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poem In our Engtish literature is the |>ocm called ' It 

was for centuries recited or sung to the harp by the~ sc^ps of 
the Northern peoples. Many critics consider si to have been 
composed in the peninsula we now call Jutland, and in Chat 
portion named Angela (Schleswig), which is the oldest form of 
the word En^htnd. Recent criticism assigns its composition to 
the eighth certtury, the old Norse legends having l>tfen handed 
down and put into sha)>e by a West-Saxon writer, in the langu.ige 
of whose country it is. 

(i) The scene of ihe IaM in Zealand— an island of Denmatk. 

Ilrothgar was ilic King of Zealand. He built a large hall, fur lliv feaaiing 
of his timutis, niid called it lleorot. This hall siuud un the edge u( a 
moor ihnt was hAunte«l by a terrible nmnd>vasi— called (Jreiulcl. This 
Grendel has the strength of thirty men ; his nails are tns^nsiruus claws ; 
and his head, when he is slain, has to be catried by four strung men. 1 le 
lives with a grisly mother in a deep* sea cave, in a deep liuUuw among 
the rocks. At night, aher the warriors have Arasied ami Uin duwn to 
sleep, Grendel stalks through the mitt over the movriattil, vmiivs the door 
in, falls upon the nearest sleeping warriur, and tears him to pieces. 
Suddenly Beowulf grips his right arm. The hall heaves and cracks uith 
the struggle and the cries of the man*ltcasl i Ikowulf holds on, and at 
length rends the arm of Grendel from its socket. The monster flees to 
his sen*cave to die. 

(ii) In the morning there is great joy in lleorol : there are games and 
hors«>racing ; scf»ps make songs, and there is reveby of every kind. The 
King ami Queen come to look at Ihe arm of Grendel : Beowulf receives 
noble gifts ; and the tables arc set for a new ami splendid feavt. After 
the feast, all lie down to sleep for the night. Jlut ihe terrible mother 
of Grendel appears, snatches up ihe arm of her son. sciecs a noble thane, 
and m.ikes off into the darkness. She is a ** dc.aih*spirii. a slayer of men, 
a creatuic of the mirk and mist, a sea*nolf, a sra*woman, a wolf of the 
sea-dcpihs. ** 

(tU) Beowulf vows to slay her. He crosseft a moorland waste— a >va.ste 
of rocks and crag*, of stagnant pools and shaking bog*, of shaggy wood* 
and the haunts of wolves. Then he comes to a ghastly Jake, at the bottom 
of which lives the Mother of Grendel. Beowulf dons his shirt of mail, 
takes in his hand his faithful sword lliunling. which his old friend Hunferih 
had made for him, and dives int'i the deep. Fr«nn morn till noon he 
sinks, from noon till eve he goes on sinking. At length, just 1 before his 
feet touch the bottom, the monster* Mother seises him and carries him 
off to her den. His sword is powerless against her ; and she flings him 
on the ground. 

(iv> Looking round, he secs on the floor of the cave a mighty sword, 
f “made by huge men of old, of powerful edge, a glory of warriors." Ife 
seizes the hilt, draws the sharp bUde. strikes out fiercely, “till the hard 
weapon smote her neck, and broke the bone'rings.'* 
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(v) Hrothg&r*s (hanes who sit round the hat], say one to another, '*We 
shall see him no more.’* But (he (hanes of Beowulf refuse (o give up 
hope, and at last see their friend and leader rise from the mere, the 
golden hilt and (he heads of Grendel and his mother in his hands. Four 
of them carry the gnry head to Ileorot, and ding it at the feet of 
Hrothgar. *’Now,” says Beowulf, ** thy warriors and thou may sleep in 
peace to>night in Hcorot.*’ And they heap gifts upon Beowulf^horscs 
and grey war>shirts and golden collars. Then Beowulf and his warriors 
hoUt sail, and go over the sea to their own prince, King Hygelac, King 
of Gothland. And Hygelac gives Beowulf a sword inlaid with gold, gives 
him ** power over seven thousand men,” presents him with a palace and 
with the rank of a prince. 

{vi) There are other stories in the poem, and Beowulfs last adventure 
is a fight with a dragon hfty feel long, whose breath poisons him. A 
huge pile is raised on Ifrones^ness, a lofty seascape in West Gothland, 
over the remains, where his followers burn the body of their valiant 
lord. 

(vii) If we wUh to feel that is good poetry, we should 

place ourHcIves, as evening draws on, in the hall of the folk, when the 
benches are filled with warriors, merchants, and seamen, and the Chief 
sits in the high scat, and the fires flame down the midst, and the cup 
goes round — and hear the Shaper strike the harp to sing this heroic lay. 
Then, os he sings of the great fight with Grendel or the dragon, of the 
treasure-giving of (he King, and of the well-known swords, of the sea- 
rovings and the sea-hunts and the brave death of men, to sailors who 
knew the storms, to the fierce rovers who fought and died with glee, to 
grc.at chiefs who led their warriors, and to warriors who never left a shield, 
we feel how heroic the verse is, how passionate with national feeling, how 
full of noble pleasure. The poem is great in its own way ; and the way 
is an English way,” — S topford Brookr. 

$. The First English Epic (ii). — The Beotvulf is an unfinished 
epic ; it is written in alliterative verse, and contains over three 
thousand lines. It was not committed to writing, as we have said, 
until the close of the seventh or the beginning of the eighth 
century. It is said to contain only five similes ; but it abounds in 
metaphors. Thus the sea is called the “ whale-road ” or the “ water- 
street ” j a king is a ling-gU-er” 5 a ship is the '‘sea-bird,’^ the 
“sea-horse,^’ the “ wa%c-farer,” the “wave-steed.” The story was 
brought to England from the mainland, and was probably sung in 
the North of England In the seventh century. From the North it 
passed to the South, and was clothed in West-Saxon English ; and 
this is the form in which an early eleventh-century manuscript pre- 
serves the epic. The poem is not only the oldest epic in the English 
tongue, but also the oldest in the Germanic group of languages. 
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(0 There hnvc l<eii eight tmnrUtions of it maile hitu mcKlrni I'ngljth. 
The last wm in 1895 by William Murrii» the auihur o( Thi E^nkly 

(ii) li haa also been translated into Latin, Clermaii, French, nml 

Italinn. 

(ill) There is only one maiiMscript in exisicncci and it lies in the Cottonian 
Library in the llritiah Museum. 

(iv) The name is said to be a contraction of Ueadowulfs War*wolL 

% 

6. Cftodmon (637 ? — 680).— ^lic first KnglUh j>oet Ijorn find bred 
in England was n monk of Northumliria who flourished about 
the years 6yo to gSo. He was a *' lay-broiher,” Iwlonging it> the 
monastery of Whitby, a monastery which had been founded and 
presided over by the Abbess Hilda, a lady of royal birth. He had 
never learned to sing or to compose ; and when, at feasts, the harp 
was passed from hand to hand and each guest contributed to (ho 
enjoyment of the evening, Caedmon was oldigcd to refuse, and ctaild 
not take his turn. One night he had slunk away from the feast into 
the cattle-stalls, lay down (here to sleep, and in his slec|> had a 
dream. In the dream the monk heard a voice, ** Caedmon, sing me 
something.*' “But I cannot sing; it was for this cause 1 left the 
feast.” “ But you must sing to me ! *' “ What must I sing, then ? ” 

“ Sing the beginnings of created things ! ” And Caedmon then 
and there began a poem, in all iterative verse, in praise of his 
Mighty Creator and His eternal pur|>ose jV* Nd we sceolon hcrion 
hcofon rices \\'eard, Metodes mlghte ona his mddgctonc, wera 
>Valdorfaedar.’' (Now we shall praise the \\'arden of the heavenly 
kingdom, the might of the Creator and His purpose [mind-thought], 
of men the glorious Father.) 

( When he rose in the morning, he found himself in possession 
of the gift of song, recalled his dream and the verses he had 
composed in it, and was able to continue them. He was brought 
before the Abbess, who recognised his gift as a gift from heaven. 
Having been received into the Abbey as a brother, he spent much 
of his time in the preparation of manuscripts. He is said to have 
written paraphrases of the books of Genesis, Exodus, and of 
Daniel, It is doubtful, however, if the last two are his ; and even 
the first has been much altered and added lo—it has not reached 
us as it left Caedmon’s owo hands. 
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It is lo Baeda (“the Venerable Bede” 673—735), ^ monk of Weannouth 
and Jarrow, in Northumberland, that we owe our knowledge of Caedmon, 
the “firet English poet” we know by name. Baeda was one of the most 
learned men of his time, and knew Greek and Hebrew, os well as Latin, He 
wrole In Latin, and his chief work r$ llistaria EcfhsioitUa mentis Avglorum 
(Ecclesiastical History of the English People). 

7. Cynewulf {circa 720—800). — Cynewulf belonged to North- 
umbria. He was a sc6p*r bard ; and some maintain that he was 
a priest. He wrote Riddles ^ The Vishn of the Cross^ ElenCy and 
other poems. 

<i) The RiddUsx ninety-five in numl>er. were written on common objects 
of the couniry— oxen ami <k>gs, a leather bottle, an onion ; or on nobler 
subjects, such as weapons of war, instruments of music, the ploughman, the 
moon, and so on. 

(ii) The Visien rf the Crete (otherwise The Dream of the Holy Rood) was 
written in his old age, and is a poetic account of his conversion to Christianity 
in his early youth. 

(iii) The EK'ne tells us the story of the finding of the Cross by St. Helena 
(d. 328), the mother of Constantine the Great. 

8. King Alfred (849— 901).— .Alfred the Great did much for the 

literature and for the education of his country. He was an able 
soldier, a great statesman and law-maker j a founder of schools, 
colleges, and monasteries ; and he is also, not without some justice, 
regarded as the ‘‘ Father of.F.ngJish His chief literary work 

consisted of translations, which he either made himself, or had 
made tinder his control and direction. In this way he gave lo 
the Engllsli nation Orosius^s Hishry oj the U arld, Bede*s Rcc/c- 
s/asticai Hisicryy Boethius's CcHSolatioH of Philosophy^ end Pope 
Gregoir's Pastoral RuU^z, work brought over to England by 
Augustine in 597. Alfred sent a copy of his translation of the 
htlcr to every bishop's seat in his kingdom. [Aelfric (955—1020) 
was an English abbot, who earned the surname of “ Grammaticus.'^ 
He turned portions of the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, and the 
Book of Job into alliterative prose. He also wrote Homilies, 
Sermons, Lives of Saints, a Latin Grammar, and a conversation 
book ; and he may be regarded as our first lexicographer, for 
liis Glossary is indeed a Latin-English Dictionary. Wolfstan was 
a pupil of Aelfric's, and Archbishop of York from 1002 to 1023. 
He is the author of some Homilies and Sermons written in 
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English, and a patrioiic to the Anf^Ut, urging ihcm to 

cast off their vices and withstand the Danes.] 

9. The English Chroniole.— But King Alfred's greatest service, 
to the English nation was Thj An ^to Saxott ChrontWe, as it i% 
generally called. At Winchester and at Canlcrhury (the capitals 
of Wessex and Kent) dry and meagre records had l>ccn kept of 
the chief cvcius of each year In our history. Alfred liad them 
edited, revised, and extended l>ack\var(ff to the time of lUngist 
and }iQisai, Then, about 891, he conceived the itiea of making 
The Chronii'/e a truly national history. Much of the work lie did 
with his own hand ; and his style, though rude, is cle.ar and 
vigorous. It was the beginning of the great volume of English 
h jstor h^l prose. The following {ussage is an example: — 

yii gcgaOcrcdon )>d he in Nor^hymbnim 1 )ug«:i 5 unJ on Lutcnglum sum 
hand tcipn, ond foron suS ymbutan. om) sum fcowerd^ scipa n«*fh ymimrau 
ond ymlMvion an gcweorc on Defnascirc 1*0 |*<*re N<»r]'>.v ; ond ^u^» 

ymUutan (ufon ymbsxion Esancester. tThcn those who duct I wUh ihc 
North uinbrisms, .And witli the East Angles, galhcrctl some Uuiidrc«I ships and 
went south about, and s<ime forty ships north alM>ut, art«1 lK:>icge<l a w«»rk 
in Devonshire t>y the North Sea; and they tliat went south al>out besieged 
Exeter.) 

(i) Alfred was l>orn at Wantage, in Berkshire. lie w.is the fifth .*ind 
youngest son of Aethclwulf King of the West Saxons, II is mother's name 
was Osburga. 

(ii) After (he death of .\ 1 fred. TA< CA/vmWt was contirtued by various 
hands down to Il54^the date of Stephen's death. It is ** the oldest 
Teutonic contemporary record/' 

(iii) The entries in TZ/g CMr^nkU between Ihc years 894 — 897 arc noble 
specimens of old English prose. Professor Hark says of them: ** Compared 
with this passage, every other pieec of prose throughout the whole range of 
extant Saxon literature must assume a sccontlary rank." And Dr. Sweet 
calls it *'a perfect model of old English prose." 

lo. Poems ui the English Chronicle. — In addition to the current 
account of contemporary events, there had, from time to time, 
been inscribed in The Chronicle a number of poems. Such are 
The Bottle of Brunanburh^ The Battle of ^fuldotry and Bkgy on 
the Death of Edgar, The first of these describes the victory of 
Athelstan over the Danes in 937 ; it has been translated by 
Tennyson into modern English, and the pressure and force of tlie 
original may be easily guessed from his version :• — 
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Bow^d the spoiler, bent the ScoUmAO. 

Fell the shipcrews doom'd to the death. 

AU the lield with blood of the fighters 

Flow'd, from when first the great sun-star of momingtlde, 

Lamp of the Lord God Lord everlasting. 

Glode over earth till the glorioQS creature 
Sank to his setting. . . • 

Never had hi^r slaughter of heroes 
Slain by the sword*edge — such as old writers 
Have writ of in histories— hapt in this isle, since 
Up from the East hither Saxon and Angle from 
Over the broad billow broke into Britain with 
Haughty war-workers who harried the Welshman, when 
Earls that were lured by the hunger of glory gat 
Hold of the land. 

This poem belongs to a class of war-songs for which England 
is famous : to such war-odes as Drayton’s Battle cf Agincourty 
Campbell’s Battle of the Baltic, Tennyson’s Charge of the 
Light Brigade, and many others. The Fight at Finnesburg is 
an early fragment of a poem describing the massacre of Hnaef 
and his followers by Finn, King of the North Frisians. The 
Song of the Battle of Maldon tells how the Earl Byrhtnoth of 
Essex leads his men to the sea-shore to fight some Danish pirates 
who are just landing. The Danes are victorious ; and the Earl 
falls. The poem is also called ** The Death of Byrhtnoth.” * 


CHAPTER I!. 


FROM THE NORMAN CONaTTEBT TO THE TIME OF 

CHAUCER. 

1. A Oreftt Cha]ige.«~The coming of the Norman in tof>6 was 
to bring into England and the English language many inHucnccs 
both for good and for evil. Among other results, the English/ 
language ceased to be employed in books ; and our literaturcj 
both in prose and verse» was checked in Its development. 
Norman-French, introduced into England by the Conquest,’ was, 
foT^ahy generations (in iact, for about three hundred yc.irs, 
from 1066 to 1362), the language of the governing classes, of 
the ]aw<ourts, of the higher officials in the Church, of the 
landowners, and of all military men. 

3. The Normans. — The Normans, or Northmen or Norsemen, 
were a w*arlike, seafaring people, w*ho had swarmed down from 
the shores of the great north 'Western mountain peninsula of 
Scandinavia, and had wrested from Charles tlie Simple the rich 
lands of the lower valley of the Seine — afterwards called Nor- 
mandy, from their settlement there. Their Scandinavian pre- 
decessors, the Northmen of the previous centur)’, had, in like 
manner, taken, in 878, the Danelaw, or Danelagh, in the E.ast 
of England from King Alfred. The Normans in the Seine valley 
gradually learnt French from the native inhabitants, and it is easy 
to understand that, the Scandinavian conquerors having married 
French wives, the children would grow up with the language of 
their mothers, and the fathers would easily learn the new tongue 
from their own children. And so it happened that, when the 
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Normans invaded England in to66, the language they brought 
over with them was a kind of French called Norman- French. 

3. The Two French Dialects.— The Frencli language was not 
always the same as we now find it. There were, in fact, from very 
early times, two languages, or two great dialects, spoken from the 
; English Channel to the Mediterranean. The one was called the 
' language of Oc, and the other the language of Ovl. Both were 
Latin languages, or, as such languages were generally called, 
Roman or Romance longues. The line of division between the 
two was the River Loire, or more strictly, a line from La Rochelle 
, to Grenoble— the language of Oyl being spoken to the north of 
that river, the language of Oc to il>e south. The language called 
Norman-French was a dialect of the language of Oyl ; it di/Tcred 
in many respects from the more polished form of the Romance 
tongue which we now call French. 

( 1 ) Oc • Hoc, Latin for fMis ; and it was used by the Southern French 
M Ihcir form of agre«mcni-^of raying ytt. Ovi. • Illud, Latin for that i 
and it was also use<l by the Northern Fi^ncli as equivalent to yts. The 
/became a u \ ami hence the modern form of OvL is Out. (Dome calls 
Italian "La lingua di ii*— that is. the s|>ccch ih.H employs si for^vr.) 

til) In the South ih« Oc remained as the equivalent of yes. Thelanguagc 
called Provencal is ihe \Ki% known form of the d'oe. The name 

has been given 10 a southern province of France. 


4. The Effect of Norman-French on English.— I'he effect of tlie 
introduction of Norman-Frcnch into this island was threefold: (i) 
it hastened the shedding of the old inaacUons; (li) it introduced 
a large number of new words, and pushed out a number of Anglo- 
Saxon words ; (iil) it completely altered the build of our sentences. 


As regards the first of these changes, it is worth noting that the 
dropping off, or slurring of Inflections had begun in England long 
before the coming of the Normans. The English, never very 
careful about grammatical particulars— in fact, generally treating 
them with much indifference— began to let go their bold of 
grammatical inflections long before the eleventh century. M'hen 
the Normans came, they soon began to perceive that the inflections 


of their words were of little use or value, and (hey clung to the 
word itself, or even only to its root. The second change was 
that, in the course of about three centuries— that is, from 1066 
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to 13^2 — several thousand Norman -French words were introduced 
into the English language. These words were of various kinds ; 
hut they chiefly related to matters of higher culture and refine-| 
ment, to war, to land, to Church affairs, and to commerce. The 
third change was, though seemingly slight, of great importance. 
Before the introduction of Norman-Frcncli, the sentences were 
somewhat uncouth, clumsy, and unpleasant to the car. They were 
like the modern sentences of the German language, the verb of 
each subordinate clause came at the end, and the mind was kept 
waiting for the sense, while the desire for rhythm remained quite 
unsatisfied. The coming of Norman-French made a change in all 
this, or at least proved the beginning of a new departure, 

(i) The Old Eiigiish words were cut down to the root, which was the 

ncccnied pari of ihe word. It was indeed ihe accent that preserved the 
word : the non*accenie<1 j>arts of the w’ord easily fell aw*ay. This is pUin 
in such words as which liccame rw/rt/. Ag.^in, all ihe verbs 

ultimately lost their Infinitive ending fri ; and it is for this reason that there 
arc so m^ny monosylbblcs in pure K relish. 

(ii) Thu Norm.M'S introduced such Korman*Frcnch words as /^/err, 

(Am'r, in furniture : mail^ <»imour in cloth* 

Ing : <9Htm In words rcbiiiig to the family ; Huke^ mar</iiit, 

ffitni/, vu<9M»f» ts^nirt In titles; and rer#//, heety, t«v<reigUy eaAhtgly 
uiimjltr, tinpire, attdieutt In mailers of slate. > ' 

5. The Disappearance of the ScAp.— With the disuse of English 
among the people of rank and the complete ignorance of English 
on the i>art of the Norman nobles, the ofHcu and the singing of 
the Saxon Itfrd or scop gradually fell into the ix>rtion of outworn 
weeds and faces.” His place was taken by the Norman Trouvfere, 
who recited or sang epic or narrative poems — "chansons do gestc” 
(songs about deeds) or "fabliaux” (fables), or such long poems 
as the Rifimtn <te /a RfynurH the J'ox^ and olficrs. The 

Provencal Troubadour, who sang .short lyrics or amatory poems, 
though known in England after ihc accession of ileniy II., never 
became settled in this country, and hence has bad liillo or no 
influence on the literature of the time. Court and castle long 
maintained and encouraged the Trouverc and the Jongleur. 

(1) The Truuvercs were also called minitirelt tl.at, miuishfthis, a little 
servant) ; hvnev uur wi>r<l ttumlrti. ** In ihc Middle Ages, the nujisircls 
were a class w'hv <1cvole<l themselves lo ilie aniusc’invni of Ihc great in 
caslJe or camp by singing ballaik or songs of love niwl war, sometimes of 
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Iheir own composilion, wiih accompaniment on the harp, lute, or other 
instrument, toother with suitable mimicry and action, — and also by stoTV' 
teUing.” 

{ii) One class of minstrels were called Jongleurs (Jugglers), They united 
with the recital or singing of ballads acrobatic performances and (ricks 
by sleight of hand. 

(iii) The /iomaMut of ike Rose was an early French poem, l>egun by 
Guillaume de Lorris before 1260, and continued forty or fifly year« later 
by a writer called Jean de Meung (1250—1305). It is a long allegory 
(about 22,000 lines) on the subject of love (see p* 2i). 

(iv) Reytiard the Fox is the title of a long satirical epic poem, composed 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, which delighted many generations 
in the Middle Ages. The proper name of the Fox- -Reynard — became in 
French the comnmn name for that animal. It is oi>e of the ordinary 
heast-epics of the period, in which the poet satirises men and things, and 
inveighs against the vices of the age. Many poets liave told the story— in 
Flemish, in l.ow German, ami in High German. Goethe, in 1 793. wrote 
A freely paraphrased version of the Low German poenx^^Reineehe Fuehs^ 
in very pleasant hexameters. 

6 . Qeofirey of Monmouth (tioo— us4).-/lt is to a Welsh priest 
at the court of Henry I. that English literature owes its introduction 
to a storehouse of romance richer than had ever been before 
discovered. He wrote, but in Latin, twelve little books (1132— 
•* 3 S)i "'hich he called TAe History of the Britons {/fistorin 
Britonum). 'I'lie appearance of this book, “a bright spring of 
romance,” marks an epoch in the literary history of Europe. 
Poets, story-tellers, historians, regarded it as a rich mine of un- 
explored fact and fable; and in less than fifty years the story of 
Arthur and the Round Table gave birth to romances in Germany 
and Italy, as well as in France and England. , Two Normans, 
Geoffrey Gaimar and Robert IVace. turned parts of it into French 
verse ; and the English writers Layamon and Robert of Gloucester 
translated ^Vace into the English of the time. IVacc called his 
poem the Gesfe des Britons (Deeds of the Britons), and after- 
wards the Brut (TAng/eterre. It was completed in 1155, Soon 
after the accession of the Angevin King Henry II. Geoffrey’s 
storehouse of legends, fables, and romances was drawn upon for 
centuries after it appeared ; and the last poet who laid it under 
contrilnition was Tennyson, who found in it all the narrative for 
his Bfy/ls of Hu King. Indeed, it is to Geoffrey that we owe 
the chivalric character of King Arthur and his Knights of the 
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Round Table. History it is not — but, in another and truer 
sense, it is a wonderful history of human nature. 

(i) Brut (or Brutus) was the name of a legendary chief, who was said 
to be the grandson of Ascanius, and the great'grandson of Aeneas, and 
who, after the fall of Troy, became King of Great Britain. There was, 
among all the older historians of the hlUUlle Ages, a permanent desire to 
connect all history with Troy and the Trojans. 

(ii) Sir Thomas Malory, about 1470, collected all the prose romances 
connected with King Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table, and 
published them under the title of M 4 ttt <t Arthur, They were printed by 
William Caxton in 

7. Layamon, or Layamon (ft. 1200). — The first English writings 
after the Conquest arc those of Layamon, a priest (a “reading clerk” 
~^cUre lhant) of Ernleyby-Severn — now called Arley- Regis, or 
King’s Arley— in Worcestershire. He stands in the same rela- 
tion to post-Conquest English as Caedmon does to pre-Conquest 
literature. The title of Layamon's amplified translation of Wace 
is the Brut; or^ ChrenUU of Britain. It is written in “Semi- 
Saxon,” or, more correctly, “Transition English.” Tl^e verse is 
alliterative, with now and then a slip into rime. Wace’s Brut 
contains 15,300 lines j Layamon’s, 3*, *50. The poem was prob- 
ably completed about the year 1205, the sixth year of the reign 
of King John. But Layamon made many additions to the version 
of Wace — among others, the story of King Arthur's being carried 
after death to Avalon — or, as Tennyson calls it, “ lire island -valley 
of Avilion ” 

Where falls not hall, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly, but it lies 
De«p-mcatlow’(l, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hoUows crown’d willi summer sea. 

The following is a specimen, in the short lines of the original t — 

And ich wulle var.nn to Avalunc : 

To vairest aire maidene. 

To Argante ^ere ^uene; 

Aiveit swithe sccone. 

And hco seal mine wunden 
Makiea alle isunde, 

Al hal me makien 
Mid haleweige drenchen. 

(And I will fare to Avalon^to the fairest of all maids. To 
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Argante the Queen, an elf very beautiful. And she shall my 
wounds make all sound, make me all hale, with healing draughts.) 

(i) Vara/t is tUe infinitive. A/rff tnaitfcm is Ihe genitive pi urn!. 

German and English sActst. /tunde, a broken-down form 

of gtsund. //a/ « hale (the later spelling, tvhoU^ has the w superfluous). 
Mid is ihe O.E word for twM ; cf. llic German mit. 

(ii) The 5 in Lajamon was a hard which was in course of time refined 
into a !t was also changed into a rr, an»l is found thus in the other 
spelling of the writer’s name. I-aweman.*’ 

(in) The poem begins thus: “There was a priest in the land— Who was 
named Layamon— He was son of Leovveneth — May the Lord be gracious 
to him l-Ue dwelt at Emlcy— At a noble church— Ujxm Severn’s bank— 
Good it seeine<l to him-Near Radsionc- Where he read book” (read the 
lessons in church). 

(iv> There are two siss. of Uyamon’s Brut in existence-boih in the 
llrllUh Museum. 

(v) According to Sir F. Madden, there are not fifty French words in the 
earliest version of the whole poem. « 

8. Orm, or Omu&. — Another English writer appeared in the latter 
end of the reign of King John. His name was Ormin, and he A' 
seems to have been born in Lincolnshire ; he was a canon of, 
the order of St. Augustine. His book consisted of metrical^ ' 
paraphrases of the Gospel of each day, along with homilies— also ’ 
in verse. The purpose of the book was to bring home, in simple 
language, to “the business and bosoms” of the common people, 
tlie Scripture truths contained in the daily offices of the Church. 

He called his book the Ormulum, after his own name. The most 
striking peculiarity of the book is its spelling; which he, no doubt, 
invented for the i>urpose of keeping Norman priests quite slraiglit 
and accurate in the pronunciation of English. This peculiarity 
consists in his doubling the consonant after each short vowel, 
and nowhere else: — 

boc iss nemmned Orrmulum 
Fort \>i )*au Or/m dt wrohhie. 

And he goes on, in the dedicaiion : 

Icc hafe wennd intill EiingUssh 
godiUpcIlos halljbc larc, 

A fit err )>au bnie wilt |)att me 
luin I>rihhlin h.ife]')' lenedd. 

(! have wended (-lurnetl) into English (he holy lore of (he Gospel, after the 
hitle wit that to me my Lord [DrihhlinJ has lent.) 
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His verse is without alliteration and without rime. His long 
line has a pause in the middle, between the eight syllables of the 
iirst half and the seven syllables of the lost ; but the long line is 
usually printed as two. The book is written in the simplest 
English ; the vocabulary is very pure, and has few Latin or 
French words : — 


& Saonte Mar3e comme till himm 
& s<33d« himm ^uss wijiy worde 
Whi Jidusst tu, I«f writ, ^css 

us\ for uss to swenakenn? 
Witt hafenn &ohh( te wid«whar 
Icc & tl faderr 

Wi^l» scrrhfuU herrte & sari) mod. 

Whi didewt tu (le<l«? 

& tanne M))dc J«su Crist 
Till ^uss worde 
\Vhac was$ )uw swa to sekenn me, 
What was )uw swa to scrrjhcnii? 

Ne wjsste )« nohht latt me birr^ 

Min lad err wille forhenn? 


And Saint Mary came to him 
and said [to) him thus with word, 
Why didst thou, dear son, thus 
with us. for us 10 trouble? 

Wc two have sought ihoe wide where 
I and thy (athcr both 
With sorrowful heart and sorry mood. 

Why did»l thou this deed? 

And then Saul Jesus Christ, 
to both thus with word. 

What was (there to] you so to seek me> 
what was [there to) you so to 
sorrow ? 

Not wist ye not that me becomes 
[birr^, or is duv] 
ipy father’s will [to) do? 


(t) Normandy had been wrested (by Philip Augustus of France) from 
King John in the year 1204. 'fhis year then marks the transition period 
when, the Anglo* Norman nobles having lost their possv'Mions in France, 
and Iwing now forced to reside jKrmancntly in England, an amalgamation 
of the two languages began to take place, ami to continue at an ever* 
incrc.'iaiiig rate. II once, many Ar^Jo*Noriiian priests would read the Church 
lessons in English, and would hardly know how to pronounce many of the 
words. 

(ii) "When the consonant was single, even a Norman or lo\vn*bred priest 
reading the simjdc Englidi homily to ilie siinjde country congregation was 
thereby taught that the preceding vowel was a long vowel, And he was 
accordingly warned not to mispronounce it.'*— IIenky Morlev. 

(iii) "Without sacrifice of the dignity of the subject, each Scripture story 
is told in the easy language that might be addressed to an untaught i>casanl." 
— /</rw. 


9. The Ancren Biwle (12 jo). — This book, T/tf /Cu/t^ of 
)S a specimen of thirteenth-century English prose. It is a kind of 
guide to convent life— a set of rules for a number of anchoresses 
(nuns), who resided at Tarrant* Kingston, on the Slour, in Dorset- 
shire, and who afterwards joined the Cisicrci.m order, 'rhe Kuk 
is written in Transition English — probably by Rich.trd i’oor, of 
Tarrant-Kingston, who bc*caine Uishop of Durham, and died in 
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1237. The ladies belonging to this society are not to beat them* 
selves with leaded whips, not to inflict on themselves too many 
strokes, nor to draw blood from themselves with twigs of holly. 
They are told, if asked to what order they belonged, to “say that 
ye are of the order of St. James." And the doctrine of St. James 
is contained in these words : “ Pure religion and undehled is to 
visit the widow and the orphan, and to keep oneself unspotted 
from the world/' 

The following is a specimen of the Dorsetshire English:^ 

3 e, mind l«oud sustren, volewe^ ure l«f<li, and nout pe kalcde Eve. 
Vor-^i ancre, hwat*sc heo beo, else muchel ase heo ever con and mei, holds 
hire stiUe : nabbe heo noul henne kunde. hen, hwon heo have^ ileid, 
ne con buun kakelcn. (Ye, my dear sisters, To) low our Lady, and not 
the cackling Eve. Therefore let the anchor4.*ss, whoever she be, hold herself 
still as much as she ever can and may : let her not have (he kind [nature] 
of the hen. The hen, when she has laid, cannot but cackle.) 

Volew<\, the inii>eraiive ; fi is the ablative of )»e (the). j4/se m as, 
is still used in Lancashire in the form of (she). m ne habbe 

(have not). 

10. William Langland(i33j— 1400).— This English poet, according 
to Bishop Bale, was born about the year 1332 at Cleobury Mortimer, 
in the county of Shropshire, not far from the borders of Wales. 
Traditions of Langland exist, more or less doubtful; but what we really 
know of his life and his appearance has been gathered from his own 
writings, and from them only. No contemporary author has even 
mentioned him. He belonged to the farmer class— “ycome of 
franklins and free men"; and his whole life seems to have 
been spent at two places— Malvern and London. A priory and a 
school formerly existed at Malvern ; and it is probable that he was 
a scholar at that school. He was an eager learner, but not a steady 
student (“ lef to learn— but loth for to studie ”) ; his desire was to 
know " all the sciences under the sun, and all the sotyle (subtle) 
craftes.” He was a kind of secular priest ; his chief, and perhaps 
his only, mode of earning a livelihood was by singing masses for the 
repose of the souls of the dead ; in other words, he held a “ chantry.” 
In his poems Langland has depicted himself as a tall gaunt figure, 
dressed in a long black gown, with la^e folds, striding along the 
Strand or Cheapside with so strange and absent an air that people 
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say “ he is mad." He lived — miserably enough — in a smaU house 
on Comhill» with his wife Catherine and his daughter Nicolettc. 
In 1399, the year before his death, he is considered to have written 
his last poem, Richard the Rtdeless. 

(i) A st<u/ar prtcit was a pri«st who live«l in the wotMi not in the cloister. 
The term was generally applietl to parish priests, who did not belong to any 
monastic order^ and were noi bound by monastic vows or rules, Parish 
priests were thus nou*monasti€ cleigyi as ilistinguished from (he monastic or 
rtpihr cle^y. 

(ii) A chantry {teniariA) was a cits pci in a catheilral, or a small church, set 
apart for the singing of masses or services for the dead. There were seventy* 
three in Old St. Paul*s alone. Compare the lines— 

And I have built 

Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Sing still for Richard's soul. 

^Hinry I', Act XV- sc, t. 1 - 3 1 7. 
(ill) Chaucer says of his p.arish priest that he kept to his parish and never 
Ran to London, unto svynt Pouks 
To seken him a chaunteric for soules. 

It. Hit PodBU.^Thc proper title of his chief poem is The Vision 
of Wiltiam eottcerning Piers the Ptowman. Then follows another 
poem called The Vision of the Same concerning JJo Wei, Do Bet, 
and Do Best. Both poems are related as dreams, the usual form 
in which poems were cast in that time. The poet falls asleep 
on the Malvern Kills, on a fine morning in May, and has a 
merveilous sweuenc " (a wonderful dream) : — 

In a somcr season * when soft was the sonne, 

I shopc me in shroudes * as I a she|>c were, 

In habile as an hercmilc * unholy of workes, 

Went wyde in this world * wondrvs to here. 

(I put myself into shrouds— clothes — as if I were a stiej>herd, in dress like a 
hermit— not one who keeps hisecll, but who goes about in search of adventure ) 

His poem, as is plain, is written in alliterative verse, and in 
Transition English. 

<i) Piers, in his dream or vision, sees a fair held full of folk. A Lady 
Meed (Reward or Bribery) 1$ about to be marrietl to Falschoo<l ; but 
Theology intervenes and forbids the marriage. The case is referred to the 
King in London. Many other scenes in London and in the country follow ; 
and (he whole poem is an allegorical vision —somewhat like The 
progress. 

(ii) The poem called De IVel, P0 Set, and De Btst, consists of anolher 
series of dreams wiih on elaborate all^ory. 
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(ili) The vision contains brief views of London life and manners — the 
everyday life of the people of the city, their dress, their food, their wages, 
and so on. He mentions ComhiH (of coarse), East Cheap, Shoreditch, 
Stratford, Tyburn, Southwark, etc. 

12. Langland’s Language. — Dr. Skeat says that Prologue to 
Piers the Plowman and the first 420 lines of Chaucer’s Prologue alike 
contain 88 per cent, of Anglo-Saxon words. , . . The number of 
French words in our author is considerable.” The fact is that before 
jthe end of the fourteenth century the English language had become 
saturated with French words ; and neither Chaucer nor Langland, 

I 

nor any other writer, could avoid the use of them, if he wished to 
express himself truly and adequately. The dialect in which he 
writes is not pure East Midland, like Chaucer’s, but a mixture of 
Midland and of South. 

(i) The sign of the plural in East Midland is en ; in the South it is eth. 

(ii) Langland makes his genitive singular end in es. 11 is plural adjectives 
end in <. The comparative of heigh (high) is kerre\ the superlative h<xU 
(s heighste). Both uke and heo (Lancashire hee) are used for the feminine 
pronoun. The contractions ftam (• nc am), ntlU ne will), are used, as 
in Chaucer. 

(iii) In alliterative verse there must be at least three alliterative letters (or 

rime-letters "), two in the first half, and one in the second half. ** The two 

former are called sttb^Utun. the latter the ekief-UtUr.'* The accent must 
strike the alliterative syllable : and there must be at least three accented words. 

(iv) Langl.irtd seems to have written his poem at least three times. The 
first version (A Text) nppeareil in 1363-5; the second (U Text) in 1376*7 { 
the third (C Text) between 1393 and I 39 S* 9 — the year before his death. 
It >Yfts very frcqueritly copied, an<l eagerly read. There are at presertc 
forty-hve M 5 ^ copies in existence. The writing of his poems seems, with all 
its alliterations, additionsi ar»d emendations, to have taken him about thirty* 
five years. 

13. Historic Period. — Langland lived through an eventful and 
troubled period of English history — through political, social, and 
religious storms, through wars and battles, through plagues and 
storms of wind. He saw the Treaty of Bretigny when Chaucer, 
then about twenty, who had been taken prisoner, was ransomed 
by aid of Edward III.; he saw another war with France; he 
saw the “Good Parliament" of 1376 ; he saw the defeat and 
deposition of Richard II., whom he calls “ Richard the Redeless”^; 
he lived through the longer half of the Hundred Years’ War. He 

The word SedeUss means without " rede ” or good councQ. 
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lived a full life — always in complete sympathy with England and 
Englishmen. 

14. langland’s Beligion. — Opinions differ as to how far the 
poet sympathised with Wyclif. He whips abuses in ecclesiastical 
matters with a free hand, and on that account his book was a great 
favourite with the reformers and Puritans of a later period. He 
maintains, however, the necessity of obedience to papal authority, 
and although the monks may give occasion for satire, yet tlie 
cloister affords opportunity for leading the higher life. Relegated 
by marriage to an inferior position in the Church, in which he 
could not rise by preferment, he suffered from a sense of his 
own superiority to his more prosperous brethren, and keenly 
felt the poverty to which he was committed in the married state. 

15. John Barbour (1316 ?— 1396), Archdeacon of Aberdeen and 
one of the most interesting hgures of this period, was a con* 
temporary of Chaucer. He held several important offices and 
was a favourite at the Scottish Court. His claims to literary 
distinction lie in T/te Bruee^ a poem of 14,000 octosyllabic lines. 
Though not of high poetic value, and romantic rather than 
historical, it is yet a fine example of L owb n_d English. Barbour 
manages in his work to create and maintain a love and admiration 
for his hero ; while his descriptive scenes and his fervid patriotism 
failed not through the succeeding centuries to appeal to Scotsmen. 
The following passage is from the account of the death of Bohun, 
at the hands of Bruce 

Than sprent lhai sammyn' instill a lyng;* 

Schir Henry myssit ihe nolnll kyng ; 

And he, that in his st«rapi8 stude, 

\VUh ax that wes bath har^t and gude 
With 10 gr«t mayn rotichl'* hym anv dynt,* 

That nouihir hal no hdme ni)\ht 8lyni^ 

The hevy dusche* that he him gat, 

That he the hetl till harny»s cbf.* 

The hand*ax fichaft luscliit in iwa, 

And he doune till llkc erd can ga." 

' sprang together. * reached. * stop. * riave. 

’ on a line. * streke. * blow. * fell to the earth. 


r 




CHAPTER nr. 


CHAUCER AND HIS AGE. 

1, Sketch of hif Career. — Chaucer belonged to a family that 
had resided in London for at least several generations. His father 
and grandfather were vintners and men of substance. The poet 
was born in London not earlier than IJ30, and not later than 
the evidence pointing to the latter date rather than to the 
former. He was a member of the retinue of Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence, and he probably married the Philippa who was an atten* 
dant of the Duke's wife, Elisabeth, Countess of Ulster. In 1351; 
Chaucer went with Clarence, after the two years* truce, on Edward's ( ^ 
great expedition to France, of which Froissart tells us “there was 
not knight, squire, or man of honour, from the age of twenty to 
sixty years, ih.at did not go." Chaucer was taken prisoner, but was 
ransomed after a short time, the King contributing ;£’x 6 ^ towards 
his release. The Treaty of Br^tigny brought peace, and Chaucer, 
soon after his return to England, became a member of the King's 
household. He and his wife received several pensions, and 
Chaucer rose in the service of the court, and was employed on 
many diplomatic missions. In 1373 he visited Italy, which had 
an important influence on his literary career. A year later he was 
appointed comptroller of the customs of wool, skins, and tanned 
hides in the port of London, and his income from various sources 
was very considerable. During these early and prosperous years 
he wrote minor verse, ballades, roundels, etc., a few of which have 

* The purchasing power of in the fourteenth century was about the same 
as ;^30O at the present time. 
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been preserved. The great body of his work, however, was pro- 
duced during the reign of Richard II.. 

In 1378 Chaucer was* sent on another diplomatic mission to 
Italy, some particulars of which are given in tlie State Papers. In 
13S6 he represented the county of Kent in Parliament, in which 
strong proceedings were taken against Chaucer's patron, John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and the poet suite red from the resent- 
ment of the Gloucester party. He was deprived of his public 
appointments, and his wife soon afterwards died. He addressed 
himself, however, to bis poetical work, and in the leisure tlie loss 
of office al^ded him, the next two years were the most prolific 
in his literary^areer. In 1389 the young King took the govern- 
ment into his own hands, and Chaucer was restored to his former 
offices. He was appointed clerk of the King’s works at Westminster, 
the Tower, and his numerous manors. He was deprived of his 
offices again in 1391, and m the subsequent years he sulTcred a 
good deal from poverty and debt, and seems to have been in 
constant want of means. He was rendered free of care in the 
last year of his life by the accession of Henry IV., who promptly 
replied to his *' Complaint to his Empty Purse," a copy of which 
he sent to the King. The last lines run 

O conquCTOr of Bnitos Albion I ' 

Which that by lyne and ekccioun 
ll«n v«rray Kingi this song to you I sende $ 

And yc« that mowen* all harm amende, 

Have ininde ap*on my supplicacioun ! 

Chaucer died in 1400, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

9. Chaucer* 8 Early Poems. — In recent years the works of 
Chaucer have been subjected to the closest criticism, and poems 
previously attributed to him have been rejected. Passing over 
the names of some minor pieces, the first important work of 
Chaucer was his translation of The Romaunt of the Rose, the great 
poem of the Middle Ages already referred to. In all his early 
work Chaucer was under French influence, the effect of winch is 
especially seen in the ease and grace so characteristic of his verse. 
The only us. of his translation is in the Hunterian Museum, 

* The Albion of Brutus, the (raditiopal first Kmg of Engbnd. * may. 
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Glasgow. The original work of two French poets, Lorris and 

de Meung, is of great length, extending to over 22,000 lines. The 

translation, less than a third of (he French poem, is divided into 

three parts: the first (11. x to 1705) is generally admitted to be 

Chaucer’s; his supposed authorship of the second (to 1 . 58x0) 

is generally rejected ; and the third, consisting of over x,8oo lines, 

in the opinion of Dr. Skeat, is not “glaringly unlike Chaucer’s 

work.” The poem is, as usual, cast in the form of a dream. A 

lover comes upon a garden — 

Ful long and brood, and everydel 
Enckos it was, and walled wel, 

Will) bye wallcs emiMiailled, 

Portrayed wUbout, and wel cnullled 
NVith many riche portraitures. 

Entering. lie is met by many allegorical personages, and coming (0 the 
well of Narcissus, he secs in the crystal stones ai the bottom a view of 
the garden and a beautiful ros<*trec. Among its flowers was one 
So fair, ih.nt of the remenaunt noon 
Ne preyse 1 half so wel as it. 

Love pierces him at once with five arrows, and then follows the long 
pursuit for the possession of the rose. 

The Doke of the Dufhesse was written in 1369, on the death of 
Blanche of l^ncastcr, wife of John of Gaum. It is strongly char* 
acicrUtlc of his early period, and shows his indebtedness to 
the French poets. In his earlier works Chaucer followed the 
conventional manners of the age, and the rules w*hich governed 
the prevailing taste in the personification of abstract ideas. He 
shows but Mule humour in the |x>cms of this i>crlod, for this great 
quality, $0 characteristic of much of his later work, developed with 
his years, extended observation, and rij)e experience of public life. 

3. Poems of his Middle Life. — Chaucer’s second Italian mission ' 
had a marked influence on his work ns a poet. He had learned 
Italian, and now made acquaintance with the writings of Dante ^ 

• Dame Alighieri was born at Florence 1265; died at Ravenna 1321. In 
Ins ninth year he fir$t &aw Bcairkc Portlnari, then eight years of age, who 
inspired him wllh that romanijc )>as.sioii narrated by him in the Vita AWw*. 
Like Sidney. Dame married another than the subject of his love poems. 
Beamce became the wife of Simone dV lUrdi, and died at the age of 
twenly-four. ** 
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and Boccaccio.' From the latter's Ft 7 &s/rafo ^ ht wrote his splendid 
narrative poem T^ilus and Cristydc. It is over 8>ooo lines 
in length, but Chaucer is indebted to the great Italian story- 
teller for only about one-third of the poem. In Chaucer’s hands 
Criseyde is entirely attractive, and the character of Pandarus, 
her uncle, is also changed, and he becomes a singularly striking 
and bold creation. The poem consists of live books, and is 
in the C t^ucer ian seven-line stanza. 


CrUeyde was this lady name a*right ; •> 

As to my dome, in all Troyes eiiee (, 
Was noon so fair, for passing every wight ^ 
So aungellyk was her natyf beeuiee, 

That lyk a thing immortal semed she, ' 

As doth an hevenish parlit mature. 

That doun were sent In ecorning of nature. < 




4. The Parlement of Ponies.— This is an allegorical poem ot 
about the same period, and is considered to have reference to 
the negotiations, which lasted a year, concerning the marriage of 
Richard II. with Anne of Bohemia, for whose hand there were 
three competitors. The poem, in seven-line stanza, is cast in the 
form of a dream, and opens on St. Valentine’s Day. The poet 
is reading The Dream of Scipio by Macrobius,' and, falling asleep, 
Scipio appears and leads him to a beautiful garden, where tlie 
goddess Nature presides, and all the birds arc assembled to choose 
mates for the year. In her hand is a beautiful formel ^ eagle, 
and throe competitors dispute as to which is to l)c the mate of 
the royal bird. Nature orders one of each order of birds to give 
an opinion on the matter, and here Chaucer’s knowledge of open- 
air life and a touch of his delicate humour find expression. Weary 
of the discussion, the goddess asks the eagle to choose for herself, 
and she replies 1— 

‘ Boccaccio, a friend of Petrarch's, bom in 1313. was Ihc son of a Florentine 
merchant, and his early years were spent in business. He took to literature, 
and became celebrated as a poet and prose writer. Ilis most famous work is 
the Decanters. 

’ Soldier of Lore. 

* A Latin writer who died A.t>. 41 $• 

* female. 
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My rightful lady gcnldesse of Nature, 

Soth is it that 1 am ever under your yerde,* 

Lyk aa is eve riche other creature, 

And moot be y cures why I my lyf may dure ; 

And therfor graunteih me my firste bone.* 

And myn entente 1 wol yow sey right aone . . . 

Almighty quene, unto this yeer be doon 
I aake respit for to av>’sen me. 

5. The House of Fame. — This poem, in octosyllabic couplet, 
was written in 1384* It is an unfinished work in three books, and 
over 2,100 lines in length. It is thrown into the usual form of a 
dream, and the poet finds himself in a temple of glass, in which 
are golden images and paintings of figures and scenes from the 
whole range of ciassicoJ literature. He is carried to the House of 
Fame by an eagle, on command of Jupiter, for his service to the 
cause of love. The house is perched on a rock of ice, a “ feeble 
foundation,” as the poet says, ”on which to build a palace high.” 
The poem shows his wide reading, and he takes the opportunity 
of the freedom allowed him in the allegory to discourse with wit 
and wisdom on men and things. 

6. The Xegend of Good Women.— This poem of 2, doe lines 
in length is in the rimed heroic couplet, and is written in 
honour of women noted for their constancy, as a recantation of 
what he had previously said of the female sex in his poems. 
The poet dreams that he was reproved by the god of love for 
having written lightly of women and the immortal passion. He is 
defended by Alcestis, who commands him, however, to write— 

A glorious Lcgende, 

Of Code Wommen, maiOenes and wyves,' 

That weren trew« in lovingc al htr lyves. 

This is to be given to the Queen, so that the poem must have 
been written after 1382, the year of her arrival in England. He tells 
the story of nine women, and for these and his general plan he is 
indebted to Boccaccio and Ovid. The Prologue to The Legend of 
Good Women Is of great interest for its personal details of Chaucer 
himself, and for containing, as it does, the finest of his lyric verses— 
2 'he Balade, 

Hyde, Absalon, thy giJte tresses clere. 


* rod * cofieciion. 


* boon. 
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•j. The Canterbury Tales. — Chaucer's greatest work» that for 

which all bis previous writings were more or less of a preparation, 
is his Canterbury Tales. He adopted the plan of Boccaccio in 
the D eearner on, ^ irr which a number of tales are told by te n ladie s 
and gentlemen* who took up their residence in a villa outside the 
w alls of Florenc e while a plague was raging In the city. 

The shrine of St. Thomas h-Becket at Canterbury was a famous 
scene of pilgrimage during the Middle Ages, and Chaucer brings 
together at the Tabard Inn, Southwark, twenty-nine pilgrims under 
the charge of Henry Bailey, the host It is arranged that each 
member of the party is to tell two tales on the outward and two 
others on the homeward journey, and the teller of the best story was 
to sup at the expense of the rest of the party. The scheme was 
an ambitious one, as it was not only to include some hundred 
and twenty tales, including those of two persons who joined on 
the road, but also the doings of the pilgrims at Canterbury. There 
are, however, but twenty-four ; two of these are told by the poet 
himself, one is unfinished, and another but a fragment. 

Chaucer’s conception was far superior to that of the Deeameron 
the Italian personages are of the same rank, and notwithstanding 
the art and skill displayed in the recital, the stories become more 
or less monotonous. Chaucer’s pilgrims, on the contrary, are from ^ 
every rank of society, except the very highest and lowest ; they ' 
arc skilfully portrayed, and the stories they tell are admirably 
selected so as to heighten the contrast. The Prologue to the 
Talcs is a masterpiece, and his characters are drawn with astonish- 
ing freshness and vigour. [Xhe Knight, with Squire and Yeoman, 
had fought in many lands, and escaped from fifteen “mortal 
battles.” The Prioresse, Madame Egleniyne, “ ful simple and coy,” 
spoke French “ after the scolc of The Wife 

of Bath is one of the most perfectly sketched characters of the 
^'^lo.scrics. She says : “ Housbondes at chirche-dore 1 have had 
fyve”; she had been on many pilgrimages, to Rome, Cologne, 
Compostclla, and thrice to Jerusalem. With tender and graceful 
touches Chaucer depicts the Poor Parson. Patient in adversity, 

' I>eka, ten, and k<m<rn, a day ; each <A (he (cn persons (ell* a laic daily for ten 
days, ihus making a hundred talt« in all. 
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he gave of his little substance to the poor; he did not press for 
tithes ; staff in hand he walked throughout his wide parish ; he 
“ sette nat his benefice to hire,” and ran not to St. Paul’s, London, 
to seek a "chaunterie for soules,” but stayed at liome that no wolf 
might enter lus fold. He followed no pomp and reverence — 

But Cnsles lore, and his apostles twelve, 

He taughte, ajid fixst he folwed it bimselve. 

In striking contrast to him the luxurious Monk is drawn in a 
few graphic touches. He is the owner of many fine horses, and 
is given much to the chase. He did not soil his hands with 
work, as Augustine lude. The sleeves of his gown were tipped 
with costly fur, and his hood fastened with a gold pin, from which 
hung a love-knot. The merry Friar was one given to the worship 
of the world and the fiesh, who sweetly held confession and gave 
pleasant absolution. The Sompnom^r summoneru) the eccleslas- 
tical courts, 'Is inimitably drawn. ^He is a repulsive, scurvy-browed 
i'' • ■‘’•icnave, with pimpled face which no apothecary’s shop could clean. 
He has a worthy companion in the Pardoner, or seller of papal 
pardons and relics, with glaring eyes, and yellow hair hanging like 
hanks of fiax — 

Upon s day he gal him more moneye 
Than that the parson gat in monthes iweye. 

The Clerk of Oxenford was ill-clad and ill»mountcd; all his money 
went in books. 

Souninge in moral verio was his spccho 
And gladly woJde he lerne and gladly leche. 

There was a Sergeant of ihe I-awe, a Frankelyn, a Doctor, 
Merchant, a Shipman who knew every creek from Gothland to 
Finisterre, many Tradesmen, three Priests, a Cook, and a Plowman, 
so perfect a character that Chaucer was no doubt influenced by 
Langland in depicting him. Never was a merrier set of travellers 
brought together, and we have not only in the tales they tell, but 
in the happy incidents, apt allusions, and descriptive scenes, a 
vivid picture of the life of England of the fourteenth century. 

8. The Knight’s Tale is taken from the Theseide of Boccaccio, 
and tells the story of Palamon and Arcite, their friendship, im- 
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priBonment, and contest for the hand of Emel^e, sister-in-law 
Theseus, Duke of Athens. Arcite is unhorsed in the tournament 
at the moment of victory by the interference of Pluto, and Palamon 
weds Emelye. The farewell words of Arcite are given in lines of 
much pathos and beauty ; and the Temple of Mars and its ghaatly 
contents are described with great power 


Ther stood (he temple of Mus srmipotente, 
Wroght al of burned steel, of which (hentree 
Wni long and streit, and gosily for (o see. . 
Ther saugh I first the dcrhe imagining 
Of felonye, and al (he campassii^ ; 

The cruel Ire, reed as ar»y glede 
The pykepurs,’ and eek the pile drede; 

The smyler with the knyf under the cloke; 
The shcpne * brenning * with (he blake smoke 
The si sere* of him-self yet saugh I ther, 



His he rtc -blood hath bathed al bis beer ; 


The nayl y*d riven In (he shode* a*nighi ; 
The colde deeth, with mouth gaping upright. 



The Sergeant of the Lawe tells the tale of Constance, related 
also by Gower. She is the daughter of the Rornan Emperor, and 
is married to the S ultan of Syria on condition of his becoming a 
Christian. He is murdered by his mother, and Constance is sent 
adrift on the sea. Reaching Northumbria, she marries Alla, the 
King, whose mother ultimately banishes her during (he King's 
absence, and she returns (o Rome. Alla kills his mother, and 
proceeds to Rome on penance, where he discovers Constance. 

The Pr lores se relates the story of a little Christian boy killed by 
Jews in a town in Asia for saying his Alma Redempforis Mater. 

The Host calls on Chaucer — 


And aeyde thus, “WhM man artow?** quod hc} 

** Thou ]ok«( as thou woldest finde an hare. 

For ever upon the groun<l 1 see thee stare. 

Approche ncer, and loke up merily. 

Now war yow, sirs, and la( (his man have place ; 
lie in the waasl is shape as w«l as I . . . 
lie K.x:nt(h elvish by his countenaunce. 

For unto no wight dooih be daliaunce.* 

The poet playfully hits at the old romances in his TaU of Sir 


' bright coal. 
* burning. 


* pkk .purse. 

* slayer. 


* stables. 

* (eniple. 
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Thopas in ballad form. The Host can stand but little of the 
“rym dogerel,” as he calls it, and Chaucer tells The Tale of 
Metibeus in prose. 

The fine talc of Cambuscan, lord of Taita^, and Cinacf, his 
daughter, told by the Squire, is unfinished. Spenser takes it up 
in later times in the fourth book of The Faerie QueenCy and refers to 
the poet in the well-known lines — 

Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyleiJ, 

On iames etemall beadroU worthie to be fyled. 

Milton in II Penseroio refers to the tale of myth and marvel : — 

Call up him that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold. 

Of Cam^U, and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canaco to wife, 

That owned the virtuous ring and glass, 

And of the wondrous horse of brass, 

On which the Tartar King did ride. 

The Clerk of Ozeoford related* the popular story of Patient 
GrheldUy which he says he learned of Petrarch^ in Padua, and 
which is also told in the Decameron j and the Ifozme Preeflte 
tells the well-known tale of The Cock and the Fox, Other stories 
are told of a comic nature, of trickery and deceit, but full of 
matchless humour. The Canterbury Tales must be read to under- 
stand fully the wealth of Chaucer's genius, and the grace and 
vigour of his style. 

9. Chaucer's Verse.— Chaucer was a very careful .mettist, and, 
under modern criticism, many poems once attributed to him 
have been rejected as his, chiefly because they do not conform 
to his rules of versification. He uses many forms of verse, 
as we have seen, and some for the first time. The seven- 
line stanza is largely used by him, riming as follows ; the first 
and third; the second, fourth, and fifth; the sixth and seventh, 
Most of The Canterbury Tales are written in the rimed-heroic 
couplet, in lines of ten syllables or five accents ; sometimes there 

' Francisco Petrarch was bom at Arewo, July, 1504, and died near Padua, 
1374. HU best known work consists of his Canscuiere, or sonnets and odes 
m honour of a certain « Laura," said to have been the wife of Hugues de 
Sade. To her he paid the conventional homage of the early troubadours. He 
received the laurel crou-n in Rome, April Sth, 1341. 
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are eleven syllables, and occasionally nine. The final es, 
and ^are distinct sylbbles at the end of a line, and at the caesura 
or pause. The exceptions to this rule are when the next word 
begins with a vowel, or k in certain words, such as he^ her, honour. 
The final e is, however, often silent, as in the case of the personal 
pronouns oure, ycure, hire, here, and otlier words of one syllable. 
The vowel e also has an open sound as ae, as s^ete, great ; and 
a close sound as meke, meek. The following stansa will help 
the student to understand the use of the final e : — 

In Surrye whilom dwell a oompanye 
Of ch&pmen riche, and therto sadde and Ire we, 

That wydi^ where aenten hir apicerye, 

Clolhea of gold, and Satyns riche of hewe ; 

Hit chafTare* was so thrifiy and so newe, 

That euery wight hath deynlee* to chaffar<^ 

With hem, and eek 10 seUen hem hir ware. 


Chaucer s influence on the national language has been inraln^ . 
^obl^ From the Norman Conquest to the fourteenth century it 
had formed itself into many dialects, of which the East Midland 
was the most free of peculiarities and the simplest In grammatical 
form. " From this Babylonish confusion of speech,” says Marsh. 
*' the influence and example of Chaucer did more to rescue his 
native tongue than any single cause.” In Chaucer’s hands the 
language became a mighty medium of literary expression, and he 
is of right, as Dry den calls him, “ Poetry.” 

I*^agland aud Chaucer : A Contrmat.^We hav^ seen that the 
-.•'-'^glish written by these two poets was practically the same ; and 
that the proportion of French words employed by them was pretty 
''much the same in both cases ; but Langland is more vernacular, and 
hence more difficult to read. The tendencies of the two were very 
different. The Norman strain predominates in Chaucer ; the Saxon 
strain in Langland. Chaucer describes the rich, the splendid, the 
knightly side of English life, the court, the castle, and the city ; 
Langland is fond of ^escribing the life of the homely poor— ill-fed, 
hard -worked, thc^^^^^rural and provincial England, oppressed 
by the injustices and even of the law. iln the 
form of the contrast is strong also. Chaucer 

* great liking. 


\l 
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uses, and is fond of French (or Proven^l) rime ; he despised 
and sneered at the Saxon head-rime, or alliterative verse. He 
makes his Parson say 

I can nat rom» ram, ruf — by leUre. 

Chaucer gives us weli-marked and picturesque individuals ; every 
kind of person in the Middle Ages is depicted for us in Tkt 
Canterbury Tales \ the inarticulate grumblings and pains of the 
multitude and the ignorant masses are presented by Lang land. His 
is the first great democratic cry in the language. Chaucer is a 
more cos mop olitan poet ; he has been influenced by French and by 
Italian poetry and culture, l^ngland is a genuine insular English- 
jman — an Englishman and nothing more. He has indeed been 
called “ the typical insular.” The figures on the canvas of 
Chaucer are glittering, joyous figures. Piers Plowman paints the 
poor labouring classes, honest and courageous, but squalid and 
ill-dressed. Langland represents seriousness and solidity of 
the Germanic races; he'was much more of a Teuton than of a 
Celt. Chaucer represents the lucid, gay temperament of the 
Latinised Celt. 

THE FRIENDS AND FOLLOWERS OF CHAUCER. 

i. John Gower (1327 — 1408) was an intimate friend of Chaucer’s 
—born some years licfoTC him, and dying eight years after him. 
Chaucer calls him ** the moral Cow er.” He is the author of three 
long poems — one written in French, one in English, and one in 
Latin. The title of the French poem is S/^cu/um Meditantis 
{ I he Mirror of the Thinker); of the English poem, Confessio 
Amahlis (The Confession of the Lover) ; of the Latin poem, 
Vox Clamantis (The Voice of one Crying). The French he 
wrote was that kind of Norman-French which came to be called 
the “ French of Stratford-atte-Bowe ’—ihe French that Chaucer’s 
Prioresse spoke. He wrote also Cinkantt Balades Ballads) in 

French. Gower was a pious man all his life; and, when old age 
came upon him, he retired, with his wife, to the priory of St. Mary 
O very's — now St. Saviour's, Southwark. He was a generous bene- 
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factor to the church, in which he was buried, and where his fine 
tomb is to be seen — his head reposing on bis three chief works. 
He was a rich man and of good family, owned large manors in 
Kent, and attended the Court, where he was on good terms with 
Richard II. The evils of that King's reign are strongly denounced 
in Vfix ClamantiSy and he is bitterly attacked in the poet’s Chronicon 
Tripartitum. 


(i) Chaucer dedicated to Cower hU poem of Troilus and Crcsslda. 

(ii) Gower left his wife ** three cups, two salt'ceUarSi twelve silver 
spoons, all lus be<1s and chests^ and ibe income of two manors." He ali>o 
took care to leave various sums of money to have lamps kept burning 
io the chftpel where he was buried, and masses said for the repose of 
his soul. 


them. 

cance. 


Position in literature and in History. — Gower’s poems 
are dull, feeble, and monotonous; and few now think of reading 
But his place in EnglishUiterature is of considerable signifi- 
He marks the meetiU of the three languages which 
had been used in England for many*" centuries ; and the fact that 
he *^rote poetry in all three is worthy of notice. From (he seventh 
to the sixteenth century (and even later) all learned men wrote in 
Latin. For centuries Norman-French in/luencc prevented English 
from being cultivated by men of genius and talent, and kept it in 
the background ; and it was not till the time of Layamon and 
Orm (the thirteenth century) that English writings were thought 
worthy the expense of parchment. And now we find a literary man 
standing at the parting of the three ways as if undecided on writing 
in English, and not adopting it until the example had been set 
by Chaucer. Gower's English poem is written in octosyllabic 
couplets — there are more tlian 15,000 of them — and in eight books. 
In the year 1385 it was dedicated to his personal friend, Richard II , 
but the version of 1392-3 contains a dedication to the Duke of 
Lancaster, afterwards Henry IV. 


Unto mine owne kHde, 

%Vliich of Lancastre is Henry named. 

In the earlier version Gower makes a very kindly reference to 
Chaucer. He represents Venus, at the end of the poem, as 
saying 
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And grete well Chaucer, whan ye mete, 

As my djscjple and my poete. 

For in (he floures of his youth, 

In sondry wise, as he well couth,' 

Of diitees and of songes glade. 

The which he for my sake made 
The lond* fulfilled is over all,* 

Whereof (o him in speciall 
Above alt other I am most holde. 

Gower suppressed the passage in the later version of his work. 

(i) The Spt(ulum AfedUantis is a long work of about 30,000 lines dealing 
with vices and virtues. It was losj, but having been recently discovered, 
was published in 1900 by I he Clarendon Press, in the complete edition of 
Gower's works edited by Mr. G. C Macaulay. 

(ii) Gower’s Latin poem, the ycx Clamantht was suggested to him 
by the rising of the Kentish peasants and farmers in 1381. They were 
1 ^ by Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, and John Ball, a priest. The cause of the 
rising was the heavy weight of taxation, especially of the cruel polUln*. 
Gower, as a landowner in Kent, must have suffered from the confusion and 
havoc wrought by the peasantry in that county. 

(iii) His English poem, the C^ffttsio Arnttniis^ was written a‘l the 
personal request of the young King Richard 11 . In the first version of it 
he caU«l it “A boke for King Richar<les s.ike." But, when the King 
fell, this line was altered into “A liokc for Englondcs sake." 

Joha Lydgate {1370 — 1450). — Lydgate was a disciple and 
also a personal acquaintance of Chaucer's. He was a monk of the 
monastery of Bury St. Edmund's, which he entered at the age of 
fifteen, and became a sub-dcacon in 1389. Lydgate was a most 
industrious and prolific writer ; he is said to have studied at the 
Universities of Oxford, Paris, and Padua, and held a kind of position 
as court poet under Henry IV., Henry V., and, for a short time, 
under Henry VI. He wrote all kinds of things— tales, lays, fabliaux, 
satires, romances, ballads, Lives of the Saints, love-poems, and 
even a version of Aesop's FalfUs. He wrote about 5,000 verses 
every year— more than even Crabbe or Southey, and at his death 
he left behind him more than 130,000 lines. Many of the minor 
poems attributed to Chaucer are now known to be Lydgate's. 
His most important poem is the Fall 0/ Princes, which is written 
in the sevcn-lined stansa employed by Chaucer. In the first book, 

• amch - couW. * W ; so Chaucer. 

* over ail — everywhere. 
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he makes Canace, condemned to death, plead with her brother for 
the safety of her child : — 


ViW H 


A mouth he has, but worses hath he noon ; 
Cannot complain, alas ! for no outrage, 

Nor gruJgeth not, but lies here all alone, 
Still as a lamb, most meek of his visage. 
What heart of steel couUl do to him damage. 
Or suffer him die, beholding the manerc, 

And look benign of his twain eyen clear S 


(j) His other best known poems axe Th< D<ilriuliAtu . rf Troy and Thi 
Sir/y Thekos. 

\ 6^* Lydgate was not only the poet of the monastery, but of the world 
in general. If a di^uUtng was intended by the Company of Goldsmiths, 
a mask before his Majesty at Eltham, a May*game for the Sheriffs and 
Aldermen of London, a mumming before the Lord Mayor, a procession of 
pageants from the Creation for the Festival of Corpus Christ!, or a carol 
for the Coronation, Lydgate was eonsulied, and gave the poetry/*— WAftroN. 


One of Lydgate's occasional jjoems is The London I.yckfenny, 
The poet had come to London oit legal business, and describes 
what ho saw and heard in Westminster, in Cheap, and in Cornhill. 

Then unto London I did me hye. 

Of all the land it bearoth the pr)'8e: 

** Hut peascods!” one began to cry; 

**Stral>erry ripel‘* and Cherryes in the rise! 

One bed me come near and by some spyee ; 

Peper and safTome they gan me bedc \ * 

Hut, for lack of money, 1 might not spede.* 


He is offtfre<l fat ribs of beef; velvet, silk, and lawn ; hot sheep’s feet ; 
mackerel ond green rushes; pies; wine; clothing. He loses his hood in 
the crowd ; and In a few minutes he K'CS It hanging for sale iu Cornhill. 
** 1 knew it well, as I did my crcctl"; Init he OUl not think it right to 
buy back his own hood— in fact, he had not enough money. 


OccUve {yirta 1368—1454), a lawyer and a clerk of 
the Privy Seal, was another follower of Chaucer. He produced 
a long poem, in rimc-royal, De Rt^iinine Principum (Government 
of Princes), and dedicated it to Henry V., when Prince of Wales, 
in 1412. This book, “l^ubrious and desultory," is a translation 
of a work by Aegidius Komanus j it has llittlc attraction fer the 


' on thu tuig. * b^an to offers * get on. 
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Student, but it contains what many have been glad to look at— 
an authentic portrait of Chaucer : — 

O mayster der«» and fadir reverent. 

My mayster Chaucer, floure of eloquence, * 

Mirrour of fructuous eatendement I ' 

The portrait is painted on the margin of the Arundel ms. in 
the British Museum ; and the likeness agrees with all other state- 
ments regarding the appearance of Chaucer, including his own in 
the Host’s remarks 

Tliou lookest as thou woldest finde an hare. 


* fruitful understanding. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE PEOSE WEITERS OP THE FOUETEENTH CENTURY. 

Proie Writers.— The four chief prose-writers of the 
fourteenth century are, in order of the dates of their productions, 
the peison hitherto known as Sir John Mandeville, John Wyciif, 
John de Trevisa, and Geoffrey Chaucer. All of these writers showed 
their p owers over prose, not by original writing, but by transla- 
tions. Nothing is known of the Englishman wlio translated from 
the French version Sir John MondtvilU s Trails \ but his was 
undoubtedly the most fluent and readable prose of the four writers. 
John ^VycUf's best known work in prose is his translation of the 
Bible ; John de Trevisa turned into English a history by Ralph 
(or Ranulph) HIgden called the Poiyokronicouy and produced in 
* 35 * J while Chaucer translated Boethius's Latin treatise on Tht 
Consclaiion of Philosophy^ a book that had been translated either 
by or for King Alfred five centuries before. 

2. Sir John tfandeville. — The person who wrote AfandroUU's 
Trawls is l)eUeved to have been a French or Flemish physician of 
Lifege, who adopted this name, as his n oM de p/ume , and wrote the 
book in French. He professed to belong to St. Albans, to have left 
home on Michaelmas Day of 1322, to have spent about forty years 
in the service of the Sultan and of the “ Great Cham ” * (the Emperor 
of China) and in’ travelling in Asia and in parts of Africa. He is 
said to have produced his book in 1356. Some one turned it into 
Latin ; and another and much abler writer translated it into English 
'—into “ one of the best and oldest specimens of simple and flowing 


' Cham ^ Khan I prince or emperor. 
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English prose.” His book is one of the most interesting and 
entertaining volumes in our literature. It is as full of marvellous 
stories as the History of Geoffrey of Monmouth. Regarded as a 
whole, his work is really a “ road-book,” or guide to the Holy Land ; 
but it is also an anthology constructed out of the writings of Marco 
Polo, Odoric, and other daring travellers. This French pbj'sician, 
whose name appears to luve been John de Bourgogne (usually 
called “John with the Beard” — Jean ^ la Barbe), invented Sir 
John Mandeville as Swift invented Gulliver, and as Defoe invented 
Robinson Crusoe. Mandev ille visits Jerusalem, China, the Country 
of the Five Thousand Islands (Oceania), picks op stories out of 
all sorts of books— tales of travel, books of fables, books of dreams, 
and others. He describes the artificial hatching of eggs in Cairo, 
mentions a tree that produces wool (cotton), and points out that 
ilie world is round by the proof that if sailors start from their own 
country and keep their ship's head always in the same direction, 
they will come Ijack to their own country again. He mentions an 
experiment of his own — that he kept diamonds always wetted with - 
May dew and found them to increase in sise. His vocabulary is 
quite simple and indeed modern ; and the charm of his book lies 
in its naivete, and in the varied and picturesque colouring in which 
he constantly Indulges. The following is an example 

CAtuiLHs, A Country ukyond C.\thay« 

And there groweiU a maner of fruyi, as though it weren gowrdcs t and 
whait thei beit rype, men kuiten hent a*io, and men fynden whh»inne a 
lylylle best, in livsch, in bon and blode, as though it were a lyiille lomb 
with-outen wolle. And men cten botlie the frui and the best \ and that is 
a grci metveylle. Of that frute 1 have elen \ alle-though it were wondir- 
fuUe : but lhat I knowe wel, that God is merveyllous in lus werkes. And 
nathelcs I tolde hem of alsgret a merveyle to hem, that is amonges us: and 
that was of the Bernakes.’ For I tolde hem, that in oure contreu weren 
trees, that 1>arcn a fruyc, lhat bccomen briddes flceynge; and thei that fellcn 
in the water, lyvcn ? and thei that fallen on the erlhe, dj-en anon : and thei 
ben right gode to mannes mete. And herC'of bad thei als gret mervaylle, 
that sumaie of hem trowed, it were an inpossible thing to be. 

(I) Marco Polo (1254—1324) was a celebrated Venetian traveller. He 
travelle<l to Cambaluc (Pekin), where he had an interview with the Emperor, 
Kublai Khan. Kublai sent him as an envoy to the Pope with a request that 
he would send him a hundred learned men to instruct his subjects is 


* barnacles — a species of goose. 
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Christianity ami the liberal arts. Marco UR China in 1292 and returned 
to Venice by way of Sumatra, India, and Persia. Marco, his father and his 
uncle, were (he first European trarellers in China. 

(il) Odoric <1286—1331) was a Franciscan friar, who travelled in Western 
Asia, India, China, and Thibet. 

<iii) MandfviUis TravfU wu exceedii^ly popular in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and one proof of this is that there are now in existence 
three hundred manuscript copies of it. 

fiv) Mand^ille used to be called the Father of E ruzUsh Prose'— a title 
also given to ^ohn WyeUf and Sir Thomas hfore. But the title is some- 
what Idle ; and English Prose had a great deal more than one inning. 


3. John Wyclif (1324 — >3^4) was bom at SpressweK, a hamlet 
near tT 5 ^ town of Old Richmond, in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
He was educated at Oxford, where he appears to have been a 
Fellow of Merton College, and subsequently Master of BalUol at the 
early age of thirty- five. He afterwards held several livings, but 
finally settled down as Rectos-of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire. 
What stimulated his powers of writing was his hatred of the 
papacy, both on religious and political grounds. AVyclif joined 
the party of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and was sent with 
him as an envoy to Bruges, where they were to discuss the various 
papal claims. His tracts and treatises soon brought him under 
the suspicion. of heterodoxy; and he was summoned to appear in 
St. Paul’s to answer charges of heresy in the year 1377. He was 
accompanied to the cathedral by John of Gaunt with a body of 
armed retainers. This fiery prince, in the course of the long 
technical discussions, stood up and declared that, if Wyclif were 
condemned, he would himself drag the bishop out of the cathedral 
by the hair of the head. The Convocation then broke up, and a 
similar attempt to suppress the ardent reformer was again made. 
He was summoned before the Papal Commissioners at I^mbeth ; 
but the trial was stopped by the intervention of the Princess of 
Wales, widow of the Black Prince. Wyclif died quietly at his 
rectory of Lutterworth on the last day of the year 1384. 


{i) Wyclif's name 1$ sajU to be spelt in forty- two diflerent >v.*iy6. This 
is quite likely, as tve have the jiermulations of the letters in the s]>clling 
Wicklifle, and Wyckliflc, to draw upon. 

<ii) Wyclif saw his opportunity when he fouml I wo Popes in the Church 
(the Sdxiam of 1378—1417). One Pope nilcd at Rome: an Ami-jiopc at 
AvicTion, in Ihc South of Fiance. 

(iil) Wyclif did not love the Mendicant Friars, many of whom in spite of 
- fc >- , 
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their vows of poverty, had become corrupt, greedy, and money-Joving ; and 
he established an irregular order of “ poor priests, " or “simple priests,” who 
went about from village to village preaching everywhere, but not begging. 

4. Wyclifs Writings. — His chief claim to a place in the history 
J of English Literature rests on his translation of the Bible into the 
’ mother-tongue. In this work he was assisted by Nicholas of 

Hereford, who translated the Old Testament, while he himself 
translated the New. The translation was made from the Latin 
Vulgate. It was completed in 158a. Some time after, John 
Purvey, under the superintendence of Wyclif, revised it, corrected 
its errors, expunged its I^tinisms, and made it a model of forcible, 
simple, and direct English prose. His enemies spoke of Wyclif as 
*^an organ of Satan, the idol of heretics, the mirror of hypocrites, 
the incensor of schism, the sower of hatred, the fabricator of 
falsehoods," with other similar flowers of rhetoric. By order of 
the Council of Constance (1414 — 1418) his body was dug up and 
burnt, and his ashes thrown into the River Swift. 

Sr.RMOK. 

The story of this gospel tel tel h goo<l lore, how prelates should teach folk 
under them. The slory is plain, how Christ stood by the river of Gennesaret, 
an<l fishers come down to wash therein their nets j and Christ went up to 
a boat that was Simon's, and prayed him to move h a lit lie from the land, 
and lie sate and laiighi the people out of the l>oat. An<l when Christ ceased 
to speak, He said to Simon. “Lead the Wt into the high sea, and let 
out your nets to taking of f«h.” And Simon, answering, said to Him, 
** Commander, all the night travailing took we nought; Init in Thy word 
shall I loose the net.” An«l when tlicy hatl done this they look a plenteous 
muUiludc of fish, anti their net was broken. But they licckoned to their 
fellows that were in the olher Iwal to come and help them ; and they came 
and filled both l>oats of fish, so that well nigh were they both dreynt. 

5. John de Trevua (1326 — 1412) was Vicar of Berkeley, in 
Gloucestershire. His only title to fame is that he wrote a trans- 
lation of the Polyehronicon (Universal History) of Ralph, or 
Ranulph, Higdcn, .a monk of Chester, who died in 1363. Tre visa’s 
translation was completed in 1387. The most noteworthy remark 
in Trc visa’s History is that “since the fursle morcyn”^ (the first 
Great Plague), the fashion of translating Latin into French in 
schools was given up, and boys were allowed to turn their Latin 
into English. And he points out that, in the year 1385, “in alle 

' murraio. 
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the gramere scoles of Engelond, children leveth Frensche and 
lerneth an Englische.” This, he thinks, is a pity ; for the children 
know no more French “than their left heel”; and, if they have 
to cross the seas and travel, they will iind themselves in a difficulty. 
And even “gentil men” have given up teaching their children 
French. The French spoken in England hence became corrupted 
(people spoke French after the scole of Stratford-atte-Bow ” or 
“French of the furthest end of Norfolke”); but English was 
the gainer, for the better and stronger minds began to use that 
language in writing, began to cultivate it, and to take care of its 
idioms and its rhythms. 

Di ifuotantm tinjuis. 

pis apeyryng of N bur^ longe y« l>y •cause of twey Mnges: on ya, for 
ehyidern in scole, ajenet usage anti manere of al other nacions, binh 
compelled for to Uuc here oune longage, and for to const me here lessons and 
here hli^g^s a Freyn^ch. and hablteh suhthe ihe Normans come furst in 'to 
Engelond. Also, gcntil men children buh yiau}i for to i]>cke FrcynscU 
fram tyme that a buh yrokked in here cradel, and connch epeke and plnye 
urj> a child hys brouch ; and oplondysch men wol lykne ham*sy1f to gcntil 
men, and fondch with gret bysynes for to speke Freynscb, for to be more 
ytold of. ^ 

6. Chaaoer (1340 — 1400).— Chaucer's prose, like his verse, was 
written entirely in English. He krtew Latin, and could write it 
with ease and power; he knew French and admired U; but he 
prefers to use the national language, “the King's English.” And 
he employed English as it was in his day, and did not waste his' 
force in striving for impossible reforms, in swimming against the 
set of the national current. Chaucer’s best known prose work 
Is his translation of Boethius's Consolation Philosophy. In The 
Canterbury Tales he wrote The Pir son's Tale and The Tale of 
Melibeus in prose. For his son Lewis he also wrote The Tret is 
of the Astrolabie. The opening lines of the prologue to the last 
is as follows : — 

Litcll Lewis, my sonc, 1 have perceived wcl by ccrtcync evidences Ihyn 
ftbiljte to Icrne sciences touching nuumWes an<1 proporciouns ; and as wcl 
eonsidece I thy Irisy prcycrc in special to leme 7'ke Trdts e/ fbe AtlrolabU. 
Then, for as mt^cbcl as a philo^ofre seiih, **he wrappelh him in Ins frond, 
that condesccndclli to (he rightful preyers of his ffcn<I,** 1 her- fir have I geven 
thee A suflisapt Astrolalne as for oure orizonte, ertmpowned after the latitude 
ofOienford ; upon which, by mediacion of this Kiel treds, I purpose to leche 
thec a Certcin nombre of conclusions aperiening lo the same instrument. 



CHAPTER V. 


BALLAB POETRY AND THE SCOTTISH POETS OP THE 

FIFTEENTH CENTITRy. 

I, The Fifteenth Century .-^Thc fifteenth century did not con- 
tribute much to English poetic literature. It is the most barren 
in the history o( the language. Chaucer had many followers and 
imitators ; and some of their poems were freely attributed to the 
master himself. Cnckoo and the I/ightin^aU and The Flctuer 

and the Leaf are the two imitations that are best known. The 
writers of these imitations kept close to the style and manner of 
Chaucer; but none of them caught the sweet music of his lines, 
or the inner art of his poetry. Lydgate and Occlcve, Skelton 
and Hawes, do not present us with a body of poetry which can 
excite very high admiration. But it is to the latter half of this 
century that we owe most of that kind of poetic literature, which 
goes by the name of Iwllad poetry. Most of this poetry was 
never written down, never printed, but was earned about in the 
memories of Englishnien and Scotsmen for hundreds of years. 
In passing from the mouth of the reciter to the cars of a listener, 
who in his turn became a reciter, a ballad would be altered 
— altered to suit local circumstances, national feeling, personal 
preferences — and here and there a poetic or picturesque phrase 
would be introduced; and so it would come about that a large 
number of “ makers ” or i>oels worked at one poem or historic ballad 
or romance. 1 hese ballads were recited or chanted or sung to 
the harp by itinerant minstrels, strollers from hall to hamlet, from 
uvern to cotUgc, from fair to market with songs old or new, or 
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newly revised. Most of the ballads had a suitable tune attached 
to them; but one tune often served to accompany many ballads. 
Some were chanted or musically recited ; and everywhere — upon 
the settles within the wide chimney^nook of a farmhouse, or on 
the bench under the meeting-tree of the village green — the ballads 
found willing and even eager listeners. Bach trade guild, the 
bodies of apprentices, and the plouglimen “upon land/' had their 
own favourite songs. 

1 (i) “The Ballads owe no Uule of iheii merit to the countless ridd lings, 

I I siUings, shift ings, omissions, and additions of innumerable reciters.*’— 
I I Allikchak. 

f j (ii) **They were transmitted orally for many generations, and, cortsc- 
I I tjuenily, in countless varied versions.** — Jd^m. 

' 3 . What a Ballad U. — A ballad Js, in the general acceptation | 
of the word, a .short narrative poem, which may be either sung 
or recited. Such a poem \% partly epic and partly lyric ; and in 
some ballads a dramatic form is employed. As applied to the 
minstrelsy of tire Border, whether English or Scotch, or to the 
narrative poems of Scandinavia or of Spain, the ballad may be 
regarded as a minor epic. The subjects were such as the exploits 1 
of warriors, the adventures of lovers, the mysteries of fairyland ; : 
and the rehearsals of them were given in musical recitative to the 
accompaniment of the harp or the cithern. A simple and daring 
imagination, deep Reeling, the passions common to all mankind, 
tragic situations — these arc the ordinary features of our ballads. 
Some have a historic basis ; but the events recorded ))ave been 
60 changed in time, in place, and in name — “thrice -an d-thirty 
times confounded by alterations in the course of oral trans- 
mission "—that they can hardly l>e recognised, much less identified 
with real occurrences. 

3. Authors of the Ballads. — If it is asked, ^Vho made the 
ballads? it is impossible to tell. No one knows. Many existed 
for centuries before Chaucer, and were passed on from generation 
to generation, and from shire to shire, with such changes as 
suited the feelings or circumstances of the nation. They were 
Composed “by the people for the people”; and this is the case 
^dso with the Volksliedcr of Germany, Denmark, and other 
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countries. It is interesting also to observe that most of the stories 
in the popular ballads are comnlon to different countries ; and 
this general foundation is a mark of great antiquity— of an anti- 
quity that far transcends any written record. Some of the shorter 
ballads were sung at the ploughing and seed-time, some at the 
harvest, some at weddings, others at burials. They appeared in 
the thirteenth, the fourteenth, and the fifteenth centuries j and yet 
many of them were not committed to type till the eighteenth, 
It is worthy of note that, though we do not in most instances 
know who wrote the ballads of our country, there existed among 
the people an anon)*mous body of literature which was equal, if 
not superior, to many of the works to which the names of cele- 
brated authors were affixed This literature was, in fact, composed 
by a large number of sensitive and Imaginative persons, whose 
names are unknown, in their most impressionable and excited 
moments. 

4. The most Famous Ballads. — The best known, and probably 
the best, ballads are Sir Patrick Sfitns, Edam 0* Gordon, The 
Nut'brotvn Maid, Bin nor ie, Chevy Chaet, Battle of Oittrhurn, and 
some of the Robin Hood cycle. Sir Patrick Spent tells the story 
of a tragedy of the thirteenth century. An expedition was sent 
by the Scottish king to Norway in 12 85. to ))ring to Scotland 
the “ Maid of Norway " to be married to the young heir to the 
Scottish throne. The vessel was wrecked on the Orkneys. Edom . 
d Cordon (Adam Gordon) describes the burning of the House or 
Castle of the Rodes and the cruel death of a young lady of the 
House of Forbes. 2 'he Nut-brown Maid is a disputoison, and 
the finest ever composed. The motif of Binnaric, in which an 
elder sister drowns the younger for love of a knight, is also found 
in a Scandinavian ballad. Ckevy^hacc relates a hunting raid into 
the Scottish Border by the Earl of Northumberland, and the 
subsequent encounter with Douglas and his followers. The events 
in the Battle of Otterburn, which was fought in 1388, are the 
subject of another ancient ballad. These incidents seem to be 
mixed up in the various versions of Chevy Chacc. 

The following ;tinzas are from the earliest version of the latter 
ballad, published by Bishop Percy : — 
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* TI 1 U beguie on a Monday At oiorn. 

In CbeviAt (lie hillys so be (high) ; 

The cUyl4 y* un*bonj, 

It wea (he mor pittd. . . • 

0( fifteen hondrilh erchars of Yng^oode 
Went away hot fiftk and (hre i 
or twenty hondrith spear-men of Skoilonde, 

But even five and fifii. 

(i) Chevy Chaee is said to he an icniiaiive corruption of the French word 
gAgvaufk^—a. raid or expedition. The word gkgt’autA/f gives the schoolboy 
(he word eAiiy'. 

(ii) A disputoU^ (s disputation) was the Old French mediacv.'il name 
’for a dialogue. M. Jusserand calls The Nut-br^n Metid **lhat exquisite 

coinbinaiion of popular and artistic poetry written by a nameless author, 
and the finest of the disputolsons in English literature.” Of it Percy says, 
“If it had no oiher merit than having afforded the ground-vrork to Prior’s 
Henry and Emma, this ought to preserve it from oblivion.’' 

The hero is supposed to be a follower of RoNn Hood, and unduly tries 
the love and constancy of the herenne. He commences : ~ 

I am the kn^ht ; I come by night 
As secret as 1 can ; 

Saying, **A]aa! thus standeth the case t 
1 am a banisht man.” 

To this the “Maid*' replies:— 

Mine own heart dear, with you what cheer? 

I pray you tell anon ; 

For, in my mind, of all mankind 
1 love but you alone. 

He tells her that he hss done a deed that will bring him under (he ban 
of the law, and must to the green woo<i. 8he offers to accompany him. He 
points out the hardships of such a life. She will brave all In his company. 
He points out that he may be taken and hangc<l. She can only reply, “ I 
love but you alone.'* He cannot think of carrying off “a baron's child.” 
She replies, that if he will not take her, she will die “soon after yc be 
' gone.” Even the declaration that he has another an<1 a fairer love <1oes not 
shake this model of constancy; so that he finally discloses himself, admitting 
that nil these were but trials of her love, and closes the long “disputation 
BS follows 

Now understand : to Westmorland 
Which is my heritage, 

I will you Ining; and with a ring 
By way of marriage 
I will you lake, and lady make 
As shortly as 1 can : 

Thus have you won an carles son 
And not a banisht mark 
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5. The Characteristics of Ballad Poetry. — The marks of the 
best ballad poetry are simplicity and directness. When the events 
and the situations are pathetic or tragic, the simplicity deepens the 
pathos and intensifies the tragedy. When the young daughter is 
thrown out of the window of the Castle of the Kodes, and gets ** a 
deadly fall ” on the point of Gordon’s spear, the ballad goes on : — 

O bonnie, bonnie was her mouth 
And cherry were her cheeks, 

And clear, clear was her yellow hair, 

Whereon the red blood dreeps.' 

Then wi* hU spear he turned her owre, 

0 gin * her face was wan I 

Me said, *'Ye are the first that e'er 

1 wish'd alive again.’' 

He turned her owre and owre again, 

0 gin her skin was white 1 

1 might hae spared that bonnie face 
To hae been some man's delight." 

When, in the ballad of S/r Patrick Spens^ the embassy returns 
no more, the pathos of the following quatrains is intensified by 
their extreme simplicity 

O lang, lang, may the ladies sit 
Wi' (heir fans into their hand, 

Or cir they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to (he land I 
O lang, lang, may the ladies stand, 

Wi' (hair goud kaims * in their hair, 

A’ wailing for their ain deir lords 1 
For they'll sec (hem nac mair. 

Half owre.* half owre (o Aberdour, 

1 1*8 fifiie fathom deep; 

And there lies guid Sir Patrick Spens 
Wi’ the Scots lords at his feel. 

6. The Kobin Hood Cycle. — Whether Robin Hood was ever a 
real person no one can now tell \ but around him and his doings 

* M drips. 

' 0 gin — O if : a Scots idiomatic exclamation. 

* g9ud ^ gold. » combs. 

* rwre — over. Aberdour is a small town on the left shore of the Firth of 
Forth. Professor Aytoun says, in illustration of (he expres^on **half owre to 
Aberdour,” that in the little island of Papa Stronsay, in the Orkneys, is a 
tumulus, known as "(he grave of Sir Patrick Spens.” He would thus have got 
but Imlf'Way to Scotland when he was wrecked. 
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ind adventure$ have clustered a lai^e number — some fifty or more— 
of ballads. He is said to have lived in the reign of Henry II., 
to have been a man of noble birth, but outlawed for some reason 
unknown, to have been followed by a number of “ merry men,^' 
chief of whom was John Nailor (called Little John, because he 
was the tallest of the band), Will Scathelocke (or Scarlett), George 
k Green, Much (a miller's son), and Frbr Tuck. There was also 
Robin Hood’s wife. Maid Marian. He had at one time a hundred 
archers with him. They all lived together in **the green forest," shot 
the King's deer, robbed the rich, helped the poor, went regularly 
to mass with Friar Tuck, and were always courteous and kind to 
women and children. Their spiritual foes were ** bishoppes and 
archbishoppes," and their legal enemy w*as the Sheriff of Nottingham. 
Thus Robin Hood became the impersonation of the popular dislike 
of the cruel forest laws. The ordinary cycle of the Robin Hood 
ballads generally consists of eight fyttes"; and the whole was 
generally called The LyUH Gette of Robin ffoode, and was so printed 
by Wynkin de Worde (the successor of William Caxton), in 1489, in 
a copy preserved in the Public Library at Cambridge. 

(i) Kobin Hood’s cuurtny : — 

Robin was a proude ouilawe 
Whylrt he walked on groundc, 

So curteyw an ouUawe he was one 
Was never none yfounde.' 

(ii) Robin Hood's preferences 

"Therefore no force/* sayd Robin, 

" We shall do well enow : 

Bui lokc ye do no hou»boiMle harme 
That tylleih with his plough ; 

** No niore ye shall no good )eman 
Thai walkeih by grene wode shawe * 

Ne no knyghi, ne no squyvr, 

That woldc be & good fclawe. 

"These byshoppes, and these archebyshoppes. 

Ye shall then) beic and bynde ; 

The hye sherif of Notynghame, 
ilym holdc in your roynd.” 

' The y in yfoun<U is a paring down of the old sign of (he past participle. 

The ^ slill remains in German : ^/undm. 

’ tknvH a & thicket or shady place. 
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(iii) When Little John asks leave to set fire to a nunnery, Robin Hood 
replies 

I never hurt fair maid in all my tyrae» 

Nor at my end shall it be. 

7 . Tlie R^ain. — A number of the older ballads had a refrain. 
} This was a kind of burden or chorus, which occurred at regular 
/ intervals, and generally at the close of each stanza, but sometimes 
: at the end of each line. It kept up the continuity, and reminded 
' the audience of the and central core of the ballad ; and the 

audience would now and then sing it along with the minstrel. 
Thus the verses of Hynd Horn ^ run in this way 

Near the King's court was & young child born, 

With a hty lilU lu and a h^ U /an ; 

And his name it was called Young Hynd Horn, 

Arui the hirk and th4 hraam biaoms banniu 

And Thb Twa Sisttrs of B inner it runs : — 

The youngest stood upon a stane, 

(Uinnorie, O liinnorie 
The eldest cam and pushed her in, 

By the bonny iniU*dams o* Binnorie. 

Modern ballad writers, like Rossetti, have revived this custom. 

8 . How the Ballad and the Minstrel disappeared. — It was 
printing and the spread of printing that slowly displaced the ballad. 
/I'he courtly minstrel had become a professional stroller; and he 

was, in no long time, classified by the law as a tramp, a vagabond, 
a sturdy beggar, and possibly a r^ue. The old songs and ballads 
which had been handed down from one generation to another 
by tradition were, as soon as printing had become cheap and 
common in England, put into type, and sold in Che form of broad- 
sheets printed on whitey*brown paper. The readers for the press — 
poor scholars and others^edited them, and in many cases spoiled 
their spirit, vigour, and gaiety, in modernising and trying to make 
them edifying. In such instances the songs and ballads became, 
in fact, “ dull, long drawn, and didactic.” The old ballads came 
straight from the heart and lips of the people ; they were now 
filled with second-hand literary phrases, and had lost their old 

' riynd ~ gentle, courteous. The ballad of Hynd Horn is said to belODg Co the 
reign of Edward II. 
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ire. And the writing of these men often degenerated into dull 
doggerel like this (the ‘‘poet” is speaking of Queen Elizabeth at 
Tilbury) 

Upon the <lrum*head utting 
As ii was well befitting, 

For such a Royal Princess (has to speak : 

*'A Soldier I will live anti die, 

Fear shall never make me fly, 

Nor any danger leave (o undertake.” 


TEE SCOTTISH POETS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. . 

I. The Scottish Language. — There exists in the minds of many 
people an error concerning the nature and origiit of the language 
which is generally called “ Scotch.” Some persons suppose that 
"Scotch” is an Independent and separate language, like Spanish 
or Italian, and without any connection with English; others think 
that it is a Celtic tongue, like Gaelic or Manx or Welsh. Both 
of these views are entirely erroneous. “Scotch” or “Scots” is ' 
merely the popular name for a dialect of English spoken in the , 
northern part of Great Britain— or, in fact, Northern English. The 
literary language of a nation is simply a selection from the spoken ’ 
language ; and the six>kcn language varies in different districts of: 
the country in which It is used. There are d liferent ways of 
opening the mouth, different ways of employing the lips, teeih, 
and throat in the speech of different parts of this inland; and 
these various ways of using the organs of speech give rise to 
d liferent modes of speaking the language, and these dilTcrcnt 
modes are called “dialects.” Now the “Scotch” or Northern 
English dialect differs from (he dialects used In the South in 
many ways ; but it will be sufficient here if two or three divergences 
Ate pointed out — in the use oi consonants, and in ihc use of 
vowels. Scotch, like Danish, prefers the hard sound of A to the 
softer fA ; it says Mirk for churchy and hank for hcnch. In vowels, 
it prefers an a to an a. Thus Scotch says gatie for gone ; one for 
; hane for hone. In addition to these peculiarities of pronun- 
ciation, Scotch possesses a number of words that English — or, at 
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(east, literary English — does not now possess. Thus it says wee 
for “little”; l^onnie for “pretty”; a goupin for a “handful”; 
and so on. And this form of English has continued to live 
and thrive in the country parts of Scotland and in the North 
of England (Northumberland and Yorkshire) to the present day. 
Many fine and even noble poems have been written in the 
Scottish dialect ; and the first employer of it in worthy verse 
is a Scottish king— James I., while the last is Robert Burns. 

d) Indeed, if we except the Utter, we may limit Scottish literature to 
a period of somewhat more than a ceiiiury oml a half; that is to say, 
from Barbour's Brtu<, completed in 137S, to Lyndeaay’s Atouarch^ written 

in 1553. 

(ii) **The more genuine successors of Chaucer were the Scotch poets.” — 
JOIIK NiCHOL. 

(iii) "Scotiidi literature properly speaking, that is to say, the literature 
which was not only written in Scotland ami by Scotchmen, but which 
embodies local ideas in local language, stretches over somewhat more than 
150 years. 

2. King James I. (1394— 1436).— The pathetic history of King 
James I, of Scotland is well known. Brother of that Duke of 
Rothesay who was starved to death by his uncle— as narrated in 
Scott’s great romance, T/u Fair Maid of /VrM— he was sent to 
France by his father, but was captured on his voyage thither by 
an English vessel, and held for eighteen years as a State prisoner, 
first in the Tower of London, and then in the Round Tower of 
Windsor. He was not, however, treated harshly or meanly; on 
the contrary, he was provided with the best instructors, and was 
encouraged to study the best models in art and literature. He 
became especially fond of Chaucer, Cower, and Lydgate, whom 
he calls his three “masters.” He wrote in his captivity his poem 
of The Knifs Quair (King’s Book), in honour of Lady Joanna 
Beaufort, whom he eventually married, only to perish thirteen years 
later by the hands of assassins in the castle of Perth, his deaih 
forming the subject of D. G. Rossetti’s poem, The King's Tragedy^ 
The Kinfs Quair shows distinct evidence of the influence of 
Chaucer, and through this poem that influence produced in Scot- 
land the principal poetic group of the later flReenth and earlier 
sixteenth centuries. The metre of the poem has been styled from 
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its author the “rime-royal/* and consists of seven-line stanzas. 
The description of the garden and of the young lady is ^ull of 
freshness and music 

( Now was Ihore makd* fast by the (ouris wait, 

A gardyn faire and in the eomeris set 
Ane herbere* grene, with wand is long and small 
. Railit about ; and so with treis set 

\ Was all the place, and hawthorn h^is knot, 

That lyf was non walking there forby, 

That mjght within scarse ony wight arpyc. 

So thick the bewU* and the leues grene 
Descha<lit all the aleyes that there were, 

And myddis of euery herbere cnyght be sene 
The scharpe grene suetc ienepere,* 

Growing so fair with branrhis here and there, 

That, as it semyt lo a lyf without, 

The bewis spred the herbere all about. . . . 

Off hir array the form gif 1 sail write, 

Toward hir goldin haire and Hch aiyre 
In fret'Wisc eouchU was with perllis f)uhitc* 

And great balas lemyng* as the fyre, 

With mony ane emeraui* and faire saphirc : 

And on hir hede a ch: p'et frcsch of liewe, 

Off plumy* partit rede, and ^uhhe and blewc. 

In hir was youth, beauice, with humble aporf, 

Douniee, rkhesse, ami wommanly facture,' 

Go<l better wole than my pen can report : 

Wisedome. largesse, eaiaic, and connyng* sure 
In every poynt so guydrt hir mcsurc. 

In word, in dede, in 8 chaJ^ in countenance. 

That future myght no more hir childe auance ! 

James I. is also said lo be ihe author of a sprightly poem In an 
irregular stanza, called Christ's Kirk on th( Grertf. 

Another poem usually ascril>e<l to King James I. is that knowrt 
as PftOUs to the Pto}\ which describes the Beltane ^ Festival, held 
in Scctlnnd on old May I>ay. Professor Skeat and other authorities 
consider that neither of those is the work of James I., but that 
they date from about the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

‘ arbour. • juniper. * nilHcs gleaming. * shajM*. 

l>0U2h8. ‘ pcarU white. * emerald. " knowledge. 

* Dehane, properly Ikil-iinc * M'i fire, a festival oliservcd Uy many Celtic 
races at (he time of the sun's solstice. 
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^ BUnd Harry, or Henry the Minstrel (area 1450— 1492). ^The 
work of the royal “ maker the best king who ever was a poet, 
and the best poet who ever was a king "—called forth no immediate 
followers. The interval between James I. and ^V^Uiam Dunbar is 
partly bridged by the work of an almost nameless poet, known 
only as Blind Harry, or Henry the Minstrel. In several respects 
he may be termed the Scottish Homer. Like his Grecian prototype, 
he seems to have been a rhapsodist, who wandered al>out chanting 
his vigorous stanzas to the nobles and to the people, and mag- 
nifying the deeds of battle of the national patriot-hero, William 
Wallace. He calls himself a rustic; but he was evidently a man 
of education, with some knowledge of French, and apparently some 
acquaintance with Latin. TAc lya/Ioce, modelled on Tht Bruce 
of John Barbour, Is a poem of some 12,000 lines, in heroic couplets. 
From it Burns learned patriotism, and on its history Sir Walter ScotC 
drew largely in his 7 )t/es of a Grandfather. Some critics have 
preferred it to Barbour's work, but though the verse is smooth, it 
lacks variety, and the exploits of the hero tend to monotony. 

4. Robert Henryson (1430—1500), “the charming fabulist, 
Chaucer’s aptest and brightest scholar,” was a schoolmaster and 
notary public in Dunfermline, in the county of Fife. He wrote 
The Testament of Cresseid-^is. kind of sequel to Chaucer's Troilus 
and Cressida—The Tale of Orpheus, The Bloody Sark, Bobin and 
Makyne, the first pastoral poem written in the English language, 
and metrical versions of the Tables of Aesop. He tells us how 
he began his first poem. It was a bitterly cold night, a north 
Wind was blowing 

I mend ' the bre. and belkit- me about, 

Than* tuik ane drink my &preilis* lo comfort 
And armit me weill * fra the caukl ihairout \ 

To cut ihc winter nicht and mak it achort, 

I luik ane quatr.* and left all other sporl, 

Wrillcn by worthy Chaucer glorious 
Of fall CresseUl and lusty I roilus. 

In liis version of Aesop’s FMts, he gives the poem of The 
Vponhudes Mous and the Jiurgess Mans (The Country Mouse and 
the Town Mouse), which has been told by many poets (Prior 
' mended. « bulled. > then. • spirits. > well. • book. 
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among the rest), but never so well, so humorously, or so brightly 
as by Henry son. Among many other fables he gives us The Lion 
and the Mouse^ The Wolf and the Lamb, Tlhe Puddoek (Frog) and 
the Mouse t and many others. 

Henry son’s Tables run on with case, charm, and quaint humour 
— humour not surpassed by the French fabulist La Fontaine, who 
is universally regarded as the prince of fable-writers. 

(i) The following lines come at the cooclusioo of Ilenryson’s Ceuniry 
Meuse and Town JUettse 

BUssii Ite sempill lyfe wiihoulen dreld I 
Blisait be sober fci$i in quictlc ! 

Quha hea aneugh,’ of na reair hes he neid, 

Thocht^ It be lyMlI in to quaniiile. 

{jj) The prologue to the Moral/ FaMet conbista of the usual dream, is 
which •* Maisier Aesope, poet laureate/’ appears, (ella Henryson that he 
(Aesop) is of gentle blood, and that his ** natal land is Rome withouten 
nay.’' (But Aesop was a Creek fabulist of the sixth century B.c. He ii 
generally spoken of as a dwarf and a slax^e.) 

5. WiUiam Dunbar {1460—1513?) is, with the exception off 
Burns, the greatest poet that Scotland has produced, and certainly^ 
the most important and most original writer between Chaucer and 
Spenser. From his infancy he was intended for the Church ; and 
his nurse used to call him the little bishop. **. He was born in 
East Lothian (Haddingtonshire), educated at St. Salvator’s College- 
then the only college in the University of St. Andrews, as St. 
Andrews was then the only University in Scotland, and graduated 
Master of Arts in the year 1479. He joined the Grey or Franciscan 
Friars as a n ovice^ and, as a mendicant friar, he tramped 
Berwick to Canterbury and Dover, and travelled over-sea to Calais'’ 
and through Picardy, begging all the way and preaching as he went. 
He did not like the life, did not complete his novitiate, and does 
not seem to have taken the vows of the Order. But his wandering 
life brought him face to face with remarkable persons and remark- 
able experiences ; and his watchful eyes picked out many a scene 
and character that served him in good stead when he came to make 
poetry. He left his Order before he was thirty, and seems to have 
entered the diplomatic service of the Royal Court of Scotland as 
a secretary to dilTercnt embassies. In this capacity he travelled 

‘ enough. * though. 
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in Germany, Italy, France, and Spain; and of course he visited 
London 

Lomlon^ which art th« flower of cities alL 
Towards the close of the fifteenth century lie settled in Edinbu^h, 
and was attached to the Court. In the year 1500 James IV. con- 
ferred on him a yearly pension of which was gradually raised 

to j£8o. Dunbar was, in fact, Court Poet, or Laureate, and was 
known in England as “The Rimer of Scotland.” In 1501 he 
was a member of the embassy sent to London to negotiate the 
marriage of James IV. with Margaret Tudor, the daughter of 
Henry VII. The wedding took place in Holy rood Palace (in 
Edinburgh) in the year 1503 ; and Dunbar composed in its 
honour his fine poem of Thrissill and tfu Jdais (the 

Thistle and the Rose). The young Queen became his firm 
friend and kind patron. Dunbar remained at Holyrood till the 
fateful year of 1513, when James IV. marched out of Edinburgh 
to Flodden. It has been surmised that the poet was one of “ the 
dark impenetrable ring ’’•^one of 

the ScoUish circle <1cep 
That fought around (heir King, 

and fell on the field — 

Where shivered was fair Scotland's spear 
And t>roken was her shield. 

But if a poem, alleged to be in his hand, and referring to the 
return of the Duke of Albany to France in 1517, be indeed 
his composition, this supiiosition is untenable. We know from 
an allusion in Lyndesay’s Papinf^o that he was dead in 1530. 
At any rate, from 1517 Dunbar disappeared; and, still more 
strangely, his poems disappeared also, and were not discovered 
till about two hundred years after. 

It was the marriage of Margaret Tudor that brought about the Union of 
the two Crowns of England and Scotland ; and this Union took place one 
hun<lrcd years after the inarrl.agc in the person of James VI. of Scotland 
and 1. of England. James V*I. was (he great-grandson of Margaret 
Tudor. 


* This was, of course, ^10 Scots «i6r. Srf. \ but it bad a purchasing power 
of ten times its present value. 
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6. Dunbar’s Poems. — His best known poems are The TkrhsiU 
and the Rois^ The Goldyn Terge (ShieW), The Lament for the 
Makars (Poets), and The Datue of ike Seven Deadly Synnis 
(Sins). The last is generally regarded as his masterpiece ; 
the first is the most beautiful, and is written in rime-royal. 
In Tkt Dance of the Seven Deadly Synnis there is great vigour 
and picturesqueness ; the vigour often degenerates into coarseness, 
but throughout his work there is not only force, but grace, 
variety, humour, and a keen observation of human nature. The 
influence of Chaucer is visible in most of his poetry — the 
mfluencci too, of Chaucer^s pupil, James I. — and his command 
0Yfi]L4)tetre rises to the level of Chaucer’s. He now and then 
employs a short stanaa of four lines, with a refrain in English 
or Latin. This is done in The Lament for the Makars 

In Dunfennelyne he hat ia*en Drown 

With Mftister Robert Henri»ovn ; 

Sir John (He Ross embraced has he. 

Timer Merth cenUtrbeU me. 

(The Fear of Death it troubles me.) 

The following is an extract from The Thrissill and the Rois'.—^ 

Quhen Merch wes with variant) windis jnst, 

And Appryi) licdi with Uir silver Khouris 
Tane Icif at Nature with anc orient blast. 

And lusty May. that muddir is of Aouria, 

Had maid the birdis to begyn thair houtis' 

Amang the tendir odouris and quhyt. 

Quhois armony to heir it wes dviyi. 

In bed at morrow, sleijung as 1 lay, 

Methocht Aurora, with liir ccistall ene 
In at the wimlow lukit by the day, 

And haiMt’ me. with visage i>aill and grvne ; 

On quhois hand a lark sang fro the spivnc,’ 

^'Awalki luv.ariSi out of your slomerii^ 

Sc hou the lusty morrow dois up-spring.’* 

Methocht, freschc May befoir my bed up*stude, 

In weid * (Icpaynt of mony divcii« hew, 

Sober, benyngi and full of maiisuciude, 

In brycht attelr of Jlourls furgit new, 

Ilcvinly of color, <)uliyt, reid, liroun and blew, 

Ualmit in dew. and gilt with Fhclnis l>emys ; 

Quhill all the houss illumynit of hit Icmys.^ 

^ orisons, ^ with sudden fervour, rapidly. 

* saluted. * garment. ^ rays, gleams. 
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(i) Ccldyn Terge &zid some of the minor poems were first printed 
in Edinburgh by Chapman & Millar in 150$. (These were the first 
printers in Scotland ; the first English press was Caxton*s> set up in 1474.) 

(ii) Dunbar says of Chaucer 

O reverend Chaucere. rose of rethoris all. 

As in oure long ane fiour imperial 
Surmounting eviry tongue terrestrial! 

Alls far as Mayes morow does mydnychr. . ^ 

\ 

7, Gawaia Douglas (1474 — 1522) was a younger son of that 
Earl of Angus who was generally known as “ Bell the Cat.” Even 
the upper classes in Scotland in the fifteenth century were unable 
to read and write ; and Scott makes the Earl of Angus say 

Thanks to Sh Bothan, son of mine. 

Save Gawain, ne'er could pen a line. 

But Gawain^ or Gavin» was a studious youth, entered the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews (where so many famous Scotsmen have studied), 
and took his degree of m . a . there in 1494. Having entered the 
Church, he became Provost of St. Giles, Edinburgh, Abbot of 
Aberbrothock (Arbroath), and Bishop of Dunk eld. In the course of 
the disputes and contests between the different ecclesiastical and 
political parlies, he was obliged to take refuge in England \ 
he made his way to London, where he died of the plague in 
1522. His three chief works are Tht PsUact cf Honour^ King 
Hearty and a translation of the Aencid. The two first are 
allegorical poems, and, as in all the poems of that kind produced 
in England for three hundred years (from the twelfth century 
onwards), the poet falls asleep in a garden on a May morning, 
has a dream, secs certain gods and goddesses, and so on. King 
Heart is the story of the conflict between the fiesh and the 
spirit, and is not unlike Bunyan’s Holy iVar, It is his trans- 
lation of the Acne id (written in 1512-13) for which Douglas is 
most famed ; and his version shows a real power of versification, 
and a strong sense of melody in his measures. Each book of the 
Aencid is introduced by an original poem by way of prologue ; 
and it is in these prologues that Douglas shows his highest 
poetical powers. The following lines are from the prologue to 
the Twelfth Book : — 
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Welcum Ihe lord ol lycbt and lamp of dayi 
Welcum foslyr of tendir herbys grene, 

Welcum {)uyknar of floryst flowria scheyn, 

Welcum support of every rute and vayn, 

Welcum confort of alkynd fruyt and grayn, 

Welcum the byrdis beild ' apon the brer, 

Welcum may star and rewlar of the yer. . . • 

Welcum depayntar of the blomyl* medU, 

Welcum ibe lyfe of every thyng that spredis, 

Welcum siorour of alkynd bestialh’ 

Welcum be thy bryebt bemys, gUdyng oU. 

(i) At a meeting in 1482 of the Scots nobles to conspire against the 
King's favourite, the Earl of Mar, Lord Gray told the story of the assembly 
of (he mice» one of whom proposed 10 have a bell hung round the neck of 
the cat. so that they might have soma warning of lier approach, and then 
asked, '‘Who will bell the cat?” The reply of the Earl of Angus was 
*' 1 will 1 >cU the eat." And from that lime he was always spoken of by 
this name. 

(ii) The translation of Virgil's Afueid by Douglas into heroic couplets 
WAS the iir»t version of any Latin clasaic made into English. Douglas 
employs, of course, the northern dialect of English ; but still it is good 
English; and he calls it “our Inglis." The following four lines are a fair 
specimen of the smoothness of the verse :•» 

For to behold it was a glolr to see, 

The stab)dit ' wind is arsd the calmit sea, 

The soft seisoun, the firmament sererse, 

The lownc* illumynat air and fyrth amcne.* 

S. IlATld Lyndeaj, or Lpndosay (1490— 155S).— Sir David 
Lyndesay of the Mount was born at the paternal seat of the 
Mourtt in Monimail, pear Cupar, in Fife. He went to school 
at Cupar, and proceeded to the College of St. Salvator in tlie 
University of St. Andrews, where he was a student in 1508. After 
leaving college he entered the service of the Royal Court of 
James IV. in Edinburgh; and in 1513 was present with that 
monarch in the chapel at Linlithgow, when the supposed appari* 
(ion came to warn the King against (he expedition which ended 
in the disaster of Flodden. He was Master Usher, or Master 
of the Household, to James V. from his infancy. The young 
King and he were great friends. 

* shelter. * made quiet. 

* btcmyi (bloomed) ~ full of blooms or flowers- * serene. 

* alkynd bestiall^^W kinds of beasis. * pleasant. 
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Quhen thou wes youDg, I bure the in myne arme, 

Full tenderlye (ill thow begoutU * to g&og ; 

And in thy bed oR happil’ the full vranne 
With lute in band syne* softly e to the sang. 

And, in one of his poems, called TAt Complaynty he reminds 
the King, now with the reins of State 

Quhow AS ane chapman beris his pak 
1 bure thy grace upon my bak, 

And sumtymes sir^lingis on my nek» 

Uansand with mony bend and bek : 

The fim sillabis that (how did mute 
Was “pa-Da-Lyn.** Upon (he lute 
Than play it 1 twenty spryngis perqueir 
Quhilk wos gret pietd for to heir. 

Fra play (how lelt me never rest, 

. Bot ** Cynkartoun ** thow lufit ay best : 

And ay, quhen thow come frome (he scale 
Than I b^uffit to play the fule. 

(() Chapman, travelling merchant ; (he same root Is found in Cheap (a 
market). s astride* dancing ; was (he old 

ending for (he present p.ir(iciple in the North of Britain j end \ti (he 
Midlands {and ind in the South of England. {Bydand, waiting, is (he motto 
of (he Gordon Highlanders.) A/»/r s articulate ; cf. mutter. /*a, child's 
equivalent for play j Da, for David ; and Lyn, for Lyndesay. Spryngitm 
dances or tunes. per coeur), by heart, without book. Quhiih 

« which. 

(ii) The guttural indicated in English by the letters wi, formerly written hw, 
has la^ly disappeared from the speech of Southern England ; but not so 
in Scotland and in Ireland. It is represented in Old Northern English 
(or Scotch) by the form Quh as above. 

In i53o» Lyndesay was knighted and appointed Lord Lyon 
King*at“Arms, that Is, lie was made principal Court Herald ; and in 
that capacity he served In several foreign embassies. Lyndesay’s 
chief poems are The If ream-, The Testament and Complaint of our 
Sovereign Lord's (Parrot); and Ane Satyre of the Three Estates. 

His poems are mostly allegories, with the usual imagery, the usual 
personages, the usual machinery. He was a reformer before the 
Reformation, and, like Langland, declaims powerfully against the 
corruptions of the Churcli and the wealth and self-indulgence of 
the rich. His style is incisive, vigorous, but undefined (he himself 


' begouik * b^ost. 


• happit s wrapped. 


* syne » then. 
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calls it “raggit rural verse” ) ; and he employs too many “ aureate ” 
terms. He praises Chaucer — 

Whose sweet sentence through Albion is sung. 

He died in 155S. 

(i) ^/u Satyrtoftkt Thne is a kind of Morality Play (see p. 84). 

It was acted at Cupar» Fife* and the performance took nine hours. 'Dm 
is not to be wondered at in a time when there were no books (or very 
expensive ones), no reviews, no magasirtes* no newsi>apers. and when very 
few could read. Sermons in those dap lasted three hoan or more. 

(ii) AurtaU fgilded) was the term applied to Latinised epithets, which 
were introduced as mere ornaments, as — 

I wyil nocht flyte'. that 1 conclude, 

For crabying* of thy Celsitude (Highness). 

(iii) Scott (in his Marmion^ caitto iv. 7) sap of Lyndesay 

Still is ihy name in high account 
And aiill thy verse has charms, 

Sir David Lyndesay of the Mount, 

Lord Lyon King*at*Arms. 

' scold or dispute. ’ jMOvoking. 



CHAPTER VI, 


PROSE WRITERS FROM THE FIFTEENTH TO THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

I. Introduction. — If we examine the development of English Prose 
from the time of Sir Thomas Malory's book, Marie d' Arthur 
(1470), to the publication of Bacon’s Essays in 1597, we shall 
jSee a gradual change from somewhat loose, narrative, and even 
'garrulous sentences to the short, clear, pithy, and highly polished 
periods of the famous Essays. The power of expression grows with , 
each century, almost with each generation ; and the language, as It 
^ grows, gains ever new faculties and facilities, becomes more and more 
clear and modern, and gets rid of its clumsy and helpless pedantries 
and obscure phraseology. 

At the head of the chief prose writers of this period stands 
Sir Thomas Malory, who finished his Marie d' Arthur in 1470 
(Caxton printed it in 14®$)* and whose book was much the 
most popular book in the latter end of the fifteenth century. 
Its thoroughly idiomatic Englisli made it pleasant to read, while 
ils wonderful stories entranced the heart of the nation. William 
Caxton, the first English printer, 1^•as much more than that 
' —he was a translator and writer who has made his mark in our 
literature. His distinction rests on two difierent grounds r one 
positive, the other negative. The positive merit is that he imitated 
French models, and gained from them a clearness and a grace he 
could not otherwise have attained. He speaks of French prose as 
"so well and compendiously set and written,** and thus escaped " the 
rude speech and incongruous ” of his native Kent. The negative 
merit is his exclusion from style of all dialect— especially that of the 
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Weald, where, I doubt not, is spoken as broad and rude English as 
in any part of England.” To Sir Thomas More is due the high ' 
dislinction of having been the first to write good historical prose. 

He has been called the Father of English Prose,” but this is 
a phrase which, as we have pointed out, is misleading. He avoided; 
pedantry on the one side, and vulgarisms on the other; he aimed f 
at a prose that was both pure and perspicuous, and he succeedcdxvi^^^ , « 


in attaining it. Lord Berners carries on the fair tradition, and 
he comes in aid of the less learned style of Caxton. Himself 


a soldier, courtier, scholar, councillor, mixing on equal terms with 
great generals and statesmen of all ihc chief countries in Europe, 
le w*as the very man to translate Froissart’s Chronicles. This 
noble French work inspired Berners with its own grace, energy, 
verve, and simplicity ; and the English language is all the richer 
that it possesses a strdng and idiomatic translation of the famous 
Chronicles. Bishop Latimer introduced into English style the 
conversational element. His is a speaking, even a talking style ; 
and his short sentences arc full of life. He is sometimes as 
personal and autobiographical as Montaigne ^ himself. John Foxe 
is a forerunner of the homeliness and simplicity of The Pilgrim's 
PrograSy and his Pook of Martyrs influenced English style and 
feeling nearly as much as the translation of the Bible itself. He is as 
full of detail as Defoe ; he is nearly as garrulous as Mrs. Nickleby. 
He put down things as they came into his head, and cared little for 
polish. ” I cannot,” he says, ” sit all the day fining add mincing my 
letters, and combing my head and smoothing myself at the glass of 
Cicero.” Reality — that was wh.it he aimed at; and lie often arrived 
at Realism. A similar spirit influenced Roger Ascham, tutor to 
Queen Elizabeth and author of The SchoUmaster and Toxophilus. 
Indeed, he antici|>ated Wordsworth in quoting the maxim of Aristotle, 
” To speak as the common people do, to think as wise men do,” and 
advocates the disuse of words of foreign origin. His own style was, 
aays rrofessor Craik, ** not only clear and correct, but idiomatic and 
muscular,” John Lyly, with his Enphucs (1579*80), was a striking 
contrast as a writer to Koxe and Ascham ; ho d^/v/“comb his bead 


^ Michel MonlAignc (> 535 — 1592) cclcl>faCe(l for his Eaays, c>nc of (he 

most popular book$ in the French language. 
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and smooth himself at the glass of Cicero ** and other Latin writers. 
The peculiar quality of his style is the balance of phrases ; and 
his sentences generally consist of phrases in pairs. John Knon, 
of Scotland, wrote in a very different style ; his prose is homely, 
even coarse, full of vivid details, and modelled, it is said, ** on 

4 

the Book of the Acts of the Apostles.*^ Dialogues and dramatic 

touches break the denunciatory monotony of his preaching and in- 

• 

vective but he is too uniformly wrathful. Itobert Qreene, hereafter 
to be noticed as a dramatist, is also the author of one of the earliest 
English novels, in a style inspired by Lyly. Sir Walter Ralegh 
was a man of the broadest culture, social as well as literary ; and 
few English writers have had half his experiences. In his prose he 
freed himself from the elaboration and the “conceits” of the 
Euphuists. In his DiuMferj' of Guiana (1595) he makes “the most 
brilliant and original contribution to the literature of travel ” made 
during the reign of Elisabeth ; and in his History of the World 
(begun in 1607) he shows a dignity and sustained power unequalled 
by other prose works of the time. His great defect is the enormous 
length of his sentences, some of which contain from one hundred 
and thirty to two hundred words. Richard Hooker was also given 
to very long and over-laboured sentences. But their parts are 
well balanced, and their rhetoric conforms to all the laws of 
academic writing. In fact, atademical is the most fitting epithet 
to be found for his prose. ' His illustrations are taken, not from 
nature, but from books. 

2. Sir Thomas tfalory (1430 — 1480). — Very little is known of 
the life of Malory, except the important fact that he wrote the 
Morte d' Arthur. This famous book is an adaptation of the old 
French romances relating to King Arthur, the mythical hero 
alike of Brittany and of Britain. The cycle of romances, dealt 
with therein, forms an epic on the life and death of the King 
and the deeds of the Knights of the Round Table, and might be 
called the Arthuriad. The book was finished in 1470, and printed 
by Caxton in 1485. This great printer says that he, “after the 
simple cunning that God hath sent him, emprised to imprint a book 
of the noble histories of the said King Arthur.” It is the most 
complete collection of the Arthurian romances in existence, written 
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in idiomatic English and in a style of narrative directness, natural 
charm, and manly simplicity. It was (he most popular book of the | 
sixteenth century, and has been a storehouse whence many English ^ 
writers have drawn their materials. The following is a fair specimen 
of Malory’s style: — 

How Akthur by tub Mean op Merlik gat Excaubur his Sword op 

THE Lady of the Lake. 

Right so the King and he departed, and went until an hermit that was 
a good man and a great le&ch. ^ the hermit searched all his wounds and 
gave him good salves i so the King was there three days, and then were his 
wounds well amended that he might ride and go. and so departed. And as 
they rode, Arthur said, I have no sword. No force, said Merlin, hereby is a 
sword that shall be yours an I may, So they rode till they came to n lake, 
the which was a fair water and broad, and in the midst of the lake Arthur was 
ware of an arm clothed in white samite, that held a fair sword in that hand. 
Lo, said Merlin, yonder is that sword I spake of. With that they snw a 
damsel going upon the lake : What damsel is that f said Arthur. That is the 
Lady of the Lake, snki Meilin; and within that lake is a rock, and therein is 
as fair a place as any on earth, and richly be^cen, and this damsel will come 
to you anon, and then speak ye fair to her that she will give you that sword. 
Anon withal came the damsel unto Arthur and saluted him, and he her (^ain. 
Damsel, said Arthur, what sword is that, that yonder the arm hokleth above 
the water? 1 would it were mine, for 1 have no sword. Sir Arthur King, 
said the damsel, that sword is mine, and if ye will give mt a gift when I ask it 
you, ye shall have it. Uy my faith, said Arthur, I will give you wh.at gift ye 
will ask. Well, said the damsel, go ye into yonder barge and row yourself 
to the sword, and take it and the scabbard with you, and 1 will a.sk my gift 
when 1 see my time. So Sir Arthur and Merlin alight, and lied their horses 
to two trees, and so they went into the Uiip, and when they came to the swor<l 
that the hand held, Sir Arthur took it up by the handles. an<l took it with 
him. And the arm and the hand went under the water i aruJ so they came 
into the land and rode forth. (From the <7/e^ e<lilion.) 

(i) **This chronicler of Knight boocl is himself a Knight. HU heart is 
devoted to the chivalry he portrays, and his longue Is the raiihful spokesman 
of his heart.” — rROPEssok IIaiks. 

(il) Tennyson drew from this book the framework for the Idylls of tht Kin^. 
He has indeed sometimes simply run Malory's narrative into g<)o<L blank 
verse : ** What saw thou there? said the King. Sir, he said, 1 saw nothing 
but the waters wap and (he waves wan. Ah, traitor untrue, now hast thou 
betrayed me iw’ice. . . . Hut now go again lightly, for thy i.arrying put let h 
me m great jeopardy of my life, for 1 haw taken cold.” 

Compare Tennyson’s AUrU (T Arthur 

What is it thou host seen or what hast heard? . . . 

I heard the rtppk* washic^ in the reeds 
And the wild w.itcr lapjnng on the crag. . . • 

Ah, miserable arrd unkind, untrue. 
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UnlcDjghily, irai tor-hearted J Woe is met . . . 

Watch what thou seest> and lightly bring me word. . . • 

... yet I iear 

My wound hath taken cold and I shall die. 

It is hardly necessary to mention Reginald Peoook (a Welshman 
who became Provost of Oriel College and afterwards Bishop of 
Chichester, but was deprived of his bishopric for heresy), the author 
of I^eprcssour of ovtrmuch Blaming of tho Clergy, He was an 
acute and ingenious reasoner, and his style shotvs marks of this 
acuteness. 

3. A much greater and better man was William Canton (1415—. 
1491), in many ^^•ays a most significant figure in the history 
of English Literature. Born in Kent, he w*as sent as boy to be 
apprenticed to Robert La^e, a London Jijercer, and Lord Mayor 
in i439»4o. After his master's death he w 5 nt to Bruges and settled 
there as a mercer ; he w'as so successful that in 1465 he was 
appointed President of the English Association of Merchant 
Adventurers. Some of his leisure he gave to literature, and spent 
his time happily in translating the Recueil des Jfistoires de Troye 
(1471). There was so eager a demand for this book, and Caxton’s 
eyes were “ so dimmed with overmuch looking on the white paper," 
and his hand “ so weary and not stedfast ” that he turned to the new 
invention of wooden movable types — black letter " -and set himself 
to study and to learn the art of printing. His translation of the 
jRuueil was the first English book ever printed, and it probably 
appeared in 1474. In 1475 he translated and printed The Game and 
Playe ofChesse, aj^d this is the second printed English book. He 
left ihe Low Countries in 1476 and set up his press at the Almonry, 
in the Broad Sanctuary of Westminster j and here he produced the 
first English book printed in England, the I>/e/es and Sayengis of the 
Philosop/urSf a translation from the French made by Anthony 
Woodville, Lord Rivers.* From this time he spent his life in 

* Blarh Letter is &im]>Iy a very black an^ heavy style of printing 
Golliic, or, as it is also called, German. Many of the best German printers, 
however, now use our Uoman ()pe. 

* Earl KiVers (Anthony \Voo<lviUe) was one of the chief patrons of 
the new art of priming. lie was a personal ftiend of Edward IV., 
who married his sister, Elisabeth Woodville. He was beheaded by 
Richard III. 
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translating and printing, and he translated twentyone books with 
his own hand. Wealthy persons who possessed books lent him 
their copies to print from ; and he may be said with accuracy to 
have printed all the English classics then in existence — the works 
of Chaucer and Gower, the Afcrie d'Arikurt the Lives of the 
Saints and the story of Rtynard the Fox. His translations are free 
and courageous paraphrases of their originals — written in a style 
that is clear, facile, idiomatic, virile, and graceful. The following 
IMssage contains an interesting tribute to Clraucer 

Crete thankee, lawde and honour ought (o be g>’ven iinlo the clerk cr, 
poeies, and historiographs, that have wreion many noble 1>okes of wysedoni, 
of the lyves, passions, and myracle* of holy sayntes ... of whom we shold 
not have knowen yf they had not left to us theyr monuments wreton. Emong 
whom and in cs|>ecia] to* fore alle other we ought to gyve a singular hiide 
unto that noble and grete philosopher CefTercy Chaucer, the which fur Ins 
ornate wryiyng in our longue maye well have the name of a laureate pocte. 
For to* fore that he by hys labour embclysshed, ornaioil, and made fa ire our 
EngUishc, in this royame was had rude speech and incongrue, as yet it 
appiereih, by olde Iwokes, whyehe at this day ought not to have placv ne 
be compared among ne lo hys beauteous volumes and aournate ' wrilyngcs. 

4. Sir Thomas More (1478— 1535) tvas bom in Cheapside, London 
— iho son of Sir John More, a judge in the Court of King's Bench. 
At thirteen he entered the household of Thomas Morton, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and was then sent to Oxford, where he was 
seized with an infectious ardour for the new study of Greek. 
Afterwards he became a member of New Inn and of Lincoln's 
Inn. He made the acquairttance, in 1498, of ihc great Dutch scholar 
Erasmus, and a life-long friendship, maintained by regular corre- 
spondence, was the result. The year 1504 saw him in Parliament, 
as member for a division of London, in which capacity he opposed 
a money grant, and earned the royal displeasure of Henry VII. 
In the summer of 1520 he attended Henry VIII. at the *UMeld 
of the Cloth of Gold " in Picardy. He rose through office after 
office— the Spc.-ikership of the House of Commons, the Chan- 
cellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, and others^ — to be at length, 
on the fall of Wolsey in 1529, Lord High Chancellor of the 
kingdom. In the year 1532 he foresaw difficulties and dangers 


* oraaie. 
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in connection with the question of divorcing Queen Katharine, 
resigned his office, and retired into the country. He had hoped 
to be forgotten ; but his royal master induced Parliament to call on 
all past and present holders of office to take an oath of adherence 
to the Act declaring Queen Katharine’s marriage illegal, and the 
headship of the Pope annulled. More would accept neither 
declaration, and refused to take the oath ; and he was beheaded 
on July 6th, 1535. His most famous work, written in Latin, is 
Utophi published in 1516, and translated into English in 1551; 
and his chief English book is his HUiory of Edward V. and 
Richard ///., written in 1513, but not published till 1543. In 
his Utopia i More, under the guise of a traveller’s story — the story 
of a man who had made several voyages abroad — sketches a 
series of reforms of which England stood greatly in need. In his 
Hiifory of Richard II L he gives to England, according to one critic, 
the ffrst specimen of good historical English prose.” 

(i) /rm.^An *'Inn of Court*' U th« place of residence of the legal 
societies of barristers. There are in London four : the Inner Temple ; 
the Middle Temple; Lincoln’s Inn; and Cray’s Inn. The two first were 
the residence of the old Krtights Temptars; and hence they preserve the 
name of “The Temple.” 

(ii) Erasmus was the most celebrated scholar of the sixteenth century, 

lie was a friend of More, of Dean Colet (who founded St. I'auls School), 
and of other distinguished men of the New Learning. He published a 
ilclightful set of C 9 nvtrtaiUnt (Colloquia), a Pnistof both in Latin ; 

‘ he edited the Creek Testament, and wrote a Latin tramUtion of It. lie 
refused a Cardinal's hat. 

(tii) Thomas More was hcatifietl in 18S6 by Pope Leo XIII. The 
rewuril came somewhat laic. 

(Iv) Uupia ~ Nowhere (cf. P/tVfs fr^m Nowhtrf of William Morris), 
comes from the two <>rcek words ev (not) and riiwpt (a place). More 
makes it the name of an imaginary Island, in the far WVt* where (he 
laws, the a<l ministration of them, and the executive arc all ideally 
perfect. Hence ihe a<ljeciive utopian is now applied to ideal schemes 
which cannot be put into practice. 

(v) More’s prose is the first example of goo<l English language s pure 
and perspicuous, well chosen, without vulgarisms and pedantry. . . . His 
Pfist^ry is the first book I hare read through without detecting any remnant 
of obsolete forms.” — II ai.Lam. 

5. John fiourchier, Lord Seniors (1467 1533), was a descendant 

of the Plantagenets, a courtier, a soldier, and a knight, and one 
of the chief supporters, both in peace and war, of the Earl of 
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Richmond, afterwards Henry VII. It was a relation of his, 
Cardinal Bourchier, who crowned the King at Westminster. 
He served under his friend the £arl of Suney in Scotland, and 
was present at the English victory of Flodden Field ; he was 
employed on several embassies , and he rose, in 1515, to be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In the year 1520 he was appointed 
Governor of Calais, where he died. His place in English literature 
is due to his translation of Froissart's CkronUU^ The translation 
is vigorous, manly, living ; and it lias been frequently pointed to 
as a model of English style. The following is an example given 
in modern spelling 

Thc Death of Kikc Robert the Bruce. 

It fortuned that King Robert of Scotland was right sore aged, 
and feeble \ for he was greatly charged with the great sickness, 
so that there was no way with him but death ; and when lie felt 
that his end drew near, he sent for such liarons and lords of his 
realm as he trusted best, and showed them how there was no 
remedy with him, but he must needs leave this transitory life. . . . 
And wheresoever ye come, let it be known, how ye carry with you 
the heart of King Robert of Scotland, at his instance and desire 
to be presented to the holy sepulchre. Then all the lords tliat 
heard these words, wept for pity. And when this knight, Sir James 
Douglas, might speak for weeping, he said. Ah, gentle and noble 
king, a hundred times I thank your grace of the great honour that ye 
do to me, sith of so noble and great treasure ye give me in charge \ 
and, sir, I shall do with a glad heart all that ye have commanded me, 
to the best of my true power ; how be it, I am not worthy nor 
sufficient to achieve such a noble enterprise. Then the King said, 
Ah, gentle knight, I thank you, so that ye will promise to do it. 
Sir, said the knight, I shall do it undoubtedly, by the faith tliat I 
owe to God, and to the order of knighthood. Then I thank you, 
said the King, for now I shall die in mote ease of my mind, sith 
that I know that the most worthy and sufficient knight of my 
realm shall achieve for me, the which I could never attain unto. 

(i) John Froissart (1337—1410) was invited lo England by Queen 
Philippa of Hainauk, the wife of Ed ward III. In 1365 he visited Scot- 
land. His great work is the Ckr^/u^ue lU France^ d‘Angi€Uire, tfFcMe, 

5 
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et and covers ihe historic ground from 1332 (ill 1400. It was 

published before ihe close of the Mcenth century, and was thus among 
the few books printed very early. 

(ii) Lord Berners also wrote a translation of Marcus Aurelius from a 
French version taken from the Spanish, which be called Tfu Caiden Book 
of Marous Auretiui. 

6. The Chroniclers. — From the earliest periods of English litera- 
ture, history, so-called, seems to have engaged the attention of 
many writers, generally known as Chroniclers. From Bede and 
the unknown authors of Xhe Saxon Ckronidoy down to Caxtoh’s 
continuation to his own time of the Poly<hronuon (see p. 38), 
a steady succession is to be found in which sober fact gradually 
begins to emerge from the shadow of myth and legend. We have 
seen the appearance of Lord Berners’s translation of Froissart’s 
great work. This was soon followed by Bober t Pabyan’s 
cordatue of Histories^ first printed by Pynson in 1516; this was 
again continued (154a) in Edward Hall’s history of the Wars of 
the Roses and of the reigns of the two first Tudor sovereigns 
(generally known as Hall’s ChrontcU\ which Shakespeare followed 
in some of his historical pbys. 

/•j. Hugh Latimer (1491 — 1555) was born in Leicestersnire, the 
son of a yeoman, who suffered from the growth of large sheep- 
farms, which required large capital and a new class of landlord. 
Latimer took his degree at Cambridge in 1510; became a priest, 
was made a royal chaplain in 1534, and Bishop of Worcester the 
year after. During the short reign of King Edward VI, he 
laboured hard for the Reformation. On Queen Mary’s acces- 
sion Latimer was a marked man. He was arrested and com- 
mitted to the Tower in 1553; was sent down to Oxford, along 
with Ridley and Cranmer, to defend the new doctrines regarding 
the mass before the assembled divines of the two universities ; 
and was burnt, with Ridley, on October i6th, 1555, outside the 
north wall of Oxford, *‘at the ditch over against Balliol Collie.” 
His works consist of SerntonSy which are written in a lively and 
homely style, free from pedantry of any kind, of a talkative and 
even garrulous character. His style is the antipodes of the 
classical, the periodic, the Latinised style. It is always simple, 
direct, fresh, and abounding in short phrases. Sometimes he 
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indulges in alliteration. He denounces lazy and '^unprcaching 
prelates’’ as men who are ^*so placed in palaces, couched in « 
j courts, ruffling in their rents, dancing in their dominions, pam^e^ing 
their punches, munching In their mangers, moiling in their 
manors and mansions, and loitering in their lordships.” Such 
a style (the English of which has been modernised in the above 


extract) would not be tolerated nowadays : it possesses one of the 
worst qualities of a bad style — self-consciousness. The following, 
however, is a specimen of Latimer’s writing in a plain, straight- 
forward style 


My fiuhcr wu a yoman, and had do laodes of hit owne, onlye he had a 
farme of iii or iiil pound by yere at ihe unermusi, and liere upon he Ulled to 
much as kepte halfe a dosen men. lie had walLe for a hundred shepe ; and 
my mol her mylketl xxx kyne. Me was able and did And the king a haniesse, 
with hym selfe, amt hys hor»s«, whyki he came to ye place the.*u he should 
receyue the kynges wages. I can remembre yat 1 iHickled hys h.'irnes when 
he went unto Black e heeaih felde. Me kejH me to schole. or elks 1 had not 
bene able to haue preached before the kinges makstie no we. He meryed niy 
systres with v pounde or xx nobles a pece, so that he broughie them vp in 
godlines, and feare of Cod. 


Lctimtr is a corruption of the word Laiiner (m irandator or Inter* 
preter). "It signiAcs he that interprets Lalin and though hv interprcled 
French, Spanish, or Italian, he was caUe<l ihc King's Ladner— that is, the 
King*s Interpreter."— SftLDSN. 


8. Roger Ascham (1515 — 1568), a well-known writer on Arch cry 
and Education, and a fine clissical scholar, was born at Kirby 
Wiskc, near Northallerton, m Yorkshire. In 1530 he was entered 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he worked very hard at 
Greek, not only studying himself, but leaching younger students. 
Archcry had been his jKission from early youth ; he wrote a book 
on it, styled Toxophihuy which he presented to Henry VIII. in 
*545 ) “*id “he did so well like and allow it, as he gave me 
a living for it”; this was worth ;£’io a year, which had then 
the purchasing power of ;£ioo at the presctii time. In 1531 
he was made Fellow of St. John’s, and was afterwards Reader 
(Lecturer) in Greek, and Public Orator of the University. In 
the year 1548 he became tutor to the Princess Elizabeth, who 
was an apt and zealous pupil, and read Greek several hours a day. 
His other book, The Sih^Umas/er, was not published (ill after his 
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death. Ascham >vas a jealous lover of the English language, and 
although an excellent cbssical scholar, he preferred to employ 
homely words and phrases rather than the ornate and learned 
words—“ inkhorn terms ’'—provided by Latin and Greek. In his 
Toxophilus he speaks of ‘‘ writing this English matter in the English 
speech for Englishmen.” Ascham's style has been called ‘‘the 
first accomplished plain style in English.” 

The Decline of Archery. 

Young children use not (shooting) ; young men, for fear of them 
whom they be under too much, dare not ; sage men for other 
greater businesses, will not ; aged men for lack of strength, can 
not ; rich men for covetousness’ sake, care not ; poor men for 
cost and charge, may not \ masters for their household keeping, 
heed not ; servants kept in by their masters very oft, shall not \ 
craftsmen for getting of their living, very much leisure have notj 
and many there be that oft begins, but for unaptness proves 
not ; and most of all which when they be shooters give it over 
and list not ; so that generally men everywhere for one or other 
consideration much shooting use not. 

9, John Foxe (1516 — 1587) was bom at Boston, in Lincoln* 
sliire, in the same year as Mary Tudor. He was educated M 
Brasenosc College, Oxford, and elected Fellow of MagdiJM 
in 1539. He resigned his fellowship in 1545; and in 
became tutor to the children of the Earl of Surrey (who had 
been executed the year before), a post which he held for five 
years. On the accession of Queen Mary he fled to the 
Continent, to avoid persecution, and lived during her reign 
chiefly at Frankfort and Bale. At the latter place he was 
employed as Reader (or corrector for the press) in the printing 
office of John Oporinus, who published for him ' the first 
edition of his Sooi of Martyrs. Returning to England in 1559, 
the year after Mary died, he was ordained priest in 1560, and 
received a Prebend^. in Salisbury Cathedral. The first editjon of 

' A Py<btH4 was origiDaily a portion of food and drink supplied j then it 
came to mean an ecclesiastical living. ** When canons ceased to live in common, 
each canon received a share of the cathedral revenues, called a PrtUnd," 
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his famous work (1554) was in Lai in ; but in 1563 he issued 
a lai^er edition in English from I he press of his friend John 
Day. Four editions, all in folio, were produced during Foxe’s 
lifetime; and five more within Ihe next two generations. The 
book represents one side of the strong, turbulent, intense life 
of the sixteenth centur>*. Dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, it was 
ordered to be set up in all parish churches for the use of the 
people; and its influence was immense and incalculable. The 
author believed everything ihat was bad about his opponents, and 
credited his martyrs with the possession of every Christian virtue. 
The stories and scenes are thoroughly realistic; they are presented 
with the vividness of the drama; inquisitors, martyrs, spectators, 
are full of life and passion ; and he spares his readers no horrible 
barbarity, no pathetic detail, unlit they arc filled with pity and 
indignation, intensified by the very nature of his plain matter- 
offact style. His calmness, his sobriety, his earnestness and 
directness, stirred to their depths the feelings of the English 
Puritans. 

(i) Oponnus’s (• fruir.gathwr ^ reaper) real name was Johann llcrbct. 
Uarnccl men (a cla<» which inciuUcil printers) in ihc siaiecnlh century weic 
in the hahlt of translating ihcir native rvames into Greek or Lathi, or Iwtii. 
Thus Gerhanlt Gcrhar<]t Iwconics Desidcrius Erasmus ; Schwarzerde is turned 
inio Mclanchthon ? an<l so on. But Luther refused to follow this fashion. 

<ii> The full title of 7 kt 0/ A/ar/yrt is ten lines long: ^ius and 
Ahuumous p/ /ktsi latUr and Ptrilptts Dpyu AUatrs pf tht 

Ckurehx etc. ^ 

/ 10- The Later Chroniclen,— The work of the early Chroniclers 
was combined and continued by John Stow (XJ25— 1O04), who 
published his Summary of En^iish Chronicia in 1561. He is better 
known, however, by his Surety of London, published ir^ 1598— a 
work of great value to the antiquary and historian. It is curious 
to note, as an early means of rewarding men of letters, that in 
1604 he received authority from James I. to collect “amongst our 
loving subjects their voluntary contributions and kind gratuities.” 
His contemporary. John Speed (1542—1029), was author of a^ 
llntovy of GraU Britain under the Com/uests of the Bomnns, 
Saxons, Varus, and Aormans, whicli he continued to the reign of 
James I., and published in i6ji. 
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The l)est-known writer of this group was undoubtedly Raphael 
Holinshed (d. about 15S0), who produced, under the patronage 
of a printer named Wolfe, in whose service he worked for some 
years as translator, J^apkael Jfoiingesked's CronyeU, from which 
Shakespeare derived the plots of CymMint^ Macbeth^ and King 
Lcar^ as well as much of the materials for his English historical 
plays. 

/ II. John Lyly (1553 — r6od), the author of Eupkues and of the 
fashion called Euphuism,’* was born in the Weald' of Kent. He 
entered Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1569, at the age of sixteen. 
In the spring of i579he published his Euphues ; or^ i/re Anatomy 
of Wit \ this volume was followed in 1580 by Eup/tues and his 
Eng/und. The purpose of both was the purpose of Spenser in 
his Faerie Queene^ to show how a gentleman should be educated 
and trained. A number of plays were also written by him ; but 
none have held the stage. Lyly died in London in 1606, when 
Shakespeare was a man of forty- two. In his prime of life he 
seems 10 have suffered from courtly neglect and poverty \ for in 
the year 1593 wc find him writing to the Queen r “Thirteen years 
your Highness’s servant, but yet nothings twenty friends that 
though they say they will be sure, I find them sure to be slow. 
A thousand hopes, but all nothing; a hundred promises, but yet 
nothing.” 

17 . Euphues. — Eupliues is a well-born gentleman of Athens 
who sets out on his travels, and, among other places, visits 
Naples — “a place of more pleasure than profit, and yet of more 
profit than piety.” There he meets an old and much-experienced 
gentleman, Eubulus,^ who tells him about the city, 'tvarns him 
against its dangers, and sums up his advice in these words: 
“ Serve God, love God, fear God, and God will so bless thee as 
either heart can wirfh* or thy friends desire.” But Euphues, like 
other young met^ disdains the advice, and prefers to purchase 
his expcrienc^Sn 'the usual way. When he gets back to Athens, 
however, he whies an earnest letter to a friend, warning him of 

* The Weald^W Wold (a forest) of Kent b the Kentish portion of a large dis- 
Uict which runs from Kent through Sussex and Surrey and even into Hampshire. 

' Well-advised* 
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the snares and traps Uid for young travellers in Italy. The book 
also contains an essay on the education of the young. Euphues 
continues his travels into England, bnds with his friend Philautus ^ 
at Dover, and passes through Canterbury. They call by the way 
on a retired courtier, who keeps bees, and has many sage remarks 
to make about them. In London the two young gentlemen 
frequent the polite society of Camilla and other fair, wise, and 
pious ladies, between whom and the gentlemen much conceited,” 
antithetic, and ornate conversation passes. The style of both 
books is elaborate, epigrammatic, affected, and abounding in similes, 
drawn from the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral worlds. 
The distinctive marks of Euphuism are antithesis and balance of 
phrases (which usually run in pairs), elaborate alliteration, and 
endless similes. Otherwise the English is idiomatic and simple. 
The euphuism which lus book gave a name to, was a persistent 
elaboration of a style that had been current even before he began 
to write— a style that suited ** the dainty ear of the curious sifter.” 
‘*Ii is a world,” says Lyly himself, *‘io see how Englishmen desire 
to hear a finer speech than the language will allow; to eat finer 
bread than is made of wheat ; to wear finer cloth than is wrought 
of wool” 

<i) The word Euphues mcens wcll.nalufed, well-bred. The term Buphu* 
ism is somecmics confounded wUh eupktmism (^delicAcy in expression). 

(ii) Cm«U meant originally a (heu/iht. It is simply a form of the 
Latin eeneeptns (concept). U U only wilhin tale times lhal it has gained 
an ofTcnsIve meaning. Chaucer was callc<l “a conceited clerk '’—a 
man ol learning and ingenuity t Drayton sjwaks of conceited mastjucs ” 
—ingeniously constructed; and Lvdyn tells us of a conceited chair to 
sleep in,” meaning a cltair ingeniously devised for sleep. 

(Hi) ” Our nation arc in his deU for a new English which he taughl them. 
Euphues and his England began first (hat language ; all our ladies were (hen 
his scholars ; and that lleauly in Court which couhl not (xirlcy Euphnism— 
lhal is to say, who was unable to converse in pure an»i refotmc<l En;;Ilsh, 
which he had forme<l his work to lie the *tan<lar<l of— was as little regarded 
as she which now there speaks not French.” — Stfc Kekry Dlou.vt (1G32J. 

Ex trait Jrout Lovt’s Constancy. 

When my lady had ended this strange discourse, I >vas stricken 
into such a maze, that for the space almost of half an hour, I 




* Selfdover. 
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lay 05 It had been in a trance, mine eyes almost standing m tny 
head without motion, my face without colour, my mouth without 
breath, insomuch that Iffida began to screech out, and call 
company, which called me also to myself, and then with a faint 
and trembling tongue, I uttered these words: '‘Lady, I cannot 
use as many words as I would, because you see I am weak, nor 
give so many thanks as I should, for tliat you deserve infinite. 
If Thyrsis have planted the vine, I will not gather the grapes: 
neither is it reason, that he having sowed with pain, that 1 should 
reap the pleasure. This sufliceih me and delighleth me not a 
little, that you are so faithful, and he so fortunate. Yet, good 
lady, let me obtain one small suit, which derogating nothing from 
your true love, must needs be lawful, that Is, that I m.ty in this 
sickness enjoy your company, and if I recover, be admitted as 
your servant: the one will hasten my health, the other prolong 
my life.7 

13. Robert Greene (1558 — 1592). — The popularity of Lyly's 
style produced many imitators, the most successful of whom was 
probably Robert Greene, whom we shall again meet in connection 
with the Elizabethan drama. Born at Norwich, he was educated 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he graduated in 1578; 
and, as was then fashionable, travelled on the Continent for 
two or three years, visiting, as he tells us in the Rtpcntance 
of Rolxrt Greenf, both Italy and Spain, “where,'’ he says, 
“ he both sawe and practizde such villainie as is abhominable 
to declare.” He published in 1588 the novel of Dorastus and 
Fauniay with the alternative title of Pandosto ; or, the Triumph 
\ of Time. On this novel Shakes{>eare founded his drama, The 
Winters Tale. Greene fell, like so many of the Elizabethan 
writers, into bad habits and bad company ; and, though his 
evil courses seem to have alternated with fits of genuine 
repentance, he died miserably “of a surfeit of pickled herrings 
and Rhenish wine ” on September 3rd, 1592, at his lodging 
near Dowgatc, in (he house of a poor shoemaker, whose wife 
crowned his head after death with a garland of bays. “ He was 
buried in the New Churchyard near Bedlam on the following 
day, the cost of the funeral being (is. ^d." 
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TIjc following extract from Pandosto is a fair specimen of Greene’s 
prose style: — 

Alas, sweet, unfortunate babe, scarce bom before envied by 
Fortune, would *lhe day of thy birth had been the term of tliy 
life : then shouldst thou have made an end to care and preventetl 
thy father’s rigour. Tfiy faults cannot yet deserve such hateful 
revenge, thy days are too short for so sharp a doom, but Oiy 
untimely death must pay thy mother’s debts, and her guiltless 
crime must be thy ghastly curse. And shalt thou, sweet babe, be 
committed to Fortune, when thou. art already spited by Fortune? 
Shall the seas be thy harbour, and the hard boat thy cradle ? 
Shall thy tender mouth, instead of sweet kisses, be nipped with 
bitter storms ? Shalt thou have the whistling winds for thy lullaby, 
and the salt sea^foam instead of sweet milk? Alas, what destinies 
would assign such hard hap ? Let me kiss thy lips, sweet infant, 
and wet thy tender cheeks with my tears, and put this chain about 
thy neck, that if Fortune save thee, it may help to succour thee. 
Thus since thou must go to surge in the gastful seas, with a 
sorrowful kiss I bid thee farewell, and 1 pray the gods that thou 
may c St fare well. 

14. 6ir Philip Sidney (1554 — 1586), a poet, a critic, student, ' 
soldier, and statesman, was born at Penshurst Castle, in Kent (one 
of tlie loveliest of the homes of England ”), and educated at 
Shrewsbury School ; at the age of thirteen he was entered of 
Christ Church, Oxford. His father was Sir Henry Sidney, Lord 
Deputy in Ireland; his mother was the eldest daughter of John 
Dudley, Duke of North umt>erland, and sister of the Earl of 
Leicester. He did not stay long at Oxford, but left it to travel 
on the continent. In the month of August, 1572, he was in 
Paris on St. Daribolomcw’s Day (August 24th), and barely 
cscajjed assassination, by taking refuge in the house of Walsing- 
liam, the English Ambassador. From Paris he went on to 
Frankfort, and thence to Vienna, where he gave up his time to 
horsemanshiji, fencing, tilting, and, in short, to learning the use 
of every kind of wcajKm and every kind of martial exercise. 
Going on to Ital)*, he studied geometry and astronomy at Venice 
and Padua ; and after three years’ absence he returned to England, 
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where he became **the pride and delight of the E nglish Conrtl^ 
In 1581 Sidney entered Parliament as Knight of the Shire for 
the county of Kent ; and in 1585 he was appointed Governor of 
Flushing. The year after, he took the field against the Spaniards 
and besieged them in Zutphen, where he was fatally wounded, 
and died at the age of thirty>one. His body was brought home 
and buried in St. Paul’s, amid the mourning of the whole 
i nation. Sidney, besides being the most perfect example of the 
I chivalry of his age, has a distinct place in literature. His chief 
prose works are the Arcadia—^ romance in the style of Lyly’s 
EuphutSf written to amuseTiis sister, the Countess of Pembroke, 
and styled .by Milton. vain aoi amatoriaus_paem.” — and the 
\p^logi€ for PottrU — the first piece of pure literary criticism in 
e English language, and the source from which many other 
I critics have drawn their opinions and their arguments. He also 
wrote a series of beautiful sonnets (see p. ixi). His writings — 
prose and verse — were circulated in MS. during his lifetime, and 
not printed till after his death. 


Ull 


( 1 ) Sidney's sister was (hat Countess of Pembroke of whom Ben Jonson 
wrote 

UnOemeaih (his sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse. 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke's mother : 

Death 1 ere (hou hast slain another 
LcarnM and fair and goo<l as she. 

Time shall throw a dart at thee. 


(ii) In X578» when Sidney was a young man of four*and‘twenty, William (he 
Silent (1533 — 15S4, William of Nassau. Prince of Orange, and an ancestor 
of our William 111 .) re<|ues(ed Fulke Greville to tell Queen Elizabeth (hat 

1 *'Hcr htajesty had one of the ripest and greatest Counsellors of Estate in 
Sir Philip Sidney that at this day live<l in Europe." 

(iii) The S^ttnifs were published in l$9l ; the Areadia in part In X 59 P^ 
its entirety in 1593 ; and \\^c ApchgU in 1595. 

1 (iv) " Sidney's works well accord with his life : in these few years he had 
time to take in with a clear and kindly glance nil those beauties of ancient 
or modern times, of distant countries or of his own, which set (he hearts 
of his contemporaries beating, and he is therefore, perhaps, on account of 
his catholicity, the most worthy of Shakespeare’s immediate precursors."— 

JuSSKKAN’D. 


15. The Travellers. — The expansion of the known world, con- 
sequent on the discovery of America, revived (hat interest in books 
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of travel which had been kindled by the Crusade3 in the 
fourteenth century. First amongst sixteenth-century writers to 
satisfy this demand stands Richard Hakluyt (155 2 — i6z6). Born 
at Eyton, in Herefordshire, educated at Westminster School and 
Christ Church, Oxford, he took holy orders, and obtained in 
15S3 a chaplaincy to the English Ambassador in Paris. He early 
turned his attention to geography and books of travel, and published 
while in France an annotated edition of Martyr's ' Dc Orbe JSTovo, 
and wrote an account of Laudonni^re's expedition to Florida. His 
great work, the Princi^li Navigations, Voiages, and Discoveries of 
the English Nation, first appeared in 1589, and was republished 
in three volumes, 1598-^7600. He has given his name to the 
Hakluyt Society, founded In London in 1846 for the publication 
of rare works on early geography, history, and travels. His/ 
writings did much to foster the spirit of naval adventure and! 
national pride which is $0 characteristic of the age of Elizabeth. 
He was fullowed by Samuel Purchas (1575 — 1626), also a 
clergyman, born at Thaxted, in Essex, author of Purchase His 
Pilgrimage, published In 1613. With this was embodied much 
of the work of Hakluyt, and the whole appeared in five volumes, 
known under the title of Pnrehas's Pilgrims. 

With these should be classed the WTitings of Sir John Davis 
(1530—1605), one of the earliest seekers for the North-West 
Passage. He discovered in 1585 the Strait which bears his name, 
and was killed by Japanese pirates in the Strait of Malacca, 
December 27th, 1605. 

iC. Walter Raleigh (1552^1618), courtier, soldier, sailor,! 
statesman, historian, and poet, was born at the manor-house ofj 
Hayes Barton, near Budicigh, in Devonshire. He studied at the 
colleges of Christ Church and Oriel in Oxford ; but he broke off his 
residence at college to fight with the Huguenots in Franco against the 
Roman Catholic party. I’rivatcering was the favourite pursuit of 
the more daring spirits of Queen Elisabeth’s reign ; and the Spanish 
galleons which were constantly going to and fro, laden with gold, 

• Pcicr Manyr dc Anghicrra, born near Milan 1455 ; died ai Vnlladolkl 1526. 
Ill* principal work. Or^ treats of the first thirty years of American 

cliseovecy. 
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silver, and precious stones, between Spain and South America, were 
always a tempting prey. Raleigh equipped vessels for cutting out j 
and taking the Spanish treasurC'Ships ; and winning fame in this 
way, he rose quickly in favour with the Queen, who admired 
brave and handsome men. By her he was knighted (1585), pre- 
sented witli 12,000 acres of forfeited estates in Ireland, received 
a monopoly of wines, was made Captain of the Guard and Vice- 
lAdmiral of Devon and Cornwall. His friend Spenser called him' 
khe “Shepherd of the Ocean”; and there was no expedition, by 
^ea or land, that he was not eager for. In the year 1591 he wrote 
an account of the famous '‘Fight of the Revenge,” waged at the 
Aiores in a single ship by his cousin. Sir Richard Grenville, against 
I the combined Spanish Fleet. This little book “is one which 
no Englishman can read without being stirred by it as with the 
j sound of a trumpet." The description is closely followed by^ 
Tennyson in his poem, T/ie Rtvens^ : A Raliad of tht Flcft. In 1595 \ 
he sailed on an expedition to Guiana, to find the El Dorado of South 
America. In 1596 he joined Essex in his expedition against Cadiz, 
^'‘to singe the King of Spain’s beard." With the death of Elizabeth 
and the accession of James I., the black days of adversity came upon 
Raleigh. He was accused of being a partner in a plot to place 
Arabella Stuart on the throne, was tried and sentenced to death, but 
was reprieved and thrown into the Tower. Here he spent twelve years 
—years given to chemical studies and the writing of his Jlislory of Hu 
World, which was never finished. He was released to make a Last! 
expedition to Guiana in 1618 ; it failed, and James I,, to gratifyj 
Spanish hatred and revenge, sent Raleigh to the block, under his 
old sentence, given fifteen years before, and he was executed in' 
Old Palace Yard, Westminster, on October 29th, 1618. Hisj 
headless corpse was interred in the chance) of St. Margaret’s 
Church, near the scene of his execution : the place is now marked 
by a brass tablet. 

(1) LI Dor.ido (Spanish The QlWcd), (he mythical chief of a city 
of fabulous Wealth supposed by the .Spanlanls to exist in South or Central 
America. The name i« commonly applied to the city, which was an object of 
search to all the early explorers of South Amcrica- 

(ij) The Hiitory 0 / th^ W'ortd was conceire<l on an impossible plan; it 
ends about ijc B.c.> Nvhen ihc Romans had made a final conquest of 
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Macedon. Written on such 4 scale, and at so slow n rate, the History cftht 
World could never be accomplished in the course of a single life. But beyond 
the interest attaching to it as vfritten in the weary years passed in prison, 
portions of the book possess a distinct value for the brilliancy of the style. 
These are scattered through iu pages with much that is poor, frigid, and 
featureless ; and judging from the latter, it is probable that Raleigh was 
assisted by others in the compilation of the work. 


The Revenge. 

The Master Gunner, finding himself and Sir Richard thus 
prevented and mastered by the greater number, would have slain 
himself with a sword had he not been by force withheld and locked 
into his cabin. Then ihe General sent many boats aboard The 
Revenge^ and divers of our men, fearing Sir Richard’s disposition, 
stole away aboard the General and other ships. Sir Richard, thus 
overmatched, was sent unto by Alonso Bassan to remove out of 
The Revetige, the ship being marvellous unsavoury, filled with blood 
and bodies of dead and wounded men like a slaughter-house. 
Sir Richard answered that he might do with his body what he list, 
for he esteemed it not, and as he was carried out of the ship 
he swounded, and reviving again desired the company to pray for 
him. The General used Sir Richard with all humanity, and left 
nothing unattempted that tended to his recovery, highly com- 
mending his valour and worthiness, and greatly bewailed the 
danger wherein he was, being unto them a rare si)ectacle, and a 
resolution seldom approved, to see one ship turn toward so many 
enemies, to endure the charge and boarding of so many huge 
Armados, and to resist and repel the assaults and entries of so 
many soldiers. 

17. Richard Hooker (1553 — 1600), one of the greatest divines 
that England has produced, was born at Hcavitrec, near Exeter, five 
years before the accession of Elizabeth to the throne. At ilie ago 
of fourteen he entered Corpus Christ i College, O.^ford. Ordained in 
* 5 ^ 2 , he was appointed to preach at St. Raul’s Cross, and three years 
after ho received the appointment of Master of tlio Temple. Here 
he was not happy ; he had a “ silly, clownish, scolding wife ” at 
home; and in the pulpit, wliat he preached in the morning was flatly 
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contradicted by his colleague in the afternoon. 

SfiUPOP*^ r.flt^t<> rhurv, an^ ^e ^ Hooker 

soon grew weary of this — being a man, as he said himself, “whom 
God and Nature intended, not for contentions, but for study and 
qu ie t ness. ” Th e Arch bishop o f Canterbu ry was accordin g )y appeal ed 
to, and asked by Hooker to remove him “into some quiet parsonage, 
where I may see Cod's blessings spring out of my mother-earth, and 
eat my own bread in peace and privacy.” The rectory of Boscombe, 
in Wiltshire, was accordingly given him in 1591, and in 1595 he 
became Rector of Bishopsbourne, in Kent, where he died in 1600. 
At Boscombe he finished four books of his great work, the Laws 
of ^ccUsiastUal Polity^ which appeared in 1594; the fifth book 
was published in 1597, and the remaining three after his death. 
This work was intended to defend the Anglican Church against the 
attacks of the Roman Catholic party on the one hand, and the 
Calvinists on the other. But in it Hooker examines the foundations 

I upon which all religious and political institutions are based. His 
style is often eloquent, and always rhetorical \ and he had a fine 
ear for a well-balanced sentence. But, like most other writers of 
I his century, the great length of his sentences sometimes wearies. 

I His imagination w*a$ not creative; it depended on books and on 
[what he had collected in the course of his reading. He never 
* freed himself from the trammels of a Latin construction ; and hence 
* many of his sentences have an appearance of being laboured. 

Fi^OM THE Sermon on the Nature or Pride. 

Justice, that which flourishing upholdeth, and not prevailing 
disturbeth, shaketb, threateneth with utter desolation and ruin the 
whole world : justice, that whereby the poor have their succour, the 
rich their ease, the potent their honour, the living their peace, the 
souls of the righteous departed their endless rest and quietness : 
justice, that which God and angels and men are principally exalted 
by : justice, the chiefest matter contended for at this day In the 
Christian world : in a word, justice, that whereon not only all our 
present happiness, but m the Kingdom of God our future joy 

I * Canterbury aa conservaiive AnglicanUm \ Geneva s reforming Calvinism. 
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dependeth. So that, whether we be in love with the one or with 
the other, with things present or things to come, with earth or with 
heaven ; in that which is so greatly available to both, none can but 
wish to be instructed. 

I {[) “His style,** says Fuller, “was long and |^y, drawing on a whole 
flock of several clauses before he came to the end of a sentence. 

00 “What is most temarkahic throughout the whole argument is not any 
incisiveness or any originality of thought. Hooker's originality lies rather in 
his wiuahte grasp of many truths, anrl in his power of co-ordinating and 
harmonising those truths. "-^DowuEtf. 



CHAPTER VII. 


THE HRAIlfA AND DRAMATISTS BEFORE SHAKESPEARE. 

r. The Drama. — The origin of the Drama lies deep down in. 
human nature. Children love to “act/* to perform a play, to 
represent some part of human life In which they will probably 
have to take a share when they come to be grown-up. Hence they 
love to imitate. They play “at shops”; they play “at soldiers”; 
they act a trial at law ; ihclr “whole vocation is/* as Wordsworth 
saj-s, “endless imitation.” Action, speech, laughter — these produce 
comedy : action, speech, tears — these arc the elements of tragedy. 

2 . The Origin of the Drama. — The English Drama had its origin 
chiefly in the services and customs of the Church. When by far 
the brger number of the people of England could not read, the 
clergy tried to teach them the Sacred History by dramatic represen- 
tation, in which the personages of Scripture were shown in more or 
less appropriate dresses, went through a certain course of prescribed 
action, and made short speeches or took parts in dialogue. These 
were “Mysteries** or “Miracle Plays.” Strictly speaking, the mystery 
play was based on Bible incidents and Bible personages ; the 
miracle play set forth incidents from the lives of the Saints. The 
earliest mysteries were written and spoken in Latin ; the earliest 
representations were given in the churches themselves, and by the 
clergy and choristers. 

(j) Th€re is exiant a miracl« play called S/. NichpJat, written in Latin, in 
the twelfth century, by an Englishman called Hilarius j this was performed 
in the church detlicateU to that Sainu On St. Nkliolas's Day the image of 
the Saint was removed, and a living actor, dressed like the statue, took bis 
place in the shrine. At a pau»e in the service, a rich and richly dresse<l 
“heathen” enters, lays down his treasure at the foot of the shrine, and 
begs the Saint to keep a watchful eye uport it while he is absent on a 

So 
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journey. Some thieves come in end carry ofT the treasure. The heathen 
returns, finds his treasure gone, takes up a whij> anti applies it to the back 
of the Saint. Then the image moves, comes down from ils niche, goes 
out and talks with the thieves. The coming back of the Saint to life 
terrifies them, and they bring back the stolen treasure. 

(ii) Tlie earliest miracle play in English was Tkt Harr^wittg /»/ 
which belongs to the latter half of the thirieenlh century. 


3. The Miraclo Play. — About the early part of the reign of 
Edward III. (1327 — 1377) miracle plays began to be acted in 
English. The feasts of the Church — -on which there was a holiday 
for gentle and simple, for the working poor as well as for the 
rich^were great evenU in the Middle Ages; “people thought of 
them long before, saw them in the distance, towering above the 
common level of days, as cathedrals tower above houses.'’ The 
great Church festivals were Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, and 
Corpus Chnsti ; and on these days, and after them, were produced 
the well-known plays representing sacred subjects. In the course 
of time the production of these plays passed from the hands of the 
clergy into those of the Guilds of Towns. Each Guild fitted up 
“Pageants" or carriages, on four or on six wheels, with houses of 
two storeys upon them ; in the lower room the actors dressed 
themselves and painted their faces, in the upper room they acted 
the play. When they had performed an act or play in one 
place, they wheeled the carriage on to another street. T'hus the 
whole town became one great open-air theatre; ordinary business 
gave way entirely to those representations. Each car or i>agcant 
was set apart to represent one of the places where the events of 
Ihe play were enacted. The fittest spots for the performances 
were at the crossings of streets or in the chief s(iuarcs of the 
town; and thrice fortunate were the families who had houses 
that looked ui>on these crossings or squares. And so sequences 
of plays were represented in cities like London, Dublin, Vork 
Chester, Coventry, Lancaster, and Preston. On high-days and 
holidays, such dramas occupied the town ; the whole city w.is given 
up to the* drama; and three days, someiimeri as m.iny as eight, were 
devoted to dramatic enjoyment. 

rJl.’l I •=’’""‘"8 tor ihc r.|)rtscnialio.« «« 

reeub.ed by aucon, and ihe play. wc.. p.,f„,mcd under rl.c .vin.lov.s of 

6 
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the highest hid< 1 ers. In other cases the scaffolds were fixed, so that the 
representation was performed only at one place.”— J. J. Jussrrand. 

(ii) Each Guild m a town would tahe upon itself the proper mounting 
and acting of one play in the series. Thus, at Easter, the Guild of Tanners 
enacted TA< Fail «f Lucifer; the Drapers performed The Creatien and 
Fall ; the Water-bad era or Water<^lrawers set forth The Stery of Noah's 
/•locd. Each Guild possessed and kept in good repair — mended and gilded 
when necessary— the properties, Aimiture, and dresses required for each play. 

(iii) In the play of The Day of fiulgnietif^ those who represented the souls 
of the saved were dressed in white leather ; the others had their faces 

bleached, and wore linen dresses painted in bbek, yellow, and re<1 to 

suggest fire and fiames. 

(iv) Sometimes these plays took days to perform. In the year 1409, when 
Henry IV. was King, the Parish Clerks of London gave, at Islington, a 
play called Matter from the Creation of ike World, which lasted eight days. 

4. The Four CoUeotiOQS.— There are in existence at the present 
time four great collections of these sacred plays. They are known 
as the York, the Wakefield or Towncley, the Coventry, and the 
Chester Plays. They are written In very various metres ; rime 
and alliteration, sometimes the two together, are employed j the 
lines arc sometimes long, sometimes short; and lyrical stanzas are 
now and then introduced. The series used in one town might be 
borrowed by another; but, in general, each town wrote and pro- 
duced its own plays. 

(i) The York ColUetion contains forty-eight jiieces, and belongs to the 
middle of the fourteenth century. 

(ii) The Wakefield Collection contains thirty-two, and belongs to iHo 
middle of the fifteenth century. This cycle is also called the ‘^Towneley 
Collection,*’ because they lielonged to the library of the Towneley family, 
of Towneley Hall, Lancashire. Twenty-four of these plays are based on 
the New Testament; eight on the Old. 

(iii) The Coventry Collection contains forty-two plays. The mss. belong 
to the fifteenth century. 

(iv) The Cheeier Colleetion contains twenty-four plays. The mss. 
belong to the end of the fifteenth century. 

5. Occasion B of the Plays. — As we have seen, the festivals of 
the Church were the chief occasions for the representations of 
these plays. But there were others. Political or artistic pro- 
cessions also gave openings for the representations of plays. 
marriage, the entrance of the King into London, a feast given by 
a noble, the starting of a pilgrimage to Palestine — all these, and 
others, became the occasions for a procession, and, during the 
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procession, for the presentation of a play. The town was swept ^ 
and garnished ; silk banners and wreaths were hung oat ; candles 
and lamps were put up ; the houses were decked with flowers and 
blossom ; the streets were lined with cloth of gold and purple ; 
gay tapestries, carpets, and hangings were dispbyed in the windows ; 
every street was a blare of colour. The Guilds donned their 
brightest and newest liveries, and drew from iheir chests their 
banners, chains, and insignia. Richard II., who had been insulted 
by the cilirens of London, sent word that he meant lo for- 
give them, and that he would make his entry into their city in 
the month of August. Accordingly, on August apth, 1393, that 
unhappy but gorgeous monarch made his entry in state, accom- 
panied by Anne, his queen. The City of London put forth 
every effort to make the procession magnificent beyond all con- 
ception. Guild after Guild defiled through the streets In their 
most brilliant dresses, marching among dwarfs and giants, and 
bearing monsters and gilt fishes,” with strange animals from far 
countries in their cages. At Temple Ear a forest had been 
arranged, and animals of alt kinds put into it— serpents, lions, a 
bear, a tiger, an elephant, a beaver, monkeys, “all which were 
there, running al)Out, biting each other, fighting, jumping.” 

6. The Comic Element. —As a relief from the sombre and too 
serious events of the miracle plays, comic or farcical interludes 
were introduced ; or, rather, any comic or ludicrous situation that 
suggested itself was expanded, developed, and dwelt upon. A 
quarrel between man and wife is a standing dish of comedy, and 
has been so from the beginning. These miracle plays, accord- 
ingly, give scenes between Noah and his wife, between Joseph 
and Mary— and so on. In all the collections of English miracle 
plays, Noah’s wife is a shrew, refuses to enter the Ark, and makes 
Noah wish that he had built a separate Ark, “all for herself alone.” 
And it is out of scenes like these that our English comedy has 
grown. The following is a specimen of the kind of dialogue that 
took the ears of the groundlings in the Middle Ages: — 

The Ark h ready ; U b lime lo set wil. Ceme along, good wife I 
Whol, ge-i into lhal boat, and leave the solM laixl? Oh. no I 
Not for me. I can ie« you. Ikskles, I had made ui> my mind lo 
go to town lhi% \-cry day. I have a good deal of $hoi>ping to do. 
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N, But th« Flood it comm(' ; and you will be drowaed. 

IV. O ! I acn not afraid of that. 

A^. But the rain has been getting heavier and heavier ; It has gone on 
for ever so long ; and I can see no sign of its slopping. Do come 
and take your place in the Ark ! 

tv. The Ark ? What do you mean ? What secret is this you have 
been keeping from me ? Why did you not consult your otvn 
wife? 

A'*. Secret 1 There has been no secret ! Why, I have been working 
at the Ark for a century 1 You could have seen it in the yard any 
time these last hundred years. 

IV. Well, well, that may be; but I don’t care for life in a boat. I am 
very well where I am. Life on the water is not at all pleasant ; 
and I don't mean to go. 

A'l But you will certainly Ik drowned ! 

tv. But you have room in the Ark for some of my gossips, I suppose? 
I cannot do without society. To 1 >e shut up In thet big boat wiih 
nobody to talk to — with beasts and Mrds and creeping things I 
Eugh I The very idea makes nre sick. 

[Here she gives Noah a box on the ear.] 

M Be still, good wife 1 

[The wife at ler^th gets in, and the quarrel probably continues 
at intervals during the voyage.) 

7. Moralitiea. — Another class of play came into fashion in 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. These plays wefe called 
“ Moralities.” A morality is a play that enforces some moral truth 
or lesson. The “ characters ” in these plays were not real persons 
at all, but abstract qualities — vices and virtues; and the passion 
for such plays probably arose from the fondness for allegorical 
poetry that was common in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Abstractions had been introduced into the miracle plays as early 
as the fourteenth century — such abstractions as Mundus (the 
World), the Seven Deadly Sins, Justice, Troth, Peace, and others. 
The chief “ character ” in such plays was the “ Vice ” ; and he 
so became by degrees, because he had to do the comic business, 
10 relieve the too serious tone of the play by jesting, romping, and 
playing practical jokes. This character slowly developed into the 
clown or fool, who is $0 often introduced by Shakespeare (in 
Lcar^ for instance) as a relief to the too tragic character of certain 
plaj s. Vice was armed with a wooden dagger, and the same weapon 
is found to-day in the hand of Harlequin. Shakespeare refers to 
him in Twelfth I^tght '. — 
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Who with daj^er of lath 

In his rage and his wrath. 

Cri«, *‘Ah, ha ! to the devil •.’* 

This class of drama gradually drew funher away from the miracle 
plays, and reached its fullest development in the time of the early 
Tudors. The miracle plays themselves seem to have been acted as 
late as 1575 ; that is, to about the middle of the reign of Elizabeth. 

ijO) A miracle play is saW to have been acted at Newcastle as laic a, 

(ii) In other places performances of moralities were given as late as the 
Q«g inning of the seventeenth century. 

K has recently l^en acted in London, 

anil elsewhere, by a private company of ain.ateurs. 

8. Interludes — This form of drama was a short play written for 
performance between the courses at state banquets or other feasts 
of ceremony. Plays of this kind were in general short and coarse. 
The first Interludes were written by John Heywood in 1521 (the 
twelfth year of the reign of Henry VIII.). -J'he best known of 
these interludes is that with the title of Tht Four PP. a ferj, merry 
0/ a Palmer, « Pardoner, a Poteeary, and a Pedlar. 

Ihe following is a short account of this Interlude; The Palmer 
and the Pardoner fall into a dispute as to which of the two can 

0 most for the soul. The Palmer says that he has travelled “in 
l^any a fa.r and far countrie," and that it is a good thing to go 

on pilgrimage." The Pardoner replies that the chances are that 
a pilgrim "will come home as wise as he went." The Poteeary 
(Apothecary) comes in and boasts of his extensive knowledge of 
poisons and other drugs. To these enters the Pedlar, who puts 
down his pack, displays his wares, but finds no purchasers. The 
three first interlocutors agree to refer their differences to him. But 

"dtlers 

diftcult ; but. as he oWrvcs that all of them possess a talent 
for falsehood, he fancies he can judge which is the greatest liar 
o 0 three. Each of then, tells a story which is to be the most 
difficult of belief that can Iw im.-tgined. The prize falls to the 
Pa mer „ho declares that he has visited many a city, town, and 
borough, has seen and talketl with half a million women, hut 
'hat he never saw or heard of a woman that lost her temper. 
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And this I svould have you understand, 

I have seen women five hundred thousand, 

And oft with them have long time tarried, 

Yet in all places where I have been, 

Of ail the women that I have seen, , 

1 never saw, nor knew in my conscience,* 

Any one woman out of patience.* 

And the prize falls to the Palmer. 

To advance front these religious subjects, with their mixture of 
affairs of everyday life, to matters altogether secular, was but a step, 
and hence we find that characters and incidents were soon taken 
from profane hist or)', and personifications of vices and virtues were 
abandoned for men and women of real life. 

9. Uaiques, — Early in the reign of Henry VIII. there came to 
England from Italy a kind of dramatic entertainment called a 
Masque. It was a short play, brightened by music, striking 
scenery, brilliant dresses, and dancing. The characters were 
played by lords and ladies. A hundred years later, such plays 
were written by Ben Jonson, and ** mounted ” with all kinds of 
elaborate machinery by the famous architect Inigo Jones. This 
kind of historic spectacle, or '^musical drama," was most in vogue 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and not only 
Ben Jonson, but Beaumont and Fletcher, and John Milton wrote 
excellent examples. 

( 1 ) An older form of Masque was called a ** DUgulsing ** ; nnd such 
short dramas were played as early as the reign of Edward III. In a 
Disguising.*’ the i>erformcr$ wore a disguising dress ; in n Masque they also 
covered (he face. Litllc Scotiish boys, who on November 5th don masks 
and motley, still call themselves **guiscrs.” 

(ii) Milton's and ^rfidcs are very good examples of Masques. In 

^ the latter **som6 Noble Persons appear on the scene in Pastoral Habit.*’ 
Then the *' Genius of the Wood” appears and speaks: — 

Slay, gentle swains, for, though in this disguise, 

1 see bright honour sparkle ihro* your eyes ; 

Of famous A ready yc arc, and sprung 
Of that renowned Hood, so often sung, 

Divine Alpheus, who, by secret sluice. 

Stole under seas to meet his Areihuse. 

The songH arc sung to music ; nnd the performance ends with obeisances 
and curtseys to the presiding lady. 

' These words ore trisyllables, with the accent on (he last. 
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^ JO. The Establishment of the Theatre. — Miracle plays were 
both written and acted by town guilds, and they were also per- 
formed by “the children" — that is, the choristers — of a cathedral. 
As Che acting of ordinary plays became more and more the 
fashion in England, so the tendency increased to train young 
persons for performing them, to set them apart for this, and 
thus to prepare the way for “pbying” or acting" to become a 
profession. In this way arose bodies of Servants of the Queen's 

^ Court," ^*The Earl of Leicester’s Servants,” the “servants” 
of other great houses, which were, indeed, only smaller courts, 
and to each of these courts the respective companies owed their 
licence. As time went on these bodies of “servants" formed 
themselves into professional com|>anie5, and went about the 
country as strolling players, giving entertainments in the various 
towns which they visited. They reuined the name of the “ Earl 
of Leicester’s Servants,” or the “Duke of Somerset's Servants," 
for the sake of protecting themselves from tlte operations of the 
law against vagabonds; but they were perfectly independent of 
the nobleman whose name they bore. 

IX. The Locus of the Theatre. — The earliest plays were repre- 
sented in the large hall of the King’s palace, or of some noble 
house, or of one of the Inns of Court, or in the hall of a college 
in Oxford or in Cambridge. But, for the general public of a 
town, the place most usually selected was the courtyard of an inn. 
The old English inns (of which there are still a few specimens 
remaining— in York, in Coventry, Chester, and other towns) wore 
built round a court,, where the carriages and waggons of travellers 
were put up. Hound these courtyards r.an two or three rows of 
galleries, from which the travellers entered their bedrooms. A 
platform was erected at the back of the courtyard ; and the portion 
of the gallery or balcony above the platform was held to represent 
% castle or an upper room. There was no scenery ; but a small 
black-board was hung up on which was written, “This is the 
Forest of Arden," “This is Castle Gloom," or the name of a 
town as the action shifted from place to place. 'Pho a«<llen<:e stood 
m the court ; ihe.iC were what Shakespeare calls the “ groundlings.” 
Ihe better class were accommodated in the rooms, or in those 
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parts of the galleries from which they could get a proper view 
and hear well. 

What are now called ‘'boxes" in a theatre were cloxvn to the seven- 
tetmlh century called “rooms*’; and the idea was developed from the 
bedrooms of an inn. 

12. The First Theatres. — Puritan feeling had been strong in 
London since Keformation days, and there were many who disliked 
all plays and play-acting, classing the performers with the brutal 
conductors of bear-gardens and bull-baitings, and the itinerant 
acrobats and jugglers who thronged the yards of inns or other 
convenient places. To put a stop to the abuses, common in places 
of public amusement at the lime, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of 
the City of London in 1575 enforced strict regulations, made the 
licensing of plays compulsory, and prohibited Sunday performances. 
Hence the earliest regular theatres were erected outside the City 
bounds — In Blackfriars, in Shoreditch, or on the south or ** Bank 
side of the river, Southwark, in which were erected the Globe, the 
Kosc, and ihe Swan. The first theatre in the neighbourhood of 
London was built of wood in 1576 (when Shakespeare was twelve 
years of age), and was called simply The Theatre. It was erected 
between Finsbury Fields and Shoreditch by James Burbage, 
the father of Richard Burbage, who took the leading parts in 
Shakespeare’s plays, and was the first impersonator of Hamlet, 
Lear, and Othello. The Curtain Theatre soon af^er arose not 
far from the other. In 1598 Burbage pulled down The Theatre, 
carried the materials to the other side of the river, and erected 
The Globe on Bankside, Southwark. It was on the outside a 
hexagon, but inside a circle. It was open to the sky in the 
middle ; only the stage and the galleries were covered with a 
thatched roof. The interior was constructed after the model of 
an inn yard, with three galleries. The “pit” was in the centre^ 
of the building, and there were no seats for the “groundlings.’^ 
'I here were, howo er, scats in the galleries and also on the stage ; 
the latter were stools, much sought after by the young gallants, 
who paid an additional sixpence for the privilege of sitting 
lliere. The stage was strewn with rushes for carpet, just like 
the rooms of ordinary houses. The young gentleVnen sat ot\ 
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the stage, listening to the actors, criticising them betv?een the acts, 
drinking beer and smoking long pipes. Their pages handed 
them fresh pipes and tobacco, at that time a new and fashionable 
luxury. Tlie play began about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and the commencement was proclaimed by three flourishes of 
a trumpet. When a tragedy was to be performed, the play-bilis 
were printed in red. There was no scenery; placards or black- 
boards were hung up, with the name of the supposed scene 
printed in large letters ; the active and ardent imagination of the 
audience did the rest. As Charles Lamb says 

The Air 'blest castle, roucul whose wholesome crest 
TJie martlet, gue^t of summer, chose her nest^ 

The forest* walks of Arden's fair domain, 

Where Jac^u^s fed his solitary vein,^ 

No pencil’s aid as ycl h.id dare <1 supply, 

Seen only \*y th’ intellectual eye. 


The female characters were taken by boys, to which fact 
Shakespeare makes special reference. At the end of each act, 
the clown or buffoon actor of the company sang or recited 
what was called a “jig/* but was in reality a ‘^topical” song, Into 
which were introduced allusions to the celebrated or notorious 
personages and the best-known events of the day. At the close 
of the performance, the whole Iwdy of the actors knelt down at 
the front of the stage, and offered up a prayer for the Queen. 


(I) Over the door of ihv Globe was (he sign of ihe house— a Hercules with 
ft on his shoulders. Iteaides (Ih; GIoU, (here was (he Blackfriar* 

Thcaire. In both of these houses .SliakcsjKare hatl shares, ami in Iwth liis 
plays were acted. The Globe was the summer theatre ; the Black friais w.i* 
ft winter h<.u*,c. It was for these two lKn3<.cs alone that Shakespeare wrote ; 
and he, of course, sharcnl in the profits of Wh. Such men as Ben lonson. 
Deaumortl and hlcichcr, Ford, and Massingsr, also wrote for both ihcMrcs 
(«) Movahlc scervery was not useil in Englisli theatres (til after the 
J^esioration . 1 1 w as i n t rotluccd by Sir Will iam Haven an( . 

(Ill) It was only after the Rcslorallon, loo, (hat women were com m on I v 
^cn on the stage. |»ci>ys writes. January jrd. 1661 : To (he Theatre, when 
was acted finsA i an<I here (he first -time (hat ever I saw women 

come ujion the stage.*’ 


13. Pre-Shakespearean Dramatists— The play of A'/,,,; 

«nucn al»ut 1550 l,y John Dale, Bishop of Ossory, during the 
feign of Bdivard VI-, comirincs the allegoriral element with history, 
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and IS interesting as a iirst attempt to dramatise the latter. lo. 
time historical plays became very popular, and The True Chronicle 
History of King Lear and the Famous Victories of Henry V* 
were written and acted before Shakespeare selected these as 
subjects for his plays. The writers based them on the old 
chronicles, and kept very close, like Shakespeare himself, to the 
account therein given. The influence of Latin dramatic literature 
becomes evident in the middle of the sixteenth century, and 
this was in the nature of things, as the plays were produced by 
academic men, and were intended to be performed in schools. 

14. Balph Roister Doister. — The hrst regular comedy written in 
English was Ralph Roister JDoister, Its author was Nicholas Udall 
(1505^1556), who was headmaster of Eton and afterwards of 
Westminster School. The old custom in the great English 
Public Schools was on certain social occasions to act a play 
of one of the Roman poets, with a prologue and an epilogue 
in Latin verse. It occurred to Dr. Udall that it would be 
an excellent novelty for the boys to act a play in English ; 
and he accordingly wrote this comedy. There is nothing of 
high merit, either in the plot or in the language \ though the 
dialogue gives a good idea of London manners in the sixteenth 
century. 

(i) A RoiUcr {or Roisterer or Roys(crcr), afterwsrdt styled a '^Rostring 

Boy,’* is a blustering, swaggering bully. ^ 

(ii) The play is quoted in Wilson’s Rute of Rea sen, 1553, and is believed 
to have been ]>errormc<l before that date. 

15. Gammer Guxton*s Needle is the second comedy of any 
standing in the history of English literature. It was written by 
John Still (1543 — 1607), a scholar and cleric who in 1592 
became Bishop of Bath and Wells. He died in 1607, and was 
buried in Wells Cathedral, where his effigy may still be seen. 
Gammer Gurion's Needle (which was “ played on stage, in 
Christ’s College. Cambridge,” in J566) is really a broad farce, 
and is remarkable chiefly for containing one of the very best 
convivial songs in the English language ; though it is quite 
probable that this song is older than the play, and was borrowed 
by the author. 
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(i) The soRg> modernised, is as fbl 1 o«*s : — 

I «2imiot cal but liule meat, 

My stomach is not good ; 

But sure I think that 1 caii drink 
With him that wears a hood. 
Though I go bare, take ye no care, 
1 am ndthing a«cold, 

I stuff my skin so full within 
Of jolly good ale and old. 

And so on through half*a*dosen verses more. 


di) CoMMfr is a dialectic contraction of grandmother, ns is of 

grant) father. '‘The words are corTU|^ion$ of graufer ami gram me r, which 
are Ihe West of England forms of grandfather aiwl grandmother.*'— Skeat. 

(iii) The plot of the play ia as follows i Gammer Gurion is mending 
the lirccches of her servani*man Kodge, and lo»cs her neeille. Diccon 0* 
Bedlam, a halfdnsane lieggar, accuses a woman in the village of stealing 
it. A stormy r^uarrcl arises : and the whole village joins in the dispute. 
Tib^ Gammer Gurlon's maUI, takes a |iart in the uproar ; so docs a neighbour, 
Dame Chat, and M«r maid, Doll; Master Bailey, another neighbour, and 
his servant* Spendthrift : Doctor Rut, the curate ; and Gib the Cat. The 
language is spirited an<l coarse. At length the needle is found to his/ 
discomfort by Hodge, sticking in liis brevclici, in the very place where 
the Gammer had left off sewing. 

(IV) The play is written in long metre of fifteen or sixteen syllables, and 
In a doggerel rime. 

(v) “Such was the wit, such was the mirth of ogr ancestors*— homely, 
but hearty j coarse, |»cihap<, Ihii kindly \ let no man despise it ; for ‘evil 
to him th.M evil thinks.’ To think it poor and beneath notice, because it 
s not just like ours, is the same sort of hy|>ercri(ieism that was exercised 
by the jicrson who rcfusc<l to read some old books liecausc they were ‘such 
very i>oor s|>elling.’ H azlitt. 


I 16. The Pirat Tragedy.— The tragedy of or (as it was 

afterwards called) /•'errex <iNd Port ex, was the first regular tragedy 
jin English. It was written hy Thomas Sackville (p. no) and 
Thomas Norton (1532— 15S4), eldest son of a Bedfordshire 
gemlcman. It was acted by the gentlemen of the Inner Temple 
at the Christmas festivities of 1561, and reiicatud by thorn by 
special command before Queen Elizabeth at Whitehall, on the 
i8th of the following January, in the third year of her reign. It 
js also the first English drama written largely in blank verse. The 
language of the play is heavy, stiff, and slow; but there are some 
vigorous and stately lines. There .are no “ runnings-on " : the sense 
generally ends with the line, 
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(i) The following is a short summary of the play s Gorboduc is King 
of Great Britain ; Videna is his Queen | and their Iwo sons are Ferrex 
and Pcrrex. Gorboduc divides his kingdom between the two sons; they 
quarrel ; and in the fight which ensues Porrex kills Ferrex. Videna vows 
vengeance on Porrex » and stabs him in his sleep. The British people rise 
in revolt, and put to death King Gorboduc and Queen Videna. 

(ii) No action happens on the stage; the tale is told in the dialogue 
by messengers, who come in with news, and by a Chorus of “four wise 
elders of Britain.” 

(iii) Sir Philip Sidney, in his Ap^^efar Poeirity says of CerMw s “ It 

is full of stalely speeches, and well-aounding phrases, clyming to the height 
of his side, and as full of notable moialitie, which it doth most 

del jgh I fully leach ; and so obiayne the very end of Poesle.” 

17, Tho XTiuTersity Witt. — The rival theatres were always very 
anxious, on the one hand, to keep their repertoires to themselves, 
and, on the other, to possess themselves of new plays. A monopoly 
of plays was quite necessary for theit success; and novelty was 
required for a continuance of this success. Hence the managers 
were constantly engaged in finding men, either in their own' 
companies or outside of them, who could patch up old plays 
with new matter, and polish the old lines which they retained.! 
Shakespeare himself was engaged on this kind of work for yea^ 
But there was, in the end of the sixteenth century, a group of 
men who had studied at Oxford and Cambridge, and who gave 
their assistance to theatres either in writing new plays or in repairing 
old ones. These men went by the name of “ University Wits," to 
distinguish them from the ordinary playwrights, who had never 
studied at a university. The chief of these were Marlowe, Greene, 
and Nash, who belonged to Cambridge ; and Lyly, Peele, and 
Lodge, who came from Oxford. 

18. John Lyly (1554 — 2606), whose literary reputation rests, as 
wc have seen (p. 70), on his Euphucs ; or, the Anatomy of Wit, and 
on its continuation, Euphues and his England, also wrote nine 
plays for the revels of the court; and these were acted chiefly 
by the choristers of the Chapel Royal or of St. Paul’s. The most 
important of these plays— all of which are short, and more like 
masques than regularly built dramas— arc Alexander and CampaspS 
{1514), Sappho and Phaon (2584), Endymion (1591), and Midas 
{1592). How like the style of Lyly in his plays is to that of his 
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Eupku€$y and how full of “conceits ” may be seen in the following 
soliloquy of Phaon : “ Thou art a ferry-man, Thaon, yet a freeman ; 
Iiossessing for riches content, and for honours quiet. Thy 
thoughts are no higher than thy fortunes, nor thy desires greater 
lhan thy calling. Who climbeth, standeth^on glass, and falleth 
on thorn. Thy heart’s thirst is satisfied with thy hand's thrift, 
and thy gentle labours in the day turn to ssveet slumbers in 
the night.” 

Of the lark he says : — 

How at heaven’s gales she clai» her wings, 

The room not waking till she sii^. 

His best known song is taken from the play of Atexandfr and 
Campaspi 

Cupid and my Campasp^ played 
At cards for kisses — Cupid |iaid \ 

He stakes his (|uivcr, Iww and arrows, 

Ilis mother's doves, and team of sporrDM*s : 

Loses them too ; then down he throws 

The coral of his Up, the rose 

Growing on's cheek (but none knows how) ; 

With the»c, the crystal of his Inow, 

And then ihc dimple of hU chin : 

AH these did iny Campaspv win. 

At last he set her l>oth his eyes. 

She won, and CupUl blind did rise. 

O Love ! has she done this to ihee^ 

What shall (Alas f) become of me? 

19. Thomas Lodge (*558 — 1O25) was Iwrn at West Ham, near 
London, the son of a prosperous citizen who attained the dignity 
of Lord Mayor. He was educated at Trimly College, Oxford, 
and took early to literature and playwTiling. “ He had his oare 
in every paper boaie ; ” he wrote plays, poenis, romances, and 
pamphlets. Giving up literature — resolved “to write no more of 
that whence shame doth grow”— he took to medicine, graduated as 
a doctor both at Avignon and at O.xford, l>ecame a Roman Catholic, 
and died in the year 1625. In addition to his own plays, none of 
which are much known, he collaborated with Greene in a drama 
entitled A Looking Glats for London and Engiand. His best 
known work is prolwbly his novel Hosafyndc ; Euphtu'f Goiden 
on whicli Shakespeare founded his play of As You Like It 
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He was not one of the great lyrists of* the Elizabethan age, but 
he had much of their lyrical art, and something of its magic. 
This is proved by some of his songs, such as the madrigal (from 
Jiosafyftde) commencing — 

Love in my bosom like a bee 
Doth suck his sweet ; 

Now wiih his wings he pleys with me, 

Now with his feel— 

and the song from the play of J^oherfy Second Du)u of Normandy — 

Piuck the fruit end teste the pleasure 
Youthful lordJings, of delight ; 

Whilst occasion gives you seiture, 

Feed your fancies and your sight : 

After death when you are gone^ 

Joy and pleasure is there none. 

Here on earth is nothing stable, 

Fortune's changes well are known : 

Whilst as youth doth then enable, 

Let your seeds of joy be sown x 

After death when you are gone, 

Joy and pleasure is there none. 

✓ ^ao. G^orgo Peeld (1553*^1597) was born in London, where his 
father was clerk of Christ's Hospital, and the son thus naturally 
became a blue-coat boy. He was then sent to Broadgates Hall . 
(now Pembroke College, Oxford), and from there he was elected 
student of Christ Church, where he earned a high reputation for 
verse-writing. Peele left Oxford, a well-read classical scholar, to 
plunge into London life ; and a short career of reckless roystermg, 
with such men as Kit Marlowe and Robert Greene, soon wearied 
him out with restlessness and disease. He says of himself: — 

I laid me down laden with many cares. 

My bed.fellows almost these twenty years. 

But he early attained fame by his plays, and Nash salutes him as 
‘‘The Atlas of Poeirie and Primus verbomm Artifex." He was an 
actor, and is stated on somewhat doubtful authority to have been 
a shareholder, along with Shakespeare, in the Blackfriars Theatre. 
His best known plays are the Arraipwient of Paris and the Love 
of King David and Pair (Bathsheba) ; he also wrote a 

history play, Edward /. In this play we have a forecast of the great | 
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speeches in praise of England that we find in Shakespeare's plays: | 
thus he says of Edward I. : — 

And now, to eternise Albion's champions 
Equivalent with Trojan’s ancient fame, 

Comes lovely Edwaid from Jerusalem, 

Veering before the wind, ploughing the sea ; 

His stretched sails till'd with the breath of men, 

That through the world admire his manliness. 

'The fault of Peele’s blank verse is its monotony ; he does not know 
how to vary his pauses ; the caesura almost always falls in the same 
place— that is, at the middle of the line. That he can write 
musical verse is evident from the following 

Now comes my lover tripping like the roe, 

And brings my longings tangled in her hair t 
To ’joy her love Ml build a kingly bower. 

Seated in hearing of a hundred streams. 


And that he could give expression to the sweetest lyrical movement 
is clear from the song (taken from his Arrai^m^nt of Paris) 
commencing : — 


Fair and fair, and twice so fair 
As fair as any may be, 

The fairest shepherd on our green 
A love for any lady. 


31 . RobertGreene(i558— 1592) (seep. 72), novelist, pamphleteer, 
and playwright, is another unfortunate example of the University 
Wits. After his return from the Continent he, in his own words, 
became “an author of plays and a penner of love-pamphlets, so 
that,” he says, “ I soon grew famous in that quality, that who, for 
that trade, known so ordinary about London as Robin Greene?'* 
We still possess five or six of his pl.iys, the best known of which .ire 
^riar Bacon anti Friar BHH^aj' and A f.ookinfr G/ass for London 
and Fng/tind^thc latter written by Greene in conjunction with 
Lodge. But his fame rests chlefty on the lyrics sprinkled among his 
prose works, some of which arc not unworthy of that “nest of 
singing birds “ which lend such a charm to Elisabethan literature. 


Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee ; 
When thou art old there’s grief enough for thee. 
Molher's wag, preiiy boy, 

Father's sorrow, father's joy ; 
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When thj father first did see 
Sttch a boy by him and me^ 

He was glad, I was woe ; 

Fortune changed made him so. 

When he left his pretty boy, 

Last his sorrow, first his joy. 

(i) In one of his pamphlets, called A Gtwu'S’Wrik 9 / IVi/ bought with a 
A/iiliou of R9ptnt(\uct,^tz^ occurs a famous passage which has always been 
held to refer to Shakespeare : ** There is an upstart crow beautified with our 
feathers, that, with hts liger^s heart wrapt in a player's hide, supposes he is as 
well able to bombast out a blank ver«e as the l^st of you ; and. being an 
absolute Johannes Factotum,' is, in his own conceit, the only Shakt>t<eiu in a 
country.'’ 

(ii) He is also the author of the following verses, among the finest 
in the English language. It Is called 

COXTBNT. 

Sweet are the thoughts that savour of content ; 

The quiet mind ia richer than a crown ; 

Sweet are the nigbis in careless slumber spent ; 

The poor estate scorns Fortune's angry frown : 

Such sweet content, such minds, such sleep, such bliss 
B^gars enjoy, wheu princes oft do miss. 

The homely house that harbours quiet rest *. 

The cottage that aflbrds no pride nor care ; 

The mean that ’greea with country music 1>est, 

The sweet consort of mirth and music's fare ; 

Obscur^ life sets down a type of bliss, 

A mind content both crottn and kingdom is. 

22. Thomas Nash (1567—1601), the youngest of the group of/ 
University Wits, was born at Lowestoft, in Suffolk. He was the 
son of a clergyman, and was sent to St, John’s College, Cam* 
bridge, where he was admitted a scholar in 15S4. After seven years’ 
residence, he left college without his degree of Master of Arts, being 
probably expelled for his share in a satire, not now extant. Like 
Greene, he travelled in Italy, and seems to have visited Ireland. 
He returned to London about 1589, where he made the acquaint- 
ance of Ro))ert Greene, with whom he lived on terms of close 
friendship, and became a writer of pamphlets, romances, and 
plays. His life was, he says himself, “spent in fantastical 
satirism,’’ and his pen was at the command cf any who would 
pay him. His pamphlet, Christ's Tc^rs az'er JerusaUm^ printed 

' Jacli-oPal I 'trades. 
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in 1593, is, like Greene's Groal'staorik of mV. a kind of repentant 
apology for a misspent life, as are also parts of his better known 
Pitrct Pennilust his Supplication to tiu Devil-, and after a 
brief, struggling, jovial, and wild existence, he died at the early 
age of thirty-three. His best known play is a kind of pastoral 
comedy, entitled Summers * Last Will and Testament. The play 
is written in a mixture of prose and blank verse— the latter by 
no ineans despicable— interspersed with lyrics, characterised by a 
strikingly modern tone, of which that beginning “ Fair Summer 
droops ” is a favourable specimen : 


Fait Summer droops, droop men and beasts therefore, 

So fair a summer look for never more : 

AU good things vanish less than in a day. 

Peace, plenty, pleasure. su<ldenly decay. 

Go not yet away, bright soul of the sad year. 

The catiJx is hell when thou Jeav'st to appear. 

Oil*'* enacted in the presence of 

Queen Lhsabeth m 1593. A contemporary says of him 

Ills style was willy, though he ha<l some gall \ 

Something he might have mended, so say all. 

^ one of his pamphlets he has a sirikii»g passage on poetry: •• Poetry 
wi i of all sciences, the marrow of ad 

''S 3 - Thomas Kyd (isS 7 — tSDS) is a dramatist of whose life 
imie or nothing is known. He seems to have been educated 
a erchant I'aylors' School, and was perhaps a school-fellow of 
Mmund Spenser's. He is celebrated in the history of the English 
drama as the author of The Spanish Tragedy; or, Lfierommo is Mad 
yn. This play is really the second part of a previous play called 
ffieronnno (or feronimo). The play ends with a general massacre, 
much wor5e than that at ihc close of Hamlet 

Horatio murdctal in his fathoms bower ; 

Vild Scrberinc by Pedringano slain j 
False Pedringano hanged by f)uaint device : 
rair Isabella by herself misdone. 

And so on with the others- Balthasar stabbed, the Duke of 
«Mlc and his son murdered, and Hicronimo commitling suicide. 


7 
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The play fittingly concludes as it began, with a dialogue between 
the Ghost of a certain Don Andrea and Revenge, who seems to 
be custodian of the nether world. Kyd, misnamed “Sporting 
Kyd ” by Ben Jonson, had an ambition to present, and he succeeded 
in presenting — 

Trago«dia cothumata' — Htting Icings, 

Containing matter, and not common things. 

Kyd stands apart from the group of dramatists here mentioned. 
He was not a university man, and his special importance lies in 
the effect of his work on the English drama, in introducing what 
has been called the “ Tragedy of Blood.” 

24. Christopher marie we (1564 — 1593) was the greatest of all 
these “ Wits,” and the greatest dramatist, indeed, before Shakespeare 
that English literature can show. He was born at Canterbury 
in 1564, the year also of the birth of Shakespeare. The son 
of a shoemaker, he was educated, free of cost, at the King’s 
School of his native town ; and thence proceeded to Be net 
College (now Corpus Chrisii), Cambridge, where he graduated in 
15831 At Cambridge he made the acquaintance, in fact gained 
the friendship, of Greene and Nash. He led a wild and irregular 
life, and was stabl)cd to death with his own dagger by a servings 
man in a tavern brawl at 1 Deptford, before he had reached the 
age of thirty. He was buried in the church of St. Nicholas 
in that suburb of London. In the year 1892, three hundred 
years after his death, his fellow-citizens of Canterbury erected a 
monument to his memory; it stands at the entrance to the 
Cathedral close. 

25. Marlowe's Plays. — He left behind him seven plays, the 

best known of which is TJu Trtisical Histor}' of Dr. Fans ins. 
Next to this comes The Jew of ; and, after these, Tamburlaine^ 

and Edward //., the first great historical play of the Elizabethan 

' Tragedy in the cQthurnus, which was a thick-sole<] shoe, laced on the leg, and 
used on the Roman stage only by tragk actors. Cf. Milton, “If Jonson 's Jeamed 
S0<k be on.” 

’Timur, called Timur J..eng Timur the Lame”), corrupted into 

'Taniuriane or Tambuilainc, was a Tartar conqueror, born in Central Asia in 
1^33, died ill 1405. Tlic capital of his kingdom was Samarkand. He conquered 
Persia, Central Asia, and, in 139S, a great part of India. 
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dramatists. Marlowe was lamous for the majesty of his blank 
verse ; and every one is familiar with the phr4ase “ Marlowe’s 
mighty line." In the play of The Tragical History, Mephistopheles 
brings up the vision of Helen of Greece to gratify the desire 
of Faust us, who utters the magnihcent apostrophe 

Was this the face ihsi launched a thousand ships, 

And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ? . . . 

Oh 1 thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauiy of a thousand stars ! 

In Che final scene our feelings of horror and pity arc profoundly 
stirred by the language of despair and penitence of Fauscus ; and 
when he is carried off to the punishment he has purchased, a 
chorus enters and describes his fate 

Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight, 

And burned is Apollo's laurebbough \ 

In Q soliloquy in The Jew of Malta, Barabbas, the greedy rner- 
chant, gloats in thought over — 

Bigs of fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts. 

Jacinths, hard topos, grass^greeit emeralds, 

Beauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds; 

and his soliloquy ends with the fine line : — 

Infinite riches in a little room. 

In the historical play of Edward II., he makes the fallen 
King address these lines to the Earl of Leicester: — 

Leicester, if gentle words might comfort me, 

Thy s|)ceches long ago had eased my »>rr<>w> ; 

For kind and loving hast thou always been. 

!The griefs of private men are soon allayed, 

But not of kings- The forest deer. l>cing struck, 

Huns to an herb that closeth up the wounds; 

But, when the imperial bort's flesh is gored, 

He rends and tears it with Tils wrathful paw. 

And highly scorning that the lowly earth 
Should drink his blood, mounts up irtio the air. 

ihis might be taken as a foretaste of Shakespeare's play of 
Eichard II. Ir\ Charles Lamb’s opinion the death-scene of 
Edward II., murdered in Berkeley Castle, ** moves pity and terror 
beyond any scene, ancient or modern, with which I am acquainted.'* 
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Making allowance for the language of enthusiastic admiratioilf 
there can be no doubt of Marlowe^s power and of the height of 
tragic intensity to which he rises in this scene. On the other 
hand, Marlowe was, in his earlier days, given to rant. His first 
play was Tainburlaine t?u Great (1586) ; and the following is 
his heroes comment on the illness of his Queen, Zenocrate: — 

Dbck is the beauly of ihc brightest day; 

The golden baH of heaven’s eternal fire, 

That danced with glory ort the silver waves, 

Now wants the fuel that inflamed his beams ; 

And all with faintness, and for foul di^race. 

He binds his temples with a frowning cloud. 

Ready to darken earth with endless night. 

He proceeds thus to address the fever from which she suffers r — 

Proud fury, and intolerable ht, 

That dares lomieni the body of my love, 

And scou^c the scourge of the immortal God ! 

and on her death exclaims to his friend and ally the King of Fez: — 

What ! is she dead ? Techelles, draw thy sword 
And wound the earth, that it may cleave in twain, 

And we descend into the eternal vaults. 

To hale the Fatal Sisters by the liair, 

And throw them in the triple moat of hell. 

For taking hence my fair Zenociutc* 

Marlowe was of a strong and passionate nature; uncontrolled and 
I undisciplined, he gave way to his instincts with a recklessness of 
will W'hich caused him to shrink from nothing in the domain of 
thought, and led him into the greatest excesses and irregularities 
of life. There is a Titanic force and grandeur in his creations — 
the reflcx-product of his own temperament — which it is difficult 
to parallel in the Elizabethan drama. He goes to the very roots 
of the primal elements in human nature, with its inordinate de- 
sires — the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride 
of life ” — which hurl on catastrophes. In this lies Marlowe^s chief 
defect as a dramatist. His cl^ractcrs are entirely governed by 
passion and emotion, and no room is given either for the influence 
of environment, or for the play of those ethical elements which are 
such potent factors in the sphere of human action. In this respect 
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Marlowe stands isolated from the poets and dramatists of his own 
time; and in his prevailing attitude of dominating self-assertive- 
ness he is the sixteenth-century counterpart of the Byron of a 
later 

(I) "Three plays remain iTam^ur/aiw. Dr. Famtus, 7‘hc Je;u of AMta\ 
and on these three the fame of l^larlowe must rest. Each of these u 
admirably characteristic, and could have proceeded from no other brain than 
that of its creator. The three together form a great achievement in literature 
for a man probably not mote than twenty-seven years of age when the laieit 
was written ; and they still stand apart from the neighbouring crowd of 
dramatic compositions, an<l close to one another— a little group disiinguiahcil 
by peculiar marks of clojc.t kin>hij>, a physiognomy and complexion, and 
demeanour and accent of their own. If Marlowe is the Schiller— the snb- 
jeclive |>ocl, the idealist, as Shakcs|H:are is the Goethe, objective and 
uaturalisiic, of ElizalwtUan arl— he is a Schiller of a deeidedly Satanic 

school.”— P ro PR ssoR Dowubn. 

(II) " Marlowe is a name that stands high, and almost first in this list of 
dramatic worthies. He was a little iKfore Shakespeare’s time, and has a 
marked character both frrun him and from the rest. There is a lust of power 
m his writings, a hunger and thirst after unrighteousness, a glow of the 
imagination, unhallowed by anything but its own energies. His thoughts 
burn wiiliin him like a furnace with blckerir^ ftames ; or throwing out black 
smoke ami mists that hide the daw n of genius, or, like a poisonous mineral, 
corrode the heart.'*— W, llAZLiTr. 

(iU) With the exception of Fernx awf Porrtx (p, 9 c) Marlowe's 
Tamhnrlaine is the first Kngliah phy written in blank verse, and the 
play that really established blank verse as the medium in the drama. Not- 
withstand I ng the faults ami defects of the play, its rant and bombast, it held 

own, and the new verse w'as the lieginning of a new departure in the form 
of dramatic art. The sub-tllle is Tk< ScythUn Sktyktrd eW tht Seource 
«f Cpt/. ^ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ELIZABETHAN POETRY. 

I. The outburst of poetry which we have seen mark the early 
fifteenth century in Scotland had little counterpart in England. 
Most of the English poetry of that period is from the hand of 
those nameless ballad- writers whose w*ork has been reviewed in the 
fifth chapter. The interval between the WTitings of the immediate 
followers of Chaucer and the new era of Italian influence, yields 
^but fe>v names to a survey of English poetry. 

First of these in date stands Stephen Hawes (1476 — X5s3)» 
who may he regarded as, in some sort, a link between Chaucer 
and Spenser. Born in the county of Suffolk, he studied at the 
University of Oxford, and afterw*ards travelled on the Continent, 
as was then becoming fashionable. He was api>ointed Groom of 
the Chamber to King Henry VII., and seems to have lived till 
the tw'elfih year of Henry VlII. To the former monarch he 
dedicated his Fdstime 0/ PUasttft ; or, History of Ground 
Amoure and La Bdie Pu<etU — a somewhat dreary allegorical 
poem in the Chaucerian seven-line stansa, written about 1506. 
The following lines show his style : — 

O morlah folk« ! you may bcholde and see 

11 owe 1 lye here, s<Mnchmc$ a mighty knight; 

The ende of joy and all prosperUe 

Is death at last, thorough his course arid mlglUe, 

After the daye there cometh the darke nightc ; 

For, though the daye be never so long, 

At last the belle ringeth to evensong. 

It is for the last two lines of this stansa th.it English literature is most 
indebted to Stephen 1 1 awes. It embodies an old riming proverb— but ift a 
vivid and musical fashion. 

*' Ilawes is a bad imitator of Lydgate, and ten times more tedious than 
the original.’*— W. ScOTT. 
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Hawes's contemporary, Alexander Barclay (1476 1552), is 

less original. His best known work is The Shyp of Folys (Ship 
of Fools), printed by Pynson in 1509. This is a translation of 
Sebastian Brandt's Das Narrensehiffy published at Bale in 1494 \ 
hut the translator greatly enlaced the German work by the 
Lddition of the most noticeable follies to be found amongst his 
own countrymen. The book is still interesting as a picture of 
contemporary manners. After having been for some time chaplain 
to the college of Ottcry St. Mary In Devon, he became a 
monk of the Benedictine order in the monastery of Ely. He 
died in 1552, aged seventy-six, and was buried at Croydon, where 
he had passed his youth. 

t. A more lively satirist is John 8keltoa (1460—1529). Born in 
Norfolk, and educated at Caml^ridgc, he acquired such proficiency 
in classics as to earn the encomiums of Erasmus, who styled 
him, ** Unum BriUinnicarttm literarum lumen ae deet/s.*’ He 
also obtained a degree of Laureateship from the University of 
Oxford before 1490 (which attested his proficiency in poetical 
compositions), and took holy orders in 1498. About the same 
time he was appointed by King Henry VII. tutor to Prince Henry, 
afterwards Henry VI 11 ., and presented soon after to the rectory of 
Diss, in his native county. This living he retained to his death, 
which occurred in the Sanctuary of Westminster in June, 1529. 
Here he had been sheltered by Abl)ot Islip from the vengeance 
of Cardinal Wolscy, who was the object of his bitterest satires. 
His principal works arc The Bawse^ 0/ Courier The Tutuiynge^ of 
Elynour Fummyng, Phyl/yp Spar<rwey Speke Parroty The Poke of 
Colyn ClouUy and Why Come ye Nat to Courfef From him 
Spenser adopted the pseudonym of “Colin Clout.” Phyllyp 
Sparowe is a charmingly playful account of the death of a pet 
sparrow killed by a cat. In his satires he attacks the court 
vices and the corruptions of the Church j and is unsi>arlng in 
his attacks on Wolscy, then in the zenith of his power But 

* lioM'ge hoticht, mouih) r«pres<.'n(<; the courtier's richt of a free t.ibtc at I he 
Aingg co$i. 

. brewing. Elynour Rumrnyng is said lo have been an ale- wife 
«» Ihc Surrey village of Lcalhcrhead. 
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though The Tunny nge />/ Elynour Rujninyng is coarse, there is. 
little in his writings to warrant the epithet beastly Skelton 
applied to him by Pope. He fabricated, as Taioe says, “ a 
sort of literary mud, with which he bespatters Wolsey and the 
bishops.” The corresponding Grub Street “ mud ” Pope himself 
knew well how to cast. The metre generally employed by Skelton 
in his satires is highly skilful, if not original, and has, in fact, 
been named “Skel Conical.” It consists of short rimed couplets 
of five to seven syllables in each line, of irregular accent : they 
move in a kind of tripping measure, to which alliteration and 
assonance often lend a peculiar jingling quaintness. This quaint* 
ness is intensified by his pedantry, his profuse vocabulary, and 
Ills use of archaic and idiomatic >vords and phrases. The follow- 
ing extract is from Why Come ye Nat to Courtetx^ 

The Erie of Northumberland e 
Dare take nothynge on hande: 

Our l>arons be so bolde, 

Into A mouse hole they wolde 
Rynne* away and crepe, 

Like a mayny^ of ehepe \ 

Dare nal loke out at dur* 

For <trc<le of the masiyve * cur, 

For drctle of the bochcr's* dogge 
Wold wyrry* them like an hi^c. 

He appears to have assumed, in right of his degree of Laureate, 
a badge embroidered with the word “Calliope” in letters of gold; 
and on being questioned why he did so, replied as follows 

Calliope 
As ye may sc 
Regent is she 
Of pocies al, 

Which gave lo me 
The high degre 
Laureat to be 
Of fame royal! : 

Whose name cnrolde 
With silke and goldc 
I dare be bolde 
'n>us for 10 were. 


* run. * flock. Old French utunig, a conxpanyor a household. • door. * mastiff 
‘ butchers dog} an allusion to WoUey's alleged parentage. • worry. 
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His chief merit is, that he broke away from the stereotyped 
forms and the long-drawn dulness of the Lydgate School. 

3. The New Era in Poetry. — It is not, however, in these echoes 
of an earlier day that the promise is to be found of the poetry 
of the Elizabethan age. The first half of the sixteenth 
jaw tiie beginning of a new influence and a new era in .poetjeaj. 
literature ; the latter half sa w t he full meridian splendour of thi< 
llfff The two poets who shone in the foremost hours of 

the new day of poetry— the first of the ** courtly ma kers,” as they 
were termed— were Sir Thomas YVvait and Henry Howard, Ear) 
of Suiiey. These two poets have been called the slais 

oL ihr fkw a," the ^fouriders r,( P.nyiich ivrirjil p^fry ". and 
Drayton speaks of the latter as — 

That princely Surrey, early in ihe time 
Of the eighth Henry, who was then (he prime 
Of England’s noble youth, . . . 

and he refers to both as 


That time's best makers, and the authors were 
Of those small poems which the titles bear 
Of songs anO sonnets. . . . 

It 18 to Wyatt that we owe the introduction into English litera- 
ture of the sonnet from Italy ; and it is to Henry Howard that 
is due the first employment of blank verse in general poetical 
composilton. ^Pbese two writers may l)c regarded ae 
m nners nf the modem schftrti of English pfylry * >. 

4. Sir Thomas Wyatt (1503—1542) was born at Allington Castle, 
in the county of Kent 5 and at the age of fifteen graduated at 
St, John’s College, Cambridge. He was appointed Gentleman of 
Ihc King’s Bedchamber, and in 1533 was ewerer * at the coronation 
of Anne Boleyn, who had been his personal friend. He was skilled 
'U every accomplishment of the time, especially in fencing, knew 
and could speak French, Italian, and Spanish, could play on the 
lute, and was an admirable conversational ist. He was much em- 
ployed in diplomacy, was sent as Ambassador to the Emi>cror 
Charles V., and had many difficult and delicate questions to 

Tlw fw:re/ is the gem lea) en who carries the silver basin and ewer at a 
coronation. 
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negotiate. He had also his of kingly suspicions and conse- 

quent imprisonments. In tt^^ear 1542 Charles V. sent an 
Ambassador to England, and Wyatt was ordered by the King 
to meet him at Falmouth and convey him to London. AVyatt 
rode hard and fast through stormy weather, was drenched with 
rain, took to his bed in a raging fever, and died at the age of 
I thirty-nine. His poems consist of sonnets, lyrics, rondels, and 
epigrams j and in all, the influence of Italian poets — especially of 
Petrarch — is very apparent. The spirit of Wyatt’s poetry is the 
spiri^ of the Renaissance — ** its classicism, its harmony, and its 
app relation of form.” The rough, halting, and long- worded verses 
of Lydgate and Hawes have disappeared ; and in their place have 
'come clearness, smoothness, perfect metre, and charm. The 
following is a good specimen of Wyatt’s metrical artj— 


Tub Lovbr complainsth to mis Lutb that his Lovb is Unkihd. 

My Lute, awake ! perform the U$t 
Labour that thou and 1 shall >vaMe, 

And emi that I have now be^un ; 

Ami when this song is sung and past, 

My l.uie ! be still, for 1 have done. 

As to 1>o heafti where ear is none ; 

As lea<l to grave in marble stone ; 

My song may pierce her heart as soon i 
Should we then sing or sigh or moan? 

No, no, my Lute 1 for 1 have done. 

Now cease, my Luie ! This Is the last 
Labour that thou and I shall waste ; 

And ended is that we liegun $ 

Now is thy song l>oth sung ami past ; 

My Lute ! be still, for 1 have done. 

Wyatt ihc poet is generally eallcd “the elder/’ to distinguish him 
from hi;, son, Sir Thomas Wyatt the younger, who headed the rebellion 
ag.iinst the ‘‘Spanish marriage*’ (lietwecn Philip II. of Spain and Mary I* 
of liiigland), and led the men of Kent against London. He was executed 
in 1554- 

5. The Earl of Surrey (1518 — 1547) "*23 the grandson of the 
second Duke of Norfolk, who defeated James IV. of Scotland on 
Floclden Field in 1413. He was a soldier and a courtier, spent 
a year at the French Court, and joined in several military expe- 
ditions. In 1545 he was Governor of Boulogne, In 1547 he was 
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brought before a packed jury, and tried for having “falsely, 
toaliciously, and treacherously set up and borne the arms of Edward 
the Confessor, then used by the Prince of Wales, mixed up and 
joined with his own proper arms.’* The charge was a trumped- 
up one ‘y Surrey had borne these arms many limes in the presence 
of the King himself — arms which the family had received from 
Richard II., and had borne for generations. But Henry VIII. 
was in one of his furious fits of jealousy; he had conceived the 
suspicion that the Duke of Norfolk, Surrey’s father, hoped to 
succeed him on the throne ; he ordered both father and son to 
be thrown into the Tower; and on January aist, 1547, Surrey 
was beheaded on Tower Hill at the early age of thirty. Much 
sentiment and criticism (Increased, no doubt, by Fitztravers’s song 
in Scott’s of the Last Minstref) have been expended on 
the romantic attachment of Surrey for the “Fair Geraldine," 
which called forth his well-known sonnet*— 

From Tiisc.ine ctme my Lady’s worthy race. 

Her father was Gerald, ninth Earl of Kildare, who died in the 
Tower, and she seems to have been but a child of twelve when 
Surrey saw her ; but the fair daughter of a persecuted house appealed 
to Surrey’s chivalrous nature, and gave birth to poetic effusions 
after the manner of his time. 

^His poems consist chiefly of lyrics and sonnets, and he also 
translated into blank verse the second and the fourth books of 
^he Aentid. The following lines furnish an example of his trans- 
lation 

At Ihc thrc&hohl of her chaml>cr door, 

The Carthage lords did on the Queen .ittcn<l. 

The iramjillng steed, with gold and purple irapt, 

Chawing the f«)amy titi there fiercely stood. 

Then bsuwl she, avraite*! wUh great train, 

Cla<I in a cloak of 'I'yic cmi>radic<) rich. 

Her quiver hung behind her back, her trc&s 
Knollixl in gold, her jMirple vcilure cLe 
]tulnc <1 with gol<l, the Troyans of her train 
before her go, with gladsome lulus. 

In most resiwcts he was a pupil and follower of ^V)'alt, who was 
fourteen years his senior. He is the first English writer who 
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used blank verse — that verse which was destined to become the 
[powerful instrument of England's greatest poets. Surrey’s verse 
has the qualities of perfect clearness, grace, vivacity, and pic- 
turesqueness. It is always smooth and often melodious. The 
following is a fair specimen of his style : — 


In Praise op his Lovb. 


Give piece, ye lovers, here be lore 

That spent your boasts end brags in vein ; 
My ledy’s beauty passelh more 

The best of yours, 1 dare well seyen, 
Than doth the sun lire candle light, 

Or brightest day the darkest night. . . . 

Sith' Nature thus gave her the preise, 

To be the chiefest work she wrought ; 

In faith I methinks, some better ways 
On your behalf might well be sought. 
Than to compare, as ye have done, 

To match the candle with the sun. 


.)o 


(i) Werton quotes this poem with special commendation for the correctness 
of its versiAcation, the polish of its language, and its musical modulation. 

(ii) None of the poems of Wyatt and Surrey were published during their 
lifetime : they were handetl about and read in manuscript. Ten years after 
the execution of Surrey, that is, in 1557, the poems of both writers first 
appeared in print in TaiUts Miutllany — the first anthology of English 
poetry ever published. This volume was edited by Nicholas Grlmald 
(who inserted forty of his own poems), chaplain to l^ishop Ridley, and a 
lecturer on rhetoric in the University of Oxford. 

L (iii) This group of new poets excelled in short poems— lyrics and sonnets 
or, in the language of that day, in writing "in small parcels.” 

V (iv) ** ^*^^rarrh • no jusCcr title could be given to Surrey, 

or it expresses his talent as well as his disposition.’’ — X auis* 


6. George Gascoigne {1536 — *577) was the son of Sir John 
Gascoigne, of Bedfordshire, and his name is of some note in the 
history of literature. He was educated, as he informs us, at Cam- 
bridge, and was admitted to Gray’s Inn in 1555. He was a lawyer, 
a soldier, and a poet ; but his father, a knight of good estate, 
disinherited him for extravagance. Gascoigne sal in the HousC| 
of Commons for Bedford during two Parliaments, and ** lived with 
a splendour of expense to which his means were unequal.” He 
was present at the famous Festival of Kenilworth, given in July, 
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1575, to Queen Elizabeth by the Earl 0/ Leicester, and was 
commissioned by the latter to write some of the poetry for the 
masques presented there. His verses were printed the following 
year under the title of Th^ Princtiyt Pleasures at the CourU of 
Kenilworth. His best known poem is The Steele Glas, a satire in 
1,100 lines of blank verse, which indirectly recommends to all the 
advantages of a simple and manly life. He complains of the 
“christal glas that it— 

GUiPseth brave and bright. 

And shewes the thing, much better than it is, 

and recommends the use of the **steele glas** (mirror), which is 
faithful and shows men and things as they truly are. But in addition 
to the authorship of this poem — 

In rymelesse verse, which thundreth nighty threat es, 

« 

( Gascoigne h as a. very, remarkable literary reconL He is credited 
[ with having written the first comedy in English prose (The Su/>/oses, 
a translation from Ariosto), the first English satire in blank verse 
(The Steele Glas), the first translation of a Greek play (foeasfa, 
adapted from the Phoenissae of Euripides), and the first critical 
essay — on The Afahlng of Verse. These were first attempts, though 
two were only translations, at dilTcrent kinds of English literature, 
and some of them were successful. In The Steele Glas he satirises 
‘the extravagance of the ladies of the court : — 


The elder sone, go stalely stalking on. 

And on their backs they bcarc both land and fee 
Castles and Towres, revcnewci and recciis, 
Lordships and manours, fines, yea fermes and al. 


I And he handles rime and ordinary metre with considerable power 


Then like the lark that passed tlie night 
In heavy sleep with cares opprest, 

Yet when she spies the pleasant light. 

She sends sweet notes from out her breast ; 

So sing I now because 1 think 

How joys approach when sorrows shrink. 

c gives US, now and then, a specimen of forcible alliteration : — 


They mar with musk the balm which Nature made, 
And dig for death in delicai«st dishes. 
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Master George Cascoine, a wittie gentleman and the chefe of our late 
rymers, who and if some partes of learning wanted not (albee it U well k no wen 
he altt^yther wanted not learning) no doubt would have attayned to the 
excellency e of those famous Poets. For gifts 4>Ludt and naitt rill prirmptunitin 

’* — SpENSEB. 

7. Thomas SackviUe (1536 — 160S) (Lord Buckhursc), another 
of the “ rn^irtjY ** was bom at Buckhurst, in Sussex, an 

estate which had been held by his family since the time of the 
Conquest. He was educated both at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
in due course was entered of the Inner Temple. He had a seat 
in Parliament in 1557-8, and was for many years one of the 
chief councillors of Queen Elizabeth, and afterwards of James I. 
In December, 1561, he and another writer, Thomas Norton, 
produced before the benchers and barristers of the Inner Temple 
the tragedy of Gorbodtu (sec p. 91). He died in 1608, while 
sitting at the council-table in Whitehall. His place in English 
literature is fixed by two poems which were printed in the Mirrour 
\for Magistrates. These are The Cotn plaint of Henry Stafford^ 
\j?uhe of Btukinghamy and the Induction (Introduction). They 
display a stronger, bolder, and more picturesque style than had 
been seen in England since the death of Chaucer. A new dignity, 
nay, even stateliness and majesty, appear in his verses j and 
Spenser has acknowledged his indebtedness to SackviUe, 

1 Who«6 leurnccl Muse hath writ her own record 

\ In golden verse, worthy Imniorial fame. 

The poems arc written in rime-royal — the seven-line stanza so ably 
handled by Chaucer — and there are two hundred stanzas in the two 
poems. The following lines will serve as examples of this poel^s 
manner and power : Sorrow is supposed to act as guide to the 
poet through the realm of Hades : — 

For forth she paccVl in her fearful talc : 

Come, conic,'’ quoth she, ** and sec what I shall show ; 

Come hear (he plaining and the biller bale 
Of worthy men l>y Fortune overthrow : 

Come thou, and see (hem rueing all in row, 

They were but shades (hat erst in mind thou roll'd : 

Come, come with me, (bine eyes shall them behold.’* 

The following stanza is from The Complaint of Henry Stafford^ Duke 
of Buckingham : — 
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So long as Fortune' would permit the same 
I lived in rule and riches with the best : 

And passed my time in honour and in lame. 

That of mishap no fear was in my breast : 

But false Fortune, when i suspect etl least, 

Did turn* the wheel, and with a doleful fall 
Hath me bereft of honour, life, and all. 

(I) The Mirrcnr for MagiiiraUi was planned by a William Baldwyne, of 
Oxford, *'a priest, a scholar, and a printer,*' as a sort of sequel to Lydgate's 
Fati of Frincts. It was intended to show on hoxv little high rank hatl to 
rely^a mere smile j and how easy it was for persons '* in great place '* to fall 
into the direst misery. The Mirronr >vas to contain a series of such tragedies 
selectecl from English history, b^inning with the time of William the 
Conqueror. The word **Mirrour" was commonly used in the sense of 
warning ; cf. ** Hecuba the sorrowfulUst wretch that ever lived to make a 
wirreur of.” 

(II) Though the ItiduftioH introduces the usual allegorical personages, 
Renown, Revenge, Misery, Famine, War, etc., yet the poeiry is far in 
advance of the time when these were the commonplace properties of poetical 
writers. Sackville is very much nearer to Spenser than to Steplten Uawes. | ( 

8. We have seen the first beginnings of lyrical poetry in England / 

in the writings of Wyatt and Surrey, who introduced the Sonnet ; 
from Italy. The lyrical form, which seems to spring so naturally ^ 
from southern soil, was thus not of indigenous growth in our ' 
norlhern clime ; but how rapidly it captured the national taste, 
what a wonderful revolution it worked in English poetry, is apparent ^ 
not alone in the work of the greater Elisabcihan poets, but in | 
that unparalleled outburst of song, preserved for us in collections ^ 
in the British Museum and the University libraries, which graced 
the England of Elixabelh with “ a fervid choir that lifted up a 
noise of harmony.” Many of these exquisite lyrics are the work! 
of nameless writers; of the authors of others wo know little but^ 
the name ; but a musical influence was by them exerted on English 
poetry and on English speech, whose echoes are still audible alike 
in the best poetry and prose of the present day. * 

9. Sir PMLp Sidney (1554 — 1386). — At the head of the new 

* The viatA forluHt in Sackville ha' the accent either on the first or second 
tyllahic. as suits his convenience. This shows that the accentuation of the 
language was not. In the sxxtevnlh century, yet firmly fixed. As wc find in 
Chaucer ballaille .an<l l»allaill<;, Unguage and language, etc., so even in Shake* 
speare the accent is unslalde. lie gives vs cvinplcic and coroplcic, deNpisurl 
despised, exact and exact, obscure and obscure, profoumi and profound. 
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school of lyrical poetry stands the name of Sir Philip Sidney. His 
poems, as we have seen (p. 74), preceded in date of publication both 
the Arcadia and the Apologic, Sidney had thoroughly imbibed the 
Italian spirit, and as Dante dedicates his music to Beatrice, and 
Petrarch to Laura, so Sidney devotes his poems to Stella. This 
was Penelope Devereux, daughter of the Earl of Essex, whom, like 
Dante with Beatrice and Surrey with the Fair Geraldine, he first 
met (1575) when she was merely a child, and only twelve years old; 
and with whom, soon after, an informal engagement of marriage took 
place. The engagement does not seem to have been prosecuted 
with any ardour on the part of Sidney, possibly owing to the financial 
straits in which he found himself; and in 1581, four years after 
its announcement, the lady was contracted to Lord Rich, whom 
she married in the early summer of that year. The news of this 
second engagement seems to have persuaded Sidney that he was 
desperately enamoured of his betrothed, and to her, when the wife 
of another, he addressed (hat l^eautiful series of sonnets, Astrophcl 
to Sulla t by which a lucky accident, it may be said, has thus 
enriched our literature. That his |>assion, if vehement, was not 
long-lived, may be inferred from the fact that within two years he 
was married to the daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham. None the 
less true are the lines of Ben Jonson that in the Astrophcl to Stella^ 

I llath our greM Sidney SlcUa set 
Wliere never star shone brighter yet \ 


The date and sequence of the sonnets have given rise to much 
controversy, but probably those numbered one to thirty were written 
before the marriage of Stella, the remainder after that event. They 
are interspersed with songs, some of them of considerable lyrical 
beauty, though often spoiled by the mannerisms of the time. 
The sonnets, too, betray an external varnish of conventionality, but 
many seem to express genuine feeling, and some are w'titten with 
^purc originality. Of his style Crnshaw speaks as ** i H np in n_s ho we tf 


verse 


; and, though Pope slightingly remarks that 

T>-A...ninfT has aotlv 


characterised it as — 



the silver speech 

Of Sidney’s $cT, the sUrry Faladin. 
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The best known of the sonnets, and one of the finest in the 
English tongue, is the thirty-first, commencing — 

WUh how sad step^, O Moon, ihou ckimb'sC the skies I 

The following verses form part of a lyric, probably written on 
the occasion of the marriage of Stella to Lord Rich 

Ring out your bells, let mourning shows be spread ; 

For Love is dead : 

All love is dead, Infecied 
With p1:^ue of deep disdain : 

Worth, as naught worth, rejected, 

And faith fair scorn doth gain. 

From so ungrateful fanc)’, 

From such a female frenty, 

From them that use men thus. 

Good Lord, deliver us I 

Weep, neighbours, %vccp ; do you nut hear it said 
That Low is dea^l ? 

Ills deathbed, j>eacoeUU folly i 
His winding sheet U shame { 

HU will, false seeming holy : 

Ills sole executor, blame. 

Front so ungrateful fancy, 

From such a female frenzy. 

From them that use men thus, 

Good Lord, deliver us I 


10. Bir Fnlke Oreville, Lord Brooke (1554 — 1628). — With the 
name of Sidney h intimately connected that of his cousin, scnooi- 
fellow, and college companion, Fulke Greville. He became 
a favourite courtier of Queen Eliicabeth, and was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to James I. He w'as stabbed September ist, 
i6t8, by one of his servants, Ralph Haywood — a witness to his will, 
in which he had bequeathed no legacy to (he man — and died on 
the 30th of the same month. His epitaph, of his own composition, 
reads: — “Fulke Greville, Servant to Queen Elizabeth, Chancellor 
to King James, and Friend to Sir Philip Sidney." He wrote two 
Senecan tragedies, Alaftam and A/ns/^r/Aa, which, remarks Charles 
I.aml>, “ might witli more propriety have been termed political 
treatises than plays." A late writer has said of them : “ The 
sheer power of mind shown in these strange plays ... is 
undeniable. But generally we find this inborn power struggling 
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with a medium of expression so cumbrous and intricate and 
stumbling, that neither thought nor fancy can find their way 
through it r' He is best known by the collection of sonnets 
and other poems published under the title Caelica^ from which we 
quote the following r— 

Cupid, my pretly boy. leave off thy crying. 

Thou shale have bells or apples, be not peevish ; 

Kiss me, sweet lad; beshrew her for denying ; 

Such rude denials do make children thievish. 

Tell me, sweet boy, doth hlyra's beauty threaten? 

Musi you say grace when you would be a-playing? 

Doth she cause thee make faults, to make thee beaten? 

Is Beauty's pride in innocents' betraying ? 

Give me a bow. let me thy quiver borrow. 

And she shall play the child with Love or Sorrow. 

£dmund Spenser (1552 — 2599)* — By far the greatest name 
amongst Elizabethan poets, outside dramatic writers, is that of 
Edmund Spenser, in modern times well named the “ Poets’ 
^ Poet.” That this is no fancy title is evidenced by the extra- 
[ ordinary influence which he has exerted on poets from Shakespeare 
to Tennyson. His merits were not unrecognised by his immediate 
successors. 

Whom through all the Graces and (he Muses nursed. 

19 the description of him by Phineas Fletcher. He — 

Found for poetry a richer vein, 

says Dryden. But it is amongst modern poets that we meet Che 
most appreciative estimate of his merits as a poet. He is to 
Thomson — 

The gentle Spenser. Fancy’s pleasing son. 

Sweet Spenser, moving (h rough his clouded heaven 
With the moon's beauty, and the moon's soft pace. 

graphically exclaims Wordsworth. Scott speaks of Spenser’s magic 

tale ” and “ Spenser's elfin dream” ; Shelley pays tribute to — 

Shakespeare, Sidney, Spenser, end the rest 
Who made our land an island of the blest ; 

and Landor tells how — 

Si>enser shed over me his sunny dreams. 
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Keats has in his own music caught the echo of 

Spenserian vowels that elope with ease 
And float along like birds on summei* seas; 

and our late Laureate, Lord Tennyson, is the lineal poetic 
descendant of him whose lines are the hr$t of— 

those melodious bursts that All 
The spacious times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still. 

12. His Career.— The Poets’ Poet” was oorn in London in the 
last year of King Edward VI., and his childhood was passed in 
the gloomy days of the first Mary. He was thus six years oldf 
when Elixabeth came to the throne, and was twelve years the' 
senior of Shakespeare. His family, though not well o/T, was con- 
nected with the Spencers of AJehorpe. Spenser became a pupil of 
Merchant Taylors’ School, which he left in 1569 for Pembcpke 
Hall, Cambridge, where he was admitted si^ar on May aoth. It is 
believed that he translated some of Petrarch’s sonnets into English 
verse in the year in which he left school Like Pope, he may be 
said to have — 

Lisped in numbers, for the numbers came ; 
and we may add in his own later words :— 

The numbers flow as fast as spring doth rise. 

He left Cambridge with the degree of Master of Arts in 1576. 
In 1579 we find him in the household of the Earl of Leicester, 
uncle to Sir Philip Sidney, whose acquaintance Spenser had made, 
<ind with whom he is said to have been on terms of affectionate 
companionship. On December 5th, 1579, was entered at Stationers' 
Hall, under the wm de plume of “ Immeriio/’ a series of twelve 
Aeglogucs, as they were then termed, bearing the title of The 
Mtpheard's Calendar. The taste for pastorals, derived from classical 
^ourccs, had set In ; and shepherds and shepherdesses were as 
much in vogue as at the courts of the later Louis. Spenser 
and his friends appear under rustic names ; the author himself 
adopts from Skelton that of Colin Clout; Hobbinol is his friend 
Gabriel Harvey ; and Elizabeth is the “Queene of Shepheardes all,” 
aughter 0/ Pan and Syrinx. The anonymous work, which gives 
promise only of that which was to come, at once attracted public 
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favour, and was by some attributed to Sir Philip Sidney himself, 
to whom it was dedicated. The poems seem to have brought one 
advantage to their author. Lord Grey of Wilton had just been 
appointed Lord Deputy in Ireland, and he took with ])im as secre- 
tary to that then truly “distressful country” Edmund Spenser. 
The times >Yere more than usually troublesome. The great 
Desrnond Rebellion, fanned by Spanish and papal support, was 
in full progress, and the fort of Smerwick, on the Kerry coast, 
was held by Spanish adventurers. Spenser was probably with Ills 
chief at the disaster of Glenroalure, and we have his own word 
for his presence soon after at the ruthless massacre of the garrison 
of Smerwick, While Lord Grey remained in Ireland, his secretary 
shared in the patronage bestowed by him on his followers : he 
was appointed, in 15S1, Clerk of Decrees to the Irish Court of 
Chancery, and to other minor offices. In 1582 Lord Grey was 
recalled and was succeeded by Sir John Perrot, from whom, as 
a stranger, the poet could expect but little preferment. We find 
him, however* in 1589 acting .as Deputy Clerk to the Council of 
Munster, when the great scheme for the plantation of that province 
by the “ Undertakers ” was on foot. The rising courtier, Walter 
Raleigh, was now in Ireland, and Spenser had made his acquaint- 
ance. W'h ether by the protection of the royal favourite or from 
his own influential official position we know not, Spenser was 
assigned 3,000 acres of the forfeited lands of the Desmonds, 
with the manor and ruined castle of Kilcolrnqn, in the county 
of Cork. The great poem of The Faerie Queene had been com- 
menced by him before he had set foot in Ireland; but it was in 
Kilcolman Castle that it was mainly written, and it is profoundly 
influenced by the surroundings, physical and moral, amid which 
it was composed. Before the end of 1589 Spenser was visited 
at Kilcolman by Raleigh, and to his judgment the first three books 
of the poem were submitted. On Raleigh’s return to London he 
took Spenser with him, and introduced him at court. The poets 
skilful flattery of Queen Elizabeth was rewarded by her with a 
pension of ^50 a year. In 1590 the first instalment of the poem 
appeared, with a crowd of prefatory sonnets soliciting courtly 
patronage. The >/ork itself was dedicated to the Queen, with 
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the inscription, equalling in boldness as in prescience, the aere 
ptrtnnius of Horace : — 

To live wUh the elemitie her fame. 

Twelve months after the publication of the first three books of 
TJre Fiurte Quecne appeared a volume of Compiaints^ comprising 
his early translations, The Knines of Tisne^ and other pieces. Six 
months later Spenser was again at Kilcolman, having found his 
court patrons an unreliable means of livelihood, and again occupied 
with his duties of Clerk to the Council of Munster, a post which he 
relinquished in 1593. The following year he married Elizabeth 
Boyle, kinswoman to the “ great ” Earl of Cork, and celebrated 
his wooing in his Amorettiy a collection of sonnets; while to his 
nuptials he dedicated his Fpithalamion, the greatest wedding ode 
in any tongue, wherein Spenser shows an unwonted concen- 
tration of style and mastery of language and of metre. Three 
children were born of this marriage, two of whom, characteristically 
named Sylvanus and Peregrine, survived their father. In 1595 
Spenser again visited London for the purpose of publishing his 
Sonnets, which were entered at Stationers' Hall in November of 
that year. Tlie second instalment of The Faerie Queene, com- 
pleting six books of the poem, was entered for publication the 
followirtg January. In addition to these were published during 
Ihe year 1596, which he seems to have spent in London, Fowre 
Hymnes on I^vc and Beauty, and the famous Prothalamiou, or 
8ix)usal ode, on the double marriage of the sisters Lady Elizabeth 
and Lady Craharinc Somerset, daughters of the Earl of Worcester, 
which ranks with the Fpithalamion in excellence of execution. 

Once more disappointed in the hopes of court preferment, he 
found, in his own words, “What hcU it is in sueing long to bide,” 
and returned to Ireland in 1597, with the intention, as hinted in 
the Frotha/amiofi, of spending the remainder of his days at 
Kilcolman. But this was not to be. Hugh O'Neill, Tyrone, an 
abler and craftier leader than any Irish chieftain who had yet 
arisen, now headed a great confederation against the English 
pawer. Three provinces were soon in .arms; Munster alone was 
apparently quiet. But in August, 1598, Tyrone completely defeated 
a large English force under Sir Henry Bagciral at the battle of 
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the Yellow Ford, near Armagh. This was the signal for the in- 
vasion of Munster by the victorious Irish : the dispossessed popu- 
lation swarmed from their fastnesses, and a body of native Irish 
from the Wood of Aherlow surprised and burned Kilcolman Castle. 
Spenser, his wife, and their two elder children succeeded in making 
their escape, but the youngest perished in the flames. Heartbroken 
and worn out with disappointments and misfortunes, the poet 
died on January i6th, 1599, at an inn in King Street, W^t-. 
minster, and was laid at rest in the Abbey hard by, close to the 
grave of Chaucer, his great forerunner, (he cost of the funeral 
being borne by his patron, the Earl of Essex. 

13. His Work.— Spenser left a notable contribution to English 
I poetry, till then unequalled since the death of Chaucer, and 
, scarcely surpassed since that of Shakespeare. As he is the last 
'and greatest of mediaeval poets in England, so are his faults 
essentially mediaeval, being chiefly prolixity, absence of a sense 
of proportion, and lack of concentration on important points. He 
was deeply impressed by the Italian school, which first determined 
his choice of the pastoral as his medium of poetic expression. 
Petrarch had founded his style on Theocritus, and had been 
copied by Mantuanus (translated by Alexander Barclay) and 
Sannazaro, whose Arcadia probably inspired that of Sidney. 
Spenser’s early translations of Petrarch and du Bellay would 
naturally influence him to cast his writings in the mould of the 
pastor.al, and to select the sonnet as a vehicle for much* of his 
verse. But in choosing the pastoral it was not the conventional 
and courtly form which he adopted — the pastoral of Watteau shep- 
herdesses with classical names. With a fine appreciation of the 
spirit of English poetry, he reverted, in The Shepkeard*s Calendar ^ 
to the rustic pastoral ; his dramatis personae are not Chloc 
and Phillis, Mcli)x)cus or Sylvius, but Rosalind and Bonnibell, 
Diggon Davie and Colin Clout ; while the royal Eliza, as we 
have said, is “Quccnc of Shepheardes all,” and Raleigh figures 
later under the strange title of “ Shepheard of the Ocean.” The 
scenery and surroundings, loo, are English; a “ tawdrie lace” 
girds the waist of the maiden, and the following beautiful stanza is 
a veritable posy of old English flowers : — 
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Brin^ hUh«r (he pmcSce &nd purple culfambine 
With gelUflowres ' ; 

Bring coronadons, and sops io wioei’ . . . 

Strowe roe the grounde with daffadowndiUtea 
And cowslips, and kingcups,* and loved lillies t 
The pretie pawnee * : 

And the cfaevisaunce* 

Shall match with the hiir floure delice.* 

So anxious is he to be English that, like William Morris in our 
own day, he nnri nrf»h^fr7 He borrOWS 

the phraseology of Chaucer, even if he sometimes misunderstands 
his expressions. 

Archaisms are plentifully scattered over T/u Faerie Quecncy in 
which the faults of prolixity and diffuse ness are much in evidence. 
It has been remarked that few lines are quoted from Spenser owing 
to his lack of concentration. “Very few, and very weary,*' exclaims 
Lord Macaulay, “ are those who are in at the death of the Blatant 
Beast.** And from this it would appear that, even in its incom- 
pleteness as we have It, The Faerie Queene was too large a mouthful 
for the omnivorous essayist himself, as the death of the Blatant 
Beast never occurs in the poem 1 Though he is suppressed and 
bound by doughty Calidore— 

h« broke his yron chaine. 

And got into the world at liberty againe . . . 

And rageth sore in each degree and state. 

14 . The Paerie Queene . — The Faerie Qneette is remarkable for» 
the metre in which it is written — a stanza of the poet’s own 
creation, since know'n as the Sjrcnscrian stanza. It is partly 
suggested by the sonnet, and consists of eight lines of ten 

' the clovc'sccntetl pink 01 lesser carnaiion. 

* the common garden pink, uted to flavour wine. 

' either the common iHittcrcup or marsh marigold. 

* the pansy. 

* a flower unidentified, possibly the wallflower. 

* (he French fleur dc lis. or lily. 

* He draws on the di.*ilect of (he **Nor(h countrie” for such terms as 
tiN« = uncle, ■ catch, * chicle. Me takes fron* Chaucer’s line — 

In durring don that longcth to a knight </>. ^ Cr. v. 8j7) 

(that is. In daring to do what Iwlongcth to a knight), (he expression '* derring- 
do, " which he connects with a hyphen, and (urns into a noun — an error r<;|>ro* 
duced by Sir Walter Scott in his novel of Ivanhee. 
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syllables each followed by one of twelve. The lines of each 
stanza which rime together are the first and third j the second, 
fourth, fifth, and seventh ; and the sixth, eighth, and ninth j or, 
ahabbcbcc. The language, despite archaisms, is wonderfully 
smooth and beautiful ; the imaginative power displayed is remark- 
iiable; but the general structure and plan of the poem are too 
I complicated to admit of its ever becoming popular. It was 
meant by the poet to be a profound allegory, of which Christian 
morality and Platonic philosophy form the woof, the web being 
combined of chivalrous ideals, knights, monsters, and enchanters, 
figuring the real historical and political personages of Spenser’s 
time and country, In a letter to his friend and patron, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, he thus seeks to explain the “ continued Allegory, 
or darke Conceit” of the poem, wherein he says he has followed 
Homer, Virgil, Ariosto, and Tasso, and to the two latter poets 
he is largely indebted for Its conception: ‘'The general end 
therefore of all the Rooke is to fashion a gentleman or noble 
person in vertuous and gentle discipline : which for that I con- 
ceived should l)c most plausible and pleasing ... I chose the 
History c of King Arthur. ... In that Faerie Queenc I mean 
Glory in my general) intention, but in my particular I conceive the 
most excellent and glorious person of our soveraine the Queene. . . . 
And yet in some places els, I doc otherwise shadow her. For 
considering she besreth two persons, the one of a most royal 
Queene or Empresse, the other of a most vertuous and beautifull 
Lady, this latter part in .some places I doe express in Belphoebe.” 

15. The Scope of The Faerie ftueene — The poem, as designed, was 
to consist of twelve books, setting forth twelve moral virtues, of which, 
as we have seen, but six were completed; and, saving a fragment of 
the seventh, no portion of the rest ever saw publication, nor is it 
probable that any substantial j)rogre8s was ever made with them. 
As each hook was divided into twelve cantos, averaging over fifty 
stanzas each, it is easy to imagine how unwieldy fhe -completed 
work would liave l>ccn. The first hook, Tfu of the Knight 

0/ the lied Crosse or 0/ dfoUnessty alone contains over 5,500 lines I 

It is strange, as Doan Church remarks, that “the first great 
English poem of modern times— the first creation of English 
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imaginative power since Chaucer, and, like Chaucer, so thoroughly 
find characteristically English — was not written in England/’ Andi 
not only so : it is deeply coloured by Spenser’s Irish environment. 
Beautiful as he found her, Ireland was still to the English poct^ 
“savage soil,” whose woods harboured the outlaw and the felon. 
His patron, Lord Grey of Wilton, was to him Arthegall, *^none 
Ollier than his own ideal knight”; and doubtless that unwavering 
faith in Elisabeth and Protestantism wliich saw in Mary Queen of 
Scots the false Duessa, and in Philip of Spain the tyrant Grantorto, 
would identify Desmond and Tyrone with Mai eng in or Sans Foy, 
Thus through the six books Religion and Heresy, Temperance 
and Sensuality, Chastity and Lust, Friendship and Disloyalty, 
Justice and Lawlessness, Courtesy and Savagery, play out their 
mimic struggle ; and the manifold threads of the allegory are woven 
into a bewildering tissue, wherein Alva and Henry of Navarre, no 
less than Norfolk and Raleigh, can be dimly recognised. 

The poem suffers from faults of construction, from the want 
of a central principle, from the lack of unity. Were it not for 
Spenser’s letter to Raleigh, we would see little in Thi Fatrie 
Quttnt but six loosely connected stories, interspersed with 
beautiful descriptions of Irish scenery, much English and foreign 
politics, and lengthy disquisitions on philosophic and political 
theories. But though the present»day reader may think it a maxe 
without a plan, it contains much true and noble poetry ; and he 
who does not demand from it that which it has not to give— I 
unity of conception or arrangement — will find in it many a lofty 
thought and vigorous description. Even humour is not altogether 
absent; for we have in Braggadochio the prototype of Shake- 
speare’s Parollcs and Ben Jenson’s Captain Dobadil. But the 
pistincuis hin^f feature of the poem is Spenser’s unrivalled sense of 
^>eauty, tran slated iiy_ him in to language as beautifuL Nothing ' 
had been written in English before his time to equal this song 
from the Second Book : — 

The whiles some one did chAunl lovely lay ; 

Ah ! see, fayiv lliing <loest fame lo see. 

In springing flow re I he image of tliy day * 

Ah ! Me the virgin roM, bow sweetly >ticc 
Doth first ixepc foorth with bashful iiKxIvstce, 
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That fairer seemea the lease ye see her nay 1 
Lo ! see soone aAer how more bold and free 
Her barM bosoine she doth broad display ; 

I/O i see soone after how she hides and falls away I 

So passeth in (he passing of a day 

Of moriall life (he Ieafe» the bud, the flowre; 

Ne more do(h florish after first decay 

That erst was sought to deck both bed and bowrc 
Of many a lady and many a paramowrel 
Gather (herefore the rose whitest yet is prime' 

For soone comes age that will her pride defiowre : 

Gather the rose of love whitest yet is time, 

Whilest loving thou mayst lovM be with equall crime. 

Again, for force of imaginative description it would be hard to 
excel the following picture of Despair 

That darksome cave they enter, where they find 
That curs^ man, low sitting on the ground, 

Musing full sadly in his sultein mind : 

His grifsie lockes. long growen and unbound, 

Disordred hong about his shoutders round, 

And hid his face ; through which hb hollow eyne 
t.ookt deadi/ dult, an<l slared as aMound ; 

His raw-bone cheek es, through penurie and pine. 

Were shronke into his jawes, as he did never dine. 

His garmeni, nought but many ragge<l clouts, 

Willi thornes t<^e(her pin*d and patched was, 

The which his naked sides he wrapt nbouts : 

And him beside there lay upon the gras, 

A ilreary corse, whose life away did jias, 

All wallowd in his own yet luke^waime blood, 

I'hat from his wound yet well^ fresh, alas ! 

In which A rusty knife fast fixed stood. 

And made an open passage for (he gushing flood. 

This should he compared with Chaucer's equally powerful descrip- 
tion of the Temple of Mars in T/te Knighfs TaU* 

i6. Minor Poems. — To sec Spenser at his best, however, we must 
go to the Protkalamion and Itpithalafniorty in which he overcomes 
to some extent his faults of diffuseness, and of which the language 
is free from affectation — in fact, the language of the day when they 
were written. 

' Cf~ Herrick's lines beginning : 

Gather ye rosebuds while ye may. 
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So ended she ; and all the rest around 
To her redoubled that her undersong, 

Which said, their brydale daye should not be long 
And gentle Eccho from the neighbour ground 
Their accents did resound. 

So forth those ioyous Birdes did passe along 
Adowne the Lee, that to them murmurde low, 

As lie would speake but that lie lackt a long, 

Yet did by signes his glad affection show. 

Making his streame run slow. 

And all the foule which in his flood did dwell 
Can dock about these Iwaine that did excell 
The rest, so far as Cynthia doth shend ' 

The lesser stars. So they enranged well 
Did on those two attend. 

And their liest service lend 

Against their wedding day, which was not long : 

Sweet Themmes ! runne softly, till 1 end my song. 

— PfVfAaiawtfiH. 

But this was for the nuptials of others ; and, in spite of hts early 
passion for ** Rosalinde,*' Spenser’s love for his wife seetns to havcl 
occupied « the whole fulness of his heart ” ; and in his E/ii/ha/amhn, 
we have the wedding bells chiming for his own marriage day. *'It 
is a strain,” says Professor Palgrave, redolent of a bridegroom’s 
joy and of a poet’s fancy. . . . Pouring forth all his exuberance, ^ 
allusive and descriptive, with a refined picturesqueness worthy of 
Shakespeare in his own age, of Keats or Tennyson in ours the 
invention so copious, the form so beauiifu), the melody so resonant, 
as fairly to resemble the Allegro with which Beethoven’s orchcsira 
« wont to close a symphony. I do not know any otlier nuptial 
aong, ancient or modern, of equal l)vauly.” 

Ah I when will lhi« long weary day linvc cn<l. 

And Icntle inc leave to come unto my Love? 

Ilow slowly do the houres Ihcyr numlicrs 8|>cm| ? 

How slowly docs sad Time hW feathers move? 

1 1 arte Ihee, O fay rest Planet, to thy home 
Within the Weslernc fomc ; 

Thy tyTc<l steeds loi^ since have nce<l of re't. 

Long though it be, at bsl I sec it gloomc. 

An<I the bright Evvning*star with giddvn creast 
Appear out of the EasI. 

Fayre childc of licauiy, glorious lampc of Love ! 


reproach or shame. 
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That all th« host of boaven in rankos doost lead, 

And guidest Lovers through the night's sad dread. 

How chearefull/ thou lookest from above, 

And seemst to laugh atweene thy twinkling light, 

As ioyjng in the sight 

Of these glad many, which for ioy do sing. 

That all the woods them answer, and their cccho ring. 

^EpithalamicH. 

In Mother Hubbtrd's ^Tute we have a satire on the time — 
courtiers, clergy, militarists, alike feel the shafts of his censure. 
The Ruinei of Time and Astrophel both refer to the Sidney family. 
The former recounts the fortunes of the House of Sidney ; the 
latter is an elegy, not in Spenser's best style, on the untimely 
death of the chief ornament of that house. The Tears of the Muses 
bewails the low estate of literature; and Muiopotmos^ is a playful 
mock-heroic on the death of a butterfly in a spider’s web. 

Spenser has had many disciples, but few imitators ; indeed, the 
two Fletchers atone may be taken to represent the latter ; while, 
as we have said, the former may be found in the foremost ranks 
of literature from Shakespeare to Tennyson. ' ^ • 

17. From the list of Elizabethan poets must not he omitted 
the name of Christopher Marlowe, whose dramatic works have 
been dealt with on p. p$. In addition to these Marlowe has 
enriched English literature with a fragment of the poem of Hero 
and Leander, translated by him from the Greek of Musaeus,^ and 
^^xth an extremely spirited rendering of the First Book of Lucan.* 
Swinburne asserts of the former ** only not faultless ”* poem 
that it “ stands out alone amid al) the wide and w'ild poetic wealth 
of its teeiTiing and turbulent age, as might a small shrine of Parian 
sculpture amid the rank splendour of a tropic jungle^’; and speaks 
elsewhere of “ the absence of all cumbrous jewels and ponderous 
embroideries from the sweet and limpid loveliness of its style.’ 
Few poems seem to have gained more popularity in the Elizabethan 
age. It is frequently referred to m contemporary literature ; it 

* Aluiopotmcsy from the Greek Mvta, a fly, and ir6r^r, fate* 

* Musaeu^, a Greek grammarian who lived about the fifth century of Ih® 
Christian era. 

* Lucan : Marcus Annaeus Lucanus, a Lalin poet born at Cordova, Spain* 

A.D- 39, author of ihc Pkarsa/isy an epic in ten books on ^ 

civil war between Pompey and Julius Caesar. 
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is quoted by Shakespeare and Bon Jonson ; its couplets were 
sung by the oarsmen on the Thames, as we learn from Taylor 
the Water Poet, and it was continued and completed by George 
Chapman. There seems little doubt that death cut short the 
ill-starred poet’s intention of finishing the translation ; as, in 
addition to the first and second “ Sestiads ” > (into which Chapman 
divides the poem), which had been separately published as the 
work of Marlowe, tradition states that he had written about a 
hundred lines of a third, which some critics suppose to form 
portion of the Fifth Book, or Sestiad. In Hero and Lcander we 
find much more of Marlowe than of Musaeus ; it shows also the 
power and freedom with which he uses the heroic metre 

It lies not in our pow«r lo ]ovc or hate, 

For will io us is overruled by foie. 

When iwo are sirii»i, long ere the race begin» 

We wish that one should lose, the other win : 

And one especially do we alTeci 

or two gold ingots, like in each respect : 

The reason no man knows : Id it suffice 
What we i>ehotd is censured by our eyes. 

Where both deliberate, the love is slight t 
Who ever loved, that loved not at first sight? 

Indeed, in both of these translations the “mfghty line” of the 
Elizabethan poet is as recognisable as in his dramas. The following 
powerful passage is from Lucan 

Strange sights apiwared j the angry threatening gods 
Filled both the earth and seas with prodigies. 

Gre*4 store of strange and unknown stars were seen 
Wandering about the north, and rings of /ire 
Fly in the air, and dreadful bearded stars. 

And comets that presage the fall of kingdoms ; 

The fiattcring sky glittered in often flames, ' 

And sundry fiery meteors blaaeil in heaven, 

Now spe.irdike long, now like a spreading torch j 
Lightning in silence stole forth without clouds, 

And, from the northern climate snatching fire, 

Bbsted the Capitol. 

' Scsli^ from SmIo,. a lown on ihc ll«ltei»n,, in which Ihc aclion of Ihc 


CHAPTER IX. 




WILLIAU SHAKESPEARE AND THE ELIZABETHAN 

DEABIATISTS. 


I. Hig Early Years. — We know very little of the life of our 
greatest poet ; and it is not easy to construct, out of the 
dramatic and impersonal materials he has left to us, any very 
clear or self-consistent idea of his personal character. We know, 
from the evidence of his contemporaries, that he was amiable, 
kindly, and sweet-tempered; but we do not know much more. 
Matthew Arnold says 


Others abide* our <)ue$tion— thou art free 1 
We ask and a»k. Thou smilcsc and art still. 

And thou, whose hea<l did stars and sunbeams know, 
Sclfsehooled, self-scanned, self-honoured, self-secure, 
Did'st walk on earth unguessed ai. Better so! 


Born on April 22nd or 23rd, 1564, in a small house in Henley 
Street, Stratford-on-Avon, Shakespeare spent his early years in 
the lovely Midland country, among the sweet English meadows 
bordered by lofty elms, which form one of the beauties of 

Warwickshire. He knew well the slow- win ding stream — often lit 

up by a cheerful sun — of the Stratford Avon. On this beautiful 
country he looked back during the whole of his busy life in 

London, always longing to return, always hoping to live and 

die there. His earlier works, notably Vemts and Adonis ^ give 
ample evidence of his love for, and thorough knowledge of, this 
Midland county, of the Vale of Arden, the woods of Charlecote, of 
their wild-flowers, their game, their country sports and country 
customs, and of the old legends and superstitions that were 
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prevalent in the country-side. His description of tbe hunted hare 
( Fenus and Adonis) is well known : — 


Then shall thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn, and return, indenting with the way 7 
Each envious brier his weary legs doth scratch, 
Each shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay. 


2. HU Education — He was sent early to the Free Grammar 
School of Stratford, where they still show his desk and the window 
at which he sat. He possibly sat for his own portrait in As You 
Like It — the portrait of 


The whining schoolboy with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. 



He probably did not learn very much at the Grammar School— 
chiefly because his education was interrupted, and he had to leave 
school at the too early age of thirteen. In the sixteenth century 
there was little taught in our schools but Latin, and Ben Jonson 
tells us that Shakespeare had “small Latin and less Greek.'* The 
probability is that he had no Greek at all ; but there is good 
evidence to show that he was a fair Latin scholar, and could 
read Ovid and Virgil with ease and pleasure to himself. His 

leisure hours seem to have been given to out-door sport to 

hunting, to hawking, and to angling. In these pursuits he took 
delight, and his knowledge of Nature and her ways is visible on 
•very page of his work. These experiences supplied him with 
many sources of illustration and analogy, from which he draws 
freely in his plays. In his youth, too, he gained some knowledge 
of actors and the stage. His father had risen to be bailiff of 
Stratford (he subsequently l>ecame chief alderman); and in his 
year of office the corporation of the town admitted for the first 
time two companies of London actors to the temporary freedom 
of the borough. We can well understand the interest these visits 
would create in a country town ; and young Shakespeare, we may 
presume, was to his delight taken by his father to see the plays. 
Between the years 1573 and 1581— that is, from Shakespeare's 
nmth to his seventeenth year— nine companies of strolling players 
visited the town, and no doubt gave a series of representations to 
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the inhabitants. At Coventry, too, the old miracle plays could 
still be seen acted. He must also have been familbr with the 
great festivities held at Kenilworth, which is only fifteen miles 
away, when the Queen visited the Earl of Leicester in 1575. 
With this and other such-like opportunities, young Shakespeare 
early acquired an intense love of the drama. 

His father, John Shakespeere, met with some misfortunes m business ; he 
had to diminish his expenses ; end in 1577 the son left school and hid to 
took about for some meins of eimiog 1 living for himself. 

3. His Marriage. — At the very early age of eighteen, while a mere 
youth, and with no career before him, he drifted into marriage. His 
w'ife w'as Anne Hathaway — a name still e.xi sting in Stratford and its 
neighbourhood — the daughter of a respectable yeoman in Shottery, 
a pretty village within easy reach of Stratford. She was eight years 
older than Shakespeare ; and the great dramatist, in Twelfth Night} 
warns the young against this disparity of age on the wrong side. 
He was married ia 1382 ; a daughter, Susannah, was born in 15S3 ; 
twins, Ilamnet and Judith, came in 1585; and thus Shakespeare 
found himself the father of a considerable family before he was 
well twenty-two. This decided him to seek licttcr opportunities 
of making a living than Stratford could give ; and he left it to seek 
his fortune in the capital. There is a tradition, too, upon which 
reliance can be placed, that his departure from his native town 
was hastened by a breach of the game laws, then so strict. He 
was prosecuted for deer-poaching by Sir Thomas Lucy, owner of 
Charlecotc, who showed undue severity towards him. Long after- 
wards he took revenge on the knight by immortalising him in the 
farcical character of Mr. Justice Shallow in Henry I Henry V, 
and The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

The fircnhouse in which Anne Hithawiy lived Is still in existence. It 
was bought by the nation in 1S92, and is known as *‘Anne Hat ha way *s 
Collage.” 

4. London in Shakespeare's Time. — Shakespeare reached London 
at a time that was teeming with great men, great events, great 

' Lei still (he woman take 
An elder than herself ; so wears she to him, 

So sways she level in her husband's heart. 
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hopes, anJ splendid aspirations. The foundations of the British 
Empire and of the command of the seas were being laid. About 
that lime great dramatists like Marlowe, Greene, Nasli, Peeic, and 
others lived and rioted in the capital ; the exploits of Drake 
excited the interest of the Londoners, and formed the subject of 
talk in every tavern and wine-booth ; the long rivalry between 
Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots was nearing its close ; and 
the preparations for the Invincible Armada had already begun. 
Thus the end of the sixteenth century was a time of excitement, 
adventure, eager enthusiasm, ardent patriotism, such as England 
had never seen before. London was not then the unwieldy 
province covered with houses that it now is ; it was less than 
one>tcnth its present size ; and the population numbered less than 
half a million. Every one who was himself at all notable knew, or 
knew of, the ablest and most celebrated men in the city ; and Shake- 
speare soon mingled on equal and amicable terms in the intellectual 
society of London. It was a time when life in England was full of 
eagerness, high spirits, enthusiasm, vitality, strong hopes, and every 
kind of internal and external picturesqueness. ' Shakes|>eare seems 
to have lived about five and twenty years in London; but he was 
always glad to journey down to Stratford and pay short visits there. 

5. Earlier Poemt.^Shakcs|>eare's first poems — neither of them 
dramatic in form— were ycfti/s and Adotiis and Lucnci, I'lie 
first was written between the years 1585 and 1587, but it was 
not published till 1593. The date of writing the second is not 
known, but it was certainly published in 1594, when Shakespeare 
was thirty years of age. Venus and Adan.s tells the story of 
Venus's love for a handsome youth, who was killed while hunting 
the boar. The poem is written in the most elaborate style ; as many 
phrases as Shakespeare’s wealth of fancy and expression could invent 
are heaped round each statement ; the stanzas bristle with metaphors, 
conceits, and allusions, and it is plain that the whole story is a 
carefully worked-out poetical exercise. The same may be said of 
Lucrese. Both poems, however, strongly manifest Shakesiwarc’s 
love of nature and natural objects, and his power of accurate 
observation. “The gentle lark, weary of rest, from his moist cabinet 
mounts up on high”; “as the snail, whose tender horns being hit. 
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shrinks backwards in his shelly cave with pain ” ; when Adonis 
smiles, “ in each cheek appears a pretty dimple ; Love made those 
hollows, if himself were slain, he might be buried in a tomb so 
simple” — these and a hundred other observations and conceits are 
to be found in both poems. 


(i) P'tnus af 2 d Adonis written in a &ix'UneU stanza of iambic penla- 
meters. The quatrain is alternately rimed \ art<1 (here is a rimed couplet at 
the close. It is <te<lieateil to the Earl of Southampton, and Shakespeare 
calls it “the fust heir of my invention. 

(ii) Luertf^ is wtiitcn in seven dined stanzas. The riming according 
to this scheme : a h a b k < <. 

Let him have lime to see his friends bis Iocs, 

AikI merry fools to mock at him resort; 

Let him have lime to mark how slow time goes 
In time of sorrow, and how swift and short 
His lime of folly and his lime of sport ; 

And ever let his unrecalUng crime 
* Have lime to wail the abasing of his time. 

6 . Shakespeare's Apprenticeship to the Drama (1588 >•1596).— 

Shakespeare's first work in connection with the theatre seems to have 
been the touching, re- touching, patch ing-up, and re-wriiing parts of 
old plays, which had for some lime been in the repertoire of the 
players. By the year 159s he had touched up the play of Ti/us 
Audrofticus and Tht Pint Part of Henry VI. By 1595 he had recast 
the second and third parts of the same play. He had also written 
.some of his most popular plays, such as The Comedy of Error Love's 
Labours Lost^ A Midsummer Htgkls Eream, and the historic play of 
Pie hard II/. These belong to what has been called his First Period . 
This >vas the period of youthful ardour and exuberant passion and 
expression. To the same period belong the plays of Pomeo and 
Juliet f Puhard //, and King John — plays which show an enormous 
power of rhetoric, with a delight in the countless varying of the ex- 
pression of one idea, and in bringing all kinds of figures to add force 
and picturesquencss to his w ork. • 

7. Second Period (1596 — 1602). — This period is opened by his 
production of The Merchant of Venice \ and In this play he shows 
that he had become a master in the dramatic art. He wrote also 



(about 1597) the two parts of Henry IV. \ and he continued the 
character and the doings of Sir John Falstaff in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. Henry V. w'as written' in 1599 ; and in the same year the 
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Globe Theatre was built. Shakespeare was one of the proprietors, 
and be thus now possessed three sources of income: his writing, his 
occasional acting, and his share of the profits from the Globe. The 
delightful comedies of AtU Adout Nothings Ttve/ffh Nighty 

and As You Like It were also produced between 1598 and 1601, 
and he is said to have taken the part of Adam in the last of these 
plays. The Sonnets y completed between 1595 and 1605, but first 
published in 1609, and numbering 154, have been the subject of 
much criticism j various theories have been advocated to account 
for their origin, and for the strong personal element that pervades 
them throughout. The dedication runs 

the only begeUcr of lh<$c ensuing sonnets. Mr- W. H.. all happiness 
•nd that ciernliy promised by our everliving poet wisheih Ihe well-wishing 
adventurer in selling forth.— T. T.” 

T. T. is Thomas Thorpe, who published them, and Mr. W. H. is con- 
sidered by some to be William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, Sidney’s 
nephew, an accomplished nobleman and patron of letters. But we 
know that the Earl of Southampton (Henry Wriothcsley) was the real 
patron of Shakespeare, and criticism is not yet silent on the subject. 
Sonnets 1 to laG are addressed in terms of sincerest friendship to a 
noble youth, and the remainder to a woman, and the story they tell 
IS one of love and trust betrayed, and the consequent sorrows of a 
wounded heart. Of the Sonnets Wordsworth says : “ There is no 
part of the writings of the poet where is found, in an equal compass, 
a greater number of exquisite feelings felicitously expressed." 

(i) Shakespea/e j income, in 1599 and onwards, was probably as much as 
45 ®^ a year ; and ,^500 a year in the sikleunih century represented ntany 
limes the purchasing power of that sum ai ihe present lime. In 159$ he had 
gone down to Stratford and purchased New Place, the largest house in the 
town. It still exists in excellent condition. 


til) The Semteis are not written in the true sonnet form— that is. the 
Ilahan form. They consist merely of ihrcc quatrains (iambic ncniamcler 
alternately rimed), followed l^y a rimed coiijdel. » 

(ui) “ The Merry Wives 0/ Windsor is essentially prosaic, and is indeed the 
only play of Shakespeare written almost wholly in prose.” It is said to have 
iKCn written hy order of Queen Elisabeth, who wanted to see how FalbCatT, 
the most delightful of egoists," would succeed in love. It “is a play 
written expressly foe the barbarian arlvtocrais with their hatred of ideas, 
their msensibilily to beauty, their hard emdent manners."— Down rn. 

(IV) lUe /t is (he sweetest and hajsfucst of all Shakespeare’s 

comedies. No one suffers; no one lives an eager intense life; there is no 
tragic iDiereat in 
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8. The Third Period (1602 — 1608). — Shakespeare’s third period 
operas with the immortal play of IlamieL Then followed, but at 
intervals, (he three great Roman pla}'s of Julius Caesary Antony and 
Cleopatra^ and Coriolanus. Between the years 1604 and 1606 were 
produced the greatest of his tragedies — Othtlloy Macbeth, and Zsar; 
and in these we see the culmination of his genius. These plays 
not only show a larger knowledge of the dramatic art, but they give 
ample evidence of a deeper and wider experience of human life. 
They bring before us the inevitable issues of sin and of crime 
in misery and punishment; the avenging conscience which every 
man carries in his bosom ; the weakness which entails its own con- 
sequences with as great certainty as evil-doing ; the triumph of 
wickedness and the degradation of manhood and virtue Into misery, 
wretchedness, and contempt. 

(i) I/amU/ is the story of a man given to meiliiaUon, to meiaphystcat 
speculation, whose will has l»c«n wcakcncil, an<l even airo]>lued, by 
inaction. *' lie is an observer and critic both of himself and of others. 
He can underMamI and muck : whereas he ought to set himself sleinly to his 
piece of work." This thinker, who is so fond of burying himself in his own 
thoughts, suddenly finds hhnsclf in a situation whcic he is called on to act 
against those who arc nearest ami some wlio arc clearest to him ; and he 
considers and jirocrast mates. At last the whole edifice of crime and deceit 
breaks in pieces and falls on his head, burying along with himself innocent 
and guilty alike. 

(ii) HamU't is pro1>ably the most varied and I he most full of movement of 
all Shakes]>carv s plays. There are in it all sorts and conditions of men ; 
there is ihc sii|)cr natural ; there is the pathetic fate of Ophelia ; there Is 
poisoning ; there is war ; there is play-acting \ there is comedy; there is the 
saddest and the deepest tragedy. 

(iii) Jut/us Ctitiar might better have been called ** The Fall of Caesar." 
Brutus and Cassius are the chief characters, and Antony is the chief orator. 

(iv) Antony amt Ctee/afft is *'a divinisation of jdeksure, followctl by 
the remorseless Xemois of eternal law.” CIcojntra is endlessly attractive—^ 

Age cannot \>ither her, nor cusiom stale 
Her infinite variety. 

' (v) Cori^attM gives the story of ** the ruin of a noble life through the sin of 

pride," Ills pride is ** twu-fold, a passionate scif-csicem which is essentially 
egoistic ; and secondly a ]>assionatc prejudice of class." — D owdsn. 

(vi) ** The tragedy of OthfUe is the tragedy of a free and lordly creature 
taken in the toils, and wriiliing to death." He loves Destlcmona without 
limit ; lie trusts lago (who is a thorough villain, incai»b1e of all nobility) in 
the same degree, logo administers the |>oi$on of suspicion, which ferments 
in his mind, and ]>roduces distrust, haired, and finally murder and suicide. 

(vil) Maebcfh is the story of a too ambitious mart who allows him^lf to 
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be (00 easily persuaded by a more ambitious wife. The Witches are the 
external and ghastly symbols of the inward tempt.ation. Hamlet U the very 
opposite of Macbeth. The one thinks too much and acts (00 seldom ; the 
other acts too rapidly— rushes into action and then reflcct^i when reflection 
can mean nothing hut remorse. Hamlet is a student and a thinker i Macbeth 
a soldier and a general. 

(viii) Zfar (perhaps the greatest tragedy in all literature) shows us the 
contrast l>etween stormy passion in Lear himself ; criminal selfishness in his 
two daughters ; sweet and lo>'al fi<leliiy in Cordelia. Kent, and the Fool. 

Here Love the slain with Love the slayer lies ; 

Deep drown'd are both in the same sunless pool. 

U]> from its riepths that mirror thundering skies 

Bubbles the wan mirth of the mirthless Fool. • 

W. Watson. 


9. The Fourth Period (1608 — 1613).— The chief plays in this 
last period are Cymbtliue^ The Tempest, and The Winter's TaU. 
In the last productive year of his life he wrote, along with Fletcher, 
the play of Henry VI I L For three years he preserved complete 
silence, and died in the year 1616, on April 23rd— his birthday 
and St. George’s Day^^t the age of fifty* tvvo. 

(i) The IVinttr'a TaU is an example of fierce jealousy which Iwcoincs more 
and more unjust ns the ]>lay goes on. The jealou<y of Leontes is not like the 
jealousy of Othello, it is the jealousy of a small ami even sjwieful soul. 

(ii) Tht Tfmfiftt is the last great phy written by Shakesjieare. Tro'* 
''V/ pero, the Duke of Milan, represvnis Shakespeare himself in his retirement. 
V Trosperp, like Shakespeare, is a great cnchanier \ Imt when justice has I>ccn 

done and forgiveness cxiended to the wrong-iloers he breaks his magic wan<1. 
Inirics, where they cannot Ik recovered, his Imoks of the dark art. dismisses 
his spirits of the air, an<l returns to his dukedom to do the work of the 
common day. In the same way. Shakc'jKare, in the year j6m. seems to have 
laid aside his i>cn, as he hail jireviously doffcil the I hi skin of the actor. 
'Jkt Tern ft It is a play of forgiveness .and final rccoiic illation. The moral 
of I'kt Te*»f<si is ihat ** the true frccilom of man condsts in service.” 
Even Arid and Caliban— the one “ of the air airy” the other “of the earth 
earthy arc made to fed that. They find their truest artd deepest freedom in 
“ Itonds of affccUon, l>onds of duty.** 


10. HU Character. — Shakespeare seems to Im'e been universally 
liked, and even beloved. He was an eminently companionable 
and attractive man. His friends were unanimous in praising his 
chanacter and disposition ; and his fcllow-citixens of Stratford liad 
for him unclouded respect and esteem. He was a well-built, hand- 
some man ; a large head with fine hazel eyes, hair and beard .auburn, 
features of remarkable serenity, and an expression at once of power 
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and of refinement, characterise most of the traditional portraits. 
He was fond of conversation, frequented the Mitre and other 
taverns, and had long talks with his fellow-writers and actors. His 
“wit-combats” with Ben Jonson were long renowned, even after 
he had retired to New Place. Fuller compares Ben Jonson to a 
great heavy Spanish galleon, slow of movement, difficult to turn, 
heavy laden with learning; while Shakespeare was like an English 
ship, a rapid sailer, nimble in manoeuvre, and quick to take 
advantage of every breeze. 

II. Hia Genius. — The qualities of Shakespeare*s genius are so 
striking that they appeal to persons of the most opposite character ; 
his plays are popular in every country, and there is no side 
of human life which he has not depicted. Milton speaks of “his 
native wood-notes wild,” but this is misleading. Shakespeare's 
humour, wit, and imagination were only equalled by his skill and 
the sanity of his judgment. It was he who first gave to “ (he 
rudeness of early drama ” refinement, art, order, symmetry, and 
elevation. He is not only the greatest dramatist, he is also the 
greatest poet that ever lived — that is, he surpasses all other poets 
in the immense wealth of his imagination, in the compass of his 
creative powers, and also in his richness of expression. He 
knew his fellow-man ; and he has left us in his plays a gallery 
of characters such as no other dramatist has given us. In 
comedy, there are the well-defined and infinitely humorous 
characters of Malvolio, Dogberry and Verges, Nick Bottom, 
Launcelot, Touchstone and many more. In tragedy, there is the 
perplexed Othello, the doubting Hamlet, the rash Macbeth and his 
wife, the discrowned and despairing Lear, the revengeful Shyloclj. 
He has portrayed for us (he men and manners of all countries 
and of all ages — Athenians, Romans, Egyptians, Danes, Britons, 
Italians, Englishmen. There are two things which mark ’all his 
plays — the intensity of life and the boundless freedom of his 
handling. Nothing is too high for him, nothing too low ; nothing 
too noble or too common. He pays no attention to the rules 
of his art ; he does not rebel against these rules j he ignores them. 
He cares nothing for the unities of space and time : years are made 
to pass upon his stage ; and even decades. Only in one of his 
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pUys — Tempett — does he observe the unity of time ; three hours 
pass, and three hours is the length of the representation of the play. 
He puts Bohemia on the sea-coast, and wrecks a ship on its rocks. 
But, over against all this, he introduces us to the richest, most 
exuberant, most intense life ; he touches a puppet, the puppet 
becomes a man, receives a human heart, and glows with the most 
fiery passions. Life, movement, struggle, variety — all these arc 
found in every one of his plays, dominating them from the first 
line to the very last. 

(i) “When he describes anything, )*o« more than &ee it, you feel it too, 
Those who accuse him to have wanted learning, give him the greater com- 
mendation : he was naturally learned ; he needed not the spectacle of books 
to read nature \ he looked inwards and found her there." — DitVJ)£N, 

(w) “It waa the union of the most consummate judgment with the highest 
creative power that made Shake<i>eare the miracle he was,’*— C raik. * X 

i«. Hil Style. — Professor Craik's deliverance on this head is 
entirely sufficient: “Shakespeare has invented twenty styles. He 
has a style for every one of his great characters, by which that 
character is distinguished from every other as much as Pope is 
distinguished by his style from Drydcn, or Milton from Spenser. 
And yet all the while it is he himself with his own peculiar accent 
that we hear in every one of them." On the other hand, a great 
critic— Matthew Arnold — tolls us that “ we must never forget that 
Shakespeare is the great poet he is from his skill in discerning 
and firmly conceiving an excellent action, from his power of in- 
tensely feeling a situation, of intimately associating himself with a 
character ; not from his gift of expression, which rather even leads 
him astray, degenerating .sometimes into a fondness for curiosity 
of expression, into an irritability of fancy, which seems to make 
it impossible for him to say a plain thing plainly, even when the 
press of the action demands the very dfrectest language, or its 
level character the very simplest. . . . This over-curiousness of 
expression is indeed but the excessive employment of a wonderful 
gift-of the power of saying a thing in a happier way than any 
other man ; nevertheless, it is carried so far that one understands 
what M. Guizot meant when he said that Shakespeare appears in 
his language to have tried all styles except tliat of simplicity." . 

13. Hie Grammar. — The English language had, by Shakespeare^ 
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time, freed itself from most of its inflections, and was beginning to 
exult in its freedom. It is hardly an exaggeration to say tliat any 
word might l)e employed in any function, or as any “part of 
speech.” You can “ happy ” a person, “ malice ” another ; talk 
of “ a fair ” instead of a beauty, of “ a pale ** instead of paleness j 
“askance” your eyes instead of turning them aside; use the 
nominative for the objective (he for him\ and the ol>jective for 
the nominative (him for and an adjective at any time for an 
adverb. Shakespeare now and then employs dialect Thus he 
makes use of the Early English Northern third person plural in r: — 

The great man clown, yon mark lih favourites ^ies \ 

The ]>oor, advanced, makes friends of enemies. 

He uses double negatives, as was the custom of the time, not to 
cancel each other’s meanings, but to intensify each other. He 
uses also double comparatives, like “more better”; and double 
superlatives, like “the most unkindcst cut of all.” 

14. His Versification (I). — The measure employed by Shake- 
speare in his plays is the fivc-foot iambic measure un rimed, 
wliich is u.sually called l>lank verse. In his earlier plays the young 
writer had not yet acquired much power over his instrument, and 
he generally made the sense end with each line. A line of this 
kind is called “end-stopt.” But, as with case and practice he 
gained power, he allowed the sense to “ run on,” as in these 
lines from J/e/rrj' VIII. (Act III. 2): — 

This U O1C slalc ol man : lo.day he ]>uu forth 
'rhe tender leaves of hope. . . . 

I feci my lieari t>cw open’d. O, how wretched 
1$ (hat poor man that hangs on princes* favours. 

The proportion of unstopi lines to cnd-siopt lines in the earlier 
plays is only about ten per cent. ; in the later plays it is from 
thirty to fifty per cent. It is evident that the running-on gives 
greater variety, vivacity, and naturalness to the dialogue. Again, 
in the earlier plays, he is fond of using rime ; and the results of 
an examination of this practice of his have l>een adopted by critics 
to settle the question whether a pby, of otherwise doubtful date, 
belongs to the earlier or to the later part of his career. In 
Labour* s Lost there are two rimed lines to every one that is 
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unrimed. In Tkt WinUr's TaU there is not a single rime. At the 
same time it would be unsafe to employ this test of rime as in 
itself sufheient to fix the position in time of this or t)iat play. In 
Othello — a late play — he employs it In the dialogue between the 
Duke and Brabant io, the father of Desdemona; and from this it 
is clear that Shakespeare made use of it even in t)is later com^ 
positions to produce a special effect. 

15. (ii). — Another peculiarity in the structure of Shakespeare’s 
verse is his use of what are called “ light endings ” “ weak endings,'* 
and feminine endings.” Light endings consist of such words as am^ 
Uy <an, dOy haSy ly fhouy theyy and similar monosyllables. The weak 
endings consist of words like foryfroniy (fy in, of, or, etc. It 
is plain that connective words like these hurry on the speaker 
into the succeeding line, and make the verse more like ordinary 
speech. Tht Comedy of Errors does not contain a single weak or 
light ending ; MacUth has them in large number ; and The Winter's 
ToU and Henry VIII. also have them in very large proportion. 
The feminine or double ending” was also a characteristic of 
Shakespeare’s later work, Thus we find in Henry VIII. (Act 
IV. 2) Queen Katltarine uttering such lines as these 1— 

In which 1 have commended lo his goo<ltne^s 
The model of our chaste loves, his young daughijer: 

The dews of Jicaven fall thick in Idcs'jiigx <m | iivr ! — 

Beseeching him to give her virtuous Wcctllingj 
(She U young, arul of a noldv m(Mlc«t na ture ; 

1 hopCi she will deserve well;) .ind a lit I lie 
To love tier for her mother's sake, lltal lov'd ] him. 

The genius of Shakes |)care |)crmits liim lo employ the most 
trivial inventions lo “ split the ears of the groundlings — of 
apprentices and bargemen ; to exaggerate in the most absurd 
fashion (some of his Homans weep so much that their tears 
cause the Tiber to overflow) , and his puns, the common fault 
of his age, are often of the ]>oorcst and fe ablest kind. But all 
these faults arc trifling, and count but little when compared with 
the magnitude and grandeur of his work. 

/1 6. Summary, - Of no other writer has so much been written, .and 
a whole literature has arisen round his works. 'I'his is due to the 
splendour and universality of his genius. He is esteemed as much 
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abroad as at home, for his genius and his yrotk belong to man. 
When we think of the environment of the sUge of his day, of the 
character of so many of his fellow-dramatists, of the tempUtion 
to give way to the passion of the moment, and the varied 
enticements of the hour, we cannot but admire his purity of aim, 
the morality of his genius, and his noble appreciation of the 
purity, truth, and heroism of womanhood — transcending in these 
all the play*writ€rs of his time, and never excelled, even if 
equalled, in. the annals of any stage. He ranged oyer the whole 
domain of human feeling and human emotion ; he penetrated 
into the inmost recesses of the human mind ; and under all the 
varieties and all the play of human passion, he gave utterance 
to the truest and profoundcst thought. Never were human 
motives for good or bad analysed with such unerring instinct, 
or the searchlight of a penetrating intellect brought to play in 
disclosing the forms that haunt the imagination, or shadow and 
terrorise over the human soul. “ To Shakespeare," as his latest 
biographer has said, ** the intellect of the work, speaking in 
divers accents, applies with one accord his own w*ords : * How 
noble in reason ! how infinite in faculty I in apprehension how 
like a god r 


THE EtIZABETHAH DRAVaTISTS. 

^ 1, Ben Jonson (1573 — 1637). Hit Life. — Ben Jonson,' the 
friend and admirer of Shakespeare, was about nine years younger 
than the greater writer. He belonged to an old Border family; 
his father, ruined by religious persecution in the reign of Queen 
Mary, had become a preacher, and died a month before the birth 
of the poet. His mother married again, her second husband being 
a master-builder ; and the boy was sent to the parish schopl . 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Kields. William Camden, the great antiquary 
and writer on British antiquities, who was then a master in West- 
minster School, was struck by the bright intelligence of the lad, 
and took upon himself, the charge of his education. He placed 

‘ The elder branches of the family spelt their name Jq>jnstoN, as is the 
custom aUJl io Scotland. Ben JonsoQ dropped (he A and the A 
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the boy in Westminster, and looked after him till he was sixteen. 
In a short poem Ben Jonson speaks of him, as 

Cunden, most reverend head, to whom I owe 
All that I am in arts, and all I know. 

After leaving school he worked for a short time in his step-father’s 
business ; but he soon grew weary of the monotony of it, and went 
off to the Low Countries to fight as a volunteer against the Spanish 
troops. On one occasion, he found himself opposed to a Spaniard 
in single combat ; ihe duel went on in sight of the two armies j 
and Jonson despatched his opponent. He was at that time only 
nineteen. On his return home he went for a short time to 
Cambridge ; he next joined a company of pbyers, and became an 
actor, and, more especially, a playwright. 

Jonson joined freely in the wild and boisterous life of thd 
actors and gallants of the period; he fought a duel in 1598 with 
a Gabriel Spencer, an actor, and killed him ; for this he was arrested, 
tried for murder, and found guilty, but was released after a term 
of imprisonment. He was burnt in the hand, and obliged to give 
up all his goods and chattels, which were probably of no great 
value. Later on in life he frequented the Mermaid, a tavern near 
Cheapside, between Bread Street and Friday Street. Here Shake- 
speare, Beaumont, Fletcher, and other writers connected with the 
theatre met for talk and “ wit -combats. ” Beaumont writes: 

What things have we seen ^ 

Done at the Mermaid i Heard words that have been • 

So nimble and so full of subtle ftame. 

As if that every one from whom they came 
Had meant to put his whole life in a jest, 

Anri had resolved to live a foot ihe rest 
Of Ins dull life. 

By the second decade of the seventeenth century he had become 
a. sort of “Dictator” in literature (as Dr. Johnson was in the 
eighteenth century), and was surrounded by a group of young 
followers and admirers, whom he caltcNj his “ sons,” and who were 
said “ to be sealed of the tribe of Ben.” 

In 1616 Ben Jonson published, as a folio, the first volume 
of his works, which contained plays, epigrams, and miscellaneous 
poems; the last afterwards appeared separately as The Forest. 
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In the year 1619 the University of Oxford conferred on him 
the degree of m.a. ; he was made Poet Laureate and received 
100 marks a year ; and in the same year he travelled all the 
way to Scotland on fool, and sta)'ed for a fortnight at Haw- 
thornden (near Edinburgh) with the eminent Scottish poet, 
Drummond. They did not get on well together. Drummond 
was a little offended by the too aggressive and self-important 
manner of the Englishman ; he mentions in his diary that he 
was “a great lover and praise r of himself, and a condemner 
and scorner of others/' After the death of James I. in 1625, 
Jonson was obliged by poverty to take once more to play- 
writing. In 1631 he quarrelled with his friend and colleague, 
Inigo Jones, the great architect, who used to work with him in 
the bringing out of his masques; and this for a time lost him 
the patronage of the court. Not long after he regained the 
King’s favour and received a yearly pension of a hundred pounds 
with a butt of can.try. And now he was at the head of another 
circle of young poets, called the Apollo Club. In his youth, he 
was tall, gaunt, and large 'boned, with a "rocky face” (it was 
pock-marked) and bright eager eyes ; in his old age, he was a 
"vast tun of man,” of enormous bulk, and weighing about 
twenty stone. He died in August of the year 1637, and was 
buried in the north aisle of Westminster Abbe)’. A subscription 
was set on foot for the purpose of raising a suitable monument 
to his memory. A considerable sum was received, but the out- 
break of the Great Rebellion hindered the carrying out of this 
design, and the money was returned to the subscribers. Meantime 
the stone which had been lifted for the interment of his remains 
had been temporarily replaced above them, and on this the 
inscription, " O rare Ben Jonson,” the one memorial of him existing 
in Westminster, was cut by a workman, by desire of Sir John 
Young, familarly known as "Jack Young,” at the cost of eighteen- 
pence. 5 /V transit / Till he died, he was looked upon as the 
head of English literature — a position similar to that afterwards 
occupied by Dryden. 

2. His Works Ben Jonson’s works consist of plays, masques, 

lyrics, and a little prose. His most fertile decade was the ten 
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years between 1605 and 1615. His plays consist of both 
comedies and tragedies; and he wrote only two of the latter: 
SfJaNus his Fall (produced in 1603, the year of the accession of 
Janies L) and Catiline his Canspiraty, His chief comedies are : 
Volponc^ or the Fox; Epkoene, or the Silent IFowan ; and The 
AUhemist. These, his three greatest dramatic pieces, had been 
preceded by Every Man in his Humour (about 1596), in the acting 
of whicli his friend Shakespeare took a leading part, and by Every 
Man out of his Humour (1599). Jonson was a man of great learning, 
though no jiedant ; and his classical plays are based on the 
facts supplied by the best Roman writers, and supported (in 
notes) by quotations from them. His last play, which he either 
left unfinished or of which a portion was lost, is the most 
truly poetical of all his dramas ; it is called The Sad Shepherd, 
or A Tale of Robin flood. I'he play is prefaced by an Argu- 
ment and a Prologue; the latter commencing Nvith the pathetic 
couplet 

He tliet hath featied you ihcsc f«jriy years. 

And fdied fables for your finer ears. 

The first scene, which is laid in Sherwood Forest, opens with 
those beautiful lines, worthy of Shakes[)eare himself, spoken by the 
Sad Shepherd : — 

Mere she was wont to go! And here ! And here 1 
Just where those daisies, jilnks, and violets grow : 

The world may find the .Spring by following her, 

For other print her aiiy steps ne’er left. 

Her treading would nut lM:n<l a bbde of grass, 

Or shake ihv downy bluw-ball from his stalk ! 

But like the soft west wicul she shot along, 

And where she wenr. the flowers look ihiefecst root, 

As she liad sow’d them with her odorous foot. 

The jealousy among the jioets and dramatists w'hich gave rise 
to so much satirical writing at this lime is shown in several of 
Jonson ’s works — in Cynthia's Retfcls, and T/te Poetaster, in wliich 
he attacks Decker and Marslon. In Eastward Jlo an attack on 
the Scotch led to his imprisonment, with Marston and Chapman, 
joint authors with him in the play. In 1614 appeared ISariholomew 
Fair, which sal irises the X'uritans, and gives a strikingly realistic 
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picture of the customs of the age, as shown at this ancient and 
popular resort. 

(i) Volp^m (1605) is the story of a rich, wicked, and misanthropic 
magnifico of Vemce, who preys upon the purses of his acquaintances by 
various devices. He pretends to be very ill ; his “friends'* send him rich 
presents in the hope of Urge legacies when he dies. Every character in 
the play js either fool or scoundrel ; but Volpone defeats his own ends. 
The names of the chief characters are Vol tore (Vulture), Corbaccio (RaVen), 
and Corvino (Crow). li is the most spirited of hU plays. 

(11) The Ai<k<mut is a satire upon those chemists who believed, or said 
they believed, that they could change the baser metals into gold, by means 
of the Philosopher’s Slone.” The chief cliaracler, Sir Epicure Mammon, 
IS considered the strongest Jonson has put upon the stage. 

(iii) Hen Jonson cannot be congratuUted on his skill in naming his 
characters. Many of his names were mere labels or tickets— such as 
Tastidious Bri>k, Tribulation Wholesome, Sir Diaphanous Silkworm, Abel 
Drugger, Sir Amorous La-Foole, and mony others equally fantastic. 

(iy) Shakcs^>earc painted ‘Mhe whole of the human nature”; Jonson 
particular phases of human beings, “humours" or peculiarities. 

3. His Uasquds. — Tho first half of the seventeenth century 
was the palmy day of the masque in England; and Ben Jonson 
was the greatest and most fertile composer of this sort of enter- 
tainment. His masques, both in bulk and in excellence, far surpass 
the work of any other writer. His friend Inigo Jones (1572 — *65*) 
helped him wiih the scenery and the mechanism of the masques, 
of which special dancing masters superintended the ballets, and 
the best Italian composers supplied the music. The libretti were 
written by Jonson ; and they are full of wit, learning, and true 
poetry. The titles of some of them are : The Golden A$e Restored) 
The Vision of Delight; 2 'he Afas^ue of Owls; Tor the Honour of 
I Vales ; The Afastjue of Queens. In (his last, James I.'s wife, 
Anne of Denmark, took a part in 1609. 

(i) A A/a St/ tie is a short play in verse, accompanied with music and 
dancing, and generally adorned by rich dresses and elaborate scenery. They 
were very iwpular in the English court, from the time of Ben Jonson to 
the Conxm on wealth in 1639. Milton's Camus is a masque. 

(ii) Inigo Jones was a famous architect, often called *'lhe English 
Palladio. ” Me studied in Italy, chiefly in Venice. He built the Banqueting 
Hall in Whitehall, the gale of bt. Mary’s in Oxford, and other well-known 
ediflccs. 

4, His Xyrical Poems. — Ben Jonson, as a lyrist, is hardly surpassed 
in the whole range of English literature. His best lyrical poems 
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are: “Drink to me only with thine eyes”; ‘‘Still to be neat, 
still to be dresi”; “Queen and Huntress, chaste and “O 

do not wanton with those eyes ! “ “ Slow, slow, fresh fount, keep 
time with my salt tears!’' His lyrics are scattered through his 
plays and masques ; and they are also to be found in the collec- 
tions of his poems called Undtrwojds and The Forest. The 
following short specimens of Jonson's lyrical verses will show the 
union of strength with delicacy, the exquisiteness of the rhythm, 
and the variety of which he was master 

Slow, &I 0 W, fresh fount, keep time with my sate teart: 

Yet slower, yet ; O faintlyi gentle springs x 
List to the heavy part the music bears, 

Woe weeps ogt her division, when she sings. 

Droop herbs and Aowers, 

Fall grief in showers, 

Our beauties are not ours ; 

O, I could sliH, 

Like melting snow upon some craggy hill, 

Drop, dro]>, drop, dro]>, 

Since nature's }>rlde is now a withered dafTodil. 

(From Cynthieis Revels,) 

Have you seen but a bright lily grow 

before rude hamis have touched it ^ 

Have you nuirked but the fall o* the snow 
Before the soil hath smutched it ? 

Have you felt the wool of the beaver? 

Or swart's down ever ? 

Or have smelt o' the bud o' the briar? 

Or the nard in ihc lire? 

Or have tasted the bag of the bee? 

O so whitei— O so sofc,— O so sweet is she 1 

(From Vttdertuoeds.) 

It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make Mart 1>vUcr be ; 

Or standing long an oak. three huiul red year. 

To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere : 

A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in Klay : 

Although it fall and die that night. 

It was the plant and flower of Light. 

In small proitortions we just beauties see ; 

And in short measures life may perfect be. 

(From A Pindarie Ode^) 

lu these and similar lyrics he show'cd his swcctnc&s and felicity 
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of dicdon, as in his plays he exhibited his satirical and descriptive 
powers and wealth of ideas. 

It is worthy of note that Ben Jonson anticipated Tennyson in the metre of 
In Mtmoriam. His poem called A Sui/ is written in this metre : — 

Though beauty be the mark of praise, 

And yours of whont I sing be such 
As not the world can praise too much* 

Yet ^tis your Virtue now 1 raise. 

5. His Prose Works. — Jonson 's prose works consist of only 
two books — his English Grammar and a set of short essays wliich 
he called Timber; or^ EiscovtrUs made upon Men and Mailer. 
The Discoveries were written during several years after 1630, 
and were not published till 1641. The style of the book is 
clear and compact ; and in some respects it reminds us of Bacon. 
The following is an extract: — 

Change is a kind of refreshing in studies, and infuseih knowledge by way 
of recreation. Thence ilie school Itself is called a play ' or game, and all 
letters (lilcraiure) are so bc»t taught to scholars. They should not be 
affrighted or deterred in ihcir entry, but drawn on with exercise or emulation. 
A youth should nut be ittade to hate study l^fore he know the causes to 
love it i or taste the lutteiness before the sw*eet ; Ihii callcrl on and allured, 
intreated and praised : yea, when he deserves It not. . . . It is a good thing 
to inllamc the mind, and though ambition itself be a vice, It Is often the cause 
of great virtue. 

In Ills Ettfdhk Cmnimar^ Jonson bewails the loss of the t$t as the ending 
of the plural of verbs, and considers it ** a great blemish to our longue.’ 
lie points out what a large number of trochees, and how much greater ease 
at^d lightness LnglUh verse enjoy e<l, when It possessed this ending. 

6. Testlmonia. — It was the custom in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries for one i)oet to write what was called a testi- 
monium ” of another ; and numbers of them were usually prefixed 
to an edition of the poet’s works. Many ix)ets, like Fletcher, 
Beaumont, Ford, Herrick, Shirley, Randolph, wrote verses in 
praise of Ben Jonson. Fletcher says: — 

Thy labours sliall outlive thee ; and, like gold 
Siainpt for continuance, shall be current where 
There is a sun, a people, or a year. 

* ' By the Romans a school was called *• Ludus Literarius/' and the scboolmastef 
was a “ LudI magisier.” 
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Another writes of him as — 

Thou great refiner of our i^ocsy. 

Who turn*st to goW that which before was lead. 

One speaks of him as — 

Tliat spring 

To whose most rich and rruitful head we owe 
The purest streams of language that can flow. 

And in commemorating the “ nights and feasts of the gods ” they 
had together at the Mermaid and other places, Herrick says:— 

Ah, Ben ! 

Say how or when 
Shall we thy guests 
Meet at those lyric feasts 
Made at the Sun, 

The Dog, the Triple Tun ? 

Where we such clusters ha<l 
As made us nobly wiJit, not mad ; 

And yet each verse of thine 

Outdid the meat, outdid the frolic wine. 

Waller speaks of him as the ‘‘Mirror of poets! mirror of our 
age!” Milton writes of his “learned sock"; and Cleveland c.alls ' 
him “the Muses’ fairest light in no dark lime, the wonder of a 
learned age." 

“Jonson’s plays arc admirable for their clalMmte art { . . . they abound 
l»tb In wit and «lociuencc, which in some passage* rises l<» the glow of jwetry ; 
the figures of the ^ccnc st.md out in high relief, every one of them, from iho 
most important to the most Insignificant, living finislutl off at all jioims with 
the mlmilMt care ; the dialogue carri«« on the ac|ion ; . . . the plot is in 
general controlled ami evolved with the same learn«»l »kdl. . . . Uu( ibe 
execution, exen where it is most brilliant, is hard and angular 5 nothing 
s«ms to flow nat orally and freely ; the whole has an air of const r.-iint, and 
eflbrl, and exaggeration and the effect that Is prwluce^l by the most ai resting 
passages is the most undmmalic that c.an l*e-a greater sympathy with the 
iwrormancc as a wot k of art than as anything else/'— C kaik. 

7. Beaumont and Fletcher, -^It has already been remarked that 
among the Elizabethan dramatists it w'as by no means an uncommon 
thing fgr one writer lo modify and recast ihc plays of another ; 
but we have also many instances of literary |jartncrships, of wdiich 
none is so striking as ih.it of Beaumont and Fletcher. 'I'hcsc 
writers, a kind of poetic Diouuri or Twin -1 irclh re n, published in 
their joint names a numljer of [Aays, to allot the respective shares 
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in which has taxed the utmost ingenuity of successive critics. Their 
work can, in this respect, only be paralleled in modern times by 
that of such writers as Besant and Rice in England, or by the 
novels of Erckmann-Chatrian in France. This dramatic confederacy 
lasted for nine or ten years without being dissolved by any difference 
or quarrel. During this short period some thirty-seven or thirty- 
eight beautiful and effeclive plays were the result of their labours ; 
and after the early death of Beaumont the surviving partner pro- 
duced some twelve or thirteen completed works — part by himself 
and part again in collaboration with various other dramatists. 

8. Francis Beaumont (1584 — i<5i6), the third son of a Justice of 
the Common Pleas, was born at Grace Dieu, in I-eicestershire, 
about 1584. He was entered at Broadgates Hall, now Pembroke 
College, Oxford, in 1597, and admitted of the Inner Temple in 
1600. He early made the acquaintance of Ben Jonson, to whose 
comedy Volpotu ho contributed commendatory verses, and he does 
not seem ever to have seriously prosecuted his legal studies. He 
joined John Fletcher in writing plays about 1607, and the close 
intimacy of friendship and collaboration was kept up till the year 
of Beaumont’s death. 'J'he poets lived for some time together not 
far from the Globe Theatre on Bankside ; but the community of 
goods was dissolved by the marriage of Beaumont in 1613. In 
that year he produced a Masque for the Societies of the Inner 
Temple and Gray’s Inn to celebrate the marriage of Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I., to the Elector Palatine. Beaumont died in 
j6i 6, the same year that saw the death of Shakespeare, and was 
buried at the entrance of St. Benedict’s Chapel in Westminster 
Abbey, with no inscription to mark his place of sepulture. 

9. John Fletcher (1579 — 1625) was born at Rye, in Sussex, where 
his father — afterwards successively Bishop of Bristol, Worcester, 
and London — was then vicar. The family would seem to have 
had special poetic gifts, as the younger brother of the bishop, 
father of the poets Giles and Phineas Fletcher, is himself spoken 
of by Wood as “an excellent poet.” John entered Benct College, 
Cambridge, in 1591, and quitted it in 1596, at the age of seventeen, 
his father’s death having left him in necessitous circumstances. 
He produced, in 1O09, The Faithful Shepherdess^ probably written 
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some time previously, and continued, as \vc have seen, for tlic 
next seven or eight years to work in collaboration with Beaumont ; 
aAer whose death he still worked industriously as a dramatist. He 
died of the Plague in 1625, nine years after Beaumont, and was 
buried in St. Saviour's Church, Southwark, like his brother-dramatist 
without any commemorative memorial. 

10. Their Works, — Beaumont and Fletcher rank amongst the 
most prolific writers of their time. To them are attributed more 
than fifty plays, though doubtless Fletcher was assisted, after the 
death of Beaumont, by the collaboration of Rowley, Shirley, and 
Middleton ; while there is contemporary evidence to show that 
Massinger also had a share in some of his plays. There is little 
doubt that Fletcher collaborated witli Shakespeare himself in 
Htnry VIII. and Tlu Two Noble Kinsmen. Eleven plays of those 
credited to the Joint authorship of Beaumont and Fletcher are 
known to have appeared during the lifetime of the former, and 
thirteen more >Yerc, as has been previously mentioned, produced 
by Fletcher after Beaumont's death. Thus with regard to at least 
one»half of these plays we have no certain knowledge of the 
collaboration of Beaumont, and little beyond conjecture to guideil^^ 
us in apportioning the contributions of the respective partners. It 
has been vaguely stated by contemporaries that Beaumont supplied 
the plots, Fletcher the dialogue ; that Beaumont excelled in tragedy, 
Fletcher in comedy ; that in the former the critical, and in the 
latter the creative, faculty dominated but on the whole it seems 
safest to accept these works as the joint product of two more than 
ordinary minds, without troubling ourselves as to the shares which 
each individual brought to the common stock. Suffice it to say 
that the plays which are the undoubted production of Fletcher 
after the death of his ixxrtner belong distinctively to the later, or 
post-Shakespearian school ; and show, in themselves, that decadence 
which the later drama exhibits as a whole. 

The works of Beaumont and Fletcher secured a contemporary 
popularity greater than was enjoyed by those of any other dramatist, 
and we have Dry den's testimony that in his time two of their 
plays were performed for one of Sf)akcspeare's. They survived the 
Restoration and the generation after it; and some of them licld 
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their own throughout the eighteenth century, and even well into 
the nineteenth. Their enormous wealth of ideas, strength and 
beauty of expression, and variety and interest of situation, suffi- 
ciently account for their place in the public favour. Their authors 
affected singular titles for many of their plays, such as A King and 
No King^ The Knight of the Burning Pestle^ The Little French 
Lawyer^ Wit at Several Weapons, Rule a Wife and have a Wife. 
The dramas of Fletcher are distinguished by the complete absence 
of prose passages. It has been remarked that his verse was a 
sufficiently flexible instrument to serve all turns ** ; consequently 
those passages of lighter comedy in which Shakespeare discards 
the trammels of metre are not allowed to break the How of 
Fletcher's verse. A singular talent for imitation characterises many 
of the plays. Echoes of Marlowe's bombastic style occur in such 
passages as the following from A King and No King \ — 

She is no km to nor shall she be; 

If she were any, I creste licr none : 

Ami which of you can question this? My power 
Ic like the sea, that is to be obeyed, 

And not disputed with. 

The Maid's Tragedy Itas something akin to the work of Kyd 
in the so-called “Tragedy of Blood/' and the character of Bessus 
in A King and No King is perhaps superior to that of his proto- 
type Bobadil, in Ben Jenson's Every Man in his Humour. 

Probably the highest level of these writers Is reached in the 
tragi -comedy of Phi taster ; or, Love Lies a- Bleeding, “the loveliest 
though not the loftiest of tragic plays w'hich we owe to the com- 
rades or the successors of Shakespeare," of the writing of which 
probably the largest part was borne by Beaumont. The play 
throughout bears unmistakable traces of the influence of Shake- 
speare, and contains, in particular, parallels to passages in Twelfth 
Night, such as the following, addressed to a girl disguised as 
a page : — 

Alas ! what kiml of grief con thy years know? 

Thy brows .and cheeks are smooth as waters be 
^Vhcn no l)reath troubles them x believe me, boy, 

Care seeks out wrinkte<l brows and hollow eyes 
And builds himself caves, to abide in them. 
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Of the comedies, by far the best known and most characteristic 
is Tkt Knight of tkt Burning PostU^ a play suggested by £fon 
Quixote, which had appeared, at Madrid, six years previously. It 
is still interesting as a picture of contemporary manners, and is a 
striking satire, not only parodying the romances of chivalry and 
such poems as Spenser’s Faerie Queene, but also ridiculing the 
combined ignorance and realism of the citizen spectators of the 
London theatres. 

Of the works of Fletcher produced independently of Beaumont, 
the most noticeable is the pastoral drama of The Faithful Shepherdess 
(1609), one of the loveliest poems in our literature, written almost 
entirely in rimed couplets, and containing the well-known lyric, 
imitated by Milton in his Comus .• — 

Sing his praises that doth keep 
Our flocks from harm, 

Pan I the father of our sheep; 

Acul arm in arm 
Tread we softly in a round, 

While the hollow neighboring ground 
Fills the music with lier sound. 

Indeed, the lyrical gift is much in evidence in all the plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. “The songs which they contain," says 
Professor Saintsbury, “ not seldom come near Shakespeare in quality, 
while they exceed him in quantity and variety. Indeed, it is not 
quite certain whether one of the most exquisite (“ Roses, their sharp 
spines being gone”) of this entire section of literature is Shake- 
speare’s or theirs.” The following are amongst the daintiest of 
the lyrics : — 

Lay a garland on my hearse, 

Of the dismal yew ; 

Maidens, willow branches bear ; 

K.*iy, I died I rue. 

My love was false, IhK I was firm 
From my hour of birth. 

U|M>n niy Uiried Ixxly Ne 
i.ighlly, gen lie earth. 

Alaui't 7'ra^y. 

Weep no more, nor sigh, nor groan, 

Soirow calls no ilnic lhai’s gone: 

Violvlx pluck < 1 , ihu sweetest rain 
Makes not fresh iM>r grow ag.iin ; 
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Trim thy locks, look cheerfully, 

Fate*s hid<len ends eyes cannot see. 

Joys as winged dreams fly fast, 

Why should sadness longer last? 

Grief is but a wound lo woe ; 

Gentlest fair, raourn, mourn no mo. 

Tiu Queen Cffrinth. 

Come, Sleep, and, with thy sweet deceiving, 

Lock mo in delight awhile ; 

Let some pleasing dreams 1>egujle 
All my fancies ; that from thence 
1 may feel an influence, 

All my powers of care bereaving \ 

Though but a shadow, but a sliding 
Let me know some little joy i 
We (hat suffer long annoy, 

Are contentetl with a thought, 

Through an idle fancy wrought : 

Oh, let my joys have some abiding \ 

The Womein-Haiir. 

(i) The two last lyrics are entirely by Fletcher. Fletcher is the author of 
an additional verse to Shakespeare's celebrated song <^M<aiun for Measure, 
iv. I), **Take, O Uke those lips away I " 

(ii) The most noteworthy point in the construction of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s blank verse is the fondness displayed for redundant syllables-- 
especially for an eleventh syllable at the end of the line— a syllable, of 
course, without an accent. This peculiarity gave them greater freedom in 
composition, and ermb]e<l them better to reproduce the rapid conversation 
and sprightly sallies of the young men of the day. This is characteristic of 
Fletcher, and is prominent In the plays written by hicn after the death of 
Beaumont. 

II. Philip Massinger was bom at Salisbury in 1583, and 
educated at Oxford, which he left without taking a degree. He 
is the sole author of fifteen plays, and also wrote, in collaboration 
with Fletcher, Dekker, Field, Cyril Tourneur, and others, about 
thirty plays more, and his style was greatly influenced by that of 
Fletcher. He died in 1640 at Bankside. 

Massinger was a skilful playwright, and few dramatists equal 
him in the construction and management of a plot. He was an 
admirable portrayer of character, and in such plays as 

to Pay Old Pehts and The City Madam he faithfully depicts 
the life of his own day, originating in these the ** Comedy of 
Manners” so entirely characteristic of the dramatic work of a later 
) generation- But as a dramatist Massinger belongs to the decadence, 
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and his faults ate those of the decline in the dramatic work of 
his time. In his tragedies. he fails to identify himself with his 
characters — to throw that whole-souled sincerity into each, which 
alone can carry conviction and give reality to life. Of his tragedies 
Tfu Dukt of Milan and The Fatal Dowry are the best ; the 
former, indeed, rises in places to a high pitch of dramatic excellence. 
His province was in the drama of pure romance, and in this his 
play of The Great Duke of Florence is the finest example. 

<i) Sir Ci]«3 Overreach is the “hero " of ^ Ntw Way fo Pay Old Debts', 
and Ulcrature is permnnenily enriched by this lUustration of a usurer and 
tyrant— a character worthy of lien Jonson himself. 

(il) Massingers verse, as Coleridge points out, differs little from prose, 
and he blends with ease and grace the natural rhythm of conversation with 
the flow of hU varied metre. 

(iii) Ho Is indebted for many of hb plots to Spanish and Italian writers, 
and he shours great skill in the art of suiting his pbys to the rc<]uircmencs of 
the stage. 

It. John Ford was born (1586) at Ilsingtbn, in Devonshire, 
educated at Oxford, and entered of the Middle Temple. As a 
successful lawyer he does not seem to have been dependent for a 
living on his pen. His two most important plays arc Perkin Warbeck 
and The Broken Heart. The latter play is one of the most strictly 
" classic '* in tlie English langu.tgc, and closely preserves the 
unities. In the opinion of Charles Lamb, “ Ford was of the first 
order of poets. He sought for sublimity, not by parcels — in 
metaphors or in visible images— but directly where she has her 
full residence in the heart of man ; in the .actions and sufferings 
of the greatest minds.” Professor Saints bury, on the otlicr hand, 
says : In The Broken Heart he piles up the agony l)y the most 
preposterous and improlxiblc means. Ford cannot do with nature : 
he must go against or beyond her to fetch cfTecis of tragedy, 
and in doing this he stands excluded from the first order 
of poets.'* Without deciding between these conflicting opinions, 

U is sufficient to say that Ford as a writer of tr.igedy, .and tragedy 
of the terrilile order, takes a very high place. His mind was of a 
very melancholy cast ; he dealt with the abnormal, and rc.aliscd 
his effects with deliberate intention and the irresistible force of 
his genius. 
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13. John Webster (circa 1580—1625) was born— no one knows 
either when or where ; but his chief work was executed in the two 
first decades of the seventeenth century. He is said to have been 
parish clerk. of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and to have been a member 
of the Merchant Taylors’ Company. Like most contemporary 
dramatists he worked in collaboration with others, amongst his 
literary partners being Dekkcr, Heywood, Rowley, and Middleton, 
and some plays of his independent authorship, which have since 
disapi>eared, are mentioned in Hen sieve’s Diary. Those of the 
latter class which remain arc of such excellence as to entitle him 
to the very highest place as a writer of tragic melodrama. His, 
two most famous plays are Vittaria Corombonay or the White Devil y 
and The Dnehess of A/a If, Gloom, deepened into tragedy, is the 
keynote of both these plays. In the first the element of terror, 
in the second that of pathos, predominates. Few more striking 
creations are to be found in dramatic literature than the evil 
licroinc of The White Devil. Triumphant vice, unblushing impu- 
dence, the unlimited power of a strong, evil nature over the weaker 
wickedness of her guilty accomplice, combine to make Vittoria 
Corombona as real to us as Shakespeare’s Goneril and Regan. 
In the trial scene her matchless daring and quick-witted resource- 
fulness remind us of the lago of Shakespeare's Othello. “This 
^\’h^le Devil of Italy,” says Charles Lamb, “sets off a bad cause 
so speciously, and pleads witlt .such an innocence-resembling bold- 
ness, that wc seem to see that matchless beauty of her face which 
inspires such gay confidence into her.” And she dies with the 
same dreadful resoluteness as she had lived, her fitting epitaph 
the words spoken by herself I 

My 8ou1, like to a s)u]> in a lilack storm, 

Is driven, 1 know not whither. 

The Dttehess 0/ Afalji forms a filling pendant and contrast to 
(his picture of female depravity. The heroine is less interesting 
than Vittoria, but excites our pity by her cruel and undeserved 
sufferings. Her very weakness, which would be repellent under 
more favourable conditioiw, deepens our symj>athy with her amid 
the dreadful surroundings in she is placed. The dismal 

chant of the Madmen — 
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O let os howl some heavy note, 

Some deadly, do^etl howl — 

is a fitting prelude to the ghastly death-scene with the requiem 
over the Duchess by her murderer brother 

Cover hey face; mine eyes daule: she died young. 

Webster was greatly admired by Charles Lamb, who says of 
him ; To move a horror skilfully, to touch a soul to the quick, 
to lay upon fear as much as it can bear, to wean and weary a life 
till it is ready to drop, and then step in witli mortal instruments to 
take its last forfeit — this only a Webster can do. Inferior geniuses 
may * upon horror’s head horrors accumulate/ but they cannot do 
this.” The dirge in The ]Vhile is one of the most remarkable 
lyrics in our language:*— 

Call for the roliin rcd'breut, and ihc wren, 

Since u*er shady groves ihcy hover, 

And with leaves and dowerit <lo cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men. 

Call unto his funeral dole 
Thu ant, the Acid-mouse, and the mule 
To rear him hillocks that shall keep him warm, *■ 

And (when gay tom1>s are roth'd) sustain no harm ; 

But keep the wolf far thence, that*s foe lo men, 

For with his nails he'll dig them up again. 

Of this, Lamb says: “I never saw anything like this dirge except 
the ditty, ‘Full fathom five thy father lies,’ in The Tempest. As 
that is of the water watery, so this Is of the earth earthy." 

14. Thomas Dekker (died in 1637) was born in London about 
^the year 1570. Little is known of his life. He led the usual 
wild existence of young playwrights ; and he drew on that 
experience for his striking description of scenes in inns, taverns, 
and suljurl^an pleasure-houses, llesidcs tliose plays whicli are Ills 
independent production, he wrote a number in collaboration 
with Wel>stcr, Massinger, and others. Charles Lamb speaks of 
him as "having poetry enough for anything"; and anoiher 
critic maintains that "his Iwst plays rank with the masterpieces 
of the Elizabethan drama.” His dramatic writing show's great 
sweetness, and remarkable, even Irresistible, i>athos ; though much 
of it cxhil)ils a roughness and .regularity, somclimes amounting 
to chaos — due prolably to too grcai liasie in com()osition. His 
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earliest play was The Shoemaker's Holiday ^ which describes the 
humours, jokes, and jests of the citizen of London on a* day of 
feast. Dckker knew London thoroughly — inside and outside. 
This knowledge is also seen in his prose works, The Bellman of 
London and The Gull's Horn-Book, He had been several times 
in gaol, and Henslowe records in his Diary that he had to 
make a payment *‘to discharge Mr. Dekker out of the Counter^ 
fn the Poultry.” He lay at least three years, probably for debt, 
in the King's Bench Prison, which he describes as university 
where men pay more dear for their wit than anywhere.” “ The 
bed in which I lay,” he adds, was filled with thornes instead of 
feathers, my pillow a rugged flint.” In 1604 he had a Urge 
share in devising and preparing the ‘‘Magnificent Entertainment 
on King James’s Passage through London”^ and he also was 
often employed in preparing pageants in honour of new Lord 
Mayors. His best play is Fortunatus ; or, The Wishing’ 

Cap\ but his rapidity — the prolific output of $0 much dramatic 
matter — prevented his plays attaining that excellence which alone 
bsts. He had vigour, an abundant rhetoric, an easy and natural 
humour; and he possessed also rare lyrical gifts. Some of bis 
lines have passed into the common stock of our literature 

Patience, my lonl 3 why, 'tis the soul of peace; 

Of all the virtues 'lis nearest kin to Heaven: 

It makes men look like gods. The best of men 

That e'er wore earth aliotit him, was a suAcrer, 

A soft, meek, |>atlcnt, humble, tranquil spirit : 

The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 

It is from Dekker also that we have received the line : — 

Wo nc*er are angels till our passions die. 

The Pleasant Comedy of Patient Crissell contains one of the 
most beautiful songs in all Elizabethan liicr.iturc: — 

Art thou poor, jet hast thou golden slumbers? 

O sweet content 3 

Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexed? 

O |>unishmenl 3 

Dost Chou laugh to see how fools are vexed 

To add to golden numbers, golden numbers? 


' Or Compitry a prison ; from the Latin e^mpntarf, to reckon. 
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O sweet cooteot ! 

Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 

I Honest labour bears a lovely face ; 

Then hey noney, noney, hey noney* noney. 

Canst drink the waters of the erispM spring? 

O sweet content 1 

Swin’st thou in wealth, yet sink'st in thine own tears? 

O punishment i 

Then he that patiently want’s burden bears, 

No burden bears, but is a king, a king i 

O sweet content 1 

Work apace, apace, etc. 

“Nor does Dekker rank much l<low Shakespeare or Fletcher for his 
lyrics, the best of which, ‘Cold’s the wind ami wet's the rain,' ‘Virtue's 
smites, cry Holiday i* ‘Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers?’ ‘Ca«t 
away care,’ and others, are better known than the plays containing them”— 

Saintsduay. 

15. George Chapman (1558—1634), a great poet and accom- 
plished dramatist, was born at Hitchin Hill, in Hertfordshire. 
He passed two years at Trinity College, Oxford; but seems to 
have been a member of both Universities. His translation of 
Homer (p. 166) brought him more fame than all his plays. Like 
other dramatists, he was intimate with Edmund Spenser, Ben 
Jonson, Fletcher, and other great writers of the time; and was, 
indeed, an exceptional favourite with them. His first play was T/tc 
Blind Btss<^r of Alexandria (1596), but the l>cst known are those 
which have to do with the contemporary history of Franco. The 
most famous are Buisy d^Ambois (1607), and The Bevf/tge of Bu$sy 
d' Amhois (1613). Two other well-known dramas are The Conspiracy 
and The Tragedy of Charles^ Duke of Byron (1608). Content and 
prosperily seem to have been his companions through life. Unlike 
most of his contemporaries, he was both temperate and pious ; 
and the quality of temperance is manifest in his plays. The 
following is a fair specimen of Chapman’s dramatic style : — 

I tell ihec l.ove is Nature's second sun. 

Causing a spring of virtues where he shines: 

And as, without the sun, the worhl’s quid eye, 

All colours, beauties both of Art and Nature, 

Arc given in vain to rnen ; so, without Love, 

All lieaulies bred in women are In vain. 

All virtues bred in men lie buried ; 

For Love uiforms them as the sun doth colours. 
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Shakespeare’s lines (a Henry Vl.^ III. ii.). 

What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted? 

Thrice is he anned who hath his quarrel just, 

And he but naked, tho’ lock’d up in steel, 

Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted, 

are well known ; and the following from Chapman, on the strength 
that comes from a good conscience, form a remarkable parallel 

Before. I was secure ’gainst death and hell $ 

But now am subject to the heartless fear 
Of every shadow, and of every breath, 

And would change firmness with an aspen leaf ; 

So confident a spotless conscience is. 

So weak a guilty. 

The following, too, is in Shakespeare’s vein 

How blind is Pride? What eagles we arc still 
In matters that belong to other men-^ 

What beetles in our own 1 * 

Wood says of him : " Chapman was a person of most reverend aspect, 
religious anti temperate \ qualities rarely meeting in a poet.” 

i6. John Marston (1575—1634) was born in London, the son 
of a lecturer m law in the Middle Temple. He was a satirist, 
a dramatist, and a divine ; but his dramas do not by any means 
place him among the great Elizabethans, much of his dramatic 
work being an echo — and a distant echo — of Shakespeare ; and 
in all, his defects — l)ad taste, coarseness, and want of judgment 
— are conspicuous. He graduated at Brasenose College, Oxford, 
in 1594; and he was Rector of Christchurch, in Hampshire, from 
1616 to 1631. His best plays are Antonio and MfUida and The 
Malcontent. He was a great satirist, and his most noted work 
of this kind is the poem. The Scourge of Viilanie. His language 
is generally high-strung, hectoring, and even bombastic, though, as 
it has been said, **his gloomy rhetoric not very seldom ibecomes 
real eloquence.” He died in 1634, and was buried beneath the 
altar of the Temple Church, under a stone on which was inscribed, 
^^Oblivioni Sacrumi* The following is a specimen of his style;— 

Thou blessed Mercury, 

Prepare a banquet fit to please the gods. 

Let spear* like mu^c breathe delicious tones 
Into our mortal ears \ perfume (he house 
With odoriferous scents, sweeter than myrrh, 

Or all the spices in Panchala. 
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But he was now and then capable of greatness in language, and 
has many fine passages, with magnificent images, on night and 
morning : — 

Night, like a masque, has entered heaven’s great hall, 

With thousand torches ushering the way. 

And in these lines : — 

See, the dapple grey coursers of the mom 
Beat up the light with their bright silver hooves 
And chase it through the sky ! 

Again 

Darkness is fled : look ! infani morn hath drawn 
Bright silver curtains *bout the couch of night ; 

Ami now Aurora’s horse trots aaure rings. 

Breathing fair light about the firmament. 

His rank is high in his own regiment ; and the Colonel of that regiment 
is Ben Jonson. . . . But it is no less certain that the few finest passages 
which attest the power and the purity of his poems os a i>oet, arc above 
comparison with any such examples of tragic poetry as can be aiiribulc<l 
with certainty, or with plausibility, to the hand that has left us no acknow- 
ledged works in that line, except Stjanns kis FaU and CatiiiNe his 
Cpmpiraej>:*^A LCEfi non Sw i n » u kn ft. 

17* Thomas Middletoa (1570^1627) is supposed to have been 
born in London about the year 1570, and nothing is known of 
his early life. He commenced his dramatic career when about 
thirty, and wrote a large number of plays and masques. He 
became City Chronologcr in 1620 (in which office he was succeeded 
by Ben Jonson), his duties being to ‘‘set down all memorable acts 
of the City and occurrences thereof.” A Trick to Catch the Old 
One, The ly/dow, and A Chaste Maid in Cheapside are his best 
comedies. A Game of Chess is a fine patriotic play, the receipts 
from which, for nine days, are said to have amounted to fifteen 
hundred pounds. But the pl.ay gave so great offence to Gondomar, 
the Spanish Amlwssador, that it had to be withdrawn, and author 
and actors were summoned to ai>|>car before the Privy Council, 
when the former was committed to prison, and the latter were 
bound in ;^30o, and for some lime forbidden to play. The 
Change ti tig and Women Beware IP omen are Middleton’s great 
contributions to the » Tragedies of Blood.” Mr. Swinburne says 
of Middleton: “ \Vc are more than justified in asserting that a 
cniic who denies him a high place among the poets of England 
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must be not merely ignorant of the qualities which involve a right 
or confer a claim to the position, but incapable of curing his 
ignorance by any process of study.” 

The following passage, from IV^men deware IVomen, shows 
Middleton at his best. Leantio is returning after a short absence 
from hon^c : — 

How near am I now to a happiness 

That Earth exceeds not ! not another like it : 

The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
A$ are (he concealed comforts of a man 
Locked up in woman's love. I scent the air 
Uf hlessings when I come but near (he house. 

What a delicious breath marriage sends forth ! 

The violet-bed's not sweeter . . • now for a welcome 
Able to draw men's envies upon man ; 

A kiss now, that will bang upon my tip 
As sweet as morning-dew upon a rose. 

And full as Jong. 

The following exquisite lines are as perfect in form and imagery 
as Elizabethan literature can show 

Upon those lips, the sweet fresh buds of youth, 

The holy dew of prayer lies, like pearl 
Dropt from the opening eyelids of the morn 
Upon a bashful rose. 

1 8. Thomas Heywood, of whom little is known, died about 
1650. He was a prolific playwright, and he said himself that he 
had a hand in «2o plays. Of his own dramas only twenty-fouf 
exist. He was of a Lincolnshire family, and is said to have been 
a Fellow of Peterhouse, Cantbridge. He wrote several historical 
dramas, of which Edward IV. is the best known. His comedies 
treat of country and London life, but in dealing with the latter 
he was much inferior to Dckker and Middleton. His best play, 
and one of the first domestic tragedies in the language, is A Woman 
KilUd with Kindness. 

The following is a passage from the latter 

O God ! O Cod ! (hat it were possible 
To undo tbii^ done ; to call back yesterday t 
That Time could (urn up his swift sandy gloss, 

To untell (he da>s, and to redeem these hours 1 
Or ihat the sun 

Could, rising from (he west, draw his coach backward, 
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TaVe from the acoount of time $0 many minutes, 

TUI he had all these seasons called again. 

Those minutes, and those actions done in them, 

Even from her first offence. 

The following is a beautiful example of his lyric verse : — 

Pack, clouds, away, and welcome day ! 

With night we banish sorrow ; 

Sweet air blow soft; mount, lark, aloft, 

To give my love good morrow. 

Wings from the wind, to please her mind. 

Notes from the lark Til Imrrow ; 

Bird, prune thy wing, nightingale, sing, 

To give my love good morrow. 

To give my love good morrow. 

Notes from them all I'll borrow. 

Wake from thy nest, rolun red^breast. 

Sing, birds, in every furrow. 

And from each bill let music shrill 
Give my fair love good morrow : 

Blackbird and thrush, in every bush, 

Stare, linnet, and cock'sparrow, 

You pretty elves, amongst yourselves 
Sing my fair love good morrow ; 

To give my love good morrow, 

Sing, birds, in every furrow. 

19.. Cyril Xounieur (1575*^1626) saw service in the Low 
Countries, was made secretary to Cecil in the expedition to 
Cadiz, but being seised with illness on his return was put ashore 
at Kinsalc and died. The dramas upon which his fame rests are 
T/ii AthdsCs Tnxf'fdy and Tht Reptn^t^s Tragtdy^ the latter being 
a work much superior to, and more mature than, the former. 
Although there is some fine writing in these plays, horror in them 
reaches its cliinax, and the ingenuity of human wickedness runs mad. 

That he studied Shakespeare and caught his style may be seen 
from the following : — 

Be not displeas'd if on 
The allnr of his tomb 1 sacriHce 
My tears. They are the jewels of my love 
Dis4olv«d into grief, and fall ujron 
Ills blasted Spring as April dew u^>o» 

A sweet young blossom shak'd before the time. 

20. James Shirley (1596 — 1666), the last of the great Elizabethan 
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dramatists, was born in London, and educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ School. He seems to have studied both at Oxford and 
Cambridge. At first a clei^man, he gave up his living, and 
was made headmaster of the Grammar School of St. Albans. 
Returning to London in 1625, he took chambers in Gray’s Inn, 
** and set up as a play-maker.” He became one of the most prolific 
dramatic writers of his day, and was the author of at least thirty- 
nine plays. His best tragedy Is Tkt Cardinal \ his best comedies are 
The Wedding, The J Filly Fair One, and The Lady of Pleasure. 
When the Civil War broke out In 164a, Shirley “exchanged the 
pen for the sword ” and took service on the Royalist side under 
his patron, the Earl of Newcastle. The Civil War ended, he 
returned to London ; but the theatres were closed (they had been 
closed since 1042), his occupation was gone, and he had to 
betake himself to teaching once more; and to this work he was 
obliged to keep till the end of his days. In 1666 he was living 
In a house in Whitefriars ; but the Great Fire of London drove 
him and his family from the City, and soon after he died of 
grief and from the effects of exposure. Charles Lamb says of 
liim that “he was the last of a great race, all of whom spoke 
nearly the same language, and had a set of moral feelings and 
notions in common. A new language and quite a new turn of 
tragic and comic interest came In with the Restoration.” He 
undoubtedly possesses the power of language that was the heritage 
of the great Elizabethan dramatists. Thus, in one of his plays, 
Fame says, “This is the house of Love I” To which Fortune 
replies 

It cannot b«, 

This place has loo much shade, and looks as it 

It had 1 »cn quite forgollen of Ihe spring 

And sun-beams. Love oflecis society 

And heal : here all Is cold as the airs of winter; 

No harmony lo catch the busy car 

Of passengers, no object of delight 

'1*0 lake Ihu wandVIng eyes ; no song, no groan 

Of lovers, no complaint of willow garlal^d 5 : 

Love has a lieocon on his palace*lop 
Of flaming hearts, lo call the weary pilgrim 
To rest, and dwell u*iih him ; I sec no fire 
To threaten, or 10 worm: can Love dwell here? 
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But Shirley, at the preserjt time, is best knoxrn for two noble 
lyrics— among the noblest in the language. The first is 

The g{orie« of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 

There is no armour again^ fate ; 

Death lays his icy hand on kings. 

Sceptre arul crown 
Must tumble down. 

And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

The other great lyric has the same motif and the same noble 
Style : — 

Victorious men of earth ; no more 
Proclaim how wide your empires arc ; 

Though you bind in every shore, 

And your triumphs reach as far 
As night or day. 

Yet you, proud monarchs, must obey, 

An<l mingle with forgotten ashes, wlieit 
Death calls yc to the irowd of common men, 
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CHAPTER X. 


JACOBCAV POETRY AHP PROSE. 

I. Introductory. — The reign of James I. ( 1603— 1625) saw the 
decline of the enormous wealth of dramatic genius and talent which 
had adorned the reign of Elizabeth ; and no younger school of 
dramatists rose to fill the place of the older men. Ben Jonson, 
who was even greater and stronger as a lyrist than as a dramatist, and 
George Chapman, who wrote wltat is still our best translation of 
Homer, were the chief links which joined the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean ages. The latter age shows a number of poets who 
wrote verses, many of which have a place in the minds and 
memories of readers, and still live to inspire younger poets. 
Among them the most prominent arc Samuel Daniel ('Mhe well- 
Ian gu aged Daniel ”) ; Michael Drayton, the author of the Pofyolbhn \ 
Sii' John Davies, who packed a great deal of deep and true 
philosophy into clear and well-built quatrains ; Thomas Campion* 
by profession a doctor of physic, by inclination a fine musician, 
and by genius one of the purest and sweetest of our lyric 
poets ; William Browne, the best pastoral poet in our literature ; 
George Wither, a country poet, who sang the praises and 
the delights of the fields even when lying in a town prison ; and 
John Donne, the Dean of St. Paul’s, whom power and fulness of 
thought hindered in attaining anything like smoothness of verse 
and clearness of expression. To these might be added, though 
on a low'er plane, the two Fletchers — Giles and Phineas— who 
belonged to the school of Spenser, but who were themselves men 
of some genius and great talent ; and Edward Fairfax, who 
translated Tasso’s JeruiaUm Delivtrtd. 
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2. Samuel Daniel (1562 — 1619), the son of a music-master, 
was born at Taunton, in Somerset. He was educated at 
Oxford, and after\vards passed much of his life as tutor or* com- 
panion in the households of some noble families— the Clifford^, 
the Wriothesleys, and the Herberts. In the year 1603— the year, 
of the accession of James I. — he was appointed Master of the 
Queen's Revels ; and in this capacity he had to superintend the 
production of masques and other court plays. His longest poem is 
the History of the Civil Wars 0/ York tsad Laneasier (1595 — 1609), 
in eight books. The verse is the ordinary iambic pentameter, but 
disposed in stanzas of eight lines, with alternating rhymes in the 
first six. His style is remarkable for its purity, clearness, andi 
ease ; but it is deficient in colour, vigour, and animation. Much! 
of it is as modern as Wordsworth himself. The following is a 
stanza fron^ his EpistU to the Countess of Cumberland. 


lie that of such a height hath buiti hU mind, 

And reared the dwelling of Ms thoughts so strong, 

As neither fear nor hope can shake the frame 
Of his resolved jKJwcra ; nor all the wind 
Of vanity or malice pierce to wrong 

His settled peace, or lo tlisturb the same : 

What a fair seat hath he, from whence he may 
The boundless wastes ami wilds of man survey. 

The following is a stanza from the soliloquy of Richard II. the 
morning before his murder in Pontefract Castle (he is contrasting 
his own lot with that of the shepherd) 


Thou sit t 'si at home safe by thy quiet 6rc, 

Ami he.as’nt of others' harms, but fearcst none ; 
Ami lligre Ihou tcH'sl of kings, and who aspire, 
NVho n>lJ. who rise,' who triumph, who do moan, 
Perhaps ihou lalk’st of me, and dost enquire 
Of my restraint ; why here I live alone ; 

Ami pUIvsl this my miserable fall ; 

For pity nmsl have part envy cvol all. 


3. Michael Drayton (1563-.631), who was bom at Athcr- 
«onc, Warwickshire, seems to have spent his youth as a page 
m the house of “a person of (lualily." He was not a tlramalisl; 
but from the year 1598 to :<k.3— the last five years of Elizabeth's 
reign— lie is said to have been one of Henslowe's hacks.” engaged 
>n patching and botching old plays, and making them look “as 
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good as new.” He published pastorals, poetry on historic subjects, 
and other works ; but that by which he is best known is the 
Polyolbion^ Tliis is a long poem in thirty thousand lines on 
the dilTerent counties of England — describing their landscapes, 
hills, rivers, woods, and their productions. The verse is the 
Alexandrine, with the caesura always in the middle, so that, indeed, 
it would be more correct to say that it is written in iambic trimeter. 
Mr. Gosse calls it “ a masterpiece of topographical ingenuity, a huge 
British gazetteer in broken-backed twelve-syllable verse, and a 
portent of misplaced energy.” The following is a fair specimen 
of this work 


I» this our spacious Isle, 

But lie hath licarti some talk 
And to the end of lime, 

Of Scarlock, Oeorge-a* Greene, 
Of Tuck the merry Iriar, 

In praise of Kobin Howl, 

An hundred valiani men 
SuU ready at hU call. 

All clad in Lincoln green, 

IMs fellows winded liorn. 
When setting to iheir li]>a 
The warbling echoes waked 


I think there is not one, 
of him and Little John; 
the tales shall ne’er be done 
and Much the nuller’s son, 
which many a sermon made 
his outlaws and their trade, 
had this liravc Robin Hood 
that bowmen were right good, 
with caps of red and blue ; 
not one of them but knew, 
their little bugles shrill 
from every dale and hill. 


It is plain, from the method of printing this extract, that 
Drayton's ^aesura was never varied, and that most of his verse con- 
sisted simply uf pieces of prose cut into shore lengths. It must not 
be supposed that the Polyolbion is all dull stuff; there arc bright 
passages, poetic touches, and sometimes even brilliant phrases. 
There is one passage where indignation rouses the passion of the^v.*^ 
poet when he secs the ruthless cutting of some of the denizens ofy^^ 
the old English forests 

Our trees so backed above the ground, 

That wheie their lofty tops the neighbouring counties erowued, 

Their trunks, like aged folks, rK>w bare and naked stand. 

As for revenge to Heaven each held a withered hand. 


He wrote other and better potms in T/i< Barons' Wars and 
Ensland's H^roUal EpisiUs. He is also the author of one of the 
best sonnets in the language and of one of the noblest lyrics. The 
sonnet may be entitled — 


ThU word means ** rich and fertile in many ways 
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RSNUNCIATION AND RBPENTA#:CE. 

Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part : « 

Nay I have done ; you get no more of me : 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart. 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free ; 

Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vou*s, 

And when we meet at any time again, 

Be it not seen in cither of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain. 

Now at the last gasp of Love's Latest breath, 

^Vlien, his pulse failing, Passion speechless lies, 

When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death. 

And Innocence ii closing up his eyes, 

Now, if thou would’st, when all have given him over, 

Prom death to life thou might'st him yet recover 1 

The lyric is the well-known — 

ACIXCOUXT. 

Fair stood the wind for Franco, 

When wc our sails advance, 

Nor now to prove our chance ^ 

Longer will tarry ; 

But putting to the main, 

At Caux, the mouth of Seine, 

With all his martial train 
Landed King Harry, etc. 

4. Sir John Davies (1569—1626) was born at Tisbury, in 
Wiltshire. He went in 15S5 as a commoner to Queen’s College, 
Oxford, was called to the Bar in 1595, and in 1603 James I. 
made him Solicitor-General for Ireland, and knighted him. His 
chief poem is Noste Tdpium (Know 'Pliyself)— a poem on the 
immortality of the soul — and Hymns 0/ Astmea — a set of twenty- 
six acrostics in praise of Queen Elizabeth. In the first of these 
poems he employs the solemn four-line stanza (of iambic penta- 
meters) which Dryden made use of in his Annus MiraOilis and 
Gray in his well-known E/esy. '' Hoscf Teipsum,” says Professor 
Saintsbury, “is full of passages finely thought and expressed in a 
stately music.” The following verses give a fair idea of his style 
of thought and expression 

Oh 1 what man, great Maker of mankind ! 

rhttt 'fhou to him «o grc.ii respect dost bear ; 

That Thou adoin st him with so bright a rnirul. 

Mak’al him a kir^, and even .in angel's peer? 
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Thou leav'st Thy print in other works of Thine, 

But Thy whole Thou in man hast writ ; 

There cannot be a creature more divinei 
Except, like Theei it should be infinite. 

5. George Chapmaa (15^ — dramatic works of 
Chapman have been already dealt with in the preceding chapter; 
his purely poetic works consist chiefly of his translation of 
Homer’s lUad'^ and Odyssey^ The Tetxrs of Peace^ and the 
completion of Marlowe’s Hero and Leander. The first part of 
the translation of the Iliad was published in 1598; the whole 
translation appeared in 1611. The translation of the Odyssey 
appeared in 1614 ; the two translations bound up together were 
published in 16x6 — the year of Shakespeare’s death. The Iltad 
is produced in long lines of fourteen syllables, which may be 
regarded as the ordinary l>allad metre, consisting of a line of 
four accents, followed by a line of three. The following is an 
example :•» 

From his brighl helm and shkM did burn 
a niost unwearied hre 
Like rich Autumnus’ golden lamp, 

whose brightness men admire 
Past all the other host of stars, 

when with Ins cheerful face . 

Fresh washe<l in lofty Ocean •waves, 
he does the skies enchase. 

Here Is the description of the visit paid by Ulysses to the 
shrine of Apollo at Chrysa, in the First Book of the Iliad 

The youths crown*d cu]>s of wine. 

Drunk oflT, and fill’d again to nil. 

That day was held divine, 

And si>ent in |>aeans to the Sun, 

who heard with pleased ear j 
When whose bright chariot stoop’d to sea, 
and twilight hid the clear ; 

All soundly on Ihcir cables slept, 

even till the night was worn. 

' Iliad (Greek TXtdr, from'l\(o» « Troy), one of the two great Greek epic 
poems, ascrilied to Homer, on the subject of the ten years' riege of Troy. 

’ Odyiuy^ the second great Greek epic, also ascribed to Homer, relates the 
wanderings of 'Qivae*vt « Ulys>e% King of Ithaca, the most cunning of the 
Greeks. 
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And wh^n the Lady of the light, 
the rosy-fioger*d Mom, 

Rose from the hilts, all ftesh arose, 
and to the camp retired, 

Apollo with a fbre*right wind 

their swelling bark inspired. 

These few lines are sufficient to show with what a freshness, 
vigour, and swing Chapman translated the “ limitless billows ” of 
the Homeric hexameter into our well-known ballad metre. While 
translating Homer, Chapman introduced into the English language 
many very striking compound epithets-^such as ** far-shooting 
Phoebus (like far-darting Apollo”), the many-headed hill,” “the 
Ivory-wristed queen.” The 0 <fyss^y is written in the usual iambic 
pentameter couplet. The following lines. TAe Prayer of Poly- 
fhemuSy give an illustratior) : — 

Then flew fierce vows (o Neptune, both his hands 
To stnr-born hc.iven cast : O thou that all lands 
Girerst in thy ambient drcle, and in air 
Shakest the curl'd tresses of thy sapphire hair, 

If 1 be thine, or thou may'st justly vaunt 
Thou art my father, hear me now, and grant 
That this Ulysses, old Laertes* son, 

I That dwells in Ithaca, and name hath won 
I or City*ruiner, may never reach 
Mlii natural region. 

His original poems, such as The Tears of Peaety inscribed to 
Prince Henry,* though written In a style often obscure,* turbid, 
and involved, yet contain many lines and even continuous passages 
of great vigour and beauty, such as the couplet 

Free sufferance for the truth makes sorrow sing. 

And mourning far more sweet than banqueting. 

Thomas Campion (1567 — i6ao) was by profession a physician 
in the closing years of Elizabeth's reign, who had studied at 
Cambridge. He was devoted to music, especially to the lute ; 
and he had in his lifetime the reputation of being one of 
the best Elizabethan musicians. He wrote both the words and 

' Henry (Frederick), Prince of Wales, eldest son of James I., born 
February X 9 ih, 1594, died November 6th, l6ia. He was a prince of great 
promise, and his early and unexpected death was the occasion of an outburst of 
elegies from nearly all the cootemponuy writers. 
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Ihe music of liis songs, and he ranks among the very finest of our 
Jyric poets. Between the years i6oi and 1617 he wrote four 
Books of Airs. His lyrics are full of the noblest as well as the 
sweetest and quaintest lines, and his English is always pure and 
strong. One of his songs begins with — 

Kin^ her ansu'ers, 

hut her performance keeps no day; 

and the line — 

O did ever voice so s%ireet but only feign? 
is of an extraordinarily supple movement in rhythm. In another, 
called Htr Sacred Bower^ he gives us the lines— 

Her sandike lieauiy shines so fair 
Her spring can never fade. 

He has also the grand air of the Elizabethans, as shown In the 
following lines:— 

When iboii must home to shadow of unde^round, 

Of tourneys and great challenges of knights ! 

Perhaps the following is the most characteristic specimen that 
can be given of his lyrics 

Follow your saint, follow with accents sweet ! 

Ha&ie you, sad notes, fall at her flying feet ! 

There, wrapped in cloud of sorrow, pity move, 

And tell the lavisher of my soul 1 perish for her love ; 

But if she scorn my never*ceasing |>ain, 

Then burst uiih sighing in her fight, and ne'er return again. 

All that 1 sang still to her praise did tend, 

Still she was first, flill she my songs did end ; 

Vet she my love and music >>otli doth fly, 

The music that her echo is end beauty's sympathy. 

Then let my notc^ pursue her scornful flight ! 

It shall suffice that they were breathed and died for her delight. 

Everything in this lyric — thought, feeling, expression, movement 
— is genuinely English ; and it would be hard to find its equal 
in the works of any living poet. Campion shows, says a recent 
critic, ‘‘how high was the lyric average of ‘the, spacious times' 
which bred it." • j • 

7- William Browne (i59i?_j643) was born at Tavistock, in 
Devonshire, and educated at the Grammar School, whence he 
passed to Exeter College, Oxford, about the beginning of the reign 
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of James I. The lovely scenes of his native county inspired him 
with the desire of being a poet He died in 1645 at Ottery 
St, Mary, the village in which Coleridge was born. His best- 
known poem is Britannia's Pastorals ; and it was, with Spenser, 
the favourite reading of Keau. Addressing his native county of 
Devonshire, famous for beauty and fertility, and also for so many 
famous men, he says 

Hail thoui my native soil ! ihon blessed plot 
Whose equal all the world aflbrcleth notj 
Show me who can so many crystal rills, 

Such sweet-clothed valleys, or aspiring hills, 

Such wood-ground, pastures, quarries, wealthy mines. 

Such rocks in M*hom the diamond fairly shines ; 

And if the earth can show the like again, 

Yet will she fail in her sea-ruling men. 

Time never can produce men to overtake 

The fames of Grenville,' Davis,* Gilbert.* Drake,* 

Or worthy Hawkins,* or of thousands more 
That 1 >y their power made the Devonian shore 
Mock ihc proud Tagus ; for whose richest spoil 
The boasting Spaniard left the Indian scul 
Banknipt of store, knowing it would quit cost 
By winning this, though all the rest were lost. 


The verse is the ordinary iambic pentameter couplet, with a 
fairly varied handling of the pause. This change of position of the 
caesura is perhaps better seen in t)>c following 

As in an evening, when the gentle air 
Breathes to the sullen night a soft repair,* 

I oft have sat on Tliamcs’ sweet bank. 10 hear 
My friend with his sweet touch to charm mine ear. 


’ Grenville, Sir Richard, cousin of Sir Walter Raleigh ; was hero of the fight 
«f the Krxxnst against fiftyihrce Spanish ships of war. described by Raleiirh 
IP* 77 )i and celebrated in Lord Tennyson's poem. 

,/ »nd axlhor ; borti at D.rlmoulh, about 

* 5 ^» killed m the Strait of Malacca, 1605 (see p. 75), 

• GjU>crl, Sir Humphrey, half-brother of Sir Walter Raleigh; was drowned 

« * 583 ' Hi* last words were, *‘Wc arc os near heaven by sea 

nJl on Iheracific/' 

"nu the first English circumnavigator of the globe. He commanded under Lord 
Howard against the .Spanish Armada. 

* Hawkins. Sir John, was the first who practised the English slavc-lrade; 
e wttf rcar.a.lmiral under Lord Howard against the Spanish Armada. 

rf/ajr * salute. 
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When he hath played— as well he can— sonie stram 
That likes ' me, straight I ask the same again ; 

And he, as gladly granting, strikes it o'er 
With some sweet relish was forgot before. 

Browne is often too fluent, and slips too easily into puerile verse ; 
but, in his best lines, he shows a sense of beauty and music which 
we hardly find in our literature till we come to Keats. 

8. George Wither (1588 — 1667) was born at Bent worth, in 
Hampshire, and in Alntses Strict attd IVhipt speaks of “ Bent- 
worih^s beechy shadows.” Having studied at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, 1604 to 1606, which he left without a degree, he settled 
in London to read law. In 1612 he published Prince Hcnrie's 
Obsequies^ on the death of the Prince of Wales, a poem of forty-five 
stanzas in sonnet form. In 1613 appeared Epithalamia ; or, Nuptiall 
Poe ms t on the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth to the Elector 
Palatine. The same year he published, under the title of Abuses 
S/rip/ and Whipt^ a volume, consisting of satires, named after the 
human passions, and a poem called The Seour^^ for which he was 
thrown into the Marshalsca, but eventually released on the inter- 
cession of the Princess Elizabeth. While in prison he composed 
one of his longest poems, The Shepherd's Huntings in which the 
poet, ns Phil ’Areid (Lover of Virtue), with ten couple of d^s, 
his satires, hunts the wild beasts of human society. He was a 
close friend of WilU.im Browne, .and contributed portions of that 
poet’s Shepherd^ s Pipe, He is the “ Roget ” of that poem, Browne 
himself being “ Willie,” and is referred to by Browne in Britannia's 
Pastorals — 

Dav;c9 and \VU1i«r, by whu»6 Mu&e'$ power, 

A natural day lo me seems but an hour. 

In 1622 Wither collected and published his earlier poems as 
and a new poem entitled Faire^Virtue^ the Mistresse of 
Phil 'AretCy amongst the interspersed songs of which occurs the 
well-known — 

Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die because a woman's fair ? 

W'ithcr was in London during the Plague of 1625, and wrote a 
Hisiorie 0/ the Pestilence, He took the Parliamentary side in the 

' B pleases. 
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Civil \Tftr, in the course of which he fell into the hands of the 
RoyalistSj who proceeded to hang him. But Sir John Denham 
iiiterfered and saved his life, with the jocular and friendly remark 
that, QS long as Wither lived, he (Denham) ** would not be the 
worst poet in England.” At the Restoration he was again thrown 
into prison, but was released under a bond for good behaviour. 
He died in the precincts of the Savoy in 1667, and was buried 
“within the east door” of the Church of the Savoy Hospital, in 
the Strand. Dryden says of him : — 

He ragoit«d li!& notions u they fell, 

And if they rimed and rallied all was well. 

Wither had nevertheless a strong and genuine love of poetry 
and Nature, and Lamb shosvs his usual insight in the remark ; 
“ Quarles is a wittier writer, but Wither lays more hold on the 
heart.” 

In some lines in Tht Shtph€rd*s Hunting on the Companionship 
of (he Muse, written in prison. Wither sets forth his own feelings 
with vigour and grace and truth : — 

And though for her sake I'm crosti 
Though my bcKi hopes I have lost, 

And knew she would make niy trouUlc 
*ien limes more than ten limc» double : 
t should love anil kve]> her too 
SjHte of all the world could do. . . . 

She doth for my comfort stay, 

And keeps in.iny cares away. . . . 

She doth tell me where lo borrow 
Com foil in the mUUt of sorrow : 

Makex the dcsolatcsl place 
To her presence l>e a grace ; 

And the Idackcsl dlscosiicnts 
To be pleasing ornamenis. 

Artd, in another passage, he says of hi.s Muse: — 

Her true beauty leaves liehind 
ApprehensM>n> in my mimi, 

Of more sweetne^ than all art 
Or inventions can im|>ait ; 

Thoughts loo deep to be expressed 
And too str^mg to be svppresscil. 

These are lines that were after Wordsworth’s own heart ; and, Irt 
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one of his prefaces, he quotes them as an example of what a true 
love of poetry can do for a harassed soul. Mr. Saintsbury says : 
“If genuine pastoral sweetness — the sense of country and country 
joys — is anywhere in English poetry, it is in Wither, who has much 
besides.” In addition to Wiiher’s love of the country and his 
remarkable skill in expressing that love, he possessed a deep sense 
of humanity and of the beauty of human relations. Thus, in the 
poem entitled TAe IVidotVy we find the following stanza:— 

The voice which 1 dkl more esteem 
Than mu&c in her sM'eetest key. 

Those eyes which unto me did seem 
More comfortable than the day ; 

Those now l>y me, as they have been, 

Shall never more be heard or seen. 

But what 1 once enjoyed in them 
Shall seem hereafter as a dream. 

9. Phineas and Giles Fletcher. — These two brothers were the 
sons of another Giles Fletcher, Doctor of I-aws, himself a poet 
of some quality, and the author of ZrWVr, Pfttms of Love. They 
were also first cousins of John Fletcher, the dramatist. Phineas 
Fletcher (1582 — ^650), the elder brother, was educated at Eton and 
Cambridge, and became Rector of Hilgay, a parish in Norfolk. 
His chief poem is The PurpU Island. One might suppose this was 
some island in the tropics ; it is man — his bodily and mental frame; 
and the poem is an elaborate description of his veins, arteries, 
bones and muscles ; of his intellect, his passions, his virtues and 
his vices. The veins and arteries are described as streams and 
rivers ; the liones and muscles as hills and dales ; and so on. 
Intellect is the Prince of the Purple Island (the “Isle of Man”); 
and this prince has a cabinet of eight councillors — Fancy, Memory, 
the Five Senses, and Common Sense. The Island is strongly 
fortified, but is assailed by the Vices; and between the Vices and 
the Virtues a fierce contest is entered upon for the possession of 
the soul. An Angel (James I.!) interposes and ends the combat 
by giving victory to the Virtues. Fletcher’s verse is a septet ; 
the first four lines rime alternately; and then comes a triplet 
of the same rime. The following is an average verse : it 
describes the future of the Prince of the Island (i>., the Intellect), 
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the Judge’s Viceroy, who. “if he lives as knowing he may die, 
bathes his crowned head in blest eternity": 

There ggldcn start set in the crystal snow ; 

There dainty joys laugh at uneasy care : 

There day no night, delight no end shall know; 

Sweets without surfeit, fulness without sjxue, / 

And by its s|)cn(lii^. grows in happiness : 

There God Himself in glory’s lavishness 
Diffused in all, to all. is all full blessedness. 

Phineas Fletcher was called by Quarles “ the Spenser of lus 
age " ; but this is not the stanza of Spenser, which has nine lines. 
The last six cantos of the poem, which describe the mental and 
moral qualities of man, are written in a freer and happier style. 

10. Giles Fletcher (1588^1633) was also educated at Cambridge 
—at Trinity College. He took orders, was a Bachelor of Divinity, 
and was presented to the vicarage of Alderton, in Suffolk, where 
he died. Fuller quaintly relates that his “clownish and low-parted 
pirUhioncrs (having nothing but their shoes high about them) 
valued not their imtor according to his worth, which disposed 
him to melancholy and hastened his dissolution.” His best poem 
is Christ's Victory and Triumph. I'his poem, too, is a production 
of the school of Spenser ; but his stanza is an octave, with two 
rimes in the first five lines, and one new rime in the last 
three. There is here and there a sense of heaviness and difficulty 
—not always successfully overcome— in the concluding triplet. 
But much of the poem might well have been written by Spenser 
himself— so rich is the style, so smooth the flow. The following 
is a stanza : — “ 

The birds sweet notes, to sonnet out their joys, 

Attemjwrcd ^ lo the bys angelical ; 

And to the birds thv windi attune their noise ; 

And to the winds the waters hoarsely call, 

And echo liock again rcvoicvtl all ; 

That the wltolc valley rung with victory. 

Hut now our Lord lo rc^t doth homeward fly x 

See how the night comes sicaling from ilie mountains high 

(») The rime-scheme is aktibb ee( . 

(H) •• Giles l,as wril.cn CWi Vi,,.,, with such a glow anJ r,rc of 
corntnuous .nspuatioo, with sucl. s|.lc..0ouf of kngoasv and imagery. 

‘ A verb transitive having as sul.jret Li.tls ’■ and as object “ notes." 
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&nd occasionally (indeed^ very freqaently) with single lines and passages 
of such force and beauty, that few poems of the kind by any but the very 
greatest masters can be read wUh e^ual pleasure.^— S/^ intsbury. 

(iii) ** It constantly reminds us, with allowance for (he diflerence of 
centuries, of the work of the Rossettis, brother and sister, in its combination 
of vivid and elaborate pictorial effect with gorgeous word ‘music.*' — Tdffn. X 

IX. John Donne (1573 — 1631) was born in London, of a 
Catholic family, his mother having been the daughter of John 
Heywood and a descendant of Sir Thomas More. He studied 
both at Oxford and Cambridge, but took no degree. He acted 
as secretary to Sir Thomas Egerton, the Lord High Chancellor 1 
but, in consequence of having made a clandestine marriage with 
Ann More (niece of Lady Egerton), he was dismissed and sent 
with two friends who had helped him in his love affairs to the 
Tower. In a letter to his wife about this time, he concludes with 
the words *^John Donne, Ann Donne, Ondone** (a childish pun 
in keeping with the habits of the age). In the year 1615 he 
entered the Church by the express desire of James I., who 
appointed him his chaplain ; and six years afterwards he was madb 
I Dean of St. Paul’s. His works consist of satires, elegies, and 
religious and miscellaneous poems. They were not published 
til) four years after his death ; but they were handed about in 
manuscript, eagerly copied, greatly admired, and attracted a good 
deal of imitation as well as admiration. He is said to have, like 
^Browning, used all the resources of the English language, not to 
express his thought, but to conceal it. He may be said to stand 
|at the head of the group known as the “metaphysical poets," in 
whom affectation began to smother the essentially lyrical gift, 
simple, emotional, and subjective, of the great Elizabethans. The 
terms of philosophy suit ill the singing voice, yet Donne can 
write in a love poem such a verse as : — 

So must pur« lovers' souls descend 
To affec lions and to facuUies, 

Which sense may reach and apprehend, 

Else a great prince in prison lies. 

Izaak AValton says of his death : 

Our Donne is dead i and we may sighing say, 

We had that man, where language chose to stay 

And show her utmost power. • 
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A few appreciative critics cherish an intense admiration for 
his poems j and Professor Sainlsbury speaks of him as “this 
very great and very puzzhng poet.” In some of his love poems 
there is often to be found “the sunniest and most delicate fancy, 
along with the truest tenderness and depth of feeling,” but in 
general they are stiff and involved. Pope “ translated ” four of his 
Satires into modern language, but he did not improve them. The 
following lines from one of his Epictdes and Obsequies give a good 
idea of his power : 

X^anguage, thou art too narrow and too weak 
To ease us now ; great sorrows cannot speak. 

]f we could sigh out accents, and weep words, 

Crief wears and lessens, that tears breath affords, ‘ 

Sad hearts, the less they seem, the more they are 
~So guiltiest men stand mutest at the bar-« 

Not thal they know not, teel not their estate, 

But extreme sense hath ntatle them desperate. 

• ••••• 

Cod took her hence, lest some of us should love 
Xler, like that plant,* Him and Ills laws above ; 

Ar»d, when we tears, He mcrey shed in this, 

To raise our minds to Heaven, where now she is; 

V/ho, if her virtues would have let her stay, 

We had had a saint, have iK>w a liolUlay. 

HU reputation was perhaps greater than hU poetry j the poet 
Carew wrote of him as — 

A king, who ruled as he thought fit 
The universal monarchy of wU,— 

and hU style has been described as “a brocaded garb of gorgeous 
phraseology ” ; but he will always be best known by some of those 
detached lines from his Songs and Sonnets which once to Ijcar 
18 never to forget. Such arc his description of the finding, on 
reopening his grave, of his mistress's token, which had been buried 
with him, as 


Whalc’cr she meant by ir, 

That subtle wreath of hair, which crowns my arm, 
A bracelet of bright hair aliout the lione x 


' /.r., (he grief to which tcais can afford breath (to 
•way and decreases. 

• Either the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 
MK. lii. ,3). ' 


complain) soon wears 
or the tree of life 
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or the wish : — 

I long to talk with soine old lover’s ghost, 

Who die<t before the god of love was bom, 

or the magnificent passage from the Annivtrsarus i— ^ 

Her pure ami eloquent blood 
Spoke in her checks and so distinctly wrought, 

That one might almost say her body thought. 

13 . William Drummond of fiawthornden (1585 — 1649) was 
etiucated at Edinburgh High School and the then lately founded 
University of Edinburgh. He spent some time at Bruges in the 
study of civil law and hero we know, from his own notebooks 
(still extant), that he also read widely in French, English, and 
classical poetry. On the death of his father in 1610, and his 
succession to the paternal estates, he relinquished all idea of 
the law as a profession, and the rest of his life was spent as a 
poet and man of letters. In 1613 he published a pastoral elegy 
on the death of Henry, Prince of Wales, which, as we have seen, 
called forth the efforts of almost all contemporary poets. The 
poetn was entitled 7 'etirs on thi D<iUk of Afoeiiadts^ the assumed 
name of the Prince, forming an anagram of the words, Milis a 
Deo (soldier of God). Three years later appeared in quarto a 
volume containing a reprint of the elegy and a collection of 
madrigals and epigrams ; and he says of himself that he was “ the 
first in the Isle that Englished the Madrigal” In 
Jonson, who had undertaken a journey to Scotland, visited Drum- 
mond at Hawihornden, and remained with him for one or two 
weeks. This was the occasion of those celebrated notes in which 
the Scottish poet records the particulars of many conversations 
with the sturdy “ Ben,” which profess to give the opinions of the 
latter on contemporary English poets, together with the hosts 
estimate of his guest. In 1623 he published a volume entitled 
Flowers of SioH^ a series of religious poems, singularly open- 
minded for the theology of his lime and country, and bearing 
traces indeed of the influence of the philosophy of Plato. 

1633 he wrote the verses for the magnificent pageant prepared 
by the city of Edinburgh for the coronation of Charles I. a* ^**^8 
of Scotland ; and in the quarrels be.tsseen that monarch and his 
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Scotch subjects, Drummond, while preserving an independent 
attitude, was a strong advocate for peace and conciliation. The 
execution of the King, of whom he had been a lifelong loyal 
supporter, is said to have hastened the end of the poet ; and he 
died in the following December (1640), and was buried within 
the little church of Lasswade, overlooking his residence of Haw- 
thomden. Drummond, like Wyatt and Surrey in England, marks 
a new era in Scottish poetry, which may be regarded as the Scotch 
equivalent for the school of Sidney and Spenser. He has been 
included by Lamb with Marlowe, Drayton, and Cowley as “ the 
sweetest names which carry a perfume in the mention,” His 
verse was largely influenced by lulian models ; he translated from 
Petrarch, Tasso, Marino, and others ; and it is noteworthy that in 
the list of books in his library in tOii, no less than sixty-one are 
by lulian authors. 

Madrigal. 

Unhappy Ueht» 

Do noi approach to bring the woful day 

When I must bid for aye 

FaicwcU to her, an<l live in erKllcss plight. 

Fair moon, with gentle beams 
The sight who never mars, 

Long clear heaven** sable vault ; and you bright stars 
Your golden locks long glass in earth’s pure streams; 

Let rhoehus never rise 
To Jim your watchful eyes : 

Prolong, alas ! prolong my short delight, 

And, if ye can, make an eternal night. 

Soso. 

That zephyr every year 

So soon was hear<l lo s^U in forests here. 

It W.1S for her ; that wrapt in gowns of green 
Mvails were so early seen, 

Thai in the sa<ldeM months oft sung the rnetJes. 

It was f*.r ficr j for her trees dropt forth pearls. 

that proud anil stalely courts 

Did envy iboM? our sha.Iw, and calm resorts, 

It was for her; and she U gone, O woe ! 

Woods cul again do grow. 

Bud doth the rose and daisy, winter done, 

But we, once dead, rto more do see the sun. 

13 - The Chief Proee Writerg.-Whik the Elizabethan poets had 
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been perfecting the language of lyrical verse, and the playwrights 
creating a drama whose harmonies rival those of the great Greek 
tragedies of the age of Pericles,* the writers of English prose 
were not idle. From Hooker to Jeremy Taylor an instrument of 
expression was slowly perfected, to be thrown aside, as we shall 
see, at the Restoration, before it had attained its fullest develop- 
ment. In Bacon we meet the first writer whose prose is absolutely 
perfect of its kind. Like Sir Thomas More and many other great 
English writers, he was a man of affairs as well as an author; 
and throughout his prose he shows a union of literary power with 
practical and profound wisdom, and of classic dignity with the 
homely flavours of familiar phrase. Sir Thomas Overbury is the 
best example of those writers, fashionable in the seventeenth 
century, who gave their time and thoughts to sketches of c haracte r 
and manners. The tendency in such writing is towards antithesis 
and smartness. Of an Affectate Traveller’' Overbury says: ‘-He 
disdains things above his reach and preferreth all countries before 
his own." Robert Burton is the author of the famous Anatomy 
of Afe/anc/w/y It took him forty years to complete, and it 

is an excellent example of the great fondness for quotation that 
was the mania of the writers and scholars of the century. The 
Anatomy is an unmatched storehouse of learning," and was the 
perpetual delight of Dr. Johnson. John Selden is famous in 
English literature more for his conversations than for h;$ writings, 
most of which were in Latin. His Ta^U Talk contains sentences 
as wise as (hose of Bacon, and as well and weightily expressed. 

14. Francis Bacon (1561 — 1626), Baron Verubm, Viscount 
St. Albans, was born at York House, in the Strand, London, the 
residence of his father, Sir Nicholas Bacon, the Lord Keeper of 
the Great Seal. He early displayed so bright an intellect and so 
quiet a behaviour that the Queen used lo call him her “little 
lord keeper.” In his twelfth year he was sent to Cambridge j in 
his sixteenth he was admitted to the Society of “ Anciants " of 
Gray’s Inn, London ; and was afterwards attached to the house- 
hold of Sir A my as Paulet, (he Queen's Ambassador to France, 

' Perlcks, l^orn about 495 a.c-, was a great Athenian staiesraan and orator, 
deader of the democratic party in Athens, and a noted patron of art and literature. 
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where he spent three years. Called to the Bar in 1582, with a seat 
in the House in 1584, knighted by King James I. in 1603, made 
Solicitor-General in 1607, he gradually climbed to the highest legal 
post in the country — that of Lord High Chancellor — in i6t8j the 
same year saw him Baron Verulam, and in January, 1621, he became 
Viscount St. Albans. His fortunes had now risen to their highest 
point, and from that point his fall >vas as sudden and unexpected as 
his rise had been steady and well-earned. In March, 1621, he was 
accused of having taken bribes, tried by his peers, found guilty, 
fined, and removed from office. It was customary in those times 
for suitors to make presents to the judge who was to try their 
case 5 the suitors on both sides sent presents ; and sometimes, but 
not always, the judge decided the case on the side of the heavier 
purse. Bacon was in money difficulties (his servants were extrava* 
gant, and he “kept too great a state’*); his assistants seem to 
have taken bribes ; and the unfortunate Chancellor had to confess 
to twenty-three -acts of corruption. “ It is my act, my hand, my 
heart; I beseech your lordships be merciful to a broken reed/' 

He had allowed and shared in a dishonourable system, and 
though no case of proved injustice was brought against ‘him*, he " 
su/Tered from the indignation with which such a system was rightly 
regarded. He was fined sentenced to be imprisoned in 

the lower during the King's pleasure, and declared incapable of 
fitting in Parliament, or of holding any office or employment in 
the State or Commonwealth. Bacon seems himself to have seen, 
on reflection, the iniquity of the system by which he had unthink- 
*r^gly profited. “I was,” he says, “the justest judge that was in 
England these fifty years. But it was the justest censure that was 
in Parliament these two hundred years.” His fine was remitted, and 
he was released from the Tower; but he was none the less ruined, 
and he died, five years later, on Easter morning, 1626, le.iving 
his “name and memory to men’s charitable speeches, and to 
foreign nations, and the next ages.” 

15. His Philosophy — At a very early period of his career Bacon 
became dissatisfied with the older or Aristotelian system of 
philosophy, and he set about reforming the wisdom of the world 
m order to promote the well-being of man. He conceived a vast 
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scheme of philosophy in a work entitled Instauratio Magneiy or the 
Great Institution of True Philosophy, and in 1605 appeared tl^e 
Advancement of leamingy which was intended to be the first part 
of the series included in the foregoing title. This was afterwards 
further enlarged and developed, and published in Latin in 1623 
under the title De Augment is Scieniiarum. The Novum Organum^ 
or New Instrument, the second part, appeared in 1620, and it is 
upon this work that Bacon’s reputation as a philosopher chiefly 
rests. Some other portions were written or outlined, but bis 
Instauratio Magna was never completed, for the scheme was too 
vast for any one man to perfect on the lines conceived by Bacon. 

The whole of his philosophy was a reversal of the deductive 
method so long pursued. Bacon insists upon observation and 
^ experiment ; conclusions were to be reached by a process of in- 
duction, and by a careful and necessary method of selecting and 
' arranging the results of the observation of phenomena. His system ' 
was to include not only the field of external nature, but also the 
world of morals and the domain of politics as well. His great 
service to mankind lies in the direction in which he turned human 
thought in the search for knowledge ; and to the lines which he 
laid down for its pursuit, but little has been added since his own day. 
'The true philosopher during all the antecedent centuries had been 
satisfied with truth in its abstract formj but Bacon aimed at directing 
inquiry towards practical ends, and to the enrichment of human life. 
The School-men, or philosophers of the Middle Ages, wasted their 
energies in vain dialectics, the ebboration of syllogisms, and 
endless quibbles over words, and had long been the object of 
satire by poets and wits. Mediaeval philosophy, too, was in- 
separably connected with theology, and the use made of it was 
chiefly to support the doctrines and dogmas of the Church. But 
the Renaissance movement, or New Learning, asserted its inde- 
pendence, and carried the study of philosophy into a secular atmo- 
sphere ; and when freed from the trammels which theology had 
long put upon it, it pursued its own way, and was carried by 
Bacon into vast fields of discovery not undreamt of, but hitherto un- 
known. It must not l)e denied that there were as great and as subtle 
intellects in the ancient and mediaeval world as in the more modern 
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times j but the advance made since Bacon’s time in the application^ 
of human knowledge to human wants, and in scientific discoveries, 
has been greater than in all previous ages. This has been due, 
to the systematised method of investigation formulated by Bacon J 
and to its universal powers of application. He combined, [n ari 
exceedingly rare degree, deep speculative power with a keen interest^ 
for practical ends, and was fired by an enthusiasm which all the' 
fitful change of a varied and eventful life never damped nor 
quenched. 

i 6 . His Essays. — In the field of pure literature Bacon stands in the 
front rank am ongst the immortal wri ters of essays. ‘ * Fragmen ts of my 
conceits,” he calls them, and these numbered ten in the original 
edition published in 1597* In thi s form of prose he follows the 
yample of the F rench writer Montaigne, whose £ssa}>s were trans- 
Uied into E nglish by Florio,and published in 1603. In the second 
edition of his own Essay 5 ^ published in 1612, Bacon increased the 
number to thirty-eight ; and In 1625 they appeared in their final form, 
numbering fifty-eight. Bacon thought little of his works in their 
English form, as was not unusual in great writers of the lime, 
and his first care was to have them translated into Latin, 
which was still the universal language of the learned. The essays 
are a collection of thoughts and observations set down from time 
to time, and carefully and elal>orately polished at leisure. The 
style Is pressed, compact, clear, and weighty, yet remarkably 
imaginative and full of comparisons, similes, tropes, and other 
figures of rhetoric. The Essays cover a wide and varied field, 
and are saturated with condensed wisdom. It is difficult, if noti 
impossible, to appreciate their full significance, or to grasp tlielr^, 
full import in one reading. They may with the greatest profit be' 
read again and again, and there is nothing in English literature 
belter repays a careful study than these ” fragments.” They are 
no mere out-pourlng of a rapid pen j they are rather the product 
of long and profound rcrtection. There is hardly a superfluous 
word in them ; they are terseness itself, and luminous wiih thought. 
They arc not analytical, nor discursive, nor argumentative ; thry 
arc more in the nature of authoritative verdicts, showing a mind 
that ever preserved a perfect balance, and expresses its judgments 
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in clenr and lucid language. Bacon discovers and seizes a truth, and 
clothes it in perfect form and imagery. He is never led aside 
by vain issues ; he is never the subject of a delusion ; his instinct 
for truth is unerring, and his sanity perfect. 

In addition to the Essays and philosophical works, he also 
wrote T/u New At/ant/s, an un6nished book on an ideal com- 
munity whose pursuit was light or knowledge, after the manner 
of More’s Utopia. He also wrote the History of Henry VII., a 
model of a work, considering the age in which it was written, 
when historians got no further than merely to chronicle events. 
The following passage illustrates the style of the Essays.-^ 

Of Studibs. 

Reading m&ke(h a full roan ; conference a ready man ; and writing an 
exact man. And, therefore, if a man write little, be had need have a great 
memory ; if he confer liiile, he had need have a present wit ; and if he read 
little, he had nec<l have much cunning (0 seem (o know that he doth not. 
Histories make men wise ; poets witty ; the mathematics subtle ■, natural 
philosophy deep; moral grave; Ic^ic and rhetoric able to contend. 

<i) Bacon was highly appreciated by his contemporaries. Raleigh mentions 
him as eminent l>oth as a speaker ami a writer. 

(ii) Hen Jon son in bis Sy/im i ar, Discunts. which contoins the raw 
material for an essiy on the prose style of the se\*entcemh century, says of 
Bacon that he ** hath filled up all number*, and performed that in our 
tongue, which may \*e compared or preferred cither to insolent Greece or 
haughty Rome,” and that “he may be named and stand as the mark luid 
of our language.’* 

liil) Francis Bacon is frer^uently called Za>«f Bttcon. but this is an error. 
U his title of “ Lord " is use<l at all. it should l>c in company with the names 
that were given with that title — Vcrulam or St. Alban*. / K • 

17. Sir Thomas Overbury (1581 — 1613) is a good example of 
the seventeenth-century writers of “ Characters.” He was born at 
Ilmington, in Warwickshire, the son of a squire of that county; 
educated at Queen’s College, Oxford ; and socially polished by a 
long tour on the Continent. Robert Carr, the favourite of James I., 
introduced him to the court, and be was knighted in 1608. When 
Carr was made Viscount Rochester in zdii, he was eager to marry 
the Countess of Essex, then aged nineteen, who had been married 
in i 6 o <5 at the age of thirteen to the Earl of Essex, then in his 
fifteenth year. Overbury steadfastly opposed the proceedings for a 
divorce, which was sought for by the Countess to enable her to 
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many Carr. It was feared that his influence might frustrate her 
designs, and, to get him out of the way, the King was induced 
by Carr to offer him an embassy to Russia, which he decHncd. 
Lady Essex persuaded Lord Rochester to exert himself witli 
the King to have Overbury thrown into the Tower, where 
he was poisoned, at the age of thirty-two, by a creature of the 
abandoned pair. His Characters ” are more full of wit than of 
humour. The style is curt and epigrammatic ; and there is 
frequently a feeling of strain. He says of a “ Good Woman " : 
“Dishonesty never comes nearer than her ears, and then wonder, 
stops it out, and saves virtue the labour. . . . She hath a content 
of her own, and so seeks not an husljand, but finds him.” Of 
the “English Franklin, or Yeoman,” he writes:— 

His ouulde is an ancient yeoman of England, though his inside 
may give arms with the best gentlemen and never see the herald. 
There is no truer servant in the house than himself. Though he 
be master, he says not to his servants, “ Go to field,” but “ Let 
us go”; and with his own eye doth both fatten his flock, and 
set forward all manner of husbandry. He is taught by nature to 
be contented with a little ; his own fold yields him both food 
and raiment ; he is pleased with any nourishment God sends, 
whilst curious gluttony ransacks, as it were, Noah’s ark for food 
only to feed the riot of one meal. He is never known to go to 
law ; understanding to lie law*l>ound among men is like to bo hide- 
bound among his beasts ; they thrive not under it ; and that such 
men sleep as unquietly as if their pillows were stuffed with lawyers* 
pen-knives. . . . He allows of honest jwstime, and thinks not the 
bones of the dead anything bruised or the worse for it, though 
the country lasses dance in the churchyard after evensong. Rock 
Monday, and the wake in Summer, Shrovings, the wakeful catches 
on Christmas Eve, the hockey or secd-cake, these he yearly keeps, 
yet holds them no relics of |>oix:ry. 

i8. Robert Burton (1577—1640) was the author of a Iwok that 
has been famous in England for centuries— the Amitomy of 
Mtlan^holy. !)r. Johnson said of it that it w.as the only book 
that ever drew him out of bed two hours sooner than he wished 
to rise. Burton was born at Lindley, in Leicestershire, and 
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educated at Brasenose College, Oxford, which he entered as a 
commoner in 1593. In 1599 he was elected student of Christ 
Church. Taking orders, he was presented with two livings, which 
he continued to hold, says Anthony k Wood, the Oxford antiquary, 

“with much ado, to his dying day,” though he resided for fifty 
years at Christ Church. His book is a wonderful collection of • 
quotations from writers of every age — more especially from Greek 
and Latin, from mediaeval scholars, from writers of the Renais* 
sance, from the rarest and most oui-of-thc-way authors — whose 
names are known only to savants, and whose books few have ever 
seen^^from contemporary poets and prose authors. A clergyman 
and a university recluse, he read for thirty years; he seems to 
have read almost everything in literature, in science, in law, in 
theology. The first edition of his book appeared in 1621 (it took 
him more than twenty years to write) ; and he spent twenty more 
in reconstructing, polishing, and perfecting the work, leaving, says 
the editor of the edition of 1651, “a copy of it exactly corrected, 
with several considerable additions by his own hand.” He pos- 
sessed an inexhaustible and overflowing memory, and his head 
was a living encyclopaedia of all knowledge. In his great book 
he plays many parts — an ecclesiastic, a humorist, a puritan, a 
poet, an eccentric, a madman. His book has been for genera* 
tions “ an unmatched storehouse of learning,” and a quarry to 
which scholars have for ages gone to find the most gppo^te an^ivfjyi 
telling expression of a thought. He is constantly digressing, 
his sentences are too long and often a little clumsy, ""^t he 
tfie best example in our literature of the scventcenth-centurym<^ 
learning, and no contemporary shows so great a proof of 
omnivorous reading. 

(i) ** He is never-ending ; worth, phrases, overflow, are heaped up, 
each oN'cr, and flow on, carrying ihe reader along, deafened, slunned, hs 
drownctl, unable to touch ground in the deluge/’— T ain R. 

( ii) Rurlon quotes ami refers to such writers as Benro, Lerius, Bredenbac lus, 
Dublin! us, Bellonius. of whom modern readers know nothing. 

19, John Selden (1584—1654). a great lawyer and a thoughtful 
statesman, is, like Dr. Johnson, very much better known by his ta^ 
than by his writings. He was born at Salvington, in Sussex ; educat 
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at Hart Hall, Oxford; and, in 1604, entered of the Inner Temple, 
where he quickly gained a name for his great learning. In 1624 he 
entered Parliament as member for Lancaster, and supported Hampden 
in his resistance to the royal claim for ship-money. He never be- 
came a party man, but always voted according to the merits of the 
question under discussion. Lord Clarendon said of him that he 
“had the best faculty in making hard things easy, and presenting 
them. to the understanding, of any man that hath been known.” 
This was because he looked with his own eyes, went straight to 
the heart of a subject, and did not give more than their true value 
to details. Among other things he says r “No man is the wiser 
for his learning ; it may administer matter to work in, or objects to 
work upon ; but wit and wisdom are born with a man," And again : 
^'Wc measure the cxcellcrtcy of other men by some excellency 
wc conceive to be in ourselves. Nash, a poet, poor enough (as 
poets usd to be), seeing an alderman with his gold chain upon 
his great horse, by way of scorn said to one of his companions, 
*Do you sec yon fellow, how goodly, how big he looks? Why, 
that fellow cannot make a blank verse.' Nay, wc measure the 
goodness of God from ourselves ; we measure his goodness, his 
justice, his wisdom, by something we call just, good, or wise in 
ourselves ; and in so doing we judge proportionately to the 
country fellow in the play, who said if he were a King he would 
live like a Lord, and have peas and bacon every day, and a whip 
that cry’d Slash." 

The only 1 >oqIc of Scldcn’s now reail is his Talk, which was 

collected and wriuen down by his sccrclary. but not published till 1689, 
about thirty* hve years after his death. 

20. James I. was himself an author, both in poetry and prose. 
In the former he published, in 1585, the Essayes 0/ a Prtntise in 
the Divine Art oj Poesie, consisting of (wehe sonnets of invocation 
to the gods, a tragedy, and some translations; in the latter a 
DnemoHologie and the Bixsilikon Doron^ (1599), and A CountcrOlaste 
to Tobaico, published in London in 1604. His Maje.^ty in vain 
attempted to discredit this “ vile enstome of Tobacco taking," then 

^ pesilikoH Thran (Kingly tJjfi), a work on the Divine right of kings 
,<Je<licaled by James to hi a son nn<l successor, Charles I. 
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a novelty in England. The style is not wanting in vigour, as will 
appear from the following peroration: “Have you not reason 
then to be ashamed, and to forbear this filthy novelty, so basely 
grounded, so foolishly received, and so grossly mistaken in the 
right use thereof? In your abuse thereof sinning against God, 
harming yourselves both in person and goods, and taking also 
thereby the marks and notes of vanity upon you : by the custom 
thereof nuking yourselves to be wondered at by all foreign civil 
nations, and by all strangers that come among you to be scorned 
and contemned. A custom loathsome to the eye, hateful to the 
nose, harmful to the brain, dangerous to the lungs, and in the 
black stinking fume thereof, nearest resembling the horrible Stygian 
smoke of the pit that is bottomless." 

21. William Drummond of Hawthomden (p. 176) was no less 
eminent as a prose writer than as a poet. Besides what we may 
term the “Table Talk" of Ben Jonson, already referred to, he 
contributed under the title of A Character af Several Authors some 
acute criticism of his English contemporaries. He wrote also many 
political tracts, and a History of Scotland from 1423 to 154** H’* 

greatest prose work is The Cypress Orove, a treatise on Death, 
no less remarkable for deep philosophical thought than for “its 
harmonious and ornate" style. From it we quote the following: 
“If on the great theatre of this earth, amongst the numberless 
number of men, to die were only proper to thee and thine, then 
undoubtedly thou hadsi reason to grudge at so severe and partial 
a law. But since it Is a necessity, from the which never an age 
by-past hath been exempted, and unto which they which be, 
and so many as are to come, are thralled (no consequent of life 
being more common and familiar), why shouldst thou, with un- 
profitable and nothing availing stubbornness, oppose to so unevitable 
and necessary a condition ? This is the highway of mortality, our 
general home : behold what millions have trod it before thee, 
what multitudes shall after thee, with them which at that same 
instant run ] " 

22. Lord Herbert of Cherbury (1581 — 1648), the elder brother 
of George Herbert, was a conspicuous figure in the social and 
political circles of his time. He served in the Continental wars, and 
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was ambassador at Pan's (1619-24), but towards the close of his. 
life lie joined the Parliamentary party. He was a dei^ and wrote 
while in France his best work, Dt VeritaU^ an exp^ition of his 
deistic philosophy. * He also wrote a Lif< of Honry P 7 //., a fine 
example of dignified and manly prose ; but he is chiefly known 
for his Autobiography, first published by Horace Walpole in 1764. 
It is interesting for its personal details and references to con- 
temporary events, but is marked by vanity and egotism, and lacks 
any special qualities of style. * x . 

23. Richard SnoUes (1550 — 1610). — The longest prose work of 
the Jacobean period is the little-known History of thf a folio 

of more than 1,300 pages, by Richard Knolles. Born at Cold 
Ashby, in Northamptonshire, about 1550, he graduated at Oxford in 
^$64, obtained a fellowship at Lincoln College, and finally became 
head-master of Sandwich Grammar School. His History excited 
the admiration of Dr. Johnson, who, in a paper in Ths RambUr, 
says: *‘None of our writers can, in my opinion, contest the 
superiority of Knolles, who, in his History 0/ the Turks, has dis- 
played all the excellences that narration can admit.” Byron also 
mentions him in Don Juan, and elsewhere refers to the History 
as “ one of the first books that gave me pleasure when a child ” ; 
and Hazlitt says of his style : His descriptions are vivid and 
animated ; circumstantial, but not to feebleness.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE CAROLINE POETS. 

1. Introductory.— The chief poets of the two Caroline reigns 
are Robert Herrick* who is one of the very finest lyrists that our 
language* can show, “ the first in rank and sution of English song* 
writers '* ; Francis Quarles, a writer of religious and proverbial verse; 
George Herbert, a religious poet with an exquisite and pure English 
style ; Thomas Carew, a lyrist not only of intense passion but of 
“consummate elegance Edmund Waller, a writer of verse— and 
sometimes of poetry— who took infinite pains with his work; Sir 
William D’Avenant, who is best known as a friend of Milton’s; 
John Milton, himself, the greatest epic poet that England has 
produced ; Sir John Suckling, the author of some charming poems 
and ballads; Richard Crashaw, a religious poet, whose best is 
something supremely beautiful ; Sir John Denham, who is generally 
spoken of as one of the reformers of our numbers ” j Abraham 
Cowley, a writer of Pindaric odes, who was by far the most 
popular poet of the seventeenth century j Colonel Lovelace, who 
wrote some of the finest poetical addresses in the most harmonious 
measures ; and Henry Vaughan, the “ Silurist,” a religious poet 
with a depth of feeling and strength of passion above tliai of 

Herbert, or even of Crashaw. 

(i) Herberi, Vaughan, Crashaw, and Quarles are generally classified 
as Religbus Poets. 

(ii) Herrick stands in a class by himself. 

(iii) Carew (pronounced Cary), Lovelace, and Suckling are 

the Cavalier Poets, because they sang of the goodness of ihe Royalist ca 
and “the greatness of their King-** 

(iv) Waller and Denham are known as the “scholarly poets. 

2. Robert Herrick (1591 — 1674) was born in Cheapside, in the 
City of London, where his father was a wealthy goldsmith. He 
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WAS left an oqjhan m his second year by the sudden death of his 
father. In 1614 he was entered as a fellow commoner at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge ; and, after leaving college, was pre- 
sented, in 1629, by Charles I. to the vicarage of Dean Prior, in 
Devonshire, on the skirts of rugged Dartmoor. He remained at 
college for an unusually long time; seems, indeed, to have been 
thirty-eight before he left Cambridge. At Dean Prior he lived 
for about twenty years ; and here he wrote his /M/e Numbers and 
Hesperides, which were published together in the year 1648— the 
year before Charles I. was executed. Though he was genuinely fond 
of the country and of country life, he contrived to visit London 
frequently, and to meet Ben Jonson at those “ lyric fea«s nwde 
at the Sun, the Dog, or Triple Tun.” He was one of “ the sons 
of Ben Jonson, and sealed of the tribe of Ben.” Herrick ever 
yearned for London and the society he found there, but he loved 
flowers and streams also, and sang of them as few poets have ever 
done. In 1647 he was ejected from his living— became one of 
” the deprived clergy,” shook the dust of ” loathed Devonshire ” 
from his feet, and went gladly to his pid haunts in London, to 
Cheapside, Fleet Street, and the Strand. Herrick was restored 
to his living in idd’a— two years after the Restoration, and there 
he spent the last twelve years of his life. He died in 1674 at 
Dean Prior, at the* age of eighty- three. 

In the Hesperides^ or Works Mk J/uman and Divine^ he sings of 
almost every side of country life. He says : 

1 sing of brooks, of blossoms, birds, and bowers, 

Of April. May, of June, and July-flowers ; 

I sing of May-polcs, hock*carc»,‘ w.issalts,* wakes, 

Of bridegrooms, brides, and of their t)ridal-cakes. 

X sing of times Irans^shifiing ^ and I write 
How roses first came red, and lilies white. 

I write of groves of twilight, and I sing 
The court of Mab, and of the Fairy King. 

• Ilesporidcs - in Greek mythology the maidens who guarded the golden apples, 

which were a gift from the earth to Hera, wife of Zeus. TJic gankii in which 
these grew was supposed to lie in the extreme west j hence Hetp<n<Us * fruits 
from the Devonshire. 

• Hock-cart— the last cart from the harvest-field. 

• Wts^Us-drlnklng festivals of Christmas and New Year, when nlcdeinc of 
health was indulged in. From Saxon warr imrl » be hale. 
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It is almost impossible to exaggerate the beauty and grace of his 
lyrics. Among the finest are Daffodils^ Tfu Mad Maid's Song^ 
and Corinna*s Going A-Maying^ 

To Daffodils. 

Fsur Daffodils, we weep (o see 
You haste away so soon : 

As yet the eady-rising Sun 
Has not auain'd his noon. 

Slay, stay, 

Until the hasting day 
Has run 

But to the even‘Song ; 

And I having pray'd together, we 
Will go with you along. 

We have short time to stay, as you, 

We have as short a Spring ; 

As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you, or any thing. 

We die. 

As your hours do, and dry 
Away 

Like to the Summer's rain \ 

Or as the pearls of morning's dew 
Ne'er to be found ^in. 

Rise \ and put on your foliage, and be seen 
To come forth, like the Spring time, fresh and green, 

And sweet as Fkm. Take no c.are 
For jewels for your gown, or hair: 

Fear not ; the leaves will strew 
Gems in abundance upon you : 

Besides, the childhood of the day has kept. 

Against you come, some orient pearls unu'ept : 

Come, and recave them while the light 
Kangs on the dewdocks of the night : 

And Titan on the eastern hill 
Retires himself, or else stands still 
Till you come forth. Wash, dress, be brief in praying i 
Few beads are best, when ouce we go a-Maying. 

From Corinn^^s Gsing 

But it is impossible even to glance at his poems anywhere 

without lighting on exquisite lines or verses of pre-eminent beauty. 

Speaking of Blossoms, he writes > 

What ! were ye bom to be 
An hour or halPs delight, 

And so to bid good-night ? 
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’Twfts pity Nature brought ye forth 
Merely to show your worth, 

And lose you quite. 


His book is, among $0 many other things, crowded with epigrams, 
most of them of the neatest turn. Thus he tells us to be thrifty, 
but not anxious 

i) I [ a thrifty, not a needy, fate; 

I j Small shots paid often waste a vast estate. 

He defines ‘‘Love, what it is”; 


Love is a circle that doth restless move 
In (he same sweet eternity of love. 

“Four things make us happy here”; and these are r— 

li Health is the first good lent to men ; 
j j A gentle dispo^tion then : 

/ Nexi, to be rich by no byways; 
if Lastly, with friends, t' enjoy our days. 

he says 

Kings must be dauntless : subjects will conleinn 
Those who want hearts, and wear a diadem. 

In his JVoile NumUrs, which he also calls J’/W Pieces, he 
gives us Ills religious poems. These are not written with so mucli 
fervour and enjoyment as Iris secular verses, but they contain many 
beautiful lines. Of God he writes 



Of kings 


Go<l U above the sphere of our esteem 
And is the best known, not defining Him- 

Here and there we come uiwn a triplet of the most exquisite 
beauty 


We see Him come, and know Him ours, 
Who wUh His sunshine and His showers 
Turns all the patient ground to flowers. 

And he closes the book with the couplet 


Of all (he good (hing«, whatsoe’er we do, 

Cod is the Arche and (he Telos too.' 

Swim, urn. Mjr, of him : - As » oml inv.n.ivo Unger, he surpasses 

oil h,. n.al, ,n quaniny of good work ; in <,u.li,y „f .pon.a^eous Zfnc 
ond '"^odious .nspiranon he remimts us, by frcqucnl and flawless evidence. 
hiJ 15-^'’“ ? others mus, bejvm.I all d«.b. have been hi, firat mas.er ani 
model in lyr.c poel,y-,he author of TVS. P..,.hnaU SI„fMerd U hi, 


Archi* * lieginniog ; Telos - «nd. 
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3. Francis Quarles (1592 — 1644), chronol^er — that is, official 
historian — to the Cily of London, was the axithor of a very large 
number of verses and poems, but is now remembered in poetry 
only by his EmbUms. These were a number of short poems, written 
on texts of scripture, to illustrate a series of allegorical designs, each 
accompanied by quotations from the Fathers, and followed by an 
epigram. They have the stiffness natural to all poetry written to 
order. Much of his writing looks like college exercises, but some 
passages are not without merit. 

The following stanzas from the Emblems show Quarles at his 
best. Of them Archbishop Trench has said that they have shown 
him ** that his admirers, though they may have admired a good deal 
too much, bad far better right than his despisers," 

FalM world, thou Hast ; Ihou cans! not lend 
The least delight : 

Thy favours cannot gain a friend, 

They are so slight : 

Thy morning pleasures make an end 
To please at night : 

Poor are the wants that thou suppliest : 

And yet thou vaunl'sl, and >‘ct thou viest ' 

^Vith heaven : fond earth, thou boast’st; false world, thou Hest. 

What well'Odvis^ ear regards 
What earth can say? 

Thy words are gold, but thy rewards 
Are painted clay : 

Thy cunning can but pack the cards 
Thou canst not playt 

Thy game at weakest, still thou viesi ; 

If seen, and then revied, denicst ; 

Thou art not what thou seem*st; false world, thou llcst. 

4. George Herbert (1593 — *^33) was born at Montgomery Castle 
in U'ales, where his family, who were of Norman-Welsh origin, 
had long lived. His elder brother was the famous Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury. As a child, Walton tells us ‘‘he seemed to be 
marked out for piety, and to become the care of Heaven, and of 
a particular good angel to guide and guard him.” He was educated 
at Westminster School and at Cambridge, where he became Fellow 

‘ To vte is to stake a sum upon a caH ; to rrvie for another player to cover this 
with a larger stake. 
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of Tnnify in 1615, and Public Orator four years later. At this 
time he was only twenty-six. Sir Henry Wotton and Dr. Donne 
called him friend; and Bacon consulted him on literary subjects. 

As a courtier, he was a personal favourite of King James; but 
a great change of mind seems to have come over him on the 
Mcession of Charles I., and he went into holy orders. He ended 
his days as Rector of Bemerton, one mile from Salisbury, in \Vilt- 
shire, at the early age of thirty-nine. His poems have been com- 
pared to Keble’s. both being intimately related to an Anglican 
revival. It is noteworthy, in this connection, that the popularity 
which they enjoyed during the seventeenth century has been revived 
during the nineteenth. His volume of poems is called Tempi, ■ 
and It IS full of beautiful thoughts and noble lines, though disfigured 
by conceits, such as poems shaped as wings, etc. 'Ihe book is 
introduced by The Chureh Pereh-^ collection of ap ophthegm s put'S"'’!' 
mto the neatest and clearest English. ^ 


In brief, ac()uit Wavcly; pby ihe nun. 
j Look not on j>lcaiur«s a% ihiy corn*, bul co. 

M / / Pow siun 

L/ J Make nol an cit, by i/ifling in thy woe. 

If thou do ill, (he joy fadea, not the paint: 
If well, (he pain doth fade, iJje joy remains. 




Ihc other poems are dictated by, and written on. the moods of a 
religious mmd-its fears and ho|ies, its depressions and exaltations. 
«ith Herbert, they were most fre.|uenlly depressions ; for he suffered 
great y from ague, and often lay all night racked with pain and 

poem called TAe Fiouitr 

nc Siiys 




tf 


And now in age I bud again, 

AAcr so many deaths I Jive and write; 

I once more smell the dew and rainj^ 

And relish versing : O my only Light, 

It cannot bv 
That I am he. 

On whom thy (cm|>esis fell all night. 

He ays “mage"; he was barely thirty-six when this was written. 
h?E„ l“i everywhere for the purity and simplicity of 

and this IS visible in the homely phrase “relish 
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His poems — The Temple: Sacred Poems^ eU, — were not published 
till after his death. The titles of many of them are very odd : 
Artillery; The Bunch of Grapes; Church Lock and Key; The 
C^ar ; Easter-Win^s (verses written within the outlines of two 
wings)/ The Holdfast ; The Pulley ; The Temper ; and so on. He 
uses all kinds of metrical forms; but the foot he employs is in- 
variably the iambus. He ends a sonnet on Prayer with the lines 

Church'belU beyond the stars heard, the soul's blood, 

The land of spices ; something understood. 

The curious poem called The Tetnper has this quatrain t— 

^Vhether I fly with angels, fall with dust, 

Thy hands made 1>oth, and I am there. 

Thy power and love, my love and trust, 

Make one place everywhere. 

Herbert was devotedly fond of music ; and when on his death-bed, 

he called for his lute and sang to it his own poem called Sunday. 

This is the last verse 

Thou an a day of mirth : 

And where the week-days trail or ground. 

Thy flight is higher, as thy birth x 
O let me take thee at the bound, 

Leaping with thee from seven to seven 
Till that we both, being toss'd from earth. 

Fly hand in hand to Heaven 1 

In his poem The Glance, he speaks of the pure soul standing face 
to face with God : — 

What wonders shall wc feci, when w*e shall see 
Thy full-eyed love 1 
When tlrou shall look us out of pain 1 

The last line is a fine instance of Herbert’s strong simplicity. The 
same quality is visible in the lines in which he contrasts the regime 
of the world with that of God 

Thine clail with simpleness and sad events. 

The Temple was edited by Nicholas Ferrar — a remarkable man who 
retired from the worW with his wife and children and a few followers, 
and founded a religious society (which still exists) at Little Gidding, 
in Huntingdonshire.* The two good men sympathised deeply and 

^ The modern novel of J^bn InsUmnt contains an account of this soaety. 
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strongly with each other, especially in such poems as Lavt (“ Love 
bade me welcome ; yet my soul drew back *’), Tfu Pulley ^ On Kind^ 
ness, and others. We may say of Herbert himself what lie says 
of Man : He was a garden in a Paradise.’* 

(i) George Herbert is a tme poet, but a poet sut gineris, the merits of 
whose poems will never be felt without a sympathy with the mind and 
character of the man."— S. T. CoLXaiDCP. 

<ii) “To become part of a great and Divine Order, to regulate his life by 
rules, to perform a round of duties exactly, reverently, gracefully, gladly, 
and at the same time to express in song the tides, the Auciuaiions, the 
incursions, the ebb and flow of the spirit, nrade up the life of George 
Herbert." — PaoxessoR Dowobk. 

5. Thomas Carew (1598—1640), a younger son of Sir Matthew 
Carew, Master of Chancery, was educated at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, but fell into dissipated habits, and left without taking a 
degree. He served abroad as secretary to the British Embassy 
at Turin and elsewhere, and afterwards became sewer ‘ in ordinary 
to Charles I., and gentleman of his privy chamber. As a poet, he 
Ukes a foremost place amongst the Royalist lyrists of his time, 
and is the author of the fine stan^ 

Ask me no more where Jove bellow*, ^ 

When June it put, the fading rose) 

For in your beauty’s orient deep, 

These flowers, at in their causes, sleep. 

Ask me no more, whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day ; 

For, in pure love, heaven did prepare 
These powders to enrich your hair. 

Ask me no more whither doth haste 
The nightingale, when May is j>ast ; 

For in your sweet dividing throat 
She winters, and keeps warm her note. 

Carew is a connecting link between the great song-writers of the 
Elizabethan age and those of the Restoration j and in the short 
poem Disdain Returned, he rises to the height of the best Eliza* 
beihan thought and expression. The following verses are well 
known : — 


* cup-bearer. 
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He th&t loves a rosy cheek, 

Or a coral Ijp admires, 

Or from stai'like eyes doth seek 
Fuel 10 maintain hU fires, 

As old Time makes these decay, 

So his flames must waste away. 

But a smooth and steadfast mind, 

Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 

Hearts with e<)ual love combined, 

Kindle never*dying Rres. 

Where thou art not, 1 despise 
Lovely cheeks, or Ups, or eyes. 

He also wrote a splendid elegy on Donne, summing up with 

Here lies a king, who ruled as be thought lit 
The universal monarchy of wit. 

6. Edmund Waller (i6od‘— 1687), cousin to the patriot John 
Hampden, was educated at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, 
and seems to have obtained a seat in Parliament at the early age of 
seventeen. When the Civil War broke out, he took the side of 
the King, and is said to have sent to Charles I. a thousand 
broad pieces when he raised his standard at Nottingham. In 
7643 he was arrested for complicity in a plot against the Parliament, 
thrown into prison, and barely escaped with his life ; but “ upon 
further consideration " he was fined 0,000 and allowed to retire 
to France. After some years* absence, he returned to England, 
received his pardon under the Great Seal, and made his peace 
with Cromwell, by writing a vigorous panegyric on his virtues. 
This was followed up by an elegy on the Protector at his death; 
but it was soon succeeded at the Restoration by a congratulatory 
address to the new monarch. Charles II. remarked that the new 
copy of verses was inferior to the first, and called Waller’s 
attention to this. “ Ah, sire,” was the reply, ** you know that 
we poets never succeed $0 well in writing truth as in fiction. 
He sat in successive Parliaments for the remainder of his life, was 
made Provost of Eton, and died at Beaconsfield, in Bucking- 
hamshire (afterwards the seat of Edmund Burke and of Benjamin 
Disraeli), at the advanced age of eighty-one. Such fame as he 
has rests chiefly orr his minor poems and on the correctness a nd 
clearness of his verse. His special sigrrificance in this is his 
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adoption of the heroic metre, not as it had been used by Chaucer 
or by the Elizabethan writers, but in that perfectly chiselled form 
of the classic verse which kept its hold in English literature for 
the next century and a half. ^ He was styled by a contemporary 
verse- writer a 

Maker and model of melodious verse ; 

and, in his own generation, he was regarded as second only to 
Cowley. Perhaps his best known poem is The of fhe 

Rose. It was addressed to the Lady Dorothy Sidney, the eldest 
daughter of Lord Leicester, to whom he made love under the 
uneuphontous name of Sacharissa 

Go:, lovely Rose ! 

Tell her that wastes her time and me 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Tell her that's young, 

And shuns to have her graces spied, 

That had'st thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abkie. 

Thou must have uncotn mended died. ,>4^ 

But he is capable of more serious and higher work than this. 
Writing of Old Age, he says 

The sou Vs dark cottage, battered and decayed. 

Lets in new light through chinks that time has made ; 

Stronger by weakness, wiser men become, 

As they draw near to their eternal home. 

Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view. 

That stand upon the threshold of the new. 

(i) “ Waller’s muse always presents herself in irreproachable condition, 
not a curl out of place, not a spot or crease on her dress, the colours 
chosen with sufficient taste, the arrangement made with sufficient skill.”— 
Saintsbury. 

Oi) **lle balances his thoughts, as he does his syllables, and in him 
first we detect that see*saw of phraseology, now up, now down, which was 
to become the exownir^ sin of the classic poetry.”— E dmunp Cosse. 

7. Sir 'William D'Avenant, or Bavenant (1606—1668), the son 
of an innkeeper or vintner, was bom at Oxford, and served as page 
in the household of the Countess of Richmond, whose service he 
left for that of Lord Brooke. He had written several plays prior 
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to the closing of the theatres by the Puritan party, and during the 
war he took the side of the Royalists, served under the Earl of 
Newcastle, and was knighted for valour.* On the decline of the 
Royal cause he resided for some time in Paris, where he com- 
menced his poem Gondibert. In 1650 he sailed for Viiginia, but 
on the way out a Parliamentary man-of-war captured his vessel 
and him, and brought him to Cowes, where he was thrown into 
prison. His life was in danger, but Milton interceded for him 
with success ; and, later on, when the tide of affairs had turned, 
D'Avenant rendered the same service to Milton. He succeeded 
Ben Jonson as Poet Laureate, and resumed chat offict under 
Charles II. at the Restoration. His chief poem, Gondiberi^ is a 
long and wearisome epic of 60,000 lines, and even then incom- 
plete; it is written in quatrains of iambic pentameters, like those 
employed by Sir John Davies in Nosu Tiipsum^ by Dry den in 
the Annus Mirabilis^ and by Gray in his 

It (sleep) loves the cottage and from court abstains, 

It stills the seaman though the storm be high, 

Frees the grieved captive in his closest chains, 

Stops Want’s loud mouth, and blinds (he treacherous spy. 

It will be seen that Davenant’s epithets, such as dosesty foud^ 
and tredcherous are of the most commonplace order ; and the 
poem, though highly commended by Cowley, A Valle r, and Hobbes, 
gradually fell into neglect, and is now forgotten. 

S. Sir John Suckling (1609—1641) was the son of the Comp- 
troller of the Royal Household of James I. His father died in 
1627, while the son was at Trinity College, Cambridge; and 
young Suckling, only eighteen, found himself in possession of 
a large fortune. He at once set out on his travels, wandered 
through France, Germany, Italy, and Spain for four years, seek- 
ing adventures and now and then finding them. He had the 
Charge of a troop in the army commanded by the Marquis of 
Hamilton under Gustavus Adolphus in the continental wars. On 
his return to England he became a prominent member of the 
Court, and r.iised, equipped, and maintained at his own expense 
a troop of horse, which he presented to the King for use against 
the Scots Covenanters in 1639 ; but, when Suckling’s men came 
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in sight of the grim Scotsmen at Dunse, near Berwick, tliey turned 
tail and fled, I-ater on, he was concerned in a plot lo enable 
Strafford to escape from the Tower; the plot was discovered, and 
Suckling fled to France. He died in Paris, some say by poison, 
but the facts are not rightly known. He is one of the best writers 
of occasional poetry in the language, but his verse, taken as a whole, 
is of very unequal merit. His best known poem is the extremely 
charming Ballad on a Wtdding. Of the bride he says, in lines 
limilar to Herrick*s Upan Mistnst Susanna Southwollx^ 

Her feet beneath her petticoat, 

Like little mice, stole in and out, 

Aa if ibejr feared the light : 

But O 1 she dances such a way 1 

No tun upon an Easter'daj 
Is haif so hoe a sight. 

His Style was generally spoken of as natural and easy.” But, 
indeed, he now and then catches the fine freedom and the noble 
numbers of the Elizabethan lyrists. Here is a part of one of 
his songs 

I prithee, send me back my heart, 

Since I cannot have thine : 

For if from yours you will not part, 

Why then shoutdsi thou have mine? 

Yet now 1 think on’l — let it lie ! 

To find it were in vain : 

For th* hast a thief in either eye 
Would steal it baek again. 

The lyrics, “Why so pale and wan, fond lover?” and “Out 
upon it, I have loved,” have been well known for the last two 
hundred years. The Lutt Song\^ 

Hast thou seen the down in the air, 

When wanton blaaia have tossed it? 

is a direct imitation of Ben Jonson's ; — 

Have you seen but a bright lily grow 
Before rude hands have touched it ? 

Have you marked but the fall of the snow 
Before the soil hath smutched it ? 

(i) “ His Ballad on a Wtdding is perfect in its Itlod, and has a spirit of 
high enjoyment in it, of sportive fancy, a liveliness of description, and a 
truth of nature that never were surpassed.” — HAZtirr. 

(il) “Everything with Suckling runs to a ripple of merriment.”— 
SAlNTSSVaV. 
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9. Richard Lovelace (161$ — 1658). — Though Colonel Lovelace 
was a younger man, ht may well be coupled wiih Suckling as one of 
two “ Cavalier poets.” Both were Royalist gentlemen, and showed 
their easy grace and fine manners in their verses as in their lives. 
Richard Lovelace was the son of Sir William Lovelace, Knight, 
and was born at Woolwich. A contemporary describes him at 
the age of sixteen as the most amiable and beautiful person 
that eye ever beheld.” He was asked by his county — Kent — to 
present a petition to the House of Commons (the Long Parliament 
at that time) praying that the King might be restored to his rights. 
His petition was burnt by the hands of the common hangman, and 
he himself thrown into prison ; he w'as liberated, however, on heavy 
bail, went to France, joined the French army, and was wounded 
at the siege of Dunkirk. He spent his whole fortune in support 
of the King's cause— and in vain. Want and misery threw him 
into a consumption; and he died (1658) in a cellar in Gunpowder 
Alley — a wretched slum near Shoe Lane, in London. His volume 
of poems was called Lticasta} and appeared in 1649— the year of 
the King's execution. A complete edition of all his poems was 
brought out by his brother in 1659— the year after the death of 
the poet. His two best poems are To Althta^ from Trison, and 
To Lucasta^ oh Going to the Wars. Perhaps the last is the most 
perfect poem he ever wrote, and it is one of the most perfect 
in our literature; but both “snatch a grace beyond the reach 
of art ” 

Tell me not, sweet. 1 are unkind 

That from ihe nunnery I 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind, 

To war and arms 1 Hy. 

True, a new mistress now I chose, 

The first foe in the field ; 

And with o stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Yel this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, shall adore ; 

I could not lore thee, dear, so much, 
a Loved I not honour more. 

‘ casja (chaste light); and Zujp^ Lucy (Sacbevcrell), 

whom he was in love. 
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The last verse of To AHkea^ from Prison is well known : — 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage : 

If I have freedom in my love, 

And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar above. 

Enjoy such liberty. 

**A tone of chivalrous gentleness and honour gives to some of 
Lovelace’s poems a pathos beyond the reach of any mere poetic art.*’— • 
CXAIK. 

10. Rioltatd Crgflhftv (161^^1650) must be classed with Herbert 
and Vaughan as one of the finest and sweetest religious poets 
of the seventeenth century. Son of the Vicar of Whitechapel, 
he was bom in London, educated at Charterhouse, and passed 
to Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, in 1631. In 1637 he was elected 
a Fellow of Peterhouse. At Cambridge he spent his time *Mike 
a primitive saint, offering more prayers by night than others 
usually offer in the day." He was deprived of his fellowship in 
1649 for refusing to sign the Coverumt, migrated to France, where 
he became a Roman Catholic ; went to Rome, and obtained a 
canonry in the famous ** Casa Santa " of Loreto. There he died 
a few weeks later, at the age of thirty-seven. In 1646 his English 
poems were published : Sups to tht TempU (an introduction to 
Herbert’s Tempi e)t the Delights of the Muses^ etc. His poem 
entitled Wishes for the Supposed Mistress ^ perhaps his best known 
work, commences 

Whoe'er she be. 

That not impossible she 

That shall command my heart and me. 

Depth of thought and feeling and a readiness in the phrasing 
of language characterise the poems of Crashaw. His mind was 
of a highly devotional — in fact, mystical — turn ; and this is shown 
especially in his later poems, which are disfigured by a vein of 
religious extravagance and that tendency for conceits which was 
the common fault of his age. In his Hymn of, the Hativity 
(which may well be compared with Milton’s, which it surpasses in 
sweetness and homeliness) he makes the shepherds say:— 
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We saw Thee in Thy balmy nest. 

Young dawn of our eternal day ; 

Wc saw Thine eyes break from the East, 

And chase the trembling shades away : 

We saw Thee, aod w*e blessed the sight, 

We saw Thee by Thine own sweet light. 

And the Hymn ends with the strikingly happy line : — 

Ourselves become our own best sacrifice. 

He describes the pious man as — 

A happy soul that, all the way 
To heaven, hath a summer's day. 

In his poem of The Flaming H^art^ he addresses St, Teresa in 
terms of religious rapture 

O thou undaunted daughter of desires ! 

By all thy dower of lights and fires; 

By all the eagle in thee, all the dovej 
By all ihy lives and deaths of love, 

By thy large draughts of intellectual day, 

And by thy thirsts of love more large than they. 

In the Epiphany Hymn he speaks of the manifestation of the 
new gospel as contriving^ 

To disinherit the sun's rise 

Delicately to displace 

The day, and plant it fairer in thy face. 

** In passionate conception (which is the soul of poetry) and harmonious 
metrical expression (n*hich is its body), Crashaw at hts best is very nearly 
suprem e.” — S a \ ntsb v by. 

SI. Sir John Denham (1615 — 166S), the son of the Chief 
Baron of Exchequer in Ireland, was born in Dublin (his mother 
an Irishwoman), went to Trinity College, Oxford, thence to Lin- 
coln’s Inn, where he was an idler and a gambler. He published 
his Cooper's Hill in 1642, and died insane in 1668. He may be 
said to be now unknown in our literature, save for his four lines 
on the Thames, added when the poem was republished by him 
in 1655 t — 

O could I Aow like thee and make ihy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme \ 

Though dcep» yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull, 

Strong without rage, without o'erfiowing full. 

The couplet was new in 1640 ; and Denham manages it very 

well. 
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13 . AI)ralia2ii Cowley (i6x8 — 1667) was bom — ten years after 
Milton — in Cheapside, London, the posthumous son of a respect* 
able stationer. His mother was able to procure him admission into 
Westminster School as a King’s scholar ; and thence he passed to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. When the Civil War broke out, Queen 
Henrietta Maria left England and settled in Paris. There Cowley 
acted as her secretary for twelve years, and spent most of his days 
and nights in deciphering the correspondence of the King and Queen, 
and in inventing new ciphers for them. He came to London in 
December, 1657, and received the degree of m.d. at Oxford, but 
again returned to France, where he remained till the Restoration, 
when he obtained the lease of some lands belonging to the Queen, 
which brought him in about a year. He settled in a pretty 

house at Chertsey, on the banks of the Thames. There he died in 
his forty-ninth year ; his body was carried by water in the King’s barge 
to Westminster, and interred with great pomp in the Abbey by the 
side of Chaucer and Spenser. Cowley is perhaps the most astonish- 1 
ing instance of precocity in the record of English literature. He * 

published his first volume of poems — Poetical Blossoms at the age 

of fifteen ; and some of the poems had been composed two years 
before. The following verses were written by Cowley at the age 
of thirteen. The poem is called A Wish 

This only grant me, that my means may lie 

Too low for envy, for contempt too high. ^ 

Some honour I would have, ^ '* 

Not from great deeds, but good alone. 

The unknown are belter than ill known 
Humour can ope the grave, 

Acriuamiance 1 would have, but when'l depends 
Not on the number, but the choice, of friends. 

When he had reached middle age, he wrote a poem in a similar 
vein, which he called Tht tf'ishx — 

Ah, yet, ere I descend to Ih’ grave, 

May 1 a house and large garden have ! 

And a few fricmls, and many books, both true, 

Both wise, and both delightful, too 3 

It was the reading of Spenser’s PatrU Queens that first turned 
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Cowley to poetry. In his mother’s parlour, among her books, 
chiefly works of devotion, ** there was wont to lie Spenser’s 
works : this I happened to fall upon, and was inflnitely deligl)ted 
with the stories of tire knights, and giants, and monsters, and 
brave houses, which I found everywhere there ; and, by degrees, 

with the tinkling of the rime and dance of the numbers : so that, 

I think, I had read him all over before I was twelve years old, 

and was thus made a poet.” In his lifetime he was much the 

most popular poet in England : Cowley was everywhere and ahvays 
spoken of, Milton never. In fact, he filled the same place in 
the literature of the seventeenth century that Tennyson did 
in the latter half of the nineteenth. Yet Pope, in the beginning of 
the eighteenth, could write of him thus : — 

Who now reads Cowley ? If he pleases yet, 

His moral pleases, not his pointed wit: 

Forgot his epic, nay, Pindaric’ art. 

But stiU I l^e the langu^c of his heart. 

In plainer words^no one now reads his epic poem called the 
Davidiii ; no one is much attracted by his Pindariqut Odes ; but 
his £ssa}'s, which are written in a pure, lively, and natural style — 
in “the language of the heart are still pleasant reading for 
many. Most of the Pindarique Odes are rhetorical exercises full 
of extravagant phrases, and they occasionally sink into puerility. 
One, entitled The Muse^ runs : — 

Go, the rich chariot instantly prepare x 
The Queen, my Muse, will take the air ; 

Unruly Fancy with strong Judgment (race, 

Put in the nimb 1 e*footed Wit. . . . 

Let the Postilion Nature mount, and let 
The Coachman Art be set, 

and so on. And Cowley also introduced the poetic cant which 

* was to become so prevalent in the eighteenth century : — 

Woe to her stubborn heart if once mine come 
Into the self-same room ! 

’Twill tear and blow up all within, 

Like a grenado shot into a magarina 


' Pindaric, from Tindar, the greatest of the Greek lyr e poets, bom about 
522 6 0. , died 443 B.C. 
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He dedicates an ode to Hobbe$» the great philosopher of the 
Leviathan^ in which he says ^ 

' The Baltic, Euxine, and the Caspian, 

And slenderdimbed Mediterrean, 

Seem narrow creeks to thee, and only iit 
For the poor wretched ftsher-boats of wit. 

Thy nobler vessel the vast ocean tries. 

His elegy On the Dtaih Mr. Crashaw is a tender and 
beautiful tribute to his memory, which opens : — 

Poet and Saint ! to thee alone are given 

The two most sacred names of earth and heaven. 

In his Hymn to Light he has some fine verses, though as a 
poem it is spoiled by forced conceits 

, When, goddess, thoa lift's! Mp thy wakened head 
Out of the morning's purple bed. 

Thy ^uire of birds abwt thee play, 

And all the joyful world salutes the rising day. 

In his Ode to the Royal Society he speaks thus of Bacon 

From these and all long errors of the way. 

In which our wandering predecessors went. 

And like th’ old llebrewi many years did stray 
In deserts but of small extent, 

Bacon, like Moses, led us forth at last. 

The barren wilderness he past. 

Did on the very border stand 
Of the blest promis'd land. 

And from the mountain's top of liis exalted wit 
Saw it himself, and shew’J us it. 

But he can sing in a less pompous fashion in his * ** Anacreontics.” ^ 
Thus, in The Grasshopper he has some neat trochaics : 

Happy insect \ What can be 
In happiness compared to thee? 

Fed with nourishment divine— 

The dewy morning’s gentle wine 1 
Nature waits upon thee still 
And thy verdant cup does fill \ 

(I) In Ills love poems there is neither grace nor glow, nor icaclcrness 
nor truth. The passion is neither deeply felt nor lightly uttered,”— Ward. 

(ii) '' In Cowley there is an inexhaustible fund of sense and ingenuity, 
buried in inextricable conceits, and entangled in the cobwebs of the 
schools " — IIazlitt. 

* Anacreontics, from Anacreon, a famous Creek lyric poet, born about b c 

dici about 478 B.C. a o • 
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13. Henry Vaagh&R (1622—1695), “Silurist,”^ was bom at 
Skethiog-on-Usk, in Brecknockshire, passed his life in that village, 
died, and was burled there. He studied at Jesus College, Oxford, 
at first intending to follow the law, but he changed his mind and 
became a physician. He is one of the greatest religious poets 
of England ; and his most important book of poems is the Si/tx 
published in two parts, in 1651 and 1655. He was 
an admirer and follower of Herbert; but his own poems show 
much greater depth of feeling and more impassioned expression 
than anything in Herbert's verse. The St/^x Sc/M/tl/ans is, like 
T/te TtmpUy introduced by a set of gnomic ^ verses, such as the 

When first thy tytt unveil, give thy soul leat^e 
To do the like ; our bodies but forerun 
The spirii^s duty. True hearts spread and heave 
Unto their God, as flowers do to the sun j 
Give Him thy first thoughts then *, $0 shall thou keep 
Him company all day, and in Him sleep. 

His two poems, TAe Rttrtai and Btyond the Viet/, are the best 
known. The former possibly gave a suggestion to Wordsworth, 
which he used with magnificent effect In his great ode, TAe 
Intimations of Immortality. The following arc the lines referred 
to from TAe Retrtai \— 

Happy those early days when I 
Shin’d in my .ingel* infancy 1 
• • • • 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 
hty conscience with a sinful sound, 

Or had the black art to disj>cnse 
A sev’ral sin to evry sense ; 

But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. 

The following is the first verse of Bsyond the 

They are all gone into the world of light 1 
And I alone sit lingering here ; 

Their very memory >s fair and bright, 

And my sad thoughts doth clear. 

‘ Silurist^ from that part of South-East Wales inhabited in Roman lim«s by 
the Silures. 

* Si/tx S^irnilUm ibe flint that seitds out sparks. 

* Sententious, or la the nature of maxims or aphorisms. 


following 
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It is, however, in bis short poem, Tk€ Night, that he sounds his 
highest and keenest note : — « 

Dear Night ! this world*$ defeat \ 

The stop (o bu^ fools \ care's check and curb : 

The day of spirits ; my soul’s calm retreat 
Which none disturb I 
Christ's prepress, awl His prayer-tlme ; 

The hours to which high Heaven doth climb. 

God’s silent, searching flight ; 

When my Lord's head is Ail’d with dew, and all 
His locks are wet with the clear drops of night ; 

His still, iofk call ; 

His knocking lime } the soul's dumb watch, 

When spirits their fair kindred catch. 

Were all my loud, evil days 
Calm and unhaunted as is thy dark tent, 

Whose peace but by some angel's wiag or voice 
Is seldom rent ; 

Then I in heaven all the long year 
Would keep, and never wander here. 

There Is in God — some say— 

A deep, but dauling darkness ; as meu here 
Say it is late arul dusky, because they 
See not all clear. 

O for that N^ht ! where I in Him 
Might live invisible aiKl dim 1 

It would be difficult to find in all the religious poetry of our 
literature four verses of such intense and spiritual insight. 

Vaughan was an earnest advocate of early rising, and makes it 
type of spiritual preparedness 

j So when that day and hour shall come 
In which Thyself will be the sun, 

Thou'lt find me dress'd and on my way, 

^ Watching the break of Thy great day. 

/ Vaughan is not more or less pious than Hcrlwrt, but his piety is much 
more mystical : his thoughts arc deeper and farther brought. . . . The great 
I age of the Church of England finds in Vaughan, at his best, its best 
poetical exponent." — SAll«TSBirRy. 


CHAPTER XII. 


MILTON AND THE PURITANS. 

I. New Influences.— After the Elizabethan period a new set of 
influences enters, giving a distinct cltaracter and tone to the 
literature of the seventeenth century, which is crowned by the 
immortal work of John Milton. The growth of Puritanism os a 
potent force in religion and life, and the spread of new ideas 
which ended in the Great Rebellion, profoundly affected the 
literature of the time. It was an age of great controversy, 
religious and political, and much of its prose is characterised by 
virulence, scurrility, and a want of restraint which stamps many 
of the prose works of Milton himself. But the best side of 
Puritanism — that tendency to idealism, that aspiration for the 
higher life, for the perfect existence for man and the State- 
finds expression in the noble poetry of Milton and the prose 
writings of John Bunyan, The standard set up was an impossible 
one for the individual or the State ; and this conviction, which 
forced itself in upon the minds of the people during the attempt 
to establish it, was not the least of the causes which brought 
about the Restoration, and the riotous licence which disgraced its 
literature. 

John Milton {1608 — 1674). — Milton's grandfather was a Roman 
Catholic, who lived near Shotover, in Oxfordshire, and his son, 
John Milton’s father, became a Protestant, and was disinherited. 
He went to London and established himself as a scrivener, and 
succeeded well in that branch of legal work. John Milton, the 
poet, was born in Bread Street, London, in 1608, and during his 
youth received very careful training, particularly in music, in which 

20 $ 
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art his father was accomplished. Thomas Young, a Presbyterian, 
became his tutor, and was long his friend j and when he was 
twelve years old he went to St. Paul’s School, and entered Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1635. By that time he had acquired a 
knowledge of Latin, Greek, French, Italian, and some Hebrew. 

Among his earliest examples of verse are some translations from 
the Psalms, and lines on the death of an infant, the daughter of 
his sister Anne. On Christmas morning, 1629, came the idea 
of his Hymn on the Hativity, a magnificent ode, one of the 
noblest bursts of song in the language, which showed that it 
could be attuned to strains not hitherto heard in the land. 
Milton took his degree of m.a. in 1632, and from this date five 
studious years were spent with his parents at Horton, to which 
place his father had retired on leaving business. During this time 
he wrote VAlUgro^ II Henseroso, Areades, Comus^ and Lytidas, 
After the death of his mother he went on an extended tour 
through Europe. With the best credentials from the English 
Ambassador at Paris, Lord Scudamore, lie travelled to Italy, where 
he spent many months, and wrote his Itatian Sonnets. 

Public a/Tairs in England had by this time become serious, and 
the poet shortened his tour and returned home in the summer of 
1639. He took to teaching for a while, the pupils including his 
nephews and “ the sons of gentlemen who were his intimate 
friends." He now entered on the second period of his career, 
and for the next twenty years wrote very little except prose. 
During his prose period he defended with masterly style, skill, 
and learning the Puritan revolt, bringing all the powers of his 
mighty pen to defend the principles which ovcrtlirew the established 
order of things In Church and State. His chief prose works are ^ 

Reasons of Church Gtruernment^ I'rncts on Divorce^ Areopagitica 

a magnificent jjlea for the lil>erly of the press— and the Tractate 
on Education. 

But he paid heavily for these labours. In 1649 he became 
Latin Secretary to the Council of State, and about three years 
later he became totally blind at the age of forty-three. His 
public work coased on the death of Cromwell, but the last years 
of his life were crowned by the immortal epics, Paradise Lost, 
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Paradise Regained^ and the tragedy of Sanison Agonisfes^ modelled 
on the Greek drama, ivhich is, as Mark Pattison says, “the intensest 
utterance of the most intense of English poets. “ 

MUton was married thre« times. His first wife was Mary Powell, of a 
Royalist family, who left him soon af^er (heir marriage ; but she afterwards 
returned praying for forgiveness, which the poet readily granted, aod, having 
received her parents into his house, he sheltered them in lime of danger. She 
bore him four daughters, three of whom lived to maturity. His second wife 
was Catherine Woodcock, who died in the second year of their marriagei and 
whom he commemorated in a fine sonnet and of whom he speaks as bis ** late 
espoused saint/' His* third wife was Elizabeth Minshull, who survived him. 

3. His Works. — Milton is the greatest epic poet that the English 
nation has produced. He 1$ also the most learned. Even when a 
boy he had seen and felt that poetry was to be the vocation of 
his life ; and, as a young man, he spoke himself of “ an inward 
prompting which grows daily upon me that by labour and intent 
study’’ he might succeed in producing something that “after- 
times should not willingly let die/’ This was the governing 
idea of Itis life, and the key to the history of his mind. He was 
always a hard student. ** From my twelfth year,” he says, “ I 
scarcely ever went to bed before midnight, which was the first 
cause of injury to my eyes.” During his period of seclusion at 
Horton he seems to have read through more than eighty different 
authors in Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and English. 

Hallam speaks of his /fy»m on the Nativity as “perhaps the 
finest ode In the English language,” and this is no exaggerated 
praise. It opens with the advent of Peace in the world at the 
birth of Christ; then follows a celestial harmony — “the helmed 
cherubim and hooded seraphim, harping in loud and solemn 
quire.” Then comes a vision of Truth and Justice returning to 
men “ orb’d in a rainbow,** with Mercy throned between. But 
man has first to be redeemed, and heathen rites and deities 
swept away, and then darkness dispelled before the rising “rays of 
Bethlehem.” The following is one of the concluding stanzas r — 

So when (he aun in bed, 

Cuitain’<t with cloudy re<1, 

Pillows his chin upon an orient wave. 

The flocking shadows pale 
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Troop to th* infernal jail, 

Each fetter'il ghost slips lo has several grave; 

And (he yellow'skirted fays 

Fly after the night'Steeds. leaving theU moon- lov'd maze. 

His VAlUp-o and It Penserpso are short idylls, written in 
a free and spontaneous manner, which put the problem of life 
in the form of two opposite pleadings. Is it best to scorn 
delights and live laborious days*’? Or might one *‘live in unrc- 
proved pleasures free/' enjoying all the good things that Nature 
and civilisation can give us ? Both are good, both are right ; and 
Milton does not decide exclusively in favour of either. The two 
poems may be regarded as one poem, whose theme is the praise 
of the reasonable life." 

"These (WO poems have (he freedom and frolic, (he natural space of 
movement, the improvisation, of the best EUzaliethan examples, while both 
thoughts and words are under a strict economy unknown (O the diffuse 
exuberance of the Spenscrians."^IklARK PAmsoir. 

The Cornu s Is a masque, the music for whlcli was furnished by 
Henry Lawes, a well-known composer of the time. It was “ the 
richest fruit of Milton's early genius,” and contains some of his 
noblest lines. I'he answer to the two pleadings in L'AlU^ro and 
II Pimtroso is to be found in Comus* This poem has added many 
contributions to the common stock of quotations ; such are, among 
many others, the lines ; — 

And airy tongues that syllable men's names. 

Can any mortal mixture of earth*s mould 

Breathe such divine entrancing ravishment ? 

It were a journey like the path to Heaven 

To help you find them. 

To lay their just hands on that golden key 

That opes the palace of eternity. 

His LycidaSt which was written in 1637, reaches, according lo 
Mark Pattison, “the high-water mark of English poetry.” It is an 
elegiac ode to the memory of a dear friend, Edward King, a Fellow 
of Christ’s College, who was drowned while crossing from Chester 
to Dublin. It is one of the five greatest elegies in the English 
language: the others are Shelley’s Adonais \ Emerson’s Threnody, 
Tennyson’s In Altmoriam \ and Matthew Arnold's Thyrsis. A great 
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critic has said that the first five lines of the Lycidas are the most 
musical in the whole range of English poetry: — 

Yet once more, O ye UureU, and once more. 

Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 

I come to plack your berries bersh and crude, 

And, with forced fingers nide, 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year.* 

Milton’s notion of fame, as not given by mere rumour or external 
reputation, but as the absolutely truthful record of what true good 
has been done by man, is set forth in the following from Lycidas \ — 

Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies; 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes. 

And perfect witness of all judging Jove ; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

0/ so much fame in Heaven expect thy meed. 

During the period of his early poems, the predominating literary 
influence that acted on his mind was that of Italian poets and of 
Edmund Spenser. 

From the year 1637 to 1657 Milton’s muse was silent. During 
these twenty years his time was occupied in writing furious political 
pamphlets, or in translating into noble Latin despatches to foreign 
courts. Ferocious scoldings, unbridled invective, furious reproba- 
tion, storms of vituperation and personal reproach characterise his 
controversial pamphlets. But the spirit of them is ahvays and 
everywhere Milton’s inborn and deep-seated love of liberty. Here 
and there are sprinkled noble passages of autobiography. The 
following is an example, and the long and too-involved sentence 
gives a good idea of Milton’s prose style • 

I h.id my lime, as others have who have good learning bestowed upon 
them, to l>o sent to those places where the opinion was it might be sooner 
atlaine<l ; and, as the manner is, was not unstudied in those authors which 
are most commended, whereof some were grave orators and historians, 
whom inethought 1 Joved indeed, but as my age then was, so I understood 
them ; others were the smooth elegiac poets, whereof the schools are not 
scarce ; whom both for (he pleasing sound of their numerous writings, which 
in imitation I found most easy, and most ^eeable to nature’s part in me, 
and for their matter, which what it is there be few who know not, I was so 
allowed to read, (hat no recreation came to me better welcome. 

* These lines probably contain a la^r number of liquids (1, m, n, r) than any 
other live lines in English poetry. 
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(i) In one of his pempbleu he calls his opponent cold,” **a porh/* 
**an idiot hy breeding and a solicitor by presumption, “ **an unswiUed 
hogshead," ** a brazen ass." All this is bad manners ; but it is the manners 
of the time. 

(ii) The seventeenth century was “ the greatest pamphleteering ago in 
English history." The sge was a period of revolution, of reconstruction ; 
old beliefs were dying, old traditions fading. There were no newspapers ; 
and therefore, when a m.in had a new idea or a plan he believed in, his 
appeal to the public was made in pamphlet form. 

In this long interval of prose, if Milton wrote verse at all, it was 
in the form of an occasional sonnet. The best of them are (hose 
which begin with the lines, Captain or Colonel, or Knight in 
Arms,” “ ^Vhen I consider how my light is spent “ Me thought I 
saw my late espoused saint." But the noblest and strongest 
of them all is that written in 1655 on the massacre of the 
Waldenses in Piedmont — a slaughter of his own subjects by Charles 
Emmanuel II., Duke of Savoy 

Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold t 
Ev'n them who kept thy truth so pure of old. 

When all our fathers wurshipt stocks and stones. 

Forget not 1 in ihy book record their groans 

Who were thy sheep, and In their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To Heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all th’ Italian Acids where still doth sway 
The triple Tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundredfold, who, having learnt thy way, 

Early may Ay the Babylonian woe. 

It Is Interesting to compare the opinions of great critics on these 
sonnets. The above verses on The Mastaere in Piedmant might have 
been carved in granite or cast in bronac ; but Dr. Johnson, who 
had a strong personal antipathy to the Puriun poet, called it 
"carving heads upon cherry-stones.’* Wordsworth, on the other 
hand, said in his well-known sonnet on the Sonnet: 

la Atf hand 

The thing became a trumpet, whertce he blew 
Soubanlmalir^ strains, alas ! loo few. 

The AnopogUUa : A Spteek for the Liberty of UnlUensed 
printing is Milton’s best known and also his greatest prose work. 
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It was published in 1644. He wrote a splendid prose in- 

volved, elaborate, sometimes more Latin than English, but always 
overweighted with thought, and glowing with indignation and 
rapt enthusiasm." He could write Latin as well as, and some- 
times better than, English ; and hence there are often appear- 
ances of pedantry in his style. The contains the 

famous passage : “ Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant 
nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking 
her invincible locks. Methinks 1 see her as an eagle mewing 
her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full 
midday beam; purging and unsealing her long-abused sight at 
the fountain itself of heavenly radiance ; while the whole noise of 
timorous and flocking birds, with those also that love the twilight, 
flutter about, amazed at what she means, and in their envious gabble 
would prognosticate a year of sects and schisms." This is a good 
example of that sustained energy and grandeur typical alike of his 
poetry and prose. It contains also the well-known aphorisms : 
“Revolutions of ages do not oft recover the love of a rejected 
truth"; “Opinion in good men is but knowledge in the making"; 
“ As good almost kill a man as kill a good book." But when 
Milton wrote prose he had the use, he says, but of his left hand ; 
yet we might truly say he was ambidextrous. 

His three great masterpieces in verse are the Paradise Icst^ 
Paradise Regained y and Samson Agonistes. The Paradise Lost was 
begun in 2657. Milton, as we have seen, had been blind since the 
year 1652 His eyes, though without the power of vision, were— 

CInr 

To outward view of blemish or of spot ; 

and this was the only point on which he could ever accuse himself 
of even the appearance of hypocrisy. He had lost his sight— 

In liberty’s defence, my noble task, 

Of which ell Europe rings from side to side. 

At the Restoration in 1660, Milton had to go into hiding; but 
lie still went on with the writing of Paradise Lost^ which he com- 
pleted in the year 1663. Much of it was written — 

In darkness, aiKl with darters compost round. 

And soiitude. 
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It was a work “ not raised from the heat of youth or from the 
vapours of wine/’ but “obtained by devout prayer to that Eternal 
Spirit who can enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and sends 
out His seraphim, with the hallowed fire of His altar, to touch and 
purify the lips of whom He pleases.” Milton handed the com- 
pleted manuscript to his young Quaker friend, Thomas Ellwood, 
at Chalfont St. Giles (In the county of Bucks), whither he had 
retired during the year of the Great Plague (1665). \Vhen Ellwood 
returned the poem, he remarked, “Thou hast said much here 
of Paradist but what hast thou to say of Paradise Found}*' 
Milton said nothing, “fell into a muse” on the suggestion, and in 
the same year began Paradise Regained. 

The Paradise Lost is one of the few great and immortal books 
of the world. Milton’s mind dwelt habitually in the vast, the 
lofty, the ^sublime ; and his powers of expression are everywhere 
adequate to his subject. 

<i) '* There are no »uch vistas and avenues of verse as Milton's. In reading 
Paradise Lest one ha* 4 feeling of spaciousness such as no other poet gives. 
He showed from the first that larger style which was to be his pceuUnr 
distinction. The strain hemrd in his earlier productions is of 4 higher mood 
as regards metrical construction than anything that had lhriUe<l the English 
ear before, giving no uncertain augury of him who was to show what sonorous 
metal lay silent, till he touched the keys in the epical organ-pipes of nur 
various language, that have never since fell the strain of such prevailing 
breath."— HussELi. Lowell. ^ 

(U) Milton's two greater poems are steeped in classical allusions on the 
one hand, and in scriptural phrases and allusions on the other. lie had 
always been a constant and diligent student of the Authorixed Version, 
which was published in 1611, when Milton was a child of three. 

(lii) The concejrtion of the Paradise LeU isHeWalc; hut its form, imagery, 
and style are classical, and they cxIiiWi the results of thirty years’ hard reading 
in Greek, Latin, and Italian literature. 

When, after the disappearance of the Plague, Milton returned 
to his house in London, Ellwood called upon him ; and Milton 
“showed mo his second i>ocm, called Paradise Regnhted, and 
in a pleasant tone said to mo: ‘This is owing to you; for 
you put it into my head by the question you put to me at 
Chalfont, which lx;fore I had not thought of.' " Paradise Regained 
18 very simple in its plot: it is only the story of the Temptation. 
Milton always thought it his best work; but it is wanting in 
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'action and human interest, with long discussions on the religious 
problems of the day. It is, however, a perfectly finished work, 
which lias nothing of the exuberance and colour of his earlier 
poems ; there is not a single simile in the first three books. 
■Wordsworth considered it “ the most perfect in execution of any- 
thing written by Milton ” ; and Coleridge gave as his deliberate 
opinion that m its kind it is the most perfect poem extant/' 
“The whole of the speeches and debates in Pandemonium are,” 
says Hazlitt, “ well worthy of the place and the occasion— with 
gods for speakers, and angels and archangels for hearers. There 
is a decided manly tone in the arguments and sentiments, an 
eloquent dogmatism, as if each person spoke from thorough 
conviction.” 

During the Protectorate of Cromwell, Milton believed that with 
his inner eye he saw the English nation “ mewing her mighty 
youth"] in i60o the Stuarts had come back; the great deliver- 
ance was undone, the old monarchy was once more placed in 
power. It was a bitter disappointment to the Republican and the 
Puritan parties, and this disappointment is given voice to in the 
Samson j4g0fii'sfes. The poem is an autobiography. It is a drama 
on the Greek model — with few personages, a central figure, and 
a chorus. Probably the finest passage in the poem-^and it is one 
of the finest passages in all literature — is the chorus beginning 

This, this is he 1 Softly awhile. 

Let us not break in upon him : 

O change beyond report, thought, or belief! 

The play has all “ the chiselled austerity of Greek tragedy.” 

•' The triumphant Royalist reaction of x66o, when the old serpent bruised 
the heel of Freedom by totally crushing Puritanism, is singular in this, that 
the agonised cry of the beaten party has been preserved in a cotemporary 
monument, the intensest utterance of the most intense of English poetS'^the 
Samsan j4^msi<s.''—MA9iK Pattison. 

^Vhateve^ Milton wrote, whether in early youth or in contem- 
plative old age, bears the indelible mark of real nobility and 
greatness. 'When he was barely out of his teens he wrote a 
sonnet Ta tht Ni^htingaU^ which concludes with the noble lines:—* 

^Vhetber the Muse or Love call thee his mate, 

Both them 1 serve, and of their train am 1. 
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A few years after he wrote the short poem At a So/emn Mustek, 
and the close is a prelude to his later work : — 

O, may vre soon again renew that song, 

And keep in tune with Heav'n, till God ere long 
To His celestial consort us unite, 

To live with Him, and sing in endless mom of light ! 

There are few lines in the whole range of English verse that 
combine so fully the two qualities of beauty and nobility as 
these from Lyeidas : — 

Bid amarantUus all bis beauty shed, 

And daiToditlies fill their cups with tears, 

To strew the laureate hearse wliere Lycid lies. 

For so, lo interpose a little ease, 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise ; 

Ay me \ Whilst thee the shores and sounding aeaa 
Wash far away, where'er thy bones are hurl'd. 

Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 

Where thou perhaps under the whelming tide 
Visit's! the bottom of the monstrous world. 

The close of his Paradise Lost, which was finished in old age, 

is not less magnificent 

They, looking back, all the eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seal, 

Wav'd over by that flaming brand ; the gate 
With dreadful faces throng'd and flery arms. 

Some natural tears they dropp'd, but wip'd them soon : 

The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide • 

They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow. 

Through Eden took ibeir solitary way. 

And in his latest poem, the Samson Agonistes (Samson the Agonist 

or wrestler) we find numerous lines as great as these : — 

Ask for this great deliverer now, and And him 
Eyeless in Gaza, at the mill with slaves— 

or : — 

The Sun to me is dark 
And silent as the Moon, 

When she deserts the night. 

Hid in her vacant inlcrlunar cave. 

(i) Of VAUtgro and It Ptmtroso, Savage Landor writes : ** Whenever 
1 come to the end of these poems, or either of them, it is always with a sigh 
of regret." 

(ii) Milton himself sayst "He who would write well in laudable things 
ought himself to be a true poem." 
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4. Andrew Marvell (1621 — 1678) was bom in the village of 
Winestead, near Spurn Head, in Yorkshire, in the parish of 
which his father was vicar. He graduated at Cambridge, in 1638, 
went abroad to travel, and is said to have been SecreUry to the 
British Embassy at Constantinople. In 1650 Marvell became tutor 
to Mary (afterwards Duchess of Buckingham), the daughter of I^rd 
Fairfax, the Parliamentary general, and resided at his manor-house 
of Nun- Apple ton, in Yorkshire, where he wrote many of his 
poems. In 1657 he was recommended to President Bradshaw as 
Assistant Latin (that is, Foreign) SecreUry to the Council of State 
by Milton, who describes him in his letter as “ well read in the 
Latin and Greek authors,” and as also well acquainted with 
the French, Italian, Spanish, and Dutch languages. He was not 
selected at that time \ but later on the Lord Protector appointed 
him joint Latin SecreUry with Milton. Shortly before the Restora- 
tion, he was elected member for Hull, and sat ‘‘a Roman patriot 
incorruptible and inflexible, in the corrupt and servile Parliaments 
of Charles II.” Not only a fine lyrist and a vigorous satirist, he was 
also one of the first pamphleteers of his day — and that day was the' 
day of pamphlets, which possessed all the political influence enjoyed 
at present by the daily newspaper. His satiric poems are full of 
a vigorous and coarse humour, He thus describes Holland — a 
country he disliked for harbouring the exiled Charles II. r— 

Holland, that scarce deserves the name of land. 

As Inii the off-scouring of the British sand \ 

And so much earth as was eontributed 
By English pilots when they heaved the lead. 

—The fish ofi-(in>cs the burgher dispossessed. 

And sat, not as a meal, but as a guest. 

And oft the Tritons and the sea-nymphs saw 
AVholc shoals of Dutch served up for catullau.' 


Not who first sees the rising sun commands; 

But who could first discern the rising lands. 

^Yho best could know lo pump an earth so leak. 
Him they their Lord, and Country’s Father, speak. 
To make a bank was a great plot of state; 

Invent a shovel, and be magistrate. 


fohiilaud {French) — codfish. 
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His finest poem is probably that on the Emigrants in the Bermudas^ 
It ends with the lines : — 

Thus sang they in the English boat, 

An holy and a cheerfal note ; 

And all the way to guide their chime, 

With falling oars they kept the time. 

This is genuine English writing— both as regards feeling and as 
regards style. His poem The Garden was written at first in Latin 
and then translated into English verse. The following is a stanaa : 

What wondrous life is this I lead \ 

Ripe apples drop about my head ; . 

The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine ; 

The nectarine, and curious peach. 

Into my hands themselves do reach ; 

Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 

Insnared with Aowers, I fall on grass. 

The poem j 4 Drop of Dew is probably that in which ho has 
reached his highest fiight 

See how the orient dew, 

Sired from the bosom of the mom 
Into the blowing roses, 

(Yet careless of Us mansion new 
For the clear region where ’(was bom,) 

Round in itself incloses ' ; 

And, in its little globe’s extent, 

Frames, as it can, its native clement. 

ilow it the purple flower does slight, 

Scarce touching where it lies. 

Rut gaxing back ui>on the skic«. 

Shines with a mournful light, 

Like its own tear, 

Because so long divided from the sphere. 

Restless it rolls, and unsecure. 

Trembling, lest it grow impure; 

Till the warm sun pity its pain, 

And to the skies exhale it back again. 

Marvell wn$ an admirer and follower of Cromwell ; but he was not 
a bigoted partisan — not so much of a partisan as to refuse his 
admiration to the King and to many of the Royalists. When he 
wrote his Iforatian Ode upon Cromwell's Return from Ireland^ he 

* ** incloses,” used intran^tively. 
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included in it that famous verse on the demeanour of Charles I. on 
the fatal day of January 30th, 1649 i — 

He nolhiog common did, or mean, 

Upon lhat memorable scene, 

But with his keener eye 
The axe's edge did try; 

Nor called the gods with vulgar spite 
To vindicate his helpless right ; 

But bowed his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed. 

(i) ** Marvell showetl how well he understood what he was giving to the 
world in this ode, one of the least known but among the grandest which the 
English language possesses, when he caUed it * Horatian.’ In its whole 
treatment it reminds us of the highest to which the greatest Latin artist in 
lyrical poetry did. when at his best, attain.” — AitCHBtSHOP TasMCii. 

(ii) **As a poet Marvell is very unequal. He has depth of feellngi 
descriptive power, melody; his study of the clashes could not fall to leach 
him form. But he is often slovenly, sometimes intolerably diffuse, especially 
when he is seduced by the facility of the octosyllabic couplet.”— G oldw IN 
Smith. 

5. John Bunyan (i6dd — 168$).— Bunyan, the son of a 
was born a( Elscow, near Bedford. ^Yhc^ only sixteen he enlisted 
in the Parliamentary army, in which he served for about two years. 
He adopted his father's trade, and any little education he got was 
received at home. He married at the age of twenty: his wife 
brought him as a dowry two religious books, which he studied, 
and he joined a Nonconformist body, among whom he now and 
then preached. In 1660 he was arrested for preaching, thrown 
into Bedford gaol, and was detained there — with short intervals 
of release — till the year 1672. In that year he obtained a licence 
to preach, but, when the Declaration of Indulgence was can- 
celled, he was again carried to prison. During his six months of 
imprisonment at this lime he wrote the first part of TAt Pilgrim* s 
Progress. On his release, and for the last sixteen years of 
his life, he was minister of a church at Bedford. He wrote 
about sixty books j but the best and the best known are Grace 
Alfounding to the Chief ^ Sinners y The Pilgritn's Progress (1677 
and 1684), the Life and J^eath of Mr, Badman (1680), and the 
Holy War (1682). 

Bunyan is remarkable in the history of literature as a writer of 
pure Saxon English, which displays a simplicity and naturalness 
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of Style chat has never been surpassed. He knew no language / 
but his own ; and he seems to have read no literary works. But 
he was thoroughly versed in one book» and that book was tl^e 
Bible. He is said to have had the whole of the Authorised 
Version by heart ; and this was his sole teacher. His knowledge 
of human nature, his quiet observation of human peculiarities, his 
acquaintance with all the racy dialects of the countryside, and his 
fervid imagination, would have made him a great dramatist. Tlie 
conversations in PUgrinCs Progress show him to have had 
dramatic power in a high degree. His names are most apposite ; 
Mr. By-ends, Mr. Worldly Wiseman, Mrs. Bats-cyes, Mr. Facing- 
both- ways, my Lord Hategood, Mr. Talkative, Mrs. Timorous, 
Giant Despair and Diffidence his wife. “ The characteristic 
peculiarity of Th< Pilgrim's Progrtss*' says Macaulay, *‘is that it 
is the only work of Us kind which possesses a strong human 
interest. Other allegories only amuse the fancy. The allegory 
of Bunyan has been read by many thousands with tears.** He 
had,” says an eminent critic, one of the greatest gifts of phrase^ 
of picking up the right word or the right half-dozen words— that 
man has ever had.” He writes in a plain and homely, but always f 
in a vivid and picturesque style ; and he is one of the few great 
masters of pure English. he did not belong ” to 

Age of .Charles II. a nd -tin i Kcstocatioo. 

<i) ** HU U ahome'spuu siytc, not a manufactured on<s ... It i»&ctear 
stream of current English, the vernacular speech of his age, sometimes, 
indeed, in Us rusticity and coarseness, but always in its plainness and in its 
strength. ... He saw the things of which lie was writing as distinctly with 

his mind’s eye as if they were indeed passing before him in a dream.” 

SOUTHSY. 

(ii) “ Uy universal consent the inspireti linker is ranked with our English 
classics ; yet, so late as 1781, Cuwper dared not name him in his poetry, lust 
the name should provoke a sneer. AM ueas. 

(lii) “The style of Bunyan is dvlighlful to every reader, and invaluable as 
a study to every person who wWics 10 obtain a wide command over the 
English language. . . . There is no book in our literature on which wc would 
so readily stake the fame of the old unpolluted English language, no book 
winch shows so well how rich that language is in its own proper wealth, and 
how hule i\ has Ixsen improved by ail that it has borrowed.”— Mac \o lav. 

6. Richard Baxter (1615—1691), a distinguished writer, a 
famous Nonconformist divine, and an eloquent theologian, was 
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born at Eaton Constantine, near Rowton, in Shropshire, in the 
twelfth year of the reign of James I. His days fell upon the 
troubled time of the Civil War; and the different disputes and 
controversies in politics and in theology prevented him from leading 
the life of tranquil study that was the desire of his heart. Like 
Fuller, he was a man of moderate views ; as he says himself, I 
make no doubt that both parlies were to blame, and I will not 
be he that will justify either of them.” But his opinions leaned 
strongly to the side of the Parliamentary party, and he was for 
a short time chaplain to Colonel \Vhalley*s regiment in Cromwell’s 
army. In 1647 he went into retirement, and, after living for a 
while among friends, he returned to Kidderminster, where he had 
been appointed preacher,” or assistant to the vicar, in 1641. 
Here, while labouring assiduously and successfully amongst the 
weavers of the town, he showed, in spite of constant ill-health, a 
wonderful literary activity. After the execution of Charles I. 
in 1649 (an act which ho regarded with horror), he >vorked 
patiently for toleration, and was one of those most active in 
planning the Restoration. In 1O60 he was appointed one of the 
chaplains in ordinary to Charles II., and was also offered the 
bishopric of Hcreford^an office which he declined on conscientious 
grounds. The Act of Uniformity, in 1O62, compelled him to 
silence : three days after the passing of that Act he publicly bade 
farewell to the Church of England in Black friars Church ; and from 
that time he was the subject of persecution and imprisonment- 
even during the reign of Charles II. His treatment was worse in 
the time of James II. He was tried before (he notorious Judge 
Jeffreys on the charge of “ libelling the Established Church,” was 
fined five hundred marks, and for non-payment was kept in 
prison for more than a year. He died in London in the year 
1691 — only a “moderate Nonconformist” and a very “unwilling 
Separatist,” and is said to have had the greatest private funeral 
ever till then seen in England. He was, in spite of all his trials 
and unsettled life, a most diligent and prolific writer. He wrote 
168 works, the best of which is Tfu Saints Evtr lasting Eestf 
produced in 1650, which will always remain a classic. He 
is said never to have altered or corrected a line ; he never 
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recast a sentence or bestowed a thought on its rhythm, or the 
balance of its parts; but he had command of a free, vigorous, 
modern, and earnest style. There is hardly one word in his books 
that has become obsolete. 

He also wrote a remarkable autobiography, from which the 
following extract is taken : — 

I cannot forget that in my youth, in those laie times when we lost the 
labours of some of our conformable godly teachers for not reading publicly 
Tk€ of Sports and dancing on the Lord’s Day, one of tny father's own 
tenants was the town piper, hired by the year, .for many years together, 
and the place of the dancing assembly was not a hundred yards from our 
door. Wc could not, on the Lord's Day, either read a chapter, or pray, 
or sing a psalm, or catechise, or instruct a servant, but with the noise of the 
pipe And tabor, and the shoutings in the streets, continually in our ears. 
Even among a tractable people, wc were the common scorn of all the rabble 
in the streets, and called puritans, precisians, and hypocrites, because we 
rather chose to read the Scriptures than to do as they did ; though there was 
no savour of nonconformity in our family. And when the people by the book 
were allowed to play and dance out of public service*time, they could so 
hardly break off their sports that many a time the reader was fain to stay till 
the piper and players would give over. Sometimes the morris.dancers would 
come into the church in all ihcir linen, and scarfs, and antic dresses, with 
murrls'bells jingling at their leg* ; and as soon os common prayer was read, 
did haste out presently to their play again. 

<i) His Ce// to ths UmoHVtrtod was so jwpular that 20,000 copies were 
sold in a single year. 

(ii) Uy the Act of Uniformity (1662) holders of Church livings had to be 
ordained by a bishop ; the order in the 1‘rayer Hook to Iw adhered to; the 
Covenant rcnouncvtl ; passive oWliencc to be believed in and advi>cated, etc. 
Some l.Soo clergymen, among them Richard I 3 aater, cave up their Ii vines 
and left the Church. 

7. William Prynne (1600^1669), was a graduate of Oxford and 
a barrister-at-law. He early identified himself with the Puritan 
movement, and wrote several pamphlets on controversial subjects, 
religious and social. In 1633 he published Jlistnomattix : 7 'Ae 
J^iayers' Scourgo, a huge work of over a thousand i>ages, in whicli 
he attacked, with great vehemence and abuse, all play-acting and 
play-writing as contrary to religion and morality. He was brought 
before the Star Chamber, and sentenced to perpetual imprisonment, 
to a fine of ^5,000, and to have his cars cut oft in the pillory. 
This did not silence him: he attacked Archbishop Laud, was fined 
lu a similar sum, and branded on both checks. He also opposed 
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Cromwell, and was imprisoned by him. He survived to the 
Restoration, was made keeper of the Slate papers in the Tower, 
and wrote three volumes of Records on the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of the English monarchy. 

j 8. George Fox (1624 — 1690), the Founder of the Society of 

I Friends, or Quakers, was one of the most remarkable religious 
enthusiasts of the seventeenth century. He was the son of a weaver 
at Fenny Drayton, Leicestershire, and was without any education 
when apprenticed to trade at an early age. About the age of twenty 
he took to roaming through the country, preaching wherever he 
chanced to stop. His views were extreme : he preached against 

[ church services, and against orders of the clergy, and held that 
the only guide to religion and life was the light of Christ 
within,’^ He objected to all social distinctions, and would doff 
his hat to no man. Such an uncompromising attitude, and a zeal 
which led him to interrupt church services, brought him into 
constant trouble, and he was much persecuted and endured many 
imprisonments. His writings are often mystical and unintelligible ; 
but his Journal is of great interest as a picture of the man, and 
throws light upon the stirring age in which he lived. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


LATER SEySHTEEHTH-CEHTURY PROSE. 

I. Introductory. — As we have already pointed out, new influences 
entered into the life of the seventeenth centur)’, which moulded and 
fashioned the character of its literature. New thoughts in religion, 
new forces in politics, new powers in social matters, had been slowly, 
steadily, and irresistibly rising into supremacy from the beginning 
of the Stuart reign, and Anally became so strong that they led a 
king to the scaffold, and handed over the government of England 
to a section of Republicans. Charles I. was executed in 1649 j 
and, though his son came back to the throne in 1660, the face, 
the manners, the thoughts of England and of Englishmen had 
undergone a complete internal change. The Puritan party was 
everywhere the ruling party ; and its views and convictions in ■ 
religion, in politics, and in literature held unquestioned sway in ' 
every part of England. Of Milton we have already spoken, who 
was by far the greatest and most powerful writer, both in prose 
and verse, on the side of the Puritan party. On the Royalist and 
Church side there arose a number of great divines, who left 
behind them an imperishable monument of the religious thought 
of the age, and the profound depths to which religious feeling was 
stirred. The greatest among them was Jeremy Taylor, the author of 
LiviPix and //ofy DyiTtg, Isaac Barrow, >ViIliam Chillingworth, 
John Hales, John TilioUon, and Robert South. These were dis- 
tinguished alike for their eloquence and the majesty of their prose 
writings. Thomas Hobbes, the author of the Leviathan (165 1), stands 
at the head of the list of prose writers of the Caroline peri od. His 
atyle is clear and accurate, but it is hard and even arid in fact, 

IS 
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it has been called crabbed.^ But his handling of his subject 
always shows enormous power. — John Earle, Bishop of Worcester, 
was another writer of “ characters,'^ like Hall and Overbury. He 
delights in aphorisms, epigrams, and antitheses. A man of lively 
wit, he did much to make the English sentence short, clear, and 
sparkling. — Sir Thomas Browne, the physician of Norwich, the 
author of Urn Burial^ brought back English style to the Latin 
model, and used Latin words in very large proportion. He, Milton, 
and Jeremy Taylor are the three chief examples of ornate and Latin- 
ised English in the seventeenth century. — Izaak Walton, on the 
other hand, employed a simple, quiet, and homely style ; but there 
is always an artistic grace in it. His CQmpUt€ AngUr (1653) will 
always be read and always enjoyed. — Lord Clarendon (Edward 
Hyde), the author of the History of the Great Rebellion (not published 
till 170a — twenty-eight years after his death), and the grandfather 
of two Queens of England, was, like Bacon, a man who combined 
a wide personal knowledge of affairs with great literary powers. 
He made history as well as recorded it, and his History is notable 
for the truth and vivid presentation of its portraits of prominent 
characters. — With Abraham Cowley, the author of Essays (1656), 
we come to “ a sort of half-way house between Bacon and Addison." 
He is one of those kindly English authors who, like Fuller and 
Lamb, admit us to their intimacy, and write with a personal 
savour that is always attractive. The kindly ease and good 
breeding of an English gentleman may be said to make their 
appearance for the first time in our literature with the Essays of 


Abraham Cowley. 

2. Jeremy Taylor (1613— 1667) was one of the greatest Anglican 
divines and masters of English prose of the seventeenth century. 
His father was a barber in Cambridge, but of a family to which 
Rowland Taylor, the Marian martyr, belonged. Educated in the 
Grammar School and University of his native town, where he 
became noted for his learning and ability, he was ordained at 
twenty-one, and his eloquence and reputation soon gained the 
notice of Archbishop Laud, who made him his chaplain an 
advanced him to a fellowship in All Souls’ College, Oxford. A 
moderate Royalist, both in principle and practice* in days when 
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party feeling was at the highest, he served as chaplain to the 
army, and was present at the engagement before Cardigan Castle, 
where he was taken prisoner, but soon released, when he retired 
to Wales. He accompanied Lord Conway to Ireland in 1658, 
was appointed to a lecturership in Lisburn Church, and after the 
Restoration he was promoted to the bishopric of Down and Connor, 
and made Chancellor of Dublin University. He died in 1667 
from a fever caught when visiting a sick parishioner, and was 
buried in Dromore Cathedral. 

His first great work was the LiUrty of Prophesying (1647), and 
the remainder of the title explains its scope — “Showing the 
Unreasonableness of prescribing to other Men’s Faith, and the 
iniquity of persecuting Differing Opinions ; it is a fine plea for 
toleration. More noted, and long widely read, are his Holy Living 
(1^50) and Holy Dying (1651), which have been called “a divine 
pastoral” Taylor’s style is rich even to luxury, full of the most \ 
imaginative illustrations, and often overloaded with ornament. He I 
has been called the “English Chrysostom,” the “Shakespeare of 
English prose,” the “ Spenser of divinity,” and other such appel- 
lations. The last title is a happy term, for he has the same wealth 
of style, phrase, and description that Spenser has, and the same 
boundless delight in setting forth his thoughts in a thousand different 
ways. The following passage is a fair example of his style 


All rhe tuc<e 48 ion of time, all the changes in nature, all the varjelies 
of Ijghl and darkness, the thousand thousands of accidents in the world 
and every contingency to every man and to every creature, doth prcxich 
our funeral sermon, and call ua to look and see how the old sexton 
Ttme, throws up the earth, and digs a grave, where we must lay our sins 
or our sorrows, and sow our bodies, till they rise again in a fair or 
into crable eternity. Every revolution which the sun makes about the 
world ihvjdes between life and death, and death possesses both those 
VOftioos by the next morrow? and wo are dead to all those months 

nrr V''* ^ aver again, 

and still God makes little periods of our age. 


The following beautiful and musical passage, which will bear 
close examination, is a fine instance of that apparent artlessness 
Which IS the perfection of art 


tinging as he uses, and hopes to get to heaven and climb above the 
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clouds : but the poor bird was beaten back by the loud sighings of an 
eastern wind, and his notion made irregular and inconstant, descend bg 
more at every breath of the tempest than it could recover by the libraiiou 
and frequent weighing of his wings, till the little creature was forced to 
sit down and pant, and stay till the storm was over, and then, it made 
a prosperous Hight, and did rise and sing as if it had learned music and 
motion of an angel as he passed sometimes through the air about bis 
ministeries here below. 

** His style speaks for itself. It is incomparably eloquent and spirited. 
It has also the great merit of a singularly rich vein of wit, kept in check 
by regard to the nature of the subjects discussed, but constantly present. . . . 
There is in iu periods a angular subdued pathos which it is difficult to 
analyse, but which is indicated with exquisite subtlety and skill by means 
of the choice and arrangement of very simple words iu the midst of long 

passages.”— Sin James Stephen. 

3. Isaac Ear row (1630 — 1O77) was born in London, and was the 
son of a linen-draper. Having studied at Cambridge, he travelled 
on the continent for several years, proceeding through Central 
Europe and Italy to Asia Minor. He was a distinguished and 
many-sided scholar, and held successively professorships of Greek 
and ‘Mathematics at Cambridge. From his scientific studies he 
turned and gave himself to theology, and afterwards became one of 
the King’s chaplains, Master of Trinity (the King said he had given 
the mastership to “the best scholar in England”), and Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge. He often wrote his sermons three or 
four times over before being satisfied with them. He cannot be said 
to have believed that “ brevity is the soul of wit,” for he preached 
a charity sermon before the Lord Mayor which took him three hours 
and a half to read. A friend asked him, on leaving the pulpit, if 
lie were not tired. “Yes, indeed,” was the reply ; “ I began to be 
weary standing so long.” His style is clear, but his sentences are 
too long, contain too many clauses, and therefore want unity. The 
following is an example : — 

Someiimcs wii Is wrapped in a dress of humorous expression > someuiow 
it lurketh uitdcr an odd stmiliiude ; sometimes It is lodged m a sly qucs»o"» 
and in a smart answer, in a quirkid) reason, in a shrewd intimation, 
ningly diverting or cleverly retorting an objection j sometimes it is coti 
in a bold scheme of speech, in a Urt irony, in a lusty hyperbole, in a start ing 
metaphor, in a plausible reconciling of contradiction, or in acute nonseiisc, 
etc., etc. 

And SO on for ten lines more. The fault here arises from an 
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embarrassment of wealth, and hence the so-called sentence, which 
ought to have been broken up into six or eight, produces no 
unified or complete impression upon the mind. Half of it would 
have been worth double the whole. 

As a divine, Barrow is principaltf known as ih« aolhor of the Treeitist 0/ 
the Pi>p^s Sufremaey. If he is read at dl, it is in his Sernt^m^ which are 
written in a style " always animated and rich.’* 

4. John Hales (1584 — 1656), the “Ever Memorable,” was born 
at Bath, and entering Oxford University, became in time a Fellow 
of Merton, and afterwards Lecturer in Greek. He was Chaplain 
to the Embassy at The Hague, and was a frequent visitor for months 
at the Synod of Dort, of which he wrote an account in a series of 
letters to Sir Dudley Carle ton, the ambassador, which wore pub- 
lished in his posthumous work. Golden Remains. Lord Clarendon 
says of these that they were the “ best memorial of the ignorance, 
and passion and animosity, and the injustice of that convention.” 
Its effect on Hales waste convert him from Calvinism, and he became 
a most able defender of the great principle of toleration in religious 
matters. Hating strife arising from differences in l>clief, he retired 
for years to Eton, where he had a fellowship. He was ejected from 
his Canonry of Windsor by the dominant party in 1649, deprived 
of his fellowship, and obliged to sell a large portion of his library 
to maintain himself. His learning was vast, his intellectual gifts of 
the highest kind, and his repuution was great among the ablest men 
of his own day. Most of his writings are controversial, and deal with 
the great religious and political questions which kept the seventeenth 
century in a ferment. The following is an example of his style 

Lee me therefore advise you in reading to have a care of those discourses 
which express domestic orMl private actions, especially if they be such wlictcin 
your self purposes to vcnltire fortunes. For if you rectify a little your conceit, 
you shall see that it is the same wisdom which manages private business and 
stale affairs, and that the one is acted with as much folly and ease as the 
other. ... To think that there is more wisdom placed in these specious 
matters than m private carriages, is the same error as if you should dunk 
there were more art required to paint a king than a country genik-man : 
whereas your Dutch pieces may serve to confute you, wherein you shall sec 
a cup of Rhenish wine, a dish of radishes, a brass pan, an Holland cheese, 
the fishermen selling fish at Seheveling, or the kitchen-maid splitinc a loin 
or mutton, done with as great delicacy and choiceness of art as can be 
expressed in the delineation of ihc greatest monarch in ihc world. 
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5. William Chillii^worth (1602 — 1644) was born and educated at 

Oxford, and became one of the most celebrated controversialists of 
his time. He held a fellowship at Trinity College, Oxford, and 
was converted to the Roman Catholic faith by a Jesuit named 
Fisher. He then went to Douai, and being asked to explain his 
reasons for the change of religion, he proceeded to examine the 
whole ground of debate, which left him in the position, as he 
says himself, of a ** doubting papist.’' Laud was his godfather, 
and Laud’s influence, directed by correspondence and aided by 
the advice of other friends, carried him back to Oxford and to 
a reconversion to Anglican views. This brought upon him a 
controversy, and he wrote the of the Frctestants a Soft 

Way to Salvation i one of the ablest defences of the Protestant 
standpoint ever written. He was a Royalist, and held the chan* 
cellorship of Salisbury, to which, not without reluctance on his 
part, he was appointed in 1638. Of his change of views he says 
himself : — 

And y 6 t ibis man thinks himself no more to blame for all these changes, 
than a traveller who, using all diligence 10 find the right way to some 
remote city, did yet mistiike it, and after find his error and amend It. Nay, 
he stands ujwn his justification so far, os to maintain that his alterations, 
not only to you, Init also from you, by God's mercy, were the most satis* 
factory actions to himself that ever he did. and the greatest victories that 
ever he obtained over himself and hts aflections, in these things which in 
this world are most precious. 

6. John TilloUon (1630 — 1694) was the son of a clothier at 
Sowerby, near Halifax, in Yorkshire. He was educated at Clare 
Hall, Cambridge ; and. after taking orders, quickly gained a repu* 
tali on for pulpit eloquence. His rise was rapid : from being 
preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, he was made Prebendary and then Dean 
of St. Paul’s, and lastly Archbishop of Canterbury. He held the 
primacy for only three years, and died so poor, that his widow 

a niece of Oliver Cromwell’s — was glad to sell the copyright of 
his sermons for 2,500 guineas. His style is clear, easy, simplci 
refined and always correct j but, in comparison with the great 
preachers of the generation before him, it appears cold, and even 
frigid. He deserves, however, to be mentioned as one of the 
founders — along with Dry den, Halifax, and Temple—^f 
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pMse : Dryden confessed that he owed much to Tillotson. The 
following is an average example of his style : — 

A slate of »io and holiness are not like two ways that are jiist parted by 
a line, so that a man may step out of the one full into the other ; but they 
are like two ways that lead to very distant places, and consequently are at 
a good distance from one another ; am] the farther a man hath travelled in 
the one, the farther he is from the other ; so that it requires time and pains to 
paw from Ihe one to the other. 


7. Hobert South (1633—1716), the son of a London merchant, 
was born at Hackney, in the north of London, and like Dryden 
and Locke, he became a pupil of Dr. Busby’s at Westminster. 
From thence he passed to Christ Church, Oxford, was elected 
Student (that is, Fellow), afterwards was made Public Omtor 
of the University, and on taking orders he soon acquired fame as 
a preacher. He was offered, in his old age, the bishopric of 
Rochester and the deanery of Westminster ; but he declined both. 
He was a man of great learning, and was noted for his wit. His 
best known works are his Sermons; the most famous of which 
is that on the “Creation of Man in the Image of God.” The 
following is an extract 


And fir.t for it. noble foc.I.y, ,b* understanding : i, wa. tben .ublimc, 

f erfrom "m*r region, lofty am] «,ane, 

f«e ftom the vapoum an.l di.iurlxince* of the inferior affection.. It wa, the 
lading conlrolling foeuliy , all ,he pawiion. wore the colour, of rea«n , it 
not .0 much pet.uadc, a. command ; it wa. not con.ul, but dictator 
Discourse was then almost as quick a. intuition ; it wa, nimble in proposing; 
firm m concluding j it couW «>o..er determine than now it can dispu.l 

i^^ulei 3’- ‘■S’’' •"<* i it knew no rest, butinmoiioni 

no quiei» but in acliviiy, ... * 

Study was not then a duty, night-watchings were needless; the lieht of 
msson wanted not the assistance of . candle. This i. ,hc d^rnof fallen 

ln-lii°hr^‘'M? »<» exhaust hi, time "n.| 

pi6M, 

All lho« arts, rariHes, and invemioos, which vulgar minds care at 
'fiC«n'ous pursues and all admire, are but ihe rcHqucs of an Inicllcct 

p crof^m “?■* 'r'- « an.iq:ari« di ; 

raTmlr^hfo "’hI m*?' b- very glorious. Vie decays'o? wbich'^are 

beautZ^hl h ” x-tely wa, very 

.ndrh'e:tt’’ie^m‘r;n^, otpatS:"” 
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(i) ** South IS especially and eminently masculine. . . . His style is a little, 
but not much* more antique than that of those among his immediate con- 
lemporaries—TiUoison, Temple, Halifax, Dryden, who were the chief 
heralds of the eighteenth -century manner.” — SAiNTS&UftY. 

(ii) style clear and English, free from all pedanU}*, but abounding 
in colloquial novelties of idiom.**^HALLAU. 

8. Thomas Hobbes (1588^-1679), ''The Philosopher of Malmes- 
bury,” is among the most noted examples of long life, unbroken 
literary activity of the most varied kind, and successful achievement 
in the history of English literature. He was born at Malmesbury, in 
Wiltshire ; went at fourteen to Magdalen College, Oxford, and in 
1 60S became tutor in the Cavendish family (the ancestors of the 
present Duke of Devonshire), and travelled with three members of 
it at intervals in France and Italy, where l^e met and conversed with 
such men as Descartes' and Galileo.* On his return home, he 
frequented upon equal terms the society of Ben Jonson, Bacon, and 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury (p. 186). His headquarters, however, 
appear to have been Chats worth, the beautiful Derbyshire scat 
of the Dukes of Devonshire. In the year 1641, seeing the rise of 
those political troubles that were to culminate in the execution of 
Charles I. in 1649, he went over to Paris, where he was joined by 
Cowley, Denham, and other Royalists. We find him in 1647 
mathematical tutor to the Prince of Wales (afterwards Charles IF)* 
In the year 1651 — the year of the Battle of Worcester, which 
destroyed the Royalist party, and drove Charles II. back into exile 
— Hobl)€s published his most famous book. Leviathan. This book 
is in four parts, which treat (i) Of Man ; (ii) Of Commonwealth , 
(iji) Of a Christian Commonwealth ; and (iv) Of the Kingdom of 
Darkness. He also wrote an historical w'ork — Behetnoth^ giving an 
account of the Civil War. Hobbes likewise completed a translation 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey into Englisl) verse. As a philosopher 
Hobbes was the most powerful and the most consistent thinker of 
his age ; and Ins thought is always profound and yet expressed with 
great clearness, force, and precision. His style, “of a resolute 

* Descarles (1596“* 650) was a great French philosopher. l t in 

♦ Galileo (1564 — 1642} was a great Italian astronomer. He was 
confinement by the IrK|uisitioa for asserting the ln«h ihpt ow earth iS n 
centre of the solar system. 
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simplicity/’ is terse, rugged, and sometimes hard, yet not without 
flashes of odd and grotesque humour, combining vigorous and 
unembellished diction with biting vernacular.” Hobbes lived to 
the advanced age of ninety-one. 

(i) Hobbes seems 10 have acied for some time as Bacon's secrelaTy, 
and to have translated several of his books into Latin. >Iobbcs himself 
was the last English writer of any rank who wrote his books both in Latin 
and in Englisli. 

(ii) The “Leviathan" stands for the power of the State as against (he 
individual. The “Leviathan*’ “swallows all— a mortal god, who, like the 
Deity, governs according to his own will acMl pleasure." 

(iii) Hobbes's translation of Homer has occasionally some good lines, 
such as those describing the appearance of the young Astyanax when Hector 
comes to meet his wife, Andromache : 

Now Hector met her with her little boy. 

That in the nurse’s arms was carri^ ; 

And like a star upon her bosom lay 
His beautiful and shining golden head. 

But much the greater part of the translation is like the following {which refers 
to Apollo) : — 

1 1 is bow and <)uit‘er l>o(h Iwhind him hang. 

The arrows chink as often ns he jogs, 

An<], as he shot, the liow was heard to twang, 

Anri first his arrows Hew at mules and dogs. 

In fact, the translation, though accurate, is, as a ]>iccc of literature, an 
unconsciously ludicrous tmvesty of Homer. 

(iv) ** No writer has succccricil in making language a more ]>ei’fecl 
cxi>oncnt of thought than it is as employed l>y Hoblxs. ... In the 
prime qu.iUtics of precision and |icrs|>icuUy, .*ind also In economy .ind 
succinctness, in force and in tcrscncis, it is the very perfection of a merely 
expository style. "—C*A1K. 

9. John Looke (1632 — *704) ibc son of an attorney, was born 
at Wrington, in Somersetshire. He was educated at Westminster 
School, under the famous Dr. Busby, and thenco passed to 
Christ Church, Oxford, of which college he was made a 
Studertt. In 1658 he commenced the study of medicine; but 
his health prevented his following it as a profession. Yet it was in 

his medical cajKicity that, in 1666, he made the acquaintance an 

acquaintance which grew into close friendship— of Lord Shaftesbury 
(the Achitophcl of J>ryden’s great satire). It was believed that he 
was implicated in one of Shaflc5bur)'’s plots ; and lie was accordingly 
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expelled from Christ Church. With his patron he was obliged at one 
time to take refuge in Holland j but he returned in 1688— the year 
of the Revolution, in the same vessel that brought over the Prince 
of Orange, William III. Locke's most famous book is the Essay 
soiittrnini^ Human Undtrstanding (i6go) ; and One of his most 
useful works is his TAongA/s on Education (1693). His style is 
homely, easy, sober, virile; and it has the high and inestimable 
merit of exactly suiting the subject he is writing on. The 
following is an example 

To wriic and speak correctly gives a grace, and gains a favourable 
attention to what one has to say j and since it is English thnl an English 
gentleman Mill have constant use of, that is the language he should chiefly 
cultivate, fu«I wherein most care should be taken to polish and perfect 
his style. To speak or write better Latin than English may make a man be 
talked of \ but he would find it more to his purpose to express hinwlf 
well in his own tongue, that he uses every moment, than to have the vein 
com merjda lion of others for a very insignificant quality. This 1 find 
unlvcrs.illy neglected, and no care taken anywhere to improve young men 
in their own language, that they may thoroughly understand and be masters 
of It. If any one .among us have a facility or purity more than orclintuy 
in his mother tongue, it is owing to chance, or his genius, or anything, ml her 
than to his education, or any care of his teacher.— Edmaticn. 

10. Thoiaa# Fuller (i 0 o 8 — id6r) was born in Northamptonshire 
In the same year as Milton ; and he died the year after the 
Restoration. He was privately educated by hi* father, the Rector 
of Aldw inkle, and then sent to Queens’ College, Cambridge, at 
the early age of twelve. At the age of twenty-three his uncle, 
the Bishop of Salisbur)*, presented him to the prebenda) stall of 
Net herb ury, in that Cathedral, and two years later to the vicarage 
of Broad Windsor, in Dorsetshire. In 1639 he published a history 
of the Crusades in four books, under the title of A Historie of thi 
Hofy Wdrrfy written in an easy and pleasant style, which rapidly 
attained a popularity as speedily succeeded by neglect. Coming to 
London in 1O40, he was appointed Preacher at the Savoy {in the 
Strand); his brilliant wit and strange sayings attracted crowds; 
and the church was thronged to the doors, and eager listeners 
gathered round the open windows. But his Royalist leanings and 
his advocacy of a compromise drew upon him the notice of the 
Long Parliament ; oaths and declarations were pressed upon him 
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to sign 5 and at length, for ease of body and comfort of mind,” 
he withdrew to the King's quarters at Oxford. He had always 
been a moderate Royalist. Appointed Chaplain to the Forces, he 
became “Preacher Militant" to King Charles's soldiers. As he 
wandered about the country with the royal army, he collected 
stories, information, and all kinds of materials for his lyor/hies of 
England. At the same time he completed his ffoly Staley which 
appeared In a folio volume in 1642, and reached a third edition 
before the Restoration. This, with its continuation, The Profane 
StaUy forms one of the most readable and interesting of the 
“ character ” writings of the century. It puts before us the ideals 
of the Good Wife, the Good Servant, the Good Physician, the 
Good Sea Captain, etc., generally illustrated by some historical bio- 
graphy in each case— St. Monica, Elieaer, Paracelsus, Sir Francis 
Drake; as well as a multitude of weighty reflections on jesting, 
travelling, tombs, plantations, anger, fancy, books, and so on ; all 
alike marked by a quaint and playful wisdom, strangely foreign to the 
heated tone of controversy which characterised most of the prose 
writings of the time. 

Some of his books have quaint titles j and the style of them is 
equally quaint: Good Thoughts in Bad Times (1645— one of his 

best books), Good Thoughts in Horse Times (1646 just three 

years before the execution of Charles I.), A Pisgahsight of 
Palestine (1650), Mixt Contemplations in Better Times (1660). 
His Historie of the Worthies ef England, published by his son the 
year after his death, is his most important work. It gives, under 
each county, particulars of all remarkable persons, combined 
with much topographical detail, and is full of local anecdote. A 
man of sincere and earnest piety, he never could resist a jest ; 
and it may be said with truth that wit, humour, and quaintness 
formed the woof of his style, while religious feeling is the warp. 
He possessed a matchless talent for telling a story, and a vivid 
picturesque way of describing persons, as for example : “ Mr 
Hooker's voice was low. stature little, gesture none at all, standing 
stone-still m the pulpit, as if the posture of his body were the 
emblem of his mind, unmoveable in his opinion. Where his eye 
was left 6xod at the beginning, it was found fixed at the end of 
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the sermon.’^ His description of a negro as ‘‘the image of God 
cut in ebony ” is well known. Speaking of the Pyramids, he says : 
“The Pyramids themselves, doting with age, have forgotten the 
names of their founders.’* Of a great critic who was also a poet, 
he remarks: “His own poems are harsh and unsmooth (as if he 
rather snorted than slept on Parnassus), and they sound better 
to the brain than to the car.” Of books he says : “ It is a vanity 
to persuade the world one hath much learning, by getting a great 
library. As soon shall I believe e^•ery one is valiant who hath a 
wclbfurnislied armoury." The following has passed into a proverb: 
“ Moderation is the silken string running through the pearl-chain 
of all virtues;” and again: “Scoff not at the natural defects of 
any, which are not in their power to amend. Oh I 'tis cruelty to 
beat a cripple with his own crutches.** He thus compares Shake- 
speare with Jonson : “ Many were the wit-combats betwixt him and 
Ben Jonson. Which two I behold like a Spanish great galleon 
and an English man-of-war. Master Jonson, like the former, was 
built far higher in learning ; solid, but slow, in his performances. 
Shakespeare, with the English man-of-war, lesser in bulk, but 
lighter in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about, and take 
advantage of all winds, by the quickness of his wit and invention." 

Wit was of the essence of Fuller's mind ; he could not well help 
expressing himself, when he wrote, in an odd, humorous, quaint, or 
striking way. “Fuller’s,” wys Craik, “was the sweetest-blooded 
wit that was ever infused into man or book.” His modern suc- 
cessor was Charles I..amb, who probably owed his quaint ness of 
style more to Fuller than to any other writer. Fuller's sentences are 
never too long, the construction of them is simple ; his English *s 
pleasant, homely, and idiomatic, and free from Latinisms. He was 
to the seventeenth what Sydney Smith was to the nineteenth century. 

(i) ** HU wAyot UlUng a siory, for iis eager Jj veil ness and perpetual running 
commentary of the narrator happily blended with the narration, U perhaps 
unequalled.”— L am b. 

(ii) “ Fuller was incomparably the most sensible, the least prejudiced 
man of an ^e that boasted a galaay of great men. He is a voluminous 
writer, and yet in all his numerous volumes, on so many different sobj^ls, 
it is scarcely too much to say that you will hardly find a page in wbic 
some one sentence out of every three does not deserve to be quoted tot 
itself as tuotto or as maxim.”— C olexj do & 
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II. John Earle (1601—1665) born at York, rose to be. a 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford ; became chaplain and tutor to 
Charles, Prince of Wales, whose exile he shared during the Civil 
War, and who, when Charles II., rewarded him with the bishopric 
of Worcester. His chief .work is called Afitrocosmografhy or, a 
Piece of the World Discovered in Essays and Characters. He is, 
like Overbury and Bishop Hall, one of the “character” writers. 
He writes about the “ Downright Scholar,’' who “ cannot speak 
to a dog in his own dialect”; of the "Mere Young Gentleman of 
the University,” who “of all thinp, endures not to be mistaken 
for a scholar ” ; of the “ Pot-poet ” ; the '■ Clown,” of whom he says : 
“The plain country fellow is one that manures his ground well, 
but lets himself lie fallow and untilled. He has reason enough 
to do his business, and not enough to be idle or melancholy. 
He seems to have the punishment of Nebuchadnezzar, for his 
conversation is among beasts, and liis talons none of the shortest, 
only he eats not grass, because he loves not sallets. His hand 
guides the plough, and the plough his thoughts, and his ditch 
and land-mark is the very mound of his meditations,”— and so on. 
Some interest has again revived in Earle’s work, which as a picture 
of manners, apart from its style, is of value to the student of the 
period. 

iz. Sir Thomas Browse (1605—1682), one of the most important 
and thoughtful authors in our literature, was born in Cheapside] 
l^ndon, and educated at Winchester School and at Pembroke 
College, Oxford. After travelling in Ireland, France, and Italy, 
he took the degree of Doctor of Medicine at the famous Univer- 
sity of Leyden. He settled as a medical practitioner in Norwich 
was made Fellow of the College of Physicians in ,665, and 
kmghUd by Charles II. on the occasion of his paying a visit to 
Norw^h in 1671. His most famous books are Pelisio Medici 
^he Religion of a Physician), • Epidcmica (Vulgar or 

Common Errors), and Hydriotaphia (or Urn Burial). Sir 'I'homas 
Browne was one of the great Latinisers of English style, and was 
fonder of Latin words than even Dr. Johnson himself. He has no 
esitation about using Ihum—dilucida/e, amphiate, indigitate, excitait, 
P»udcJe=cie. from two Cr«k words (m],;,,) de^ea (opinion). 
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ftrmgihous^ and many other such. His style is full, flowing, rich 
in illustrations, eloquent, ornate, and sometimes even fantastic. 
His rich and expressive vocabulary was mostly borrowed from 
the classical languages — especially from Latin ; but, as Coleridge 
says, he *‘was often truly great and magniflcent in his style and 
diction, though, doubtless, too often big, stiff, and kyptr'LatmstU.^ 

In his Vulgtr Errors he confutes such popular views as that a diamond 
is softened by the btood of a goat; that an elephant has no joints: 
that storks will only live in republics and free slates ; that men weigh heavier 
before meat than after, etc. 

The following is a good example of Browne’s style 

Now since these dead bones have already outlasted the living ones of 
Methuselah, and in a yard underground, and thin walls of clay, out*worn all 
the strong and specious buildings above it ; and quietly rested under the 
drums and tramplings of three conquests : what prince can promise such 
diuturnity unto his relicks, or might not gladly say: — 

Sic ego componi versus in ossa vcUm? 

Time, which antiquates antiquities, and hath an art to make dust of^all 
things, hath yet spared these minor ntonuments. In vain we hope to be 
known by oi>en and visible conservatories, when to be unknown was the 
means of their continuation, and obscurity their protection. • • • 

Oblivion is not to be hired. The greater part must be content to be as 
though they had not been, to be found in the register of God, not in the 
record of man. Twenty ‘Seven names make up the first story before the 
Aood, and the recorded names ever since contain not one living century. 
The number of the dead long exceedetb alt that shall live. The night of 
lime far surpasseih the day, and who knows when was the equinox? Every 
hour adds unto that current ariihmetick, which scarce stands one moment. 
And since death must be the Ltuina of life, and even Pagans could doubt, 
whether thus to live were to die ; since our longest sun sets at right descen* 
sions, and makes but winler arches, and therefore it cannot be long before w 
lie down in darkness, and have our light in ashes ; since the brother m 
death daily haunts us with dying mementoes, and time that grows old la 
itself, bids us hope no long duration diuturnity is a dream and folly 
ex pec la I ion. — Hydrioiapkia. 

The passage beginning *Now since these dead bones’ has rung m 
the ears of some eight generations as (he very and unsurpassable Dead Marc 
of English prose. ’*‘~*S aimtsbv I t Y. 

13. Izaak Walton (1593 — 1^33) is one of the pleasantest and 
friendliest writers in the language. It is to him that we owe the usual 
name for the sport of angling — “the gentle craft.” He was born at 
Stafford; migrated to London, and carried on the trade of hosier, 
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linen-draper, and seams ter. He was twice married — the first time 
to a relation of Archbishop Cranmer, the second to a half-sister 
of Dr. Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells. In the latter part of his 
life he resided at Winchester, where he died at the good old age 
of ninety. His chief work is Tke Compute Angler, a book full of 
charming pictures of country life and rural scenery. It does not 
display literary art ; it is rather the pleasant conversation of a 
charming, kindly, and loquacious old gentleman. The simplicity, 
the sweet, natural grace of the style, have given this book a per- 
manent place in our literature. The book is in the form of a 
dialogue ; and the three speakers are Piscator (Fisher), Venator 
(Hunter) and Auceps (Falconer or Fowler). He also wrote five 
short Lives of his friends Donne, Wotton,' Hooker, Herbert, and 
Sanderson.^ 

14. Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon (1608 — 1674), was born 
of an old Cheshire family at Dinton, Wiltshire, in the same year 
as John Milton; and their deaths also occurred in the same year. 
He was sent to Oxford at the very early age of twelve, where he 
remained only a year, and was then entered of the Middle Temple, 
and began the study of law. In the year 1640 he took his scat in 
the Long Parliament as member for the Iwrough of Saltash (in 
CornwaD) and was made Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1643. 
The Parliamentary party at first obtained his support ; but when the 
House of Commons passed a bill to prevent the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment except with its own consent, he revolted against a proceeding 
so unconstitutional, joined the royal cause, adhered to it, and for 
several years was one of Charles I.’s principal advisers. After the 
execution of Charles I. in 1649, he represented the cause of 
the royal house at several foreign courts. He was also chief adviser 
and minister to the Prince of Wales in his exile. After the 
Restoration in 1660, Edward Hyde was made Lord High Chan- 
cellor, and created Earl of Clarendon. Cabal after cabal, intrigue 
after intrigue was formed against him, until at length he was com- 
pelled to resign the Great Seal, and was accused of high treason by 

Sir Henry WoUon U the author of the famous <]eJinUion of an ambassador— 

*' an honest man sent to lie abroad for the good of his country.’^ He was 
Provost of Eton College. 

• Robert Sanderson (1587— Bishop of Lincoln, and an eminent divine. 
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the House of Commons. The impeachment failed, but he received 
from Charles II. (at his own request) a royal command to withdraw 
from the kingdom. He never saw England again, but died at 
Rouen in 1674. His greatest work is the History of the Gnat 
Rtbtllion—z. work he could write with the greater ease, in that he was 
personally acquainted with the chief actors on both sides. Thi| 
book is chiefly famous for the skill displayed in the drawing of 
personal character of the friends, officials, and others with whom 
he came in close contact during the troubled periods of his 
career. The depicting of “character types” was a favourite literary 
exercise of Clarendon’s time ; hence in England we find Over- 
bury, Earle, and Bishop Hall writing “characters”; and La 
Bruy^re and others in France. Clarendon, however, reaches a 
high standard of excellence in person.il descriptions : his characters 
of Hampden, Lord Falkland, Charles I., Cromwell, and others 
are remarkable for their skill in portraiture, their incisivencss, and 
their firm delicacy in delineation. His sentences are in general 
much too long and often heavy and long-winded ; his syntax is 
sometimes awkward, and he cared little for rhythm — and less for 
punctuation. But the clearness and vividness of his descriptions— 
of a battle, of a debate in the House — more than make up for all 
such shortcomings; w'hilc the pervading tone is one “of almost 
tragic dignity.” 


(j) Clare ntlpft’s Jaugliicr married ihc Duke of York tafierwariU Jam«s lU. 
and he thu* became ihe gramlfailjcr of two Queens of England— Anne an 
Mary <wife of William of Orange). 

<u) When studying law in London, he mixed much in ihe sociely of ^ 
like Lord Falklaml, Sclden, Waller, and Chilling worth, lie says s “ I 
was so proud or ihoughi myself so good a man, as when I was llic wo 
man in ihc company.” 


The Death op Strafford. 

During these perplexities, the Earl of Strafford, taking notice of 
the straits the King was in, the rage of the people still increasing 
(from whence he might e.vpecl a certain outrage and ruin), how 
constant soever the King continued to him; and, it may be, knowing 
of an undertaking (for such an undertaking there was, by a 
l>erson, who had then a command in the Tower, “ that if the King 
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refused to pass the bill, to free the kingdom from the hazard it seemed 
to be in, he would cause his head to stricken off in the Tower'’), 
writ a most pathetical letter to the King, full of acknowledgment 
of his favours ; but lively presenting “ the dangers, which threatened 
himself and his posterity, by his obstinacy in those favours and 
therefore by many arguments conjuring him “ no longer to defer 
his assent to the bill, that so his death might free the kingdom 
from the many troubles it apprehended.” ... All things being 
thus transacted, to conclude the fate of this great person, he was 
on the twelfth day of May brought from the Tower of London 
(where he had been a prisoner near six montlis) to the scaffold on 
Tower Hill; where, with a composed, undaunted courage, he told 
the people, *^he was come thither to satisfy them with his head; 
but that he much feared, the reformation which was begun in blood 
would not prove so fortunate to the kingdom, as they expected, 
and he wished ” : and after great expressions ** of his devotion to 
the Church of England, and the Protestant religion established by 
law, and professed in that church; of his loyalty to ihe King, and 
alTection to the peace and welfare of the kingdom ” ; with marvellous 
tranquillity of mind, he delivered his head to the block, where it 
was severed from his body at a blow j many of the standers by, 
who had not been over charitable to him in his life, being much 
affected with the courage and Christiaarity of his death. 

IS- Sir William Temple (16*8—1698) was born in London, the 
son of an eminent lawyer, who was Master of the Rolls in Ireland. 
He entered Emmanuel College, Cambridge, but left without taking 
has degree, and went abroad to make what was known as the 
“Grand Tour.” The main business of his life was diplomacy, 
and the Triple Alliance— between England, Holland, and Sweden 
--concluded at The Hague in 1668, was largely the work of 
'lemplc. In 168 x he retired from all public affairs, and 
lived at Sheen and at Moor Park, in Surrey, where Swift acted 
for some time as his secretary. He was a personal friend of 
William HI., who constantly sought his advice. As a writer, he 
18 best known by his Essays. He would find a place in our' 
iteraiurc were it only from his connection with Swift ; but his 

x6 
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I own position is due to the fact that he, along with Dry den 
land Halifax, may be regarded as one of the founders of modem 
English prose. Temple’s style is the style of a gentleman, plain 
but elegant— a style of polished sentences and well-balanced clauses, 
such as the following : — 

All and outrageous grief or lamentation was accounted among 

the ancient Christians, to have somcihing heathenish ; and, among the civil 
nations of old, to have something barbarous : and therefore it has been 
the care of the first to moderate it by (heir precepts, and of the latter to 
restrain it by their laws. 

The above sentence, it is clear, has carefully and neatly balanced 
clauses i and the whole has a certain easy and yet not undignified 
march. The following sentence is a little more involved — perhaps 
too much so 

The talent of gaining riches I over despised, as observing it to belong to 
the most dcspic.ible men in other kinds : and 1 had the occasions of It so 
often in my day, if 1 would have made use of them, that I grew to diidaia 
them, as a man docs meat that he has always before him. 

Temple’s most noted sentence is that at the close of his Essay 
on Poetry 

When all is done, human life is, at the greatest and the best, but like a 
fro ward child, that must be played with amt humoured a little to keep it 
quiet till it falls asleep, and xhcri the care is over. 

id. George Savile, Marquis of Halifax (1633—1695), was the son 
of an ancient Yorkshire family. Living in a time full of troubles, 
changes, and revolutions, he found it difficult to acquire a character 
for what is called consistency. He supported the measures of the 
King’s party (the party of Charles II.), and he supported the 
measures of the Opposition — in either case on their merits; be 
was |)ersonaIly attached to the House of Stuart, but he was hostile 
to their religion ; he voted against the bill for excluding the Duke 
of York from the throne, but he greatly disliked the Duke of 
York’s policy. Hence he obtained the reputation of a “Trimmer j 
but he was a trimmer of the honest kind: “every faction in Ihe 
day of its insolent and vindictive triumph incurred his censure; 
and every faction when vanquished and persecuted found in him a 
protector.” In 1668 lie was raised to the peerage as Baron Savile 
and Viscount Halifax; in iCSa he was created Marquis of Haliia* 
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and Lord Privy Seal. He was one of the men who helped to 
drive James II. from the throne : and in the “ Convention Parlia- 
ment” which met in 1689 (the year after the landing of William III.), 
he was made Speaker of the House of Lords. In 1690 he with- 
drew entirely from public business; and on his death in 1695, 
he was buried in Westminster Abbey. He is worthy of a place in 
the history of our literature as one of the men who, with Dryden 
and Temple, as we have said, introduced what is called "the 
modern prose style.” His best known work is The Character of a 
Trimmer, from which the following is an extract : 

This convenient word, Trim/nfr, signifies no more than this, that if men 
are together in a boat, and one part of the company would weigh it down 
on one side, another would make it lean as much to the contrary : it ha|>pen8 
that there is a third opinion of those who conceive it would do as well If the 
boat went even without endangering the passengers. Now, Ms hard lo 
imagine by whai figure in language, or by what rule in sen:«e, this comes 
to be a fault, and it is much more a wonder it should be tliought a heresy. 

Nothing can be clearer than this: it is the talk of a plain man to 
plain men, with perhaps a little more point and force than usual. 

17. John Dryden (1631—1700), is dealt with on p. 252. It, 
is sufficient,^ at this point, to classify him as one of those who/ 
began to write a clear, a flexible, and a modern prose. He' 
elaborated a prose suited to the use of every d.ay ; made it fit 
for the essay and the pamphlet, for history, criticism, or for 
narrative. He avoided long sentences, clumsy interpolations, 
elaborately qualifying statements, learned allusions and quotations ; 
he himself had learned from, and lirofited much by, the lucidity and 
the rhythmic movement of good French prose. The best examples 
of DrydeiVs prose work are to be found in his Esstt}' 0/ Dramatic 
Poetry, and his prefaces and dedications. The style of these is ' 
strong, terse, virile ; entirely free from mannerism— always clear and ' 
precise m the use of words. For a manly plainness and homuli ness 
of expression. Dryden may be bracketed with Bunyan, Swift, and 
Dofoe. Russell I^xvell says of it : " English prose is irjdebteU to 
Dryden for having freed it from the cloister of pedantry. He. more 
than any other single writer, contributed, as well by precept as by 
example, to give it suppleness of movement and the easier air of 
the modern world. His own style, juicy with proverbial phrases. 
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has that familiar dignity so hard to attain.'' Sir Walter Scott 
says : “ The prose of Dry den may rank with the best In the 
English language. It is no less of his own formation than his 
versihcation ; is equally spirited and equally harmonious/’ The 
following passage on Shakespeare from his Essay will illustrate 
his style — 


He was the man who, of all modem and perhaps ancient poets, had the 
largest and most comprehensive soul. All the images of nature were still 
present to him, and he drew them, not laboriously, but luckily \ when he 
describes any thing, you more than see it: you feel it too. Those who 
accuse him to have wanted learning, give him the greater commendation : 
he was naturally learned ; he needed not the spectacles of books to read 
nature ; he looked inwards and found her there. I cannot say he is every* 
where alike ; were he so, I should do him injury to compare him^ with 
the greatest of mankind. He is many limes flat, insipid ; his comic wit 
d^nerating Into clenches,* his serious swelling into boml>asl. But he is 
always great, when some great occa«on is presented to him. 


i8. Abraham Cowley (i6iS — 1667), whose poetry has been dealt 
with (p, 203), is best seen as a man in his Essays. We have eleven 
of these, which are written in a calm and contemplative spirit, 
with all the polished and finished style of a true artist, and he 
takes his place beside Addison and Goldsmith as a master in this 
particular form of prose writing. From Cowley's Essays we get a 
good insight to the character of the man, and we can readily 
understand the affection he inspired in his friends, and why 
Charles II. said of him that he had not left behind him a better 
man in Er^gland. The best of his poetry is the verse mixed 
with the Essays j this is of a strong classical flavour, many of 
the lines being translations and adaptations, in which he shows a 
singular power and deftness in the use of the English tongue. 
He brings a wide learning to bear in illustrating and illuminating 
his thoughts and ideas, the product of an eminently sane mind, 
which formulated for itself a philosophy of life and consistently 
pursued it. Quitting the court and city life, he retired, first to 
Barn Elms and afterwards to Chertsey, where he devoted him^ 
to a rural life, and wrote on agriculture, solitude, shortness of 1 
and other such subjects. But he did not find his ideal of happ* 
the retirement he had so long desired. Speaking of himse , 
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he says : “ I never then proposed to myself any other advantage from 
his Majesty’s happy restoration, but the getting into some moderately 
convenient retreat in the country, which I thought in that case I 
might easily have compassed, as well as some others, with no 
greater probabilities or pretences have arrived to extraordinary 
fortunes.” He caught a cold by staying loo long in the fields 
with his labourers, and died a fortnight afterwards. He has many 
wise sayings, of which the following are examples 


If we engage into a Urge acquaintance and various familiarities, we 
set open our ^Jes lo the invaders of most of our time t we expose our 
life to a Quoiidian Ague of frigid impertinences, which would make a wise 
man tremble to think of. 

There's no fooling with life when it Is once turned beyond forty. The 
seeking for a fortune then is but a desperate afccr-game j it is a hundred to 
one II a man fling two sixee, and recover all. 

Man is to man all kind of beasts -a fawning dog, a roaring Hon, a thieving 
fox. a robbing wolf, a dissembling crocodile, a treacherous decoy, and a 
rapacious vulture. “““ “ 


ig. Joba Evelyn (1620—1706) was educated at Oxford and called 
to the Uar. He travelled on the Continent during the first few 
years of the Commonwealth ; but he returned to England in 1652, 
and having ample means, he settled at Sayes Court, near Deptford,’ 
and devoted himself to intellectual pursuits, to horticulture, and 
landscape gardening. His grounds became celebrated for the 
successful rearing of foreign plants. His house was occupied by 
Peter the Great and his retinue, who were “ right nasty,” as the 
servant of Evelyn said in writing to him. Evelyn took an active 
part jn public affairs, and also wrote on a great variety of 
^bjects, such as forest trees, the earth, and medals, and so on 
He acted as Commissioner for the sick and wounded in the Dutch 
war, .and his letters on the condition of the men, the laxity of 
officials, and the difficulty of getting money from the Croxvn betray 
a scandalous stale of affairs. Evelyn’s fame, however, rests on Ids 
^‘ory, and >t is interesting to note that he was a friend of Pepys 
and neither knew that the other was keeping a like record. Evelyn 
commenced h.s niary in ,641. and continued it to within a few 
weeks of his death in 1706. so timt it covers a period of sixty-five 
years. Evelyn’s official duties kept him in Ixmdon during the 
i lague, and Iie was an eye-witness of its ravages, also of those 
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of the Great Fire, of which he gives a graphic description. The 
following extract is a good example of his style: — 

January 24/A, 1684. — The frost continuing more and more severe, the 
Thames before London was still planted with boothes in formal strectes, 
all sorts of trades and shops furnish’d and full of commodities, even to a 
printing-presse, where the people and ladyes tooke a fancy to have their 
names printed, and the day and yeare set down when printed on the 
Thames : this humour tooke so universally, that *twas estimated the jirinter 
gain’d jC^ a day, for printing a line only, at sixpence a name, besides 
what he got by ballads, etc. Coaches piled from Westminster lo the 
Temple, and from several other slaires lo and fro, as In the streetes, 
sleds, sliding with skates, a bull-bailing, horse and coach races, puppet 
p!ay« ami interlu<lcs, cookes and tipling places, so that it seem’d to be a 
bacchanalian triumph, or carnival on the water, while it was a severe 
judgment on the land, the trees not only splitting as if lightning- 
struck, but men and cattle perishing in divers places, and the very seas 
so lockM up with ice, that no vessels could sUr out or come in. The 
fou'les, fish, and birds, arsd all our exotic plants and greenes universally 
perishing. Many parkes of deer were destroied, and all sorts of fuell so 
dcare that there were greaie coniributions to preserve the poore alive. 

20. Samuel Pepys (1633 — 1703) was of a good family, but his 
father had set up business as a tailor in London. The boy was 
educated at St. Paul's School, from whence he passed to Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. His father was related to Sir Edward 
Montagu (Earl of Sandwich), who commanded the fleet that brought 
back Charles II. to England. At the age of twenty-three Samuel 
Pepys married a young and beautiful girl of fifteen, but Montagu 
took the rash couple into his house and appointed Pep>'s his 
secretary. Through his relative's good offices he obtained a 
clerkship In the Navy, and was subsequently appointed Secretary 
to the Admiralty. He made a most able and upright official, and 
was highly honoured in London public life. It was an age of the 
grossest corruption in state affairs, and Pepys set himself sedulously 
to check abuses, especially in the matter of all contracts for the 
Navy. 

It is not for this, however, that his name is noted ; his 
reputation, and that of a peculiar kind, rests upon his Diary, which 
lay unread for over two hundred years after his death. It was 
written in a kind of cypher, or shorthand, and was deciphered 
by John Smith, a student at Cambridge and afterwards Rector 
of Baldock, in Hertfordshire, and published by Lord Braybrooke 
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jn 1825, with considerable omissions. Several editions have since 
appeared, the latest in 1895 -d in eight volumes by Mr. H. B. Wheatley. 
The Diary covers a period of ten years (1660-69) and as Pepj's 
was an eye-witness of the Plague and Fire of London, interesting 
accounts are given of these terrible visitations. The Diary is 
perhaps the most extraordinary ever penned, and it is difficult to 
determine for what purpose the writer intended it, for it never could 
have been meant for any eye except his own. All the little 
weaknesses, foibles, and what one may call petty gossip of himself 
arc here recorded, which, if taken without qualifications and proper 
consideration, give an entirely erroneous opinion of the writer. 
Here he is revealed with all his imperfections ; and few, if any, 
characters would bear without loss such self.rcvelations. In all 
this Pepys was manifestly unfair to himself. He betrays his 
meanness, his avariciousness, his worst side in domestic life, hfs 
vanity and his fondness for clothes. That he could be generous 
we have ample evidence. But we have liulc, in the sum total, of 
ihe able and trusted official, of the qualities of the man who was a 
friend of many of the ablest and best men of his day, of Pepys the 
President of the Royal Society and the Master of Trinity House. 
His interests were manifold : his social instincts were particularly 
strong, and he mixed with all sorts and conditions of men. He 
was a great patron of the theatre, a reader and collector of books, 
pictures, and curios, and he bequeathed his fine library to Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, where It remains, as it was in its original 
condition, to the present day. 

The Diary is not only valuable as a personal account, but it t]u‘o^^'s 
much light on the manners of the time, and on the official affairs 
with which Pepys was more immediately connected. The following 
passage is taken from his description of the Great Fire • 

Srptember i66£.~Some of our maids silling up late last night lo 
gel things ready against our feast icMlay, Jan© callwl us up about Hire© 
m the morning, lo tell u$ of a great fire ihcy saw in the City. So I 
and slipi>cd on my nighi-gown,* and went lo her window j and 
thought It lo be on the back-side of Markc-lane at the farthest, but being 
unused to such fires os followed, X thought it far enough ofFj and so 
went to bed again, and to sleep. About seven rose again lo dress myself. 


‘ Night-gown -dressing-gown. C/. Macheih il. 2. 70; v. 1, 5. 
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and there looked out at the window, and saw the fire not so much as it 
was, and further off. So to my closet to set things to rights, afler 
yesterday’s cleaning. By-and-by Jane comes and tells me that she bears 
that above 300 houses have been burned down to-night by the fire we saw, 
and that it is now burning down all Fish Street, by London Bridge. So 
I made myself ready presently, and walked to the Tower, and there got 
up upon one of the high places. Sir J. Robinson's little son going up 
with me ; and there I did see the houses at that end of the bridge all on 
Are, and an infinite great fire on this and the other side the end of the 
bridge $ which, among other people, did trouble me for poor little Mlcheli 
and our Sarah on the bridge. So down with my heart full of trouble to 
the Lieutenant of the Tower, who tells me that it began this morning io 
the King's liakers house in Pudding Lane, and that it hath burned down 
St. Magnus’s Church and most part of Fish-street already. So I dowo to 
the water-side, and there got a boat, aod through bridge, and there saw 
a lameniable fire. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


BUTLER, URYBEN, AND THE RESTORATION DRAVA. 

X. Samuel Butler (1612^1680).*— The great struggle of thei 
seventeenth century gave birth to much satirical writing, and on 
the Royalist side the most noted name is that of Samuel Butler. 
The first part of his Hudihras^ which covers the Puritan party 
with ridicule, appeared in 1662, soon after the Restoration of 
Charles II. The author was born at Strensham, in Worcester- 
shire, the son of a yeoman-farmer, who held his own land and 
worked it \ and he seems to have acted as secretary or clerk to 
various persons, among others to the Countess of Kent, in whose 
house he met the celebrated John Selden. He was also secretary 
to Sir Samuel Luke, a Puritan colonel, and scout-master for 
Bedfordshire, who is said to have been the original of /fudidras. In 
1660, Butler was appointed secretary to the Earl of Carbury, 
Lord President of Wales, who rewarded his services by making 
him steward of Ludlow Castle, where Milton's Cemus had been 
performed some thirty ^ears before. His marriage to a \vidow 
with means” proved a failure; for though he lived comfortably on 
his wife's jointure for a time, the money was eventually lost on 
worthless securities. In 1662 the first part of Ins chief work — 
2 /udi(fras — was published in London, the second part in 1663, 
and the third part not till 1678. Two years after, Butler died, 
and was buried in the churchyard of St. Paul's, Covent Garden. 
In 1721 a monument to Butler w*a$ erected In Westminster Abbey 
by John Barber, Lord Mayor of London. 

It was in Ibe house of Sir Sarnucl Luke, a rcoul-maslcr during the 
pivil War, that Butler met a number of I’uriians— soldiers and others; and 
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their stiff and afTccted manners, odd dress, and fanatical opinions supplied 
him with material for his poems. It was these men who promoted l^islalion 
against walking in the fields on Sundays, against dancing round the maypole, 
and similar relaxations. 

/ 2. Hudibras.— This poem may be fairly described as an immense 

) lampoon on the characters and doings of the Puritans. The idea 
of Sir Hudibras going about “a-colonelling’' with his Squire Ralph 
is copied from Don Quixote and Sancho Pansa ; but this is the 
only thing copied in the whole poem. It is written in octosyllabic 
metre — that is, in iambic tetrameter. The appearance, the character, 
the learning of the Knight are well described in the witty doggerel 
of the poem: — 

A wight he was whose very sight would 

Entitle hire mirror of knighthood 

His tawny beard was th* equal grace 
Both of his wisdom and his &ce ; 

Id cut and dye so like a tile, 

A sudden view it would beguile. 

Besides, ’tis known he could speak Greek 
As naturally as pigs squeak ; 

That Latin was no more difficile 
Than to a bUck«bird 'tis to whistle. 

For his religion, it was fit 
To match his learning and his wit. 

’Twas Presbyterian true blue ; 

For he was of that stubborn crew 
Of errant saints, whom all men grant 
To be the true church militant: 

Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun ; 

Decide all controversies by 
Infallible artillery ; 

And prove their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks; 

Call fire, and sword, and desolation 
A godly thorough reformation, 

Which always must be carried on, 

And still be doing, never done ; 

As if religion were intended 
For nothing else but to be mended. 

The whole poem i$ full of wit, drollciy,^ absurdity, learning, 
thought, and the most felicitous illustrations. He has many odd 
and well-known double rimes, such as : 
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And pulpiti drum ecclesiastic, 

Was beat with fist, instead of a stick. 

Then did Sir Knight abandon dwelling 
And out he rode a colonclling. 

The following is n good specimen of his power of ludicrous 
illustration 

The sun had long since in the lap 
Of Thetis taken out bis nap, 

And, like a lobster boiled, the mom 
From black to red began to turn. 

The lines on Night are really poetical, and have nothing in 
them of the grotesque ; — 

The sun grew low, and left the skies, 

Put down, some write, by ladies’ eyes. 

The noon pulled oiT her veil of light 
That hides her face by day from sight 
— Mysterious veil, of brightness made 
That's both her lustre and her shade ! 

His wise saws and thoughtful apophthegms have been frequently 
quoted ; in fact, Butler has been os much drawn upon for apposite 
quotations as almost any other poet 

For rhyme, the rudder is of verses 

With which, like ships,* they steer their courses. 

Those that write in rhyme still make 
The one verse for the other's sake. 

Opinion governs all mankicKi 
Like the blind's leading of the blind. 

For loyalty is still the same, 

Whether it win or lose the game; 

True as the dial to the sun, 

Altho* it be not shined upon. 

In Rome no Temple was so low 
As that of Honour— built to show 
Ifow humble horvour ought to l>e. 

Though there 'iwas all authority. 

He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still. 

Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat. 

(i) ** The verse of Duller is scorn made metrical." — S aiktsbuky. 
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(ii) Kii^ Charles II. carried a copy of ffudibras in liU pocket— was always 
reading it and always quoting it. ^ 

*He never ate, nor drank, nor slept, 

But Sudibras still near him kept,” 
says Butler himselt 

^ 3. John Dryden (1631 — 1700). — Dryden was the greatest writer 

(if we except Milton), both in verse and in prose, of the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, and one of the greatest satirists 
in any language. He has been called ‘‘the greatest writer of a 
little age ; but the antithesis loses in truth what it seems to gain 
in smartness. The “school of good sense” which began to grow 
up about the middle of the seventeenth century, and which 
numbered among its disciples such men as Waller, Davenant, 
Denham, and Cowley, had its culmination in the works of John 
Dryden. He was born at Aldwinkle, in Northamptonshire, in 1631, 
and educated under the famous Dr. Busby, who thought highly 
of his talents and diligence, and seems to have taken great pains 
with him. Dryden, like Milton, was well read in the Latin 
classics. He had read probably all the works of Horace, Juvenal, 
Virgil, and Ovid ; and his mind was stored with their images and 
their phrases. Like Milton, he had not been in any hurry to 
begin the work of a profession : on the contrary, he spent some 
years at Cambridge after taking his degree ; and it is probable 
that he gave these years to steady reading as a preparation for 
his work in literature. Again, like Milton, he was punished by 
the University authorities for some irregularity and for contumacy. 

4. His Early Poems. — Dry den's earliest attempt at poetry— and 
it was made while still at Westminster School— consisted of some 
lines on the death by small-pox of another Westminster boy, Lord 
Hastings. The lines are full of the crude conceits which were 
so welcome to that age. He says, among other absurd things : 

Each little pimple had a tear in it. 

To wail the fault iu rising did commit* 

The Heroic Stanzas to the Memory of Oliver Crontwtll was the 
first poem of any merit which he published. He was then twenty 
seven. Both sides of his house — the Dryden s and the Pickerings — 
were Puritan and Parliamentarian ; and young Dryden naturally 
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admired the heroic qualit’es of Cromwell. The poem is written 
in quatrains, with five bea^s in each line. 

Swift nnd r«sis(I>$s through the land he passed, 

Like that bold Greek who did ihe East subdue. 

And made to bailie such heroic haste, 

As if on wings of victory he flew. 

In 1660 he produced his poem Astraea R^dux — verses on the 
return to the throne of Charles II > 

Methinks I see those crowds 00 Dover's strand, 

Who in their haste to welcome you to land 
Choked up the beach with their still.growing store 
And made a wilder torrent on the shore : 

How shall 1 speak of lhat triumphant day, 

When you renewed Ihe expiring pomp of May ? 

In 1667 he published his Annus Mir<tbilis (the Year of Wonders), 
and it tells the story of the war with the Dutch and the fire of 
London. As the poem of a young man, it is full of fire, spirit, and 
energy ; and the presence of these qualities are the more remark- 
able, in that he had to contend against the weight and drag of a 
difficult and unaccommodating metre. The verse in which this poem 
is written is a quatrain of iambic pentameters, riming alternately 

Such was the rise of this prodigious lire. 

Which, in mean buildings first obscurely bred, 

From thence did soon to open streets aspire, 

And straight to palaces and temples spread. 

For about the next twenty years Dryden laboured almost ex- 
clusively as a writer of plays. 

5. His Dramas. — During the Commonwealth and the Protectorate, 
all the theatres were closed ; plays had almost ceased to be written, 
and dramatic literature was out of favour. The Restoration 
brought with it a complete change. Play-writing now became the 
most fashionable of literary occupations ; and, as it was also the 
most lucrative, Dryden set to work on the drama, and wrote 
altogether twenty-seven plays. His first pby, The Wild Gallant, 
was published in 1663, but it was a decided failure. In The Indian 
Emperor, which appeared in 1665, Dryden adopted the French plan 
of employing rime in the speeches. The Conquest 0/ Granada 
was another play of the same kind— the kind called “ heroic plays.” 
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The Spamsh Friar, the seiious portiors written in blank vers^ 
and the comic scenes in prose, is conside/ed to be his best comedy. 

Perhaps the best of his dramas is The Cenquesi of Granada — 
a drama in two parts which no one now reads, but which many 
unconsciously quote. The following couplets from the Second 
Part are well known : — 

A blush remains in a forgiven face ; 

It wears the silent tokens of di^race : 

Forgiveness to the Injured does belong ; 

But they ne’er pardon who have done the wrong. 

And the melancholy and pessimistic lines from Aurtngiebe are 
frequently quoted 

When I consider life, ’lis all A cheat, 

Yet, fooled with hope, men favour the deceit, 

Trust on, and think to* morrow will repay : 

To*morrow’$ falser than the former day ; 

Lies worse ; and, while it says, we shall be blest 
With some new joys, cuts olT what we possest. < . 

I’m tired with waiting for this chymie gold 
Which fools us young and beggars us when old. 

So far as literature is concerned, the main value of Dryden^s plays 
is to be found, not in the plays themselves, but in his prefaces 
to them— prefaces written in a style and critical spirit which may 
be said to mark the inauguration of a new prose, and a new standard 
of poetic criticism in our literature. In the history of the growth 
of Dryden’s poetical mind, his plays must also be regarded as a 
long series of exercises in metrical composition. But these exercises 
gave him “ an unmatched skill in versification,’' and made him easily 
the first verse writer of his time. 

6. His Satires. — For many years Dry den had devoted himsel 
1 almost exclusively to the composition of rimed dramatic works, and 
he now turned to the writing of satires and didactic poems. The 
best of these are Ahsalom and Aehitophcl, The Medal, MacFUcknoe^ 
Feiigio Laid, and The Hind and the Panther. They are the best of 
their kind in English ; and a great critic adds that “ it may almos^^ 
be said that there is nothing better in any other literary language* 
In these poems Drydcn displays at its highest his enormous power o 
argumentative exposition ; the exercise of this power is infrequent m 
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English literature, but the best modem example is Matthe\v Arnold's 
SvipedocUs on Etna. Of the satires, the noblest and most powerful 
is his Absalom and Achitopluily the first part of which was published 
in November, i68i, about a week before the grand jury for 
the city of London threw out the bill of indictment for high 
treason against the Earl of Shaftesbury. It was a time when party 
spirit was at its highest and hottest in London and other parts of 
England \ and the great infiuence of this poem told in favour of the 
policy of Charles II., and against those who wished to exclude the 
Duke of York from the succession. The two most powerfully drawn 
characters in this poem are those of Achitophcl (Lord Shaftesbury) 
and Zimri (George Villiers, the second Duke of Buckingham). 

Of these the false Achitophcl was first, 

A name to all succeeding ages curst : 

For close Oesigns and crooked counsels fit, 

Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit, 

Restless, unfixed in pilnciples and pUcc, 

In power unplesK'd, impatient of di^rocej 
A Heiy soul which, working out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay. 

And oerdnformctl the tenement of clay. 

A daring pilot in extrentity, 

IHcoscd with (he danger when the waves went high, 
lie sought the storms j but, for a calm unfit, 

Would steer too nigh the sands (o boast his wit. 

Great wits are sure to madness near allkil. 

And thin partitions do llieir bounds divide. 

Some of their chiefs were princes of the land ; 

In the first rank of these did Zimri stand, 

A man so various th.*it he sccme<l to be 
Not one, tml all mankin<rs epitome : 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong. 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long { 

But, in the Course of one revolving moon 

Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and bulToon. . . . 

So over*violcnt or ovcr*civil, 

That every man wiih him was God or Dc\'il, 

In SKpiandcring weaJih was his jieculbr art. 

Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 

On his acquittal the Earl of Shaftesbury had a medal 
struck with tlie legend Zai/a mtr {Wq rejoice). This called out 
frotn Drydcn a severe satire called TAo McdaL I'hcrc were 
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many metrical replies to Dry den’s poem, the most bitter of 
which was TAe Medal of John Bayes} by Thomas Shad\yell— a 
poem which is “perhaps the most scurrilous piece of ribaldry 
which has ever got itself quoted in English literature.” Shad- 
well’s performance was not only a foul attack on private 
character, it was a piece of base ingratitude to Dry den, who had 
shown many kindnesses to the writer. Dry den takes a terrible 
revenge in MaeJ^echnoe, in which Shad well is supposed to succeed 
Flecknoe on the throne of dulness and stupidity. This, the bitterest 
of all his satires, appeared in 1682. Dry den pretends that Shad well 
is the son of Flecknoe, “ an Irish priest who had died not long before, 
after writing a little good verse and a great deal of bad.” 

Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 

Mature in dulness from his tender years ; 

Shadwell alone of all my sons Is he 
Who stands confirmed in full stupidity. 

In the end of the same year appeared the second part of Absalom 
and Achitophely in which Shadwell is once more the object of a still 
fiercer onslaught in the character of Og. Elkanah Settle (the poet 
of the City of London) is also furiously assailed in the character of 
Doeg. The poem was written by Nahum Tate * with Dryden's 
assistance. 

The Beli^io Laid (the Religion of a Layman— 1682), has been 
described as “ a half-way house between Protestantism and the 
religion of the Roman Catholic ” ; and in The Hind and the 
Panther^ published in 1687, Dryden sets forth, in skilful and 
vigorous verse, the various arguments which had induced him to 
leave the Church of England and to join the Church of Rome. 
The poem is written in the form of a fable— after the pattern 
of the mediaeval fable of Reynard the Fox — and the Hind repre- 
sents the Church of Rome, the Panther the Anglican Church, 
while the various bodies of Nonconformists are 'typified by “the 
Bear, the Batr, and every savage name.” 

7. Odes, Translations, and Fables. — Of his Odes^ the finest are 
the Ode to (he Memory of Mrs. Anne Killi^rew and the second 

' Boy<s—x^ passing allusion to ihe fact that Dr>*dcn was ihcn Po«t Laur«al«. 

* Nahum Tate is well known for the production in partnership wilb Brady of a 
metrical version of the Psalms. 
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ode in honour of St. Cecilia, which is generally known tls A/txander^s 
Feast. The first stansa of the former has been pronounced “ abso- 
lutely faultless and incapable of improvement.^* There are other 
passages in this ode which mark it as a classic; such are the 
lines : — 

Thou hast no Uross to purge from thy rich ore t 
Nor con thy soul a fairer mansion find 
Than was the beauteous frame she left behind s 
Return, to fill or mend the choir of thy celestial kind I 

And the last stanaa rises to a noble strain 

When in mid-air the golden trump shall sound. 

To raise the nations under ground j 
When in the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
The judging God shall close the Book of Fate, 

And then the last assises keep 

For those who wahe and those who sleep. . . . 

The sacred poets first shall hear the sound, 

And foremost from the tomb shall bound, 

For they are covered with the lightest ground \ 

And straight, with inborn vigour, on the wing, 

• Like mounting larks, to the new morning sing. 

There thou, sweet saint, before the choir shaft go, 

As harbinger of Heaven, the way to show. 

The way which thou so wcU host learned below. 

Some years after he was sixty, Drydcrt began a series of 
translations from the best works of the Latin poets— Horace, 
Juvenal, and Persius. In his translations from Horace there is a 
good deal more of Dryden’s spirit and style than of Horace’s;— 

Happy the man, and happy he alone, 

He who can call to*day his own ; 
lie who, secure within, can say, 

To- morrow do thy worst, for I have lived to-day; 

Be fair or foul, or rain or shine, 

The joys I have pOMCwcd. in .pile of f.ie, .re mine ; 

Not hcav.n UMlf ujkhi the pasl ha. power. 

Bui xvhal ha. been ha. been, and I have had my hour. 

Dryden's translation of Juvenal is still regarded as the standard 
verse translation of that Roman poet. In .694 Dryden com- 
menced his translation of Virgil, and it occupied the larger part 
o three years. This translation is not made in the spirit of 
Virgil: the version wants the tranquillity, the finish, and the 
elicacy of touc^ of the great original. It is probable that 
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Dryden would have succeeded belter as a translator of Homer; 
as Virgil would have been better translated by Pope. 

At the age of sixty-seven, Dryden (who had been deprived 
by the Revolution of of his offices of poet laureate and 

historiographer royal, and of his place in the customs) found 
himself obliged to work still harder for a living; and he now 
struck upon an entirely new literary veia This was to render 
into seventeenth-century English the old stories and fables which 
had long amused the leisure of Europe, and which he found in 
Ovid, in Chaucer, in Boccaccio. The book was published under 
the title of FabUi, The payment for it amounted to “sixpence 
a line”; in all, The story of Theodore and Honor ia (from 

Boccaccio) is placed “at the head of all the poetry of the school 
of which Dryden was a master.” 

8. Characteristics. — The two chief peculiarities in Dryden^s verse 
are his employment of triplet rimes and his use of the Alexandrine. 
In The Hind and the Panther the triplet occurs often— too often, 
in fact : — 

For courtesies, though undeserved mid great, 

No gratitude in felon-minds b^ct; 

As tribute to his wit, the churl receives the treaty 

In one passage in The Hedal, he stretches out the so-called 
Alexandrine (which is really a six-foot metre) into one of fourteen 
^ syllables or seven feet.* In spite of this, it is largely to Dryden 
that we owe the development of the heroic couplet : he gave it 
point, vigour, and neatness, and it thus became a ready instrument 
for the trenchant wit of Pope. The latter is not sparing in 
expressing his indebtedness to him, whom he calls “ Great 
Dryden ” ; and in his Essay on Criticism says ; — 

The power of mu»c at] our hearts allow, 

And what Timotticus was is Dryden now. 

This fine tribute to hts verse is well known r — 

'Waller was smooth ; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse, the futhresounding line, 

The long majestic march and energy divine. 


Nor faith nor reason make thee at a stay r 

Thou leap’st o'er all eternal (ruths in thy Pindaric way. * 
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To Dry den; too, we owe some of the noblest and most 
thoughtful lines that have gained their place in Che common stock 
of quotation : — 

Men are but ehiMren of a targer growth. 

Passions in men oppressed are doubly strong. 

Time gives himself, atnl is not valued. 

That's empire, that which I can give away. 

The greatest ailment for love is love. 

The cause of love can never be assigned ; 

’Tis in no face, but in the lover’s mind. 

The secret pleasure of the generous act 

Is (he great mind’s great bribe. 

Death in itself is nothing j but we fear 

To be we know not what, we know not where. 

No one has handled the heroic couplet with more vigour than 
Dry den. Pope was more correct, more sparkling, more finished, 
but he had not Dry den’s magnificent march or sweeping inv 
pulsiveness. “The fire and spirit of the Mirabilisy'^ says a 

lace criCic, “arc noching short of amasing, when the difficulties 
which beset the author are remembered. The glorious dash of 
the performance U his own.” 

Dryden’s life was that of a literary man, and, save as a political 
satirist, he took little or no part in the public life of his time. 
His energies were confined to his literary work, and the output 
was very great. His chief recreation was to preside in the after- 
noon, after the manner of Doctor Johnson, at Will’s Coffee-house, 
over the assembly of wits, poets, and critics who congregated 
there, and to rule as arbiter on the intellectual topics of the hour. 
He died at his house in London on May Day of 1700, and was 
buried with great pomp and splendour in the Posts’ Corner, in 
Westminster Abbey. 

“ He was a strong thinker, who somclimcs carried common sense to a 
height where it catches the light of a diviner air, and warmed reason till it 
had wcIl-nigh the illuminating property of intuition. ... He sees, among 
other thmgs. that a man who undertakes to write should first have a meaning 
perfectly defined to himself, and then should be able to set it forth clearly 
m the best words. This is precisely Dryden’s praise; and amid 1 he rickety 
sentiment .looming big through misty phrase, which marks so much of modern 
hlerature, to read him Is as bracing as a north-west wind. He Wows ihh 
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mind clear. In ripeness of miod and bluff heartiness of expression, he takes 
rank with the best.” — RussBtt LowELi. 

“ Dryden was a better prose* writer, and a bolder and more varied versifier 
than Pope : he was a more v^rous thinker, a more correct and logical 
declaimer, and bad more of what may be called strength of mind than Pope ; 
but he had not the same refinement and delicacy of feeling.” — H a2UTT. 



THE HESTOBATION DEAHA. 


9 . The Stage in England seems lo have retained and even 
extended its popularity during the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I. Previous to the breaking out of the Civil War, there 
were at least five companies of players in London. The Puritan 
Revolution put an end to this state of things. In that great 
struggle the actors adhered to the Royalist side; and on the 
triumph of the Parliament the theatres were closed, and the 
representation of stage plays forbidden by successive stringent 
ordinances. But so great a hold had the stage secured on public 
favour, that Cromwell seems to have sanctioned the evasion of 
these decrees by D'Avenant, to whom we shall presently refer. 
The return of Charles 11. was largely the result of the fanatical 
austerity of the Puritans, and with his return the reign of licence 
began. The Restoration was the signal for the revival of stage 
plays ; and a new drama appeared— the creation, under French 
influence, of writers differing materially in their ideas from their 
Elizabethan and Carolin e predecessors. The Eliaibethan tragedies 
gave way to the heroic plays, in which blank verse was quickly 
replaced by the rimed couplet ; while Asiatic history and French 
romance were ransacked for plots which might lend themselves 
to the new passion for scenic effect and stately pageants. In 
these works we have, for the striking creations of Shakespeare, 
vague and shadowy characters which move unconvincingly m 
'•an unreal world. A sickly sentimentalism succeeded the healthy 
'sentiment of the older dramatists; and a strict attention to the 
unities of the drama condemned the licence of plots in which 
conditions of time and space were alike disregarded. But still 
greater was the change in the treatment of Comedy. The breezy 
outdoor life of Shakespeare's Pastoral, and the wholesome 
laughter of Ben Jonson's Comedy of Humours, had how to give 
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place to the artificial Comedy of Manners, with its stifling 
atmosphere of the court of Charles II., and its epigrammatic 
sneer at all that is good in human natur^t^ Excessive lightness 
or seriousness was alike inadmissible in drawing-room society ; 
and wit and precision became the canons of taste, and the sole 
requisites of success. The absence of even the germs of morality 
from the Comic Drama of the Restoration has called down the 
scathing censure of Macaulay, who effectually disposes of the 
apology of Charles Lamb that the characters of the stage are 
merely speculative, all being essentially vain and worthless, and 
belonging to the region of pure Comedy, where no cold moral 
reigns. Lamb contends that in reading these plays the moral 
judgment should be held in abeyance ; Macaulay denies the 
feasibility of such an attitude of mind. As are the plays of this 
period, so too often are the lives of their writers; and the diary 
of Pepys confirms their accuracy as sketches of contemporary 
manners. It is remarkable that where the plot or character is 
borrowed from Moliirc * or other French dramatists, either is 
uniformly degraded in the adaptation. The attitude of these writers 
to their French originals is often that ofShylock to the Christians 
of Venice 

“The villany you leach me, I will execute; and it shall go hard but I will ’ 
beuer the Instruction." 

And, with all their affectation of French sparkle, these plays lacki 
real gaiety. The rake turned moralist becomes a satirist, and 
biting epigram stands for hearty humour. Perhaps the sole ’ 
redeeming quality of these comedies is the briskness and con- 
c lscnes s of the dialogue, where ** refinement acts as a foil to 
affectation, and affectation to ignorance." Conversation had 
become one of the necessities of daily life, and we find it 
polished to perfection in later English Comedy. 

Sir William D'Avenant (1606— 1668).— In this literary 
revolution Sir William D’Avenant (see p. 197) occupies an inter- 
esting posilion as the precursor of the heroic play, in rimed 
couplets, of Drydcn, Otway, and Lee, and as the leader in the 

‘ M/ifrg—tht siag« oame of ihc famous French writer of comedy, /can 
BapiUle Poquelin. Born at Paris died 1673. 
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theatrical revival. During the CommonweaUh D'Avenant had 
defied Puritan legislation by producing, at Rutland House, an 
entertainment, in operatic form, which he declared to be no play, 
but an opera. In this form appeared the first part of Th Siegt 
of Rhodesy afterwards added to and turned into a regular drama 
in 1 66!. On the return of Charles II., D’Avenant obtained a 
licence for a company of players, known from James, Duke of 
York, brother of the King, as ** the Duke’s Players.” For them a 
new theatre was erected in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and the company 
included, among other celebrated actors, Betterton, who personated 
Hamlet at the age of seventy-four. By a curious arrangement, 
a fixed share of the profits was assigned to D’Avenant for 
the express purpose of the maintenance of the actresses, who now 
replaced boys In the female parts. These were accordingly boarded 
in his own house. Another innovation was the introduction of 
costly scenery and dresses. For the revival, in i66i, of D’Avenant’s 
play L<rv€ nnd Honoury the coronation robes of the King, the 
Duke of York, and the Earl of Oxford were given to the company. 
The play usually commenced at half-past three o’clock, and the 
prices ranged from is. to 4r., but w'cre sometimes doubled on 
first nights. D’Avenant had also revived the play of HamUty 
but finding Shakespeare unpopular, he conceived the daring idea 
of altering some of the Elizabethan dramas to suit the prevailing 
taste. Accordingly he produced Tht Law against LavtrSy founded 
on Shakespeare’s Miasurt for Moasurty with the parts of Benedick 
and Beatrice in^ported from Mutk Ado a/fout Nothing \ The Riva/Sy 
an adaptation of The Two Noble Kinsmen \ and, in conjunction 
with Dry den, The Tempest y a terrible travesty of Shakespeare’s 
w'ork. He also made some changes in Macbethy and introduced 
the music by Locke, which still remains a feature in the performance 
of that play. 

It. Sir George Etherege (1635 — 1691) became at the Restoration 
a prominent figure in the dissolute company of Whitehall \ and 
he obtained a knighthood, in order to render him an acceptable 
suitor to a wealthy widow, whom he married. He wrote three 
comedies, which have been well termed a “ reflection of the low 
wit and bad manners of the court of Charles II.” The first of 
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these, The Comical Rmnge ; or^ L(n>€ in a Tuh, was acted at the 
Duke's Theatre in 1664, and was dedicated to Lord Buckhurst, 
afterwards Earl of Dorset. In it the serious scenes are written in 
rimed couplets, following the practice and precept of Dryden’s 
Jiival Ladies. So great was its success that the company are said 
to have cleared from its receipts in a month. In 1676 

Etherege produced his last and best known comedy. The Man of 
Mode ; or^ Sir FopUng Flutter. The characters had their prototypes 
in court life, and the play is a tangled skein of vulgar intrigue 
faintly redeemed by some amusing situations. 

I a. Sir Charles Sedley (1639 — 1701) was born at Aylesford, in 
Kent, After the Kestoration he sat, as Baron of one of the 
Cinque Ports, ^ for New Romney, but was a boon companion 
of the worst roystcrers in the court circle. Kirtg Charles II. 
told him that “ Nature had given him a patent to be Apollo’s 
Viceroy,” and he was flattered by Rochester, Buckingham, and 
Shad well. Dry den, too, who introduces him in the Essay of 
Dramatic Poetry under the anagram of LIsideius, terms him the 
“Tibullus of his age.” His principal works are Beauty the Con- 
queror (1677), an independent treatment of the history of Antony 
and Cleopatra, not to be confounded with Dryden’s adaptation of 
Shakespeare, written in heroic couplets, with free use of the 
triplet ; The Mulberry Garden (166S), largely borrowed from 
Moli^re’s Ecole des Maris^ partly in prose, partly in rimed 
couplets j and Beilamira. He also wrote translations, pamphlets, 
and epigrams, and was a courtly leader of the letters of his day. 

13- Aphra (or Ayfara) Beha (1640— 1689), born at Wye, in 
Kent, was the daughter of a barber named Johnson, but was 
adopted when an infant by a relative, who received the post of 
lieutenant-general of Surinam, and with him she sailed for the 
West Indies. Her adopted father died on the voyage; but his 
family, including the child Aphra, settled in the colony, where 
they remained till its cession to the Dutch in 165 8, when they 
returned to England. Aphra married a wealthy London merchant 

» Cinque Peris {French) -Fiv« Ports, the name for the five ports on the 
EngJish Channel— Hastings, Rouiuey, Hythe, Dover, ani] Sandwich. They 
returned memliers to Parliament, termed " Barons of the Cinque Ports " and 
were governed by a Lord Warden, a tide still reuined 
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named Behn, of Dutch extraction. She seems to have made 
the ac<)uaintance of Charles II., and is said to have amused him 
by her eloquent descriptions of life in the West Indies. On the 
death of her husband, about 1666, she was left unprovided for, 
and was employed as a Government spy in the Low Countries. 
After many adventures she returned to England, and proceeded 
to earn her livelihood by her writings. She is interesting as the 
first woman who lived by her pen in England. She wrote novels, 
tales, and plays ; and adapted some of the tragedies of the older 
writers and the comedies of Moli^re to the taste of the day. 
Her plays exhibit the coarseness which marks the Restoration 
drama ; her tales are in general devoid of interest, though one of 
them, Orocnoko^ is the subject of Southerne's tragedy of that name; 
but some of her verses are not without merit. The only plays of 
hers which are now remembered are Tfu R&ixr and Tkt Town Fop. 

14. Thomas Otway (1651 — 1685), born at Trotton, in Sussex, 
was the only son of a clei^nian. He was educated at Win- 
chester School, whence he proceeded in i66g to Christ Church, 
Oxford. He had been intended for orders, but the death of l)i8 
father cut short his college career, and in 1671 he came to 
London in search of a means of livelihood. He attached himself 
to the theatres, and is known to have acted a part in one of Mrs. 
Aphra Behn's dramas. His first play, Aldbiadtt^ first printed in 
1675, was unsuccessful ; but Don Carlos, which appeared the 
following year, secured the powerful patronage of Rochester, and 
succeeded in hitting the popular taste. Otway now turned his 
attention to translation, and produced a version of Racinc^s ^ Titus 
and Berenice, and another of Moli^re's, Zos FourbtrUs de Stapin. 
His hopeless attachment to the celebrated actress, Mrs. Barry, 
who had appeared in his earliest play, earned him the dislike 
and derision of his former patron, Rochester, who was attached 
to the same woman. Otway consequently procured, in 1678, 
from another patron, the Earl of Plymouth, a son of Charles 11 ., 
a commission in a regiment which had been raised for service m 
Flanders. The troops were soon after disbanded, and the officers 

* J«an Bapiisie Racine, a great French tragic dranuUst; boro 1639 , 

died 1699 . 
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received for their arrears of pay unsaleable bonds. Otway now 
produced an adaptation of Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, entitled 
Caius Marius, most of which, he tells us, was written in camp, 
and which long displaced its original from the English stage. In 
1680 appeared The Orfhan, which was one of the plays attacked 
by Jeremy Collier in his Slutrt Viesa of the English Stage. By 
this lime Otway should have been realising some income from his 
dramatic works ; but an author's profits were at this time small 
and precarious, and his hopeless passion for Mrs. -Barry and his 
wretched dependence on patrons sapped his self-respect, so that 
he became a drunkard and a parasite. Nevertheless, in 1682 his 
greatest creative effort, Feniee Preserved; or, A Plot Discovered, 
was produced. This play, dedicated to the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, had a great contemporary success, iwrtly owing to the 
scare of the Popish Plotj it is said by Hallam to have been 
more frequently seen on the stage than any of the older dramas, 
except those of Shakespeare, and it was acted down to our day. 

The poet died, in sore need, in a wretched hostelry on Tower 
Hill, at the early age of thirty-four. According to one account, 
having begged a shilling, when starting, from a gentleman outside 
a coffee-house, he was choked whilst ravenously devouring a roll of 
bread ; according to another, he had pursued on foot the assassin 
of a friend, and when heated and exhausted drank eagerly a glass of 
water, which occasioned his death. Whatever be the truth, there 
seems to be little doubt that his death was hastened, if not 
caused, by privation and intemperance ; and his end is constantly 
referred to as an instance of contemporary neglect of genius. In 
Otway's works we find the best example of the English heroic 
play, the equivalent, though not the copy, of Racine. Though the 
rimed couplets of Don Carlos have some of that cold artificial 
tone which repels us in Uryden's earlier works, and the blank 
verse of Venice Preserved lacks the varied rhythm of the greater 
Elizabethans, the plots of these pl.iys are classical in their unity 
and simplicity, and the characters and situations alike replete 
with pathos and human interest. A certain want of distinction 
in Ins language is, perhaps, Otway’s most striking fault. He has, 
nevertheless, earned the praise of the greatest critics, from Urydeti 
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to Coleridge. The following is the conclusion of the last interview 
between Jaffier and Belvidera in Femce Prestrvtd '. — 




Bdvidcra. 




\^Passiitg bill tells, 

H&fV, the dUmal bell 

Tolls out for death \ I must attend its call too ; 

For my poor frieoJ» my dying Pierre^ expects me; 

He sent a message to require l*d see him 
Before he died, and take his last fo^veness, 

Farewell ^br ever ! 

Leave thy da^er with me. 

^quealh me something. — Not one kiss at parting? 

[Jaffier, ^1% locks boeh at her, 

0 my poor heart, when wilt thou break? 

Yet stay, 

We have a child, as yet a tender infant t 
Be a kind mother to him when Tra gone, 

Breed him in virtue and the paths of honour, 

But let him never know his Other's story ; 

1 charge thee guard him frorn the wrongs my fate 
May do Ins future fortune, or his name. 

How — nearer yet ! Oh, that my arms were rivelted 
Thus round thee ever 1 But my friends, my oath— 

This, and no more. [Kistts k«r. 


15. Nftthftniel Lee (1653 — 1692}, the son of a chaplain to General 
Monck, was educated under the famous Dr. Busby, at Westminster 
School, and at Trinity College, Cambridge. He gained the notice of 
the Duke of Buckingham, who introduced him to Rochester and 
the courtly wits, whose vices Lee seems to have been not slow to 
imilate. He became an actor, and, though an admirable master 
of elocution, failed on the boards through nervousness, and he 
turned his altcntion to writing for the stage. Lee wrote a number 
of plays, and for his plots he selected classical subjects, which he 
freely altered to suit his convenience. His first play, Neroy written 
in heroic couplets, was produced in 1675, and two years later 
appeared his most successful drama, written in blank verse. The 
Rival Queens ; The Death of Alexander the Great This contains 
the generally misquoted line — 

When Greeks Jtrin’d Greeks then was the tug of war. 

Indeed, Lee has left us several lines better known than is the 
source from which they are derived, such as — 

'Tis Beauty calls, and Glory shows the way 1 
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Mithridaies^ King of Po$itu 5 y one of his best plays, was produced 
m 1678. Lee collaborated with Dryden in adaptation of Sophocles' 
Oedipusy of which the latter contributed the first and third acts, 
and also in the production of Tht Duke of Guise, At length Lee’s 
mind gave way, and in 1684 he w-as lodged in Bethlehem Hospital. 
After five years’ confinement he was released, and a pension of 
a year bestowed on him by the company of the Theatre 
Royal. This he did not long enjoy ; for in 1692, when returning 
home intoxicated from a Uvern, he fell, and was stifled in the 
snow. 

In his ilmmas Lee was a close student of the Clisal>eilians, and in especial 
seems to have taken Marlowe for his model. While his ploys contain much 
which may justly be termed “rant and fustian,” he is more vivid and 
imaginative than his contemporaries, He Iwrows phrases and turns of 
thought from Shakespeare, artd sometimes equals Otway in tenderness, 
“His thoughts,” says Steele in Tht SptfitUery “ are wonderfully suitc^l to 
tragedy, but frequently lost ir> such a cloud of words that it is hard to see 
the beauty of them.” He showed great skill in adapting his pieces to the 
popular lavta \ though perhaps it was this skill which called down on him 
the wrath of the Lord Chamberlain, in siipjjressing the play, Lucius Juniut 
Brutus^ from the idea that tha character of Tarquin reflected on King 

Charles 11 . He lias in many of his pisys dealt with madness in Caesar 

Bargia—six^^ Steele refers to his Alexander as “a mad hero drawn by a 
mad peel." 

We now arrive at the brilliant quartette of writers whose 

work constitutes the main feature of Restoration Comedy namely, 

Wycherley, Vanbmgh, Farqahar, and CoBgreve. 

16. William Wycherley (1640^1715) was the eldest son of a 
gentleman of old family and comfortable estate at Clive, or Clevc, 
near Shrewsbury, where the poet was born In 1640. He was sent, 
at about fifteen years of age, to France for his education, and 
became a convert to the Church of Rome. On the Restoration 
he returned to England, having acquired much courtly polish, and 
became a Fellow Commoner of Queen’s College, Oxford, where he 
rejoined the Anglican Church, He left without a degree, and was 
entered of the Middle Temple, but does not seem to have prosecuted 
his legal studies. His first play, Zove in a IVoody is said to have 
been written when he was but nineteen; but this is doubtful, as 
the play was first acted in 1671, when its author was thirty years 
of age. This obtained for him the patronage of the Duke of 
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Buckingham, who introduced him to the notice of King Charles II. 
W>-cherley served for a short time on board the Fleet in the second 
Dutch war, and about the same time produced his next play, The 
CenfUman Dancing Master. The main incident is taken from a 
Spanish play of the same name by Calderon;* but its treatment by 
Wycherley has nothing in common with its original, and loses in 
moral tone what it gains in wit and vivacity. Tlie play was not a 
complete success, and its author now turned to Molibre, one of 
whose plays we have already seen adopted by Sedley, and borrowed 
from him the subjects for his two most famous comedies — The Plain 
Dealer, founded on £e Misanthrope \ and The Country Wife, based 
on L'Ecole des Femmes and DEcoU des Maris. Wycherley’s in- 
debtedness to Moli^re, as to Calderon, is, however, limited to the 
merest framework of his plays ; the characters are entirely of his 
own conception and development. The Country Wife was produced 
before The Plain Dealer, though written after it, according to 
Wycherley’s statement to Pope. The latter appeared early in 1674, 
and was quickly followed by the author’s marriage with the Earl 
of Drogheda’s young widow, an ex-maid-of-honour, whose father had 
l>cen Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. This cost the bridegroom the 
favour of King Charles II. and the post of tutor to the young 
Duke of Richmond, which the monarch had destined for him. 
After a short period of married life, Wycherley lost his wife ; and, 
in endeavouring to secure her fortune, involved himself in difficulties, 
which led to his committal to the Fleet Prison,’ where he remained 
a prisoner for seven years. After his accession James II. paid the 
author’s debts, and settled on him a pension of £200 per annum* 
The death of his father placed Wycherley in possession of an 
estate ; and the poet, who was never long out of debt, quarrelled 
with his heir. To spile this heir, Wycherley on his deathbed 
married a young woman whose fortune would enable him to 
pay his debts, while the provisions of the entail on the estate 
allowed of his charging it with a jointure for her of a year. 

• Calderon (Pedro Calderon de la Barca), bom at Madrid 1 600, died idSl. 
A celebraied Spanish dramatist and poet 

’ Fleet Prison, an old gaol in London; destroyed in 184^ alter having 
served os a debtors’ prison for centuries. 
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In his last days he is said to have returned to the Church of 
Rome. 

(i) His intimacy with Pope has given rise to much controversy. Tlie young 
poet seems at lirst to have been pleased and Mattered by the notice of the old 
playwright: but, as he felt his own growing powers, he permitted himself a 
freedom of criticism resented by the latter, and a coolness ensued, though 
the younger poet says: ** He never did an unjust thing to me in liis whole 
life : and I went to see him on his deathbed.** 

iic) The coarseness of Wycherley’s plays has long banished them from the 
stage: but the situations are often humorous, and the wit of the dialogue 
undeniable. Wycherley never even approached the lightness of his French 
origirtals. His clearness and force seem the result of strenuous labour, and 
he has been termed ** slow ” by contemporary critics. Rochester speaks of ~ 
Hasty Shadwell and slow Wycherley. 

And again — 

But Wycherley earns hard whatever he gains. 

He wants no judgment, and he spares no pains. 

Pope repeats Rochester — 

How Shadwell hasty, Wycherley was slow. 

Probably the sternest censure of the age in which he lived is the general 
application to him, from the name of the scandalous hero of TAe Plain D<aUr, 
of the epithet manly.'* Dryden has the line — 

The satire, wit, and strength of manly Wycherley ; 
and Macaulay says of Manly, the character from whose name the epithet Is 
borrowed, that in liim Wycherley ** was really delineating the greatest rascal 
that it to be found even in his own writings” 

17. Su* John Yanbrngh (x 666*^1726), the second son of Gyles 
Vanbrugh, a wealthy sugar baker of Dutch extraction, was born in 
London in 1666. At nineteen years of age he was sent to France 
to complete his education, and is believed to have been for some 
lime imprisoned in the Bastille on suspicion of being a spy. On 
his return to England he served for a short time in the army ; and 
in 1695 he was appointed Secretary to the Commission for endowing 
Greenwich Hospital. He soon after produced, at Drury Lane 
Theatre, his first play, TJu Relapse. It was so successful tl^at 
Charles Montague, afterwards Lord Halifax, asked the author to 
write a ploy for his theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields, in accordance 
with which request Vanbrugh completed The Provok'd Wife (1697). 
In 1702 appeared The False Friend, an adaptation of a Spanish play. 
Vanbrugh now turned his attention to architecture, which lie had 
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probably studied while in France, and was appointed Corhptrdller 
of the Royal Works. He erected a theatre in the Haymarket by 
subscription among his friends ; but it was condemned for its 
faulty acoustic properties. Here, nevertheless, were produced his 
next plays, TA< Confederacy and The I^istakOy both adapted from 
French originals. Meantime he was occupied in the erection of 
Castle Howard, the seat of the Earl of Carlisle. He also built the 
great structure of Blenheim, erected at the national expense for the 
Duke of Marlborough; and when in 1714 King George I. landed 
at Greenwich, Vanbrugh received the honour of knighthood. He 
died in his sixtieth year, leaving unfinished what promised to be 
one of his best comedies, A Journey to London. The plays of 
Vanbrugh arc characterised by a simplicity and gaiety much more 
akin to the work of Moli^re than those of any other of his English 
imitators, with the possible exception of those of Congreve. Perhaps 
the reason of this is that the author writes naturally and spon* 
taneously. Brighter inventive faculties and a lighter comic vein 
distinguish his work from that of his contemporaries. Though 
some of his best known characters are manifestly copied from those 
of the earlier Restoration drama, yet lie has left us such creations 
as Brass and Dick Am let in The Confederacy y which are no less 
original than diverting. The following epitaph was suggested by 
Dr. Evans : — 

Under ihi$ stonei reader, survey 

Dead Sir Jolin Vanbrugh's house of city : 

I^e heavy on him, canh \ for he 
Laid many heavy loads on thee. 

However pertinent these lines may be to his style in architecture, 
which was massive, bold, and durable, they in no way suggest that 
of his comedies, which have an airiness to which Pope does scant 
justice in the line — 

How V‘tn wants grace, who never wanted wit. 

18. George Farquhar (1678—1707) is one of the earliest 
examples of the Irish man of letters, afterwards to become so 
notable a feature of our literature. The son of a cle^yman, he 
was born in Londonderry, and educated in that city. He was. 
sent to Trinity College, Dublin, but became ail aCtot in a cit^ 
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theatre, and, strange to say, seems to have made his dibut as 
Othello. His voice was weak and he lacked confidence; and 
having had the misfortune, through absence of mind, to wound a 
fellow^actor severely in a performance of Dryden’s Indian Emperor, 
he quitted the boards. He obtained an introduction to Lord Orrery, 
who bestowed on him a commission in his own regiment. Like 
Otway, Farquhar found in his failure as an actor an incentive to the 
writing of plays ; he left for London and wrote Love and a Bottle, 
which was successfully acted at Drury Lane in 1699. Next year 
he produced The Constant Couple, which is said to have been 
acted fifty-three times in London, and twenty-three in Dublin. 
Encouraged by so favourable a reception, he added a sequel 
to it in Sir Harry Wildair, with less success; and in 1704 he 
visited Dublin and acted the part of that hero, by which he 
realized His next play. The Keeruiting Offieer, produced in 

>706, is believed to be based on his own experience in that capacity. 
A painful story is told of his end. He was induced through pressure 
of debts to sell his commission, on a promise of a captaincy from 
the Duke of Ormonde. The delay in the fulfilment of this promise 
is said to have so preyed on him that he broke down and died, after 
having completed bis last and best known play, The Beaux' Stratagem, 
during “a settled illness " of six weeks. This play is remarkable for 
having given permanent names to two ordinary English types in 
"Boniface,'' the landlord of the inn at Lichfield, and “ X,ady 
Bountiful," the fussy but well-meaning physic- and dole-giving lady 
of the manor. Good-natured and gentlemanly in his life and in his 
works, he might be taken as the lineal predecessor of Oliver Gold- 
smith in his writings and his misfortunes. His plays are remarkable 
for high spirits and truthfulness to life. 

19. William Congreve (1670-17*9)— We now reach the name 
of by far the greatest dramatist of the Restoration period, who to the 
gaiety of Etherege or Sedley could join the tenderness of Otway and 
the satiric force of Wycherley, with a nicety of phrase which is all 
his own. Congreve was born at Bardsey, in the neighbourhood of 
I^eds, in 1670. His father, an officer in the army, obtained, soon 
after the birth of his distinguished son, the command of the garrison 
Of Youghal, and the family removed to Ireland. He vras educated 
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at Kilkenny College, where he is believed to have been a contem- 
porary of Swift, and in Trinity College, Dublin. On die success of 
the Revolulion of 1688, Congreve left Dublin for England, and two 
years later, having decided on adopting the profession of the law, 
was entered of the Middle Temple in London. His attention was 
early turned to literature, and his first published work was a novel of 
some merit, called Incosniia^ in the style introduced by Mrs. Aphra 
Behn (p. 263). He soon made the acquaintance of Dry den, with 
whom he successfully collaborated in classical translation ; and in 
1693 appeared his first comedy, The Old Bachelor. The play was a 
great success and had a run of fourteen nights, a notable duration 
for this time. Never had a literary effort been so well rewarded. 
Charles Montague (afterwards Lord Halifax), then a Lord of the 
Treasury, bestowed on the author the post of Commissioner for 
Licensing Hackney Coaches. In later life, indeed, offices were 
showered upon him, and he was at one time possessor of an official 
income of ;^^r,aoo a year: he is well termed by Thackeray “the 
most eminent literary ‘ swell * of his age." His head was somewhat 
turned by the flatteries of Dryden, of Pope, of the court ladies ; and 
when he was waited on by Voltaire, he begged that he would con- 
sider him merely as a gentleman, affecting to regard his plays as 
trifles of his idle hours. The retort of the caustic Frenchman was 
as severe as it w'as deserved : If you had been merely a gentleman, 

I should not have come to see you." 

Congro'c’s second play. The Double Dealer, api>eared in 1694, and 
though extravagantly praised by the critics, took longer to acquire 
the favour of (he public. 'i‘hc influence of Wycherley is traceable 
in the delineation of some of the characters, and llie more sombre 
and bitter satire of the piece contrasts with the superficial gaiety 
of his earlier play. The author's use of the stage soliloquy >vas not 
relished by an age which had put away such conventions with the 
Elizabetiiau drama, and it was abandoned by Congreve in his later 
plays. It was in a performance of The Double Dealer that Colley 
Cibber, then a young and unknown actor, scored his first success. 

Love for Love is generally reckoned Congreve’s masterpiece ; the 
dialogue is no less captivating, the characters are more life-like, and 
the interest better sustained than in his other comedies. If ts 
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specially interesting a$ affording the first appearance on the stage 
of the British sailor, henceforth so common a feature in certain 
classes of drama. The character of Ben is quite original, and lends 
a freshness to the play which admits of a not unfavourable com- 
parison with Goldsmith’s Sfie Stoops to Conquer. 

Strange to say, Congreve’s next effort was in the domain of tragedy. 
The Mourning Bride has long been the best known and most read 
of his works. Its first line— 

Music hseh channs to soothe (he savage breasl— 

)s only to be equalled in fomiliarity by the well-known “ tag ” at the 
end of the third act 

Heaven has no rage, like love to hatred turned, 

Nor hell a fuiy, like a woman scorned. 

Though often ridiculed, these are amongst the stock quotations of 
our language. The play, written a$ a rule in not inelegant blank 
verse, has many passages in the rimed couplet, such as 

Conquest and triumph, now, are mine no more : 

Nor will 1 victory in camp* adore: 

For lingering there in long suspense she stands. 

Shifting the prise in unresolving hands : 

Unused to wail, I broke through her delay, 

Fised her by force, and snatched the doubtful day. 

Now laic I find that war is but her sport \ 

In love (he goddess keeps her awful court : 

Fickle in fields, unsteadily she flies. 

But rules with settled sway in Zara's eyes. 

Of the following passage of blank verse Dr. Johnson said that if 
he were “ required to select from the whole mass of English poetry 
the most poetical paragraph, he knew not what he could prefer 
to this exclamation ” j— . 

No, alt is hushed, and still as death.— »Tis dreadful I 
Uvw reverend is the face of this tall pile 
whose ancient pillars rear (heir marble heads 
To bear aloft its arched and ponderous roof 
By Its own weight made steadfast and immovable. 

Looking tranquillity ! It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight ; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold. 

And shoot a chi 11 ness to my trembling heart 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice* 

Ny. quickly speak to me. and let me hear 
Thy voice— my own aAnghts me with Its echoes. 

18 
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The verdict of later critics and of the reading public has sternly 
refused to ratify this decision of the great literary dictator of his 
day. TAe Mourning Bride^ though regarded with anxiety by the 
friends of the poet, was the most triumphant success which he had 
yet achieved, and shared the reputation of Otway*s Venice Preserved 
as a stock piece for nearly a century. 

In 1697 appeared Jeremy Collier’s celebrated View of the Im- 
morality and Profaneness of the English Stage. Though right 
in its main contention, and called forth by a serious evil, it erred 
in matters of detail. To these Congreve not too happily replied; 
and the influence of Collier’s pamphlet on the public mind may 
be traced in the comparative failure of Congreve’s last and least 
successful phy, The Way of the Worlds produced in 1700. In his 
latter years he became the special prot6g^ of the second Duchess 
of Marlborough (daughter of the first Duke), to whom he bequeathed 
his savings, amounting to no less than ;£io,ooo— an act of gross 
selfishness, in which he was fo^etful of the claims of relatives and 
other friends alike. When he died his body lay in state at West- 
minster, and his funeral was attended by the most representative 
people in the laud. 

Hazlitt considers Congreve ** the highest model of comic dialogue.’^ 
His comedies deal, however, almost entirely with the worst side of 
human nature, and seem to reflect, indeed, but too faithfully, the 
heartless glitter of that fashionable society in which he moved, 
and of which he himself was so conspicuous a type. His plots 
are often complicated, and redeemed from tediousness only by 
the sparkling dialogue and brilliant wit 

20. Of the minor dramatists of this period, John Crown® (died 
iyo3) is one of the most versatile, but least interesting! His most 
successful play, a comedy styled Sir Courtly Nice; or^ It Cannot 
Be was the first play acted before James II. after his accession, 
and held the stage for a century. 

21. Thomas Shad well (1640^1692) was a Norfolk man, and 
first entered the literary world with a play, The Sullen Lovers^ an 
adaptation of one of Molifere’s, which was produced in 1668. 
In a preface he declared himself a disciple of Ben Jonson s 
“Comedy of Humours”; and in his plays accordingly we find 
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some single attribute, and that too generally an unimportant one, 
made the central feature of the play. His next piece, The Royal 
■ Shepherdess (1669), was pronounced by Pepys to be “the silliest 
for words, and design, and everything, that ever I saw in my 
whole life.” His literary activity was now great ; he wrote several 
plays, including Epsom Wells (1672), in conjunction with Sedley ; 
in 1673 he produced yet another version of Shakespeare’s 
Tempest, entitled The Enchanted Island ; and in 1674 the opera of 
Psyche, based on Moliire, the scenery for which cost ;^8oo. His 
conceit was unbounded. He says of his version of Shakespeare's 
Timon of Athens, “ I can truly say I have made it into a play.” His 
Lancashire Witches (1681) is the subject of a paper in Addison’s 
Spectator. Political differences led to a quarrel with Dryden, 
which called forth the AfacPlecknoe of the latter. Shadwell also 
figures as Og in Absalom and Achitopkel. In 1688 Shadwell had 
his revenge. Dryden was deprived of his laureateship, which was 
bestowed upon the victim of his satire. In three years he produced 
four more comedies. He was a hasty but brilliant writer, of whom 
Rochester has said, “If Shadwell had burnt all he wrote, and 
printed all he spoke, he would have had more wit and humour 
than any other poet.” 

22. Thomas Southerne (« 60 o— 1746) is best known by his 
tragedies. Born in Dublin the year of the Restoration, he differs 
in all material respects from the ordinary type of Irish man of letteis, 
being thrifty, prudent, and business-like in his own conduct and 
in his dealings with others. After graduating at Trinity College, 
Dublin, he came to London to study law, and was entered of the 
Middle Temple, but joined the army, and is believed to have 
been present at Sedgemoor. He had early commenced as a writer 
of plays. The Loyal Prothcr having been produced when its author 
was but twenty-two years of age. This was followed by a corned)’ 
both of which were fairly successful. Returning to London with 
the rank of captain, he again became a writer for the stage. 
With a business capacity unusual in dramatic writers, he sue- 
ceeded in improving the terms accorded to authors, and also 
secured a fair price from the publishers for rights of publication 
m one instance getting as much as ^,50. His best and most 
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successful plays are two sentimental tragedies, The Fatal Marriage 
(1694) and Orootwko (1696), which preceded Congreve’s Mourning 
Bride. Oroonoko is founded on Mrs. Aphra Behn’s semi-biographical . 
novel of the same name, and is the first attempt at dramatising the 
wrongs of the African slave. Both plays are disfigured by anomalous 
and inconsequent comic underplots. As a dramatist he may be 
regarded as a weaker Otway ; his influence was in the direction 
of a closer approximation to the colder French classical models, 
without attaining their dignity. 

23. One of the most interesting personalities of the period is Celley 
Cibber (167 1— 1757), who has alike secured distinction as an actor, 
as a dramatist, and as a prose writer. He was born in Blooms* 
bury, London, the son of a Danish sculptor settled in England. 
His mother was a descendant of William of Wykeham, and her 
son applied unsuccessfully for election to Winchester College, of 
which his distinguished maternal ancestor was the founder. He 
joined the united companies at the Theatre Royal, London, as an 
actor j in 2695 he determined to write a play for himself, and 
produced Love's Last Shift; or, The Fool in Fashion, in which 
he acted the principal part. As a sequel to this play Vanbrugh 
wrote The Relapse. In 1700 Cibber produced an altered version 
of Shakespeare’s RUhard III., which held the boards as the 
only acting edition of that play till 1821, and is still sometimes 
acted. His most successful plays were The Non- Juror, a clever 
adaptation of Molibre’s Tartuffe\ and The Fravoi'd Nusltand, 
In 1730 he was appointed Poet Laureate, which distinction 
earned for Cibber the bitter enmity of Pope, who undeservedly 
honoured him, in the Duneiad, with the throne of stupidity at 
first allotted to Theobald. Johnson also has made, this appoint- 
ment the subject of the following epigram * 


Augustus still survives in Msro's strain. 

And Spenser's verse prolongs Elisa’s reign \ 
Great Georges acts let tuneful Cibber sing, 
For Nature formed the poet for the King \ 


The same writer admits, however, that he found the auto- 
biography which appeared in 1740 with the title Apology for the 
Life of Mr. Colley Cibber a very entertaining work ; and it is .still 
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read for its sound contemporary criticism. In Colley Cibber we 
have sparkling and successful dramatist, a comedian of high 
mark, a singularly capable and judicious manager, and an un* 
equalled critic of theatrical performances.** 

24. Nicholas Nowe (1674 — 17 iS) was one of the few men of letters 

of the period who followed literature without being dependent on it. 
His father’s death in 1692 left him a competence of £$^0 a year, 
and enabled him to gratify his taste for the writing of plays. The 
curious drama, Tamtrlane^ was produced in 1702, of which the hero 
Tamerlane, depicted as a calm philosophic prince, was supposed to 
represent King William III., and the mean and treacherous Bajazet his 
adversary Louis XIV. of France. This play was for years performed 
on the anniversary of the landing of William of Orange. In 1703 
appeared probably his most successful play, the Fair Penitent^ an 
adaptation of Massinger’s Fatal Dowry. Of the two plays Sir 
Walter Scott has said that Rowe’s fell as far below Massinger's as 
the boldest translation can sink below the most spirited original/’ 
Yet of the same play Dr. Johnson, in his Essay on tke Drama, 
remarks: There is scarcely any work of any poet at once so 

interesting by the fable and so delightful in the language.” The 
name of the villain of the play has passed into our common 
English speech as “the gallant gay Lothario.” Rowe attempted 
an imitation of Shakespeare’s style in Jane Short, a piece long 
a favourite with the public ; but of which Pope declared that 
the sentence, *• And so good morrow t'ye, good master lieutenant,” 
borrowed piecemeal from Shakespeare, is the only imitation of his 
style in the play. Rowe succeeded Tate as Poet Laureate, and 
obtained the post of Land Surveyor of the Customs of the Port 
of London, with other Government offices. He was the first to 
edit the plays of Shakespeare in the modern sense of the term, and 
received for his labours the very insufficient sum of 

Rowe had a familiar acquaintance with classical and continental 
literature, and he was himself a favourite author with French readers, 
three of his plays— the Fair Penittnt, and Jane Shorts 
having been translated into that language. 

25. One more dramatic writer maybe here mentioned — namely, 
ffeor^e LUlo (1693— 1736), son of a Dutch jeweller, and born in 
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Moorfields, London. Two of his plays were successful. The London 
Merchant ; or^ The History of George Barnwell (1731), And Batal 
Curiosity (1736). Both of these plays are founded on old ballads, 
and the former may be said to have popularised the domestic drama. 
It was long selected for an annual performance on Shrove Tuesday 
at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, and was a favourite with London 
audiences for more than a century. Thackeray has burlesqued it in 
George de Barnwell. 

26. The Courtly Poets, — To the dramatic writers of the Restora- 
tion may be added the “courtly poeu,” Buckingham, Dorset, 
and Rochester, who acted the parts of patrons and critics alike 
to dramatists and actors. George Villiers, second Duke of 
Buckingham (1628—1687), son of the ill-fated favourite of 
Charles I., was one of the ablest and most unprincipled of the 
courtiers of Charles II. He is the Zimri of Dryden's Absalom 
and Aekitophel. His career is mainly political ; his interest for 
students of literature lies in his being the principal author, in 
collaboration with others, of The Rehearsaly a burlesque intended 
to ridicule such pla)s as Dry den’s Indian Emperor and Conquest 
of Granada. Charles Sackville, sixth Earl of Dorset (1638 — 1706), 
travelled abroad during the unsettled times of the Commonwealth, 
but returned with Charles II. in tCCo. A courtier and a wit, he 
led a loose and dissipated life, and Walpole styles him “ the finest 
gentleman of the court.” He volunteered to serve against the 
Dutch in the fleet which had been commissioned, and was present 
at the great naval victory of June 3rd, 1665. On this occasion he 
composed his well-known song, i>crfcct of its kind, “To all you 
ladies now at land,” written, it is said, the night before the engage- 
ment. He acted as a patron to such men as Dryden, Butler, 
and Wycherley. To his honour it is stated that when, as Lord 
Chamberlain under William III,, he was obliged to withdraw 
Dryden’s pension as Poet Laureate, he replaced it by an equiva- 
lent sura from his own estate. He wrote some occasional poems, 
hut few of any merit. John Wiimot, second Earl of Rochester 
(1O47 — 1680), pithily described in the Dictionary of National 
Biography as “poet and libertine,” was the youngest and most 
profligate of the courtiers of Charles II. He was, nevertheless,, a 
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man of letters and a patron of the poets. To him are dedicated 
many of the plays of Dryden, Crowne, Lee, and Otway. As a 
critic he Imitated the loth Satire of Horace and wrote The Session 
of the FoeH ; as a satirist he composed A Satire against MankiTui. 
Of him, indeed, Andrew Marvell is reported to have said that 
Rochester was the only man in England that had the true vein 
of satire." His best known verses are his Poem upon Nothings 
commencing * 

Nothing ! thou elder brother ev*n to shade, 

Thai hadst a being ere ihe word was made, 

And (well f>xt) art, alone, of ending not afraid. 

With these poets may be contrasted Wentworth Dillon, fourth 
Earl of Roscommon, in Ireland (1633^1685), nephew of the Earl 
of Strafford. He had lived for some time in France : he translated 
{1680) the Ars PoetUa of Horace into blank verse; and wrote, in 
rimed couplets, An Essay on Translated Verse (1684). In the 
latter occurs an encomium on Milton’s Paradise Lost^ Roscommon 
being the first critic to acknowledge its merit. To him Pope refers 
in the lines : — 


Unhappy Dryden l^in all Charl«s *8 dayi 
Roscommon only boasts unspoiled bays. 


CHAPTER XV. 


POPE AFD THE ATTGTJSTAN AOE. 

I. Alexander Poi >6 (i68S — 1744). — The most polished exponent 
of the school of the so^alled ** Augustan Age/' which found in 
the ancient classics the source of its inspiration^ was Alexander 
Pope. The adoption of French classicism by the Restoration 
poets gave a hybrid growth to our literature, the pernicious 
influences of which were intensified by Dryden, the greatest writer 
of his age. The classical spirit dominated the eighteenth century, 
and wit, good sense, and taste ruled supreme in every domain of 
human thought and expression. The rimed-heroic metre was the 
accepted type of dignified verse ; and notwithstanding its artificiality, 
its measured pauses, its tendency to unite the sense with the 
couplet, Pope succeeded in raising it to the highest degree of 
perfection, which none of his successors equalled, much less 
excelled. Pope was born in London, the son of a Roman 
Catholic linen-draper. The two most striking features in Pope^s 
career are his precocity and his ill-health. He inherited 
headaches from his mother, and a crooked figure from his 
father.” The religion of his parents excluded him from the public 
schools and universities of England. At the age of five he 
showed such promising signs of intelligence ^Vt his . aunt chose, 
him to be the legatee of all her books, pictures, and medals. 
At the age of eight he had translated part of the Latin poet 
Statius , at twelve he had left school and settled down, of his 
own accord, to a life of study and literary labour. His poetical 
reading lay chiefly in Spenser and Dry den ; at fifteen he bad 
written a long epic poem, which he afterwards burnt; at eighteen 
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he wrote his J^as/ara/s; and, before he was five and twenty, he had 
embarked on the longest and one of the greatest of his works— 
the translation of Homer. As regards his health, he speaks, in the 
£pis//e to Dr. Arbuthnot, of his life as “ one long disease.” He 
was bald, a dwarf about four feet in height, somewhat hunch- 
backed, miserably thin and sickly-looking. Even when he was 
grown-up, he could not dress or undress himself; in the morning 
he was laced into a stiff canvas bodice ; he wore a fur doublet 
under his shirt, and three pairs of stockings on his legs ; and he was 
so small that he required a high chair at table, just Uke a child. 
On the other hand, he had most beautiful eyes and so sweet a 
voice that he was sometimes called “ the little nightingale." 

2. His Early Works — The Pastorals did not appear till the year 
1709. before Pope had come of age. But these poems, melo- 
dious and smooth, and highly finished though they be, arc little 
more than clever school-boy exercises— a set of experiments in 
correct versification. His Essay on Criticism, written in rimed 
heroic metre, was published two years after (in 1711), though it 
was written when he was only nineteen. Addison praised this 
poem highly in The Spectator; and Sir Richard Steele introduced 
Pope to Addison himself in the year 1712. The Essay is a brilliant 
rendering or adaptation of many excellent critical remarks to be 
found in the Ars Pottica of Horace and in L'Arl Poitigue of 
Boileau. The poem contains many well-known lines and couplets : 

1 A UitU ]«aming is a dangerous thing s 
I Drink deep, ot taste not the Pierian spring ! 

A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ. 

True wit is nature to advantage dress'd, 

What oft woe thought, but ne'er so well expressed. 

But most by numbers judge a poet’s song ; 

Arid smooth or rough, with them, is right or wrong. 

In the bright muse, though lhousaD<| charms conspire, 

Jlcr voice is all these tuneful fools admire j 
Who haunt I'arnassus but to please their ear 
Not mend their minds; as some to church repair, 

Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 

Avoid extremes ; and shun the fault of such, 

/ Who still afo plem^ »po little or too much. 
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The bookful blockhead^ ignorantly read. 

With loads of learned lumber in his head. 

*'Fope has dressed the old maxims so neatly, and turned them out with 
such sparkle and point, (hat these truisms have ac< 2 uired a bouquet not 
their own. and they circulate as proverbs among us in virtue of their pithy 
form rather than their truth.** — MARK PatTison- 

TAe Rapt of the Lock was published in 1712 r “No more brilliant, 
sparkling, vivacious trifle is to be found in our literature,** says 
Sir Leslie Stephen. Addison called it “ the pure salt of wit ** 
i^meriim sat) \ Hazlitt, “ the most exquisite specimen of filigree 
work ever invented.** It is a mock-heroic poem, based on the 
incident of the theft (by Lord Pet re) of a lock of hair from a 
young lady (Miss Fermor). The machinery of the poem — sylphs, 
gnomes, and other spirits — is borrowed from the system of the 
Rosicrucians, a sect of mystical philosophers well known throughout 
Europe in the seventeenth century. The supernatural agencies arc 
admirably introduced, and take the place of the gods and goddesses 
wlio play so important a part in the epic poetry of Greece and Rome. 

Know, (hen, unnumbered spiriis round thee fly, 

The light militia of (he lower sky ; 

These, (hough unseen, are ever on (he wing, 

Hang o'er the box, and hover round (he rin^ 

• • • • 

Some to (he sun tbcir insect* wings unfold, 

Waft on the breete. or sink in clouds of gold ; 

Transparent forms, too fine for mortal sight. 

Their fluid bodies half dissolved in light. 

• • • • 

WhateN*cr spirit, careless of his charge, 

His i>crt( neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 

Sh.all feel sharp v’engcance soon o'ertake his sins, 

Be stopp’d in vials, or transfix’d with pins. 

The lock is at length transported to the sky, to shine there for 

ever as a new constellation. 

Then ce.ise, Wight nymph 1 to mourn thy ravish'd hatr, 

Which adds new glory to the shining sphere ! . . . 

This Lock (he muse shall consecrate to fame, 

And, midst (he stars inscribe Belinda’s name 1 

3. Translations of Homer. — The most active part of Pope’s 
literary career falls within the years from 1709 to 17 * 5 * 
first volume of the //iad was published in the year i 7 *S* 
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this time Swift was sounding the praises of Pope at court, and in 
the most select society of London, as ‘‘the best poet in England,’^ 
adding, “ I want you all to subscribe for his translation of Homer, 
for the author shall not begin to print till I have a thousand guineas 
for him.” By the time Pope bad produced both the //iati and 
the Odyssey^ he had made nine thousand guineas by the whole 
work. This at least secured independence for him during the rest 
of his life. He says — 

For, thanks to Honi«r, 1 can live and thrive 
Indebted to no prince or peer alive. 

Pope’s Homer was not translated from the original Greek, but from 
the French version of Madame Dacier, assisted by occasional 
references to the noble translation of Chapman, and to another, much 
later, by Ogilby. The great scholar and critic, Bentley, said, “ It is 
a pretty poem, Mr. Pope, but you must not call it Homer”; and 
Gibbon declared that it possessed every merit except that of faith- 
fulness to the original. On ihe other hand, Byron— who almost 
worshipped Pope— asserted that no one would ever lay down the 
book except for the original. It is like a rendering in coloured 
Dresden china of a simple and noble statue or group of statues 
in Greek marble. If it be read as a purely. English poem, no 
one can fail to be struck by the brilliance, the energy, the flow, 
and the smoothness of the verse ; but its mechanical ease and 
arlificiality render it quite unsuited to give force and expression 
to the sonorous swell of ihe Homeric hexameter. The speeches 
especially arc full of spirit; and most of them are magnificent 
pieces of living rhetoric. 

While engaged on his translation of the Iliad, Pope found time 
to produce several minor poems of the most exquisite and finished 
character ; among these were the EpistU of Eloha to Abelard, and 
the Elegy to the Memory of au Urfortunate Lady. From the latter 
may lie quoted some of the most pathetic lines Pope ever 
produced : — 

By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed, 

By foreign hands thy docent lifnl>s composed'. 

By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn’d. 

By strangers hononr'd, and by strangers mourn'd ? . . . 
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What though no sacred earth allow thee roocn. 

Nor hallowed di^e be mutter’d o’er thy tomb? 

Yet shall thy grave with rising flowers be drest. 

And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast r 
There shall the mom her earliest tears bestow. 

There the first roses of the year shall blow. 

These poems have received warm admiration ; but though eloquent, 
touching, and perfect in execution, they arc rhetorical and wanting in 
that spontaneity, in that touch of absolute sincerity, which belong 
to the highest order of poetry. 

4. The Ilitiioiad< — In 1718 Pope had fixed his residence at 
Twickenham, where he had a pretty house and a large garden on 
the banks of the Thames. In this house the most eminent states- 
men and writers visited him ; here Dean Swift spent four months 
with Pope in the year 1726, and encouraged him to go on with his 
new idea of writing a ^unciad. The Iliad (the Tale of Hi on or 
Troy) had succeeded beyond hope or belief; why not the Tale 
of the Dunces ? The first edition of the Dunciad appeared in 
May, 1728. “Without you,” Pope wrote to Swift, “the poem 
had never been.” And it was accordingly dedicated to tfee De^: — 

O thou \ whale v«r title please thine ear, 

Dean, Drepler, Bickerstaff, ' or Gulliver! 

Whether thou choose Cervantes' serious air, 

Or laugh and shake in Rabelais' easy chair 1 

The original hero of the Dundad was Lewis Theobald, a very 
careful and acute editor of Shakespeare's plays. In the second 
edition, Colley Cibber, who was then Poet Laureate, takes the 
place of Theobald as hero, an unenviable eminence to which he 
was not entitled ; the poem, in consequence, is to some extent injured 
by Pope’s allowing his splenetic feelings against Cibber to cany 
him loo far. In an epigram addressed to King George H-, Pope 
lets us know his opinion of Laureates : — 

Great George, such servants since ihou well canst lack, 

Oh i save the salary, and driok the sack ! 

The goddess of the Dundad is Dulness — ** the natural foe of the 
true literary mind ; and the true literary mind was typified in Pope 

* Drapitr^ with reference to the famous letters by “ M. B. Drapier,” on Wood s 
copper coinage for Ireland j BuktrUaffy from the papers on the almanac-maker 
Partridge, by ‘‘ Isaac Bickersiafl.’* 
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more strongly than perhaps in any other English author,” The 
poem was a formal declaration of war against the whole tribe of 
scribblers, scandalmongers, poetasters, and journalists. The poem 
closes with these lines : — 

Lo 1 thy dread empire. Chaos ! is restored ; 

Light dies before thy uncreAting word ; 

Thy hand, great anarch ! lets the curtain iall, 

And universal darkness buries all } 

5. The Essay on Kan. — ^The JSssay on Man appeared in the years 
* 73 * — > 734 ‘ This poem consists of four epistles addressed 10 
Lord Bolingbroke, who had given him the main idea of the poem. 
It is an attempt to vindicate the ways of God* to man ” j it applies 
pure reason to the miseries and contradictions of human life, and 
ailirms that evil and the appearances of evil arise only from our 
being able to see, not the whole, but only a small part of the 
whole. The conclusion and moral of Epistle I. of the poem are 
given in the lines : — 

. Submit. — In this, or any other sphere, 

^ Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear 5 
Safe in the hand of one disposing Power, 

Or in the natal, or the mortal, hour. . . . 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason's spile, 
vne Iniih is clear. Whatever is, is right. 

The poem is, as usual, brilliantly written ; but the thought is 
shallow, and the arguments involved and unsatisfactory. The 
reasonings in the Essay;^ says Sir Leslie Stephen, “are confused, con- 
tradictory, and often childish.* But it is the poem by which Pope 
has been known on the Continent ; and it was translated both into 
French and German. 

Much of the poem was wtillen by “ paper-sparmg Pope." as Swift called 
him, on the back of JeUers and old envelopes; and the fragmenlaiy method 
01 composition corresponds with the fragmentary character of the thoughts. 

Now backs of lellers, tho' designed 
For those who more will need 'em. 

Are filled with hints and underlined. 

Himself can scarcely read 'em. 

6. Satires and EpieUes.— Pope's Satires and EpistUs were his 
next productions. The Satires appeared from 1733 to 1735 i 
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the Epistles in 1737 and 1738. The prologue to the Satires consists' 
of the famous Epistle to Dr. Arbutknot x~ 

Friend lo my life i (which did not you prolong, 

The world had wanted many an idle song). 

This poem is probably the most characteristic of all Pope's works j it 
shows all his most brilliant qualities. “That Epistle," says Sir Leslie 
Stephen, “is his apologia. In its four hundred lines he has managed 
to compress more of his feelings and thoughts than would fill an 
ordinary autobiography.” The poem is full of the most sparkling 
wit and the most perfect lines. 

Why did I write? What sin to me unknown 
Dipt me in ink-~my parents', or my own? 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

1 lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came. 

1 left no calling for this idle trade, 

No duty broke, no father disobey'd. 

The muse but served to ease some friend, not wife, 

To help me through this long disease, my life, 

To second, Arbuthnot 1 ihy art and care. 

And teach the being you preserved, to bear. * 

Of I^rd John Hervey, son of the Earl of Bristol, whom he lashes 
under the name of Sporus, he writes 

Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 

As shallow streams run dimpling all the way. . . . 
llis wit all see-saw, between ihet and tkU^ 

Now high, now low, now master up, new miss, 

And he himself one vile antithesis. 

The Satires are generally looked upon, from the point of view 
of diction and versification, as Pope's masterpieces. The Satires 
and Epistles were called by Pope “ Imitations of Horace.” But 
they have little or nothing of Horace or of his ideas in them ; a 
line in a satire of Horace happens to give merely a starting-point 
or suggestion. These poems contain some of Pope’s best writing 
and of his most famous compliments — and a compliment from 
Pope was something to appreciate, for it was rarely given. 

Would ye lie blest ? Despise low joys, low gains ; 

Distlain whatever Cornbury disdains : 

Be virtuous, ackd be happy for your poi&s. 
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Manners with caodoar are to Benson given. 

To Berkley, every virtue under Heaven. 

Accept a miracle instead of wit ! 

In two dull lines by Stanhope's pencil writ. 

It is probable that for short and pithy apophthegms expressed 
in the choicest and neatest language, Pope stands in the front 
rank of all English writers. The following are examples 

What's fame? A fancied life in others' breath, 

A thing beyond us, even before our death. 

A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod. 

An honest maa's the noblest work of God. 

All nature Is but art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see. 

Never elated, while one man's oppressed ; 

Never dejected while another's blessed.' 

'Tis with our judgments as our watches : none 

Co just alike, yet each believes his own. 

Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow, 

The rest is all but leather or prunella.* 

Manners with fortunes, humours turn with climes, 

Tenets with books, and principles with times. 

Pope's last days were sad and pathetic. His feeble constitution 
gave way to the long strain of incessant labour and his many literary 
squabbles. A complication of disorders set in, and, attended by 
kind friends, he died at Twickenham on May 30th, 1744; he was 
buried In a vault in the church, close to the tomb of his parents. 

7. His Character and Genius. — Like many remarkable and unre- 
markable persons, Pope’s character was a bundle of striking contra- 
dictions. The weakest and most fragile frame was united with the 
most active and vigorous mind ; the most exacting of roasters, he 
was yet beloved by his servants ; always asserting his independence, 
he was '‘always anxious to lean upon some stronger nature"; a 
vicious and splenetic foe, he had some of the warmest friends in 
England; and he was always a loving and dutiful son. “I never 
in my life,” said Lord Bolingbroke, '‘knew a man that had so 

' Ruskln calls this couplet “the most complete, concise, end lofty exi>re8sion of 
moral temper existing in English weirds." 

* A woollen material, generally black, often used for the uppcis of boots. 
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tender a heart for his particular friends^ or a more general friend- 
ship for mankind.” Of his old mother (who lived till she was 
ninety) he wrote : — 

Me let the tender office long engage* 

To rock the cntdle of reposing age ; 

With lenient arts extend a mother's breath, 

Make languor smile and soothe the bed of death ; 

Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, 

And keep at least one parent from the sky. 

Rope is justly celebrated for his skilful and true drawing of types 
of character. These abound in his Esstiys and his Safins. The 
character of Alossa — the famous Duchess of Marlborough— is one 
of the most celebrated : — 

But what are these to great Atossa's mind ? 

Scarce once herself, by turns all womankind! 

Who, with herself, or others, from her l^rth 
Finds all her life one war^re upon earth : 

Shines in exposing knaves, and painting fools. 

Yet is, whate’er she hates and ridicules. . . . 

Full sixty years the world hoa l>een her trade. 

The wisest fool much lime has ever made. . . . 

Offencl her, and she knows not to forgive •, 

Oblige her, and she’ll hate you while you live.' 

The unique merit of Pope, and one for which our literature is chiefly 
indebted to him, is that he perfected the heroic couplet — a metre 
which, for ihe purposes of didactic and satirical poetry has since 
remained the chosen vehicle of expression in our language,” This 
form of verse was peculiarly adapted to his genius ; and Pope 
made himself complete master of it. He was a pupil of Dryden ; 
but in the couplet he surpassed his master. The charge that he 
made poetry ®a rimed rhetoric” is a true charge; but its rhetoric 
is a very brilliant rhetoric. Pope’s power of expression within its 
own limits was unsurpassable ; his art, when at its best, was beyond 
the reach of imitation. As a literary artist and finished workman, 
he is perhaps surpassed by Thomas Gray alone. Both believed 
and laboured in the art of pruning and polishing ; neither spared 
time nor p.iins to achieve perfection. Pope’s perfection came 
from this incessant labour, from the desire to be clear, concise, 
striking, and correct. His friend Walsh — “Knowing Walsh,' 

' Mffrai Bssayti Ep. ii. 
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as he calls him— had early pointed out to him that ‘'we never 
had one great poet that was correct, and he advised me to 
make that my study and my aim.” Pope laboured day and 

night to fill that vacant niche in the Temple of Fame to 

become a writer of finished verse, to put everything in the 
neatest way, and to give to every thought its most condensed 
and epigrammatic expression. He sat, in his own house, or in 
his garden, or in his grotto, and polished and filed his writings day 
after day, year in, year out Nothing was too small to be beneath 
his notice ; he knew that '' trifles make perfection, but that perfection 
is no trifle.” He was never wearied in altering and improving, and 
almost every line in his works was written twice over. If he was 
not a great poet, he was a great literary artist. No man could so 
condense his meaning ; no man could give to the expression of 
it such point and finish. What he aimed at was “ condensation, 
terseness, neatness, finish ” j and he succeeded in attaining every one 
of these qualities. '' Every word,” says M. T'ainc, is effective ; every 
passage must be read slowly ; every epithet is an epitome ; a more 
condensed style was never written.” Pope’s style is always "animated 
and animating ” ; but the verse, from the fixed position of the 
caesura, is always in danger of becoming monotonous. It is too 
like the regular tramp of we ll-d rilled troops. 

“Popes b«st wnUng is ih« ««scnce of convwaUon. It has the 
quick movemeftl, the boldness and the brilliance, which arc the attributes 
of ihc best talk. Of course, the apparent facility is due to con. 

scicntious labour.”— S ir Lbslir Stephen. 

8. Jonathan Swift (1667—1745) was born in Hoey’s Court, 
t>ublin. His father, who died before his son was born, was steward 
of the King's Inns in that city. Swift was educated by his uncle; 
he went to Kilkenny Grammar School at an early age, and from thence 
to Trinity College, Dublin. He was not distinguished as a student 
at ihQ University, and received his degree sptcialt gratia. At this 
period of his life his prospects were at a very low ebb, and in 1689 
he accepted a position as secretary to Sir William Temple, the 
great diplomatist, then residing at Moor Park, in Surrey. 

9. Life at Moor Park.^Swift retained this position for a period 
of about ten years, and by constant study and wide reading repaired 

*9 
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the defects of his education. He also wrote a great deal ; and, 
indeed, he says of himself that he bad written and burned, and 
written again more on all manner of subjects than almost any man 
in England.*' He was not successful in his attempts at verse ; and, 
when he showed one of his poetic productions to his kinsman, Dryden, 
it was received with a remark which he never forgot: “Cousin 
Swift, you will never be a poet.” The remark was true. Through 
Temple's aid Swift took an 4^ tundtm bachelor's degree at Oxford, 
after a short residence, and also took the degree of m.a. At Moor 
Park there resided a child named Esther Johnson, whose mother was 
a poor relation of the family ; Swift became her teacher, and the 
friendship ripened into the tenderest bonds of affectioni especially on 
the part of Stella, the name conferred on her by Swift. He took orders 
in 1694, and for a while held the living of Kilroot, near Larne ; but 
lie soon returned to Moor Park, and on Temple’s death he published 
his patron's works. Swift returned to Ireland as chaplain to the 
Deputy, Lord Berkeley, and afterguards got the living of Laracor, near 
Trim, co. Meath. Here Stella and her friend, Mrs. Dingley, came 
to reside, and the companionship of the former became the brightest 
element in the life of SwiA, and cheered his dark and gloomy spirit. 

It was while at Moor Park, and assisting Temple, chat Swift 
became thoroughly acquainted with the inner workings of English 
politics. Temple was a man of wide experience in public life, a 
distinguished diplomatist, a statesman who had been intimate with 
the last two Stuart kings and was the confidential adviser of WilliArn 
III., and who had taken a part in the highest affairs of state at 
home, and on the continenl of Europe. In the year tjiii when 
Swift was at the height of his political influence, when Prime 
Ministers and Secretaries of Stale called him “Jonathan,'’ listened 
to his advice, and even to his reproaches, he remembered and 
recalled his old experience with Temple : “ I often think," he 
says, when speaking of his own friendship with Lord BoHngbroke, 
“what a splutter Sir William Temple makes about being Secretary 
of State,” 

10. Tale of a Tnb.— His first important prose composition was 
the Ta/e of a Tub, written in 1696. This, perhaps the greatest 
of his works, is a satire on the Anglican, Roman, and Presbyterian 
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Churches, under the name of three brothers, Jack, Peter, Martin. 
Speaking of it himself in his later years, he exclaimed : ** Good 
heavens I What a genius I had when I wrote that book.’* It 
has not the great human interest of GuUiv€r‘s Travils ; but it is 
even more strikingly original, and it displays more fully the vast 
compass of his powers. He had himself understood, and indeed 
foretold, his own powers of satire, when he wrote many years 
before 

My hat«, whose lash just Heaven has long decreed, 

Shall on a day make sin and folly bleed. 

Dr. Johnson said of the TaU of a Tub, ** There is in it such 
a vigour of mind, such a swarm of thoughts, so much of nature, 
and art, and life that I don’t believe Swift could have written it.” 

His next work was the BattU of /he Boohs (1697), on the 
comparative merits of ancient and modern literature. It is purely 
satirical, and was written for the purpose of supporting Temple, 
who was drawn into the great “ Boyle and Bentley Controversy” on 
this question. 


This famous Controversy originated in France on the respective meriu of 
Ancient and modern writers. Sir. W. Temple undertook a defence of the 
former, And mentioned ihe E^tiUs 9/ PhA/arit as superior to any modern 
work. A new ecUtion of this work was produced by (he students of Christ 
Church, Oxford, under the nominal editorship of Charles Boyle, grandson of 
Earl of Orrery. An attack was mode in the preface on Bentley, the 
King s librarian, wito is said (o have behaved with some discourtesy in the 
matter of the loan of a h$. in the tibrary. In a rcjdy to Temple by Wot ton, 
A distinguished scholar of Cambridge, Bentley In a dissertation on the aulhor 
demonstrates that the E/'istUs were the work of a later age. The scholars 
0/ Oxford, provoked at this, produced an apparently crushing “examine* 
tion " of the dissertation. A year later (1659) Bentley answered with his 
DiisfrtMioHi tht E/is//a 9/ PAo/arii, which was the most scholarly 
critical work written up to that dale, and a inasteipiece of its kind. Bentley's 
triumph was complete ; and his work had far*reaching results in stimulating 
true leerning and showing the need for research in English scholarship. 


It. Journal to Stella. — In 1710 Swift was in London urging the 
claims of the Irish clergy 10 a remission of the first-fruits and 
other charges, in vrhich he succeeded after long negotiation ; at that 
time he began to write his Journal to Stella. “ h was written for 
Che person's profit, and has had indestructible attractiveness for 
every one since.” His letters contain much of what he called 
the “ little language,” a continuation of Stella's infantile prattle. 
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P.D.P.R., or Pod e far, stood for Swift himself, as the initials of 
“ Poor, dear, foolish rogue also Presto, a name gwen to him by 
the Countess of Shrewsbury. Stella is called Ppt. for “ Poppet,” 
or M.l>. for “ My dear,” and so on. Sir Leslie Stephen remarks of 
this Journal'. “Swift says that, as he writes his language, ‘he 
makes up his mouth just as if he was speaking it.* It fits the 
affectionate caresses in which he is always indulging. Nothing, 
indeed, can be more charming than the playful little prattle which 
occasionally interrupts the gossip and the sharp utterances of hope 
or resentment. In the snatches of leisure, late at night or before 
he has got up in the morning, he delights in an imaginary chat. . . . 
He caresses her letters, as Ire cannot touch her hand.” When 
Swift wrote these letters, it was without the faintest thought of 
publication. There is nothing in our literature at all comparable to 
Swift’s Journal^ and in none of his works are the extraordinary 
and varied qualities of his character and genius so fully revealed. 
He drops in an instant from the gayest and most delightful chit- 
chat, to epoch-marking incidents of history and secrets of state ; 
while his flashing wit and personal predilections illumine or destroy 
a character at a stroke. Permeating all is his affection for Stella, 
and his need for her love and sympathy, without which the Journal 
could not have been written. The following is an extract 


“1 was at the Queen's chapel tivday, but she was not there. Mr. St. 
John, lorO BoUngbroke's brother, came this day at noon with an express 
from Utrecht, ‘ that the t>cacc is signed by all the ministers there, but those 
of the emperor, who will likewise sign in a few days j * so that now the gfwi 
work is in effect done and I believe it will appear a most excellent pea« for 
Europe, particularly for England. Addison and I, and some others, dm^ 
with lord BoUngbroke, and sale with him till twelve. We were very c , 
but yet N^hen ue grew warm, we Ulked in a friendly manner of party. 
Addison raised his objections, and lord BoUngbroke answer^ them w h 
great complaisance. Addison began lord Somers's health, which ' 

but I bid him not name lord Wharton s, for I would not pledge it ; 
lord BoUngbroke frankly, that Addison loved lord Wharton as Uulc w • 
so we laughed, etc. Well, but you are glad of J 

trimmer. not you ? A, for B.D. (Mr.. Dioglcy, Stella’. ^ 
doubt her. Why, now, if I did not think Ppt. hid been . violent Tory, 

D.P. the greater Whig of the two I H is late. Night, m.d. 

Much has been «ri.tcn on the subject of Swift’s relation >vith 
Stella, and the question of their marriage has never been settled. 
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no decisive proof of it exists; but there is strong circumstantial 
evidence that it did take place. His relationship with another Esther, 
Miss Vanhomrigh, has brought on him much censure. She had 
a passionate attachment for Swift, and he immortalised her in the 
poem Cadfttus and Vantssay the former word being an anagram 
for Decantts (Dean) — Swift himself. She followed him to Ireland, 
and took up her abode in her own house at Celbridgo, ten miles 
from Dublin. This complication ended in a letter written by 
Vanessa to Stella in 1723, which the latter showed to Swift. He 
rode out to Celbridge, cast the letter down before her, it is 
said with angry countenance, and departed. He never saw her 
again, and the unhappy kidy died within the year. 

12. Change of Polities. — Swift's secession from the Whig party has 
also given rise to much needless criticism and blame. Disgusted with 
their policy and their treatment of himself, he had joined the Tory 
party in 1710. The ministers later on told Swift that they had 
made up their minds to have him on their side, as they had been afraid 
of nobody but him. In a few months he had worked his way into 
the innermost circle of politicians, with Harley, Bolingbroke, Somers, 
Halifax ; in fact during this stay in London he was the central 
figure, not only in the world of letters, but in the world of politics. 
Pope, Arbuthnut, Addison, Steele, and Gay were among his intimate 
friends. No English writer ever gained such a position ; no repre- 
sentative of the press, no editor of any journal, however powerful, 
has ever wielded influence so great. Pamphlet after pamphlet 
came from his pen, in which he lashes his laic friends the Whigs 
With all his rnastery of irony, satire, .ind invective. This powerful 
advocacy, for which he took no emolument, appeared in the pages 
of The Examiner y and in Ttu Conduet cf the Allies^ The Public Spirit 
of the Whi^Sy and other pamphlets. But for himself no benefit 
came to Swift from these important connections, although he was 
strenuous in the just claims of others. The man who had written 
Th Tale of the Tub was considered unfit for a bishopric, and in 
his lanij)oon, The Windsor Proptucy^ he had hopelessly ofiended 
the Duchess of Somerset, then all powerful with Queen Anne. 
Instead of being appointed to an English bishopric, to which he 
’ispired, he was only created in 1713 Dean of St. Patrick’s, in 
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Dublin. His Journal to Sitlla tells the story of the contemptible 
struggle : “ Neither can I feel joy,” he writes, “ at passing my 
days in Ireland ; and I confess, I thought the ministry would not 
let me goj but perhaps they can't help it” A year later Harley 
and Bolingbroke quarrelled, and all Swift’s influence failed to 
mend the breach between them. With the fall of the Tories and 
the accession of the House of Hanover, Swift’s political connection 
ceased, and he retired to Dublin a disappointed man, and to what 
to him was banishment. 

13. The Urapier Letters. — In the year 1724 Swift, ever eager to 
damage the Whig Government, produced the I>r after Letters, a 
pamphlet which had a most remarkable result. A man called 
William Wood had received from the Government a patent to 
supply Ireland with a coinage of copper halfpence; and, as the 
difference between the intrinsic and the actual value of tlie copper 
coinage was enormous, Swift believed he saw in it an attempt to 
exploit the poverty of Ireland, and was determined to defeat it. 
Ho accordingly published the scries of famous letters signed 
“ M. D. Drapier.” Swift said he would rather be hanged than 
have his property taxed with seventeen shillings In the pound, at 
the will and wisl^ of the venerable Mr. Wood, He prophesied 
that the farmers must rob or beg or leave the country ; the 
shopkeepers in every town must break or starve ; the landlord 
will hoard up all his good money to send to England and keep 
some poor tailor or weaver in his house, who will be glad to get 
bread at any rate ; and the poor man, who wants a quart of two- 
penny ale, will have to pay to the publican twenty pence of Wood s 
money for it. The English Government offered a reward of 
;£3 oo for the discovery of the author of the fourth letter. A 
prosecution of the printer was ordered, but the grand jury of 
Dublin threw out the bill against him j and Swift gained a complete 
victory. In a letter to Pope a few years later, Swift says that as 
he walks the streets a thousand hats are lifted to him, and blessings 
come from all quarters. When he returned from England in 172^ 
the people ran to the churches and rang the bells. They lighted 
bonfires on the neighbouring hills, and escorted him with a guard 
of honour to the Deanery. 
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14. GiUliver's Travelfl.— This latter visit to England was of 
importance, for on his return he produced the most popular of all 
his works, Gullivtrs Travels, which was published in 1726. “The 
chief end 1 propose to myself," said Swift, “ is to vex the world 
rather than to divert it.” But he certainly diverted it ; for the book 
has been the delight of young and old for nigh two hundred years. It 
is one of the most delightful books for children ever written. An 
Irish bishop said that the book was full of improbable lies j and for 
his part he hardly believed a word of it. Old Sarah Jennings, the 
Duchess of Marlborough, was in raptures about it, and could dream 
and talk about nothing else. She recognised the truth of the satire. 
She declared that it gave “ the most accurate account of kings, 
ministers, bishops, and courts of justice that is possible to be writ.” 
Thus the book had a two-fold triumph— a triumph as an amusing 
story and as a magnificent satire. The hrst two parts have added 
to the innocent mirth of mankind for generations ; but in the fourth 
part the description of men as Yahoos is a terrible satire upon 
human nature, and an awful Instance of how far that satva 
indignat io, to use his own words, could carry Swift. Swift, in a 
letter to Pope, has said ; “ 1 heartily hate and detest that animal 
called man, although I heartily love John, Peter, Thomas, and 
so forth ” — that is, Swift detested humanity as a race, but was 
capable of great affection for certain select specimens of it. The 
satire wliich describes the quarrels that arose out of the impor- 
tant di/Tcrences between high bools and low-heeled shoes, upon 
breaking one's egg at the big or little end, the party intrigues 
which are settled by the courtiers being ordered 10 cut capers on 
the tight rope, are intended 10 point out the contemptible character 
of most of the party squabbles of politicians. Swift's mind was 
of the practical English type ; it was highly logical and rational, but 
wanting in the finer elements of imagination, romance, and emotion 
which arc the essentials of poetry. He wrote much verse — squibs, 
satires, and epigrams — but all of a mechanical kind, and he 
speaks of poetry as a “morbid secretion from the brain.” He 
shows, however, great skill in his verse, and handled the octosyllabic 
metre with much vigour and force. In addition to Cadenus and 
Vantisa, the poem entitled The Grand Question Debated and his 
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lines On the Death of Dr, Swft are excellent examples of his 
varied powers, and perhaps the best of his lighter vein. 

J5. His Last Tears. — His last years were filled with darkness 
and gloom : “ it was but the outside shell of Inm that lived.” In 
the beginning of 1742 it ^'-as necessary to appoint guardians of his 
person and his property. He liad spoken of dying in Dublin like 
a poisoned rat in a hole ; his temper turned sour and ungovern- 
able ; his habits of parsimony became the hardest avarice. The 
perpetual vertigo and the deafness, which had at different times 
tormented him, now became permanent. He could not read, he 
was a helpless wreck; but during all this time he never talked 
nonsense or said a foolish thing. He was buried side by side 
with Stella in his own Cathedral of St. Patrick's, Dublin, Thackeray 
thus describes the closing scene 

*' He was always alone, alone and gnashing in the darkness, except when 
Stella's sweet smite came an<l shone upon lam. When that went, silence and 
utter night closed over him. An immense genius : an awful downfall and 
ruin. So great a man he seems to me, that thinking of him is like thinking 
of an empire falling/' 

In appearance Swift was tall, strong, and well-built; of a dark 
complexion, an aquiline nose, and bbek, bushy eyebrows which 
overarched a pair of strong flashing blue eyes. *' His eyes,” said 
Pope, “ are as azure as the heavens, and with a charming archness 
in ihcm ; but in general they were full of sternness and gloom." 

If we inquire into the character of Swift we shall find it full 
of contradictions, far beyond wh.it is the common lot of mankind. 

(i) Thackeray says of him : ** His journals and a thousand anecdotes of 
him relate his kind acts and honest and rough manners; his hand was con- 
stantly stretched out to relieve an honest man." 

(ii) Sir I^slie Stephen also says: **Ko man had stronger affections than 
Swift, no man suHered more keenly when they were wounded ; no man 
ever threw hiinstlf more heartily into the service of his friends. He declared 
that in (he days of his influence he had done fifty times more for hlty people 
who had done him no service than Temple had done for him." 

He defined a good style as the right word in the right place, and 
this definition is a not inapt description of his own style. It has 
three characteristics — strength, clearness, and directness. Many of 
his apophthegms have got into common use, for example : — 
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Wfi have just religion enough to make us hate, but not enough to make 
v$ love one another 

When a true genius appears in the world, you may know him by this 
infallible sign, that the dunces are all in coofederacy against him. 

Censure is the tax a man pays (0 the public for bcii% eminent, 

Bread is the staff of life. 

Complaint is the latest tribute Heaven receives and the sincercst part 
of our devotion. 

The Stoical scheme of supplying our wants by lopping off our desires is 
like cutting off our feet when we want shoes. 

The thing, fluency of speech in many men and most women i* owing to 
a scarcity of matter and scarcity of w^s. So |>eoplc come faster out of 
a church when it is almost empty than when a crowd is at the door. 


16- Jolxn Arbuthnot (1667 — 1735), otic of the hand of great 
wits, including Pope, Swift, Prior, and Gay, was born in the parish 
of Arbuthnot, in Kincardineshire, and studied at Aberdeen, Oxford, 
and St. Andrews. He took a degree in medicine at the last, 
settled in London, and was appointed physician to Queen Anne 
in 1705, He was the chief contributor, with Pope and Swift, 
to the Memoirs of Martinus S^ribUrus^ a satirical work on the. 
false tastes in learning of that age. Arbuthnot’s chief conlributions 
to literature are, however, the History of fohn Bull and The Art 
of PoUtUal Lying. I'hcsc arc characterised by a fine vein of wit 
and humour, altogether wanting in that savage bitterness which 
prevails in so much of Swift's writings. The political characier 
of these works gives them little interest for the reader of the 
present day, The object of the History of John Bull >v*as to 
ridicule the war of the Spanish Succession and ihc J)ukc of 
Marlborough. I'hc w'ar is presented as a law-sult, in wliich Squire 
South (Austria), Nicholas Frog (the Dutch), Lord Strutt (Spain), 
Lewis Haboon (Franco), and John Bull (England) are engaged. 
Humphrey Horn (Marlborough) is John Bull’ s attorney. 

John Bull, as he is known to us in the pages of Puneh^ is but 
i reproduction under varying conditions of Arbuihnot’s original 
creation ; and the popul.ir conception to-day, of an individual 
embodying our insular characteristics, hardly differs from the 
ciBlUcenih-ceniury prototype 


llull, m the main, wa^ an honest, plain-clealing fellow, choleric, hoKl, 
ami of a very uiicoosianl lcin|>er ; lie clfca<lcd not okl Uwls either M 
l>ackswonl, single falchion, or ciulgcl-j.lay ; b«i then he was very ajU lo 
quarrel wilh his best friends, cspecblly if ihcy prcien<Ic<I to govern him } if 
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you flattered him, yon might lead him like a child. John’s temper depended 
very much upon the air ; his sjMrils rose and fell with the weather'glass. 
John was quick, and understood his business very well ; but no man alive 
was more careless in looking into his aceompts, or more cheated by partners, 
apprentices, and servants. This was occasioned by bis being a boon-com- 
panion, loving his bottle and his diversion ; for, to say truth, no man kept 
a belter house than John, nor spent his money more generously. 


17. Matthew Prior (1664—17*1) was one of the brightest, 
liveliest, and gayest of the minor poets of the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. In point of time, he was the first, and, in 
point of ability, he is probably still the first, writer of what 
are called vtrs dc iocUte. He was educated at Westminster 
School, under the famous Dr. Busby, and afterwards at St. John’s* 
College, Cambridge (the college of Wordsworth). Having become 
attached to the diplomatic service, he succeeded John Locke as 
Commissioner of Trade in 1699, and in 171a was sent as our 
Ambassador to Paris. Here he became involved in intrigues 
connected with the succession to the throne of England; Prior 
was eager to see James III. succeed his half-sister Anne, and 
this cost the poet two years* imprisonment during the triumph 
of the Whig Party. He died at WImpole (the country seat of 
Harley, the great Tory statesman), in Cambridgeshire. His 
longest poems are Alma ; oty The Progress of the Mind^ and 
Solomon; ory The Vanity of the World* Both of these are 
written In what used to be called octosyllabic metre— that is, 
iambic tetrameter ; and tlie style is modelled on ^ Butler^s 
Hudibras* His shorter poems are his best; and his “tnurophant 
caricature” of Boilcau’s ode on the Uking of the fortress of 
Namur is one of the most sparkling kux d^ esprit in the English 
language. It is to “Mat Prior” that we owe the cessation of 
the over-wearied couplet of Pope, and the introduction of the gay 
tripping measure of the anapaestic tetrameter:— 

What 1 speak, my fair Chloe, and what I write, shows 
The difference there is betwixt nature and art : 

I court others in verse ; but I love thee in prose : 

And they have my whimsies; but thou hast my heart. 

So when I am wearied with wandering all day; 

To thee, my delight, in the evening I come : 

No matter what beauties I saw in my way : 

They were but my visits, but thou art my home. 
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As an epigrammatist he has no superior among English poets. 
The following epigrams are well known s' 

To John I owed great obligation ; 

But John, uohappily, Ibouglit fit 
To publish It to all (he nation: 

Sure John and I are more than quit 

Yes, every poet is a fool: 

By deroonstration Ned can show it: 

Happy, could Ned’s inverted rule 
Prove every fool to be a poet 

Prior bad the charm and lightness and grace of the best French 
poets ^ he had gaiety and wit, a certain taking air, and the 
lightest whimsical touch in metre and in phrasing. 

( 1 ) Prior also wrote a vernon of TAt A^nf'^rvwn Maid (see p. 43), 
which be called H<ury and Emma. Tlie difTcrence between the style and 
moral atmosphere of the fifteenth and of the eighteenth century could not 
be better seen than in these (wo versions of (he same set of events. The 
following is a verse from Prior 

And wnih her stature still her charms increased, 

Thro* all the Isle her beauty was confessed; 

Oh I what perfections must that vin*in share, 

Who fairest is esteemed where all are t*tir? 

This is simply the decadent and mechanical drone of the rimed*hcroic metre, 
containing little cither of nature, or of art, or of human feeling. 

(ii) ** lie turns ufT with facility little jesting poems on a dinner, a lady ; 
he is gallant, a man of society, a pleasant siory*ieller, epicurean; in short, 
he is an accom])lishcd man of the work), as times went, will: a correct and 
flowing style, having at command a light and noble vcr>c.”>— T ains. 

18. Joha Gay (1688—1732) was a Devonshire m.'irt, w'ho, when 
liis parents died in reduced circumstances, was apprenticed to 
a sllk-merccr in the Strand. A\*cary of the shop and the counter, 
he broke away and obtained ihc post of secretary to the Duchess 
of Monmouth. In this position he gave himself to literature, and 
wrote poems, comedies, .and even tragedies. He was the inlimate 
friend of Pope and Swift, and was mucli beloved by llKm for 
himself, for his wit, his good temper, and his good nature. Pope 
wrote of him: — 

Of cDsnners gentle, of .vflcctions mild ; 

In wit, a man; sim])l»ci(y, a child. 

He is best known for his Triria ; or. The Art of Walkhig the 
a mock-heroic poem; by his in imitation 
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of La Fontaine, but never coming within reach of the French 
poet's subtle ease and exquisite art ; and by his Optra— 

a play which “took the town.” At the end of his life he was 
received by the Duchess of Queensberry into her house, and 
petted there. There is genuine poetry in his ballad, “Twas 
when the seas were roaring”; and there is also healthy poetic 
feeling in Black’tytd Susan : William, the sailor, says to his 
wife 

Though baUle call me from thy arms, 

Let not rey |>reuy Susan mourn ; 

Though cannons roar, yet, safe from harms, 

William shall lo his Lear return. 

Love turns aside the balls that roucHl me fly. 

Lest precious tears should drop from Susan's eye. 

The idea of the power of Love turning aside musket^balls is in 
the fme old-fasltioned ro<o<o style of the eighteenth century. 
When, in his Trivia^ he gives an accouiu of the Thames being 
frozen over, and of a fair held on the ice, he lapses into the 
purely mechanical and conventional stylo of the age:— 

Wheels o'er the harilened waters smoothly glide, 

And rare with whitened tracks the slippery tide. 

Here the fat cook piles high the biasing Are, 

And scarce the spit can turn the steer entire; 

Booths sudden hide the Thames, long streets appear, 

And numerous games proclaim the crowded fair. 

" Tlie traditional character of Gay. as of a kind of human lap*dog. without 
any vice except extreme self-indulgence, has been little disturbed. . • < 
Ills faults are perennial sense expressed in good, though not quite 
perennial, verse." — S aintsbury. 

19. Edward Yo’ong (16S3— 1765) was educated at Winchester 
School and Oxford, where he became a Fellow of All Souls' College. 
He >vroie several Ir^edies, and after a varied career took orders arid 
was presented lo a living in Herlfordsbire. Disappointment in 
worldly success, and domestic affliction, no doubt intensified in him 
a tendency to morbid and melancholy reflection. This is shown in 
his chief work, the Night Thoughts, a didactic poem in blank verse | 
it consists of nine nigh is, and moralises on “ Life, • 

“ Immortality,” the “ Christian Triumph,” and kindred subjects. t 
was very popular owing to its serious nature, and the gloomy religious 
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spirit that pervades itj but it betrays affectation, a straining 
after effect, an endeavour to create an impression which the poet 
himself did not feel. Yet he writes with ease, and with a power 
that recalls Milton, though without Milton's sustained majesty and 
grandeur. Young had a vivid imagination, a ready aptness for 
illustration, and a fertility of expression which make many passages 
and lines linger in the memory. The following will illustrate this 

Tit«d Nature’s sweet mlorer, balmy Sleep 1 
He, (ike the world, his ready vmt pays 
‘Where Fortune smiles ; the wretched he forsakes ; 

Swift on his downy pinion Ales from woe, 

And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. . . . 

Night, sable goddess i from her ebon throne, 

In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'er a slumbering world. 

De wise to*day ; 'tis madness to defer. ' 

Procrastination is the thief of time. 

All men think all men mortal but themselves. 

As if an angel spoke, 

I feel the solemn sound. 

And can eternity belong to me. 

Poor iwnsioner on the bounties of an hour^ 

20. Sir Samuel Garth (1661—1719) was born in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, and educated at Ingleton and Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
In 1687 he went to Leyden to study physic. He returned to London, 
and in 1693 was elected a Fellow of the College of Physicians. 
In the Harveian* oration, delivered by him in 1697, he suggested a 
scheme for establishing a dispensary where the poor could obtain 
medical advice and prescriptions free of cost. This scheme was 
defeated by the efforts of the apothecaries of London ; and in 1699 
Garth published his poem, TAt Dhp€ns<xr}\ in support of his views 
of outdoor medical relief. The poem describes a mock Homeric 
battle between the physicL-ins and apothecaries. Garth also produced 
an edition of Ovid’s Mefamorphostt, and wrote dedications for other 
translations of the classics. He was knighted on the accession of 
George I., and is described by Pope “as the best natured of men.” 

' Harvciaji, from WMliam Harvey (1S7«“«657;, diwovercr of the circulation 
ibc blood. 
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21. Thomas PameU (1679— 1718) was born in Dublin, graduated 
in 1693 in Trinity CoUege, and seven years later took holy 
orders. He became a friend of Swift's, and wrote papers for 
Addison in The Spectator The Guardian. In 1713 he published 
his poetical Essay on ike Different Styles of Poetry^ which gained 
high encomiums from Swift, but met with little popular success. He 
contributed four poems to Steele's Poetical Miscellanies^ and became 
a member of the Scriblerus Club, to which Pope, Arbuthnot, Swift, 
and others also belonged. His collected poems were posthumously 
published, of which one only, The Hermit^ founded on a tale in 
the Gesta Romanorum} is at all generally known. These poems 
excited considerable attention at the time of their publication, and 
had a marked influence not only on Young and Blair, but on Gay, 
Collins, and Goldsmith. 

22. Thomas Tickell (1686 — 1740) was a friend of Addison and 
a well-known figure in the great literary coterie of Queen Anne’s 
reign. In 1712 he published a poem On the Prospect of Peaect 
which is praised by Addison in The Spectator y especially for its 
sparing use of classical allusions and imagery, then immoderately 
employed by most writers. He contributed verses to Steele’s 
Poetical Miscellanies, and papers to Tke Spectator and The Guardian j 
and in 1715 appeared his translation of the First Book of 
the Iliad, simultaneously with Pope’s version of the same. The 
latter, of course, completely killed the former production. Tickell 
published occasional Epistles and Odes \ the best known is his Elegy 
on tke Death of Mr. Addison, who appointed him his literary executor. 
In 1724 he obtained the post of Secretary to the Lords Justices of 
Ireland, under the Viceroyalty of Lord Carteret, and resided at 
Glasnevin, near Dublin, where he was on terms of friendly intimacy 
with Swift. He died at Bath in 1740, but was buried at Glasnevin, 
in which church tliere is a tablet to his memory. His Colin and 
Lucy was considered by Gray and Goldsmith one of the best 
ballads in the language. 

23. Allan Bamsay (1686 — 1758) was bom at Leadhills, Lanark- 
shire. His family, though in a humble position, was descended 

' Cesta Remau^rHHi, a popnl&i collection of tales in Latin, compiled about 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
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from the Ramsays of Cockpon, a branch of the Ramsays of 
Dalhousie, “ of an auld descent>“ as the poet himself says. He 
was educated at Crawford vilk^e school till the death of his 
mother in 1701, when he was apprenticed by his stepfather to 
a wigmaker in Edinbui^h. On completing his apprenticeship he 
started in business for himself, and soon attained independence. 
In 171s he was one of the founders of the "Easy Club," a Jacobite 
society, to which he was appointed "laureate*'; he cultivated his 
riming faculties, and issued, from time to time, broadsheets of 
occasional poems, which were sold at a penny each. About 1716 
he abandoned his business of wigmaking for that of bookselling, 
and published CkrUfS’Kirk on tht Gr€€n, variously attributed to 
James I. and James V. of Scotland, to which he added two cantos 
of his own composition. His shop was soon the favourite meeting- 
place for the men of letters of the northern metropolis. His 
collected poems were published by subscription in 1721, and 
realised four hundred guineas. He also published a volume of 
FabUs and Ta/es, mostly translated from La Fontaine^ and others ; 
and in 1723 produced the J^atr Assanbly^ the most original poem 
which had yet appeared from his pen. Many traditional ballads and 
lyrics were collected by him, which he issued from time to time 
under such titles as The Tea TabU Afueefbany, Evergnen^ etc,, 
containing many songs of his own composition, which hold a per- 
manent place in popular favour. 'I'he best known are The Yellow 
Haired Laddie^ The Lass 0* Patie's Aiill^ and Loehaber No Afore. 
To a copy of The Ever gret tty which he read as a boy, Sir Walter 
Scott attributed his earliest impulses towards balM literature. In 
1725 Ramsay produced his pastoral drama, the Gentle She/he rd, 
which at once captured (he popular taste; it ran through ten editions 
in a quarter of a century, and was performed on the stage in Edinburg!) 
in 1729. In 1730 Ramsay ceased to write, and in 1755 retired from 
business ; he died at the age of seventy-two, and was buried in Old 
Grey Friars' Churchyard, where there is a monument to his memory. 
His poems, while failing to attain any high level of refinement or 
imaginative faculty, possess, nevertheless, the genuine poetic note of 

' Jean dt La Koniabc, bora i6ai, died 1695. Tbe most noted French wriier 
of fables. 
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truthfulness to life. His lyrics are often coarse, but are yet instinct 
with humour; and all through his work runs a vein of rural jollity 
characteristic of the peasant life which he depicts. The work of 
Allan Ramsay forms the connecting link between the Scotch 
writers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and their great 
successor Robert Burns, and indeed his inHuence on Che latter 
cannot be overlooked. 

The following are two stanzas from a song in Tta Talfie 
Miscellany : — 

O Sandy, why leaves (hou thy Nelly to mourn ^ 

Tby presence would ease me 
When nne thing could ptea&e me ; 

Now dowie ' I sigh on (he l«nk of the bum, 

And (hrough (he wood, laddie, until (hou return. 

Though woods now are bonny, and mornings are clear, 

While lavrocks’ are singing, 

And primroses springing. 

Vet nane o* them pleases my eye or my ear, 

When through the wood, laddie, ye dinna* appear. 


* doleful. 


* skylarks. * do not. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ABDISOK AND HIS COHTHMFOHA&ISS. 

j. First Hewspap^rs, — It is difficult for us, in an age remarkable 
for ihe multiplicity of newspapers and journals of every class and 
kind, to realise what life was at a time when these did not exist. 
Until the commencement of the eighteenth century no daily paper 
existed in the United Kingdom, and the great stream of journalistic 
publications of our time can be traced to very small and very poor 
beginnings. Before the great Civil War of the seventeenth century, 
items of news were issued occasionally ; but during it a number 
of weekly papers appeared, such as Thf Englhh Pott, the rival 
MtreurUt, and others. Tko London Gazette, which still exists, 
appeared in 1665, while the Court was at Oxford ; and in 16S0 Sir 
Roger Lestrange, who had previously published papers, was made 
Censor of the Press. T/i^ Daily Couranf was started in 1709, and 
was the first daily newspaper that appeared in the United Kingdom, 
A few years earlier Daniel Defoe, an indefatigable news«vvriter, had 
publiihed The Rtvie%i\ which appeared three times weekly. But 
the papers which met the great social want of the time, and wliich 
ran more on the lines of the literary journals of our own day, 
were The Tailer and The Spectator, both founded by Richard Steele, 
though the latter journal is more noubly connected with the name 
of Joseph Addison. 

2. Joseph Addison (1672—1719), one of the greatest masters 
of English prose, was born at Milston, near Amesbury, Wiltshire, 
the son of the Rev. Lancelot Addison, afterwards Dean of Lichfield. 
At the age of fifteen he entered Queen’s College, Oxford, and was 
afterwards elected Fellow of Magdalen. A finished Utin scholar, 
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and an ardent student, he was yet of a shy, reserved temperament, 
and of a thoughtful and speculative turn of mind. Addison was 
intended for the Church, but having attracted the attention of 
Charles Montague, a patron of learning (afterwards Lord Halifax, 
and leader of the Whig party), he was presented with a pension 
of ^£300 to travel abroad. This was done chiefly with the view 
of strengthening the Whig party with a young literary aspirant. 
Addison made excellent use of the opportunities thus alforded; 
he visited France, Switzerland, Italy, and Germany, acquiring new 
stores of knowledge and experience of life, the fruits of which 
were fully reaped in his writings of later years. In the fourth 
book of the Dunciad Pope satirises a young .fCneas and his 
travels abroad, who Is presented to Dulness, and whom she “frees 
from the sense of shame ’* ; — 

Intrepid then o*er »eas and land he flew ; 

Europe he saw, arxd Europe saw him too . . . . 

Tried alt kort-d'mHvrts^ all liqueurs defined, 

Judicious drank, and greatly daring dined ; 

Dropped the dull lumber of the Latin store. 

Spoiled his own language, and acquired no more. 

On the death of William III., Addison’s pension ceased and he 
returned home, to gain in 1704 his first real literary triumph. The 
Ministry, anxious to celebrate the great victory of Blenheim in 
verse, through the recommendation of Halifax committed its 
composition to Addison, and The Campaign appeared. It was 
immediately successful ; it pleased the Ministry and caught the public 
taste. The poem received its full — in fact excessive — measure of 
praise, largely due to the following happy passage 

Twos ihrn greot Marlborough's mighty soul was proved 
That in the shock of charging hosts unmoved, 

Amidst confusion, horror, and despair, 

Examined all the dreadful scenes of war. . . . 

So when an angel by Divine command 
With rising tempests shakes a guilty land. 

Such as of late o^er pale Briltnnia post, 

Calm and serene he drives the furious blast ; 

And pleased th’ Alm^hty’s orders to perform. 

Rides in the whirlwiitd and directs the storm « 

For the support the poem gave the Whig Ministry, Addison was 
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rewarded with a post worth ;^2oo, and from this onward, while 
the Whigs were in power, his career was highly successful, and 
he finally rose to be Secretary of State. He became member 
of Parliament, but his diffidence prevented him ever taking part 
in debate. In 1709 Addison became secretary to Lord \Vharton, 
who was appointed Lord- Ueu tenant of Ireland, and during his 
residence in Dublin he contributed his first essays to his friend 
Steele’s venture, The TatUr. 

3. Riohard Steele (167 2 — 17 29} was of^^oglo-irish* parentage, like 
Swift, Congreve, Goldsmith, Sterne, and Burke, one of the group 
that fills so prominent a place in tlic literary and political history 
of the eighteenth century. Steele was bom In Dublin, but spent 
little time in Ireland, for his father, who was an attorney, died 
when his son had reached the age of five* Through the influence 
of the Duke of Ormond^ Steele gained admission to Charterhouse 
in 1684, where he formed a friendship with Addison which was 
practically life-long, and one of the most fruitful that the history of 
literature can show. After a period of five years at school, Steele 
went to Oxford, first to Christ Church, and soon after to Merton, 
where he stayed three years. At this time the country was deep 
m war, and the young student was attracted to a more stirring life 
than the meadows of Oxford afforded. He enlisted in a regiment 
of Horse Guards then commanded by Ormond, but soon received 
a commission in the Coldstream Guards, and was aflenvards pro- 
moted to be captain in the Fusiliers, his military career lasting 
about twenty years.. 

The first work of Steele’s that attracted attention was The Christian 
Hero, written in 1 701. " (o fix,” as he says, “ upon his own mind a 
strong impression of virtue and religion in opposition to a stronger 
propensity towards unwarrantable pleasures." That this moral and 
religious work was comiwsed in all sincerity we can, judging from the 
tone of his later essays, have no doubt, and none knew the tempta- 
t^^ons of tiarrack life better than Steele. Wayward and impulsive 
himself, yet with an earnest desire to do right, Steele’s whole life was 
a struggle against that kindliness of heart and nature which too 
often led him to err ; he was most imprudent in money matters 
was constantly in debt, and thus sulTered from all the worry and 
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trouble that debt entails. In the next four years Steele wrote the 
comedies Tfu Fnnfral^, The Lying Lover ^ and The Tender Husband \ 
but these were not a success on the stage. The public who 
appreciated the dramas of the Restoration were not prepared to 
receive with approbation plays that moved on a higher plane of 
morality ; the taste of the time had yet to be improved by the 
good sense and delicate satire of The Tatler and The Spectator. Steele 
now entered fully into the field of politics, and received from the 
Government the editorship of The Gazette^ an office which gave him 
the opportunity of utilising news in a new venture, and the result 
was The Tatler^ which he started in 1709. The public about that 
time had been kept amused by Swift and other wits in the predictions 
of Isaac Bickerstaff," an assumed name, in which the death of 
Partridge, a noted impostor, astrologer, and almanack maker, was 
announced This was in duo lime so circumstantially described 
that Partridge in vain tried to prove he was alive, and to arrest 
the consequent damage to his trade in duping the public. Steele 
assumed the name of Isaac Blckerstaff” in addressing his readers 
through the pages of The Tuier. 

. 4 * Tatler. — The purpose of The Tatler Steele expounds in 

the first number : " This paper is to expose the false arts of life ; 
to pull off the disguises of cunning, vanity, and affectation, and to 
recommend a general simplicity in our dress, our discourse, and 
our behaviour.” It appeared three limes weekly, at the price of 
a penny, and at once attained a decided measure of success \ its 
publication may be said to mark definitely the beginning of modern 
journalism. 


Addison was in office in Ireland when The TaZ/tfr appeared, but he 
soon began to contribute to Its pages; this help Steele warmly acknow- 
ledged, saying, indeed, I was undone by my auxiliary,” and that 
he “ could not subsist without dependence on him.” The paper 
ran for one year and nine months, and in 1710, on the fall of 
the Whig Ministry', Addison lost his office, worth i 

but Steele was left his Commissionership of Stamps, on the under- 
standing that he was not to write against the new Government. 
He brought The Tatler to a close, and announced a new daily 
paper soon to be published. 
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s- The 8peotator.-On March ist. 1711, TAe S/Kia/ar up. 
peared. Politics were excluded in the new journal; it was to 
deal with literature, matters of taste, and social life ; its success was 
immense, and it was read throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. TTie character sketches in Tht S/xctalor have delighted 
every generation of readers since they were created, and Sir Roger 
de Coverley is a permanent figure in the gallery of literary 
portraits. The paper ran through 555 numbers, and ceased in 
December, 17, a. It was published in seven volumes, and ex- 
tended by Addison to an eighth, which contains some of the 
finest of his essays. " 


(0 Of 271 essays in Tht TaiUry Steele aiwean to have written • 
A<]d:son» 4» ; and Iwih together. 36. Of 555 essays in Th€ Sfc<i^hr, Addison 
was responsible for 274 ; and Steele. 236. 

(ii) It is scarecly 100 much to say that these papers, and especially Tht 
Spettaitr^ taught (he eighteenth ceniury how it should, and especially how 
it should not, behave in public places, from churches to theatres 1 what 
books It should like, and how it should like them . . . ; end it is still a 
htlle astonishing to find with what docUity (he century obeyed and learnt 
Its lesson.”— SAlNTSBUJtY. 


6. Addison’s Onto.— In 1713 Addison produced tho tragedy 
of Cato, which was a success for the time, but soon failed to 
hold its position on the stage. Addison was entirely devoid of 
dramatic genius ; he had grace, irony, subtlety, and delicate humour 
in describing character ; but he had no strong imagin.itive sympathy 
with the deep passions of men and women, or the tragic actions 
to which they lead. He wanted force; he was deficient in the 
higher creative dramatic faculty, and in the power of analysing 
the motives which govern the actions and mould the characters 
of men. The character of Cato in Addison’s play is a cold 
abstraction, giving utterance in correct but unimpassioned language 
to philosophic sentiments. The best that can be said of the play 
is what Pope wrote in the prologue to it : 

Virtue confessed in human shape he draws, 

What Plato ihoi^hi, and godlike Cato was: 

No common object to your sight displays, 

Hut what with pleasure heav*n itself snr\vy%, 

A brav-e man strolling in the storms of late, 

And greatly tailing, with a falling rate. 
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The play is filled wilh sententious maxims that are frequently 
quoted, like — 

*Tis not in mortals lo command success. 

But we*U do more, Sempronios, we*ll deserve it, 

A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. 

The woman that deliberates is lost. 

Where vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 

The post of honour is a private station. 

7. Last Years, — Soon after the cessation of TAe Spectaicr^ 
Steele issued The Guardian^ but, as has been said, '‘it began in 
dulness and ended in a tempest of faction.” Addison started in 
1715 The Freeholder^ in support of the House of Brunswick; he 
again obtained office, married the Countess of Warwick, and in 
1717 was appointed one of the Secretaries of State. One of 
the most amiable and beloved of men, he yet had an unfortunate 
quarrel with Pope, no doubt due to the jealousy and envy of the 
poet. It is to this diflercnce that we owe the famous satire on 
Addison in Pope’s to Arbuthnot'. 

Blest with each talent and each art to please, 

And l)orn to write, converse, and live with ease .... 

Willing lo wound, and yet afraid lo sirike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike .... 

Dreading e cn fools, by flatterers besieg’d 
And so obliging, that he ne’er oblig'd { 

Who IhjI mirsi laugh, if such a man there 1>c? 

Who would not weep, if Atiicus were he ? 


Steele had during this time become a vigorous and eager politician 
and pamphleteer ; he sat in Parliament as member for Slockbridge, 
and was expelled from the House for the publication of a pamphlet 
called The Crisis. The political strife in which he was engaged 
drove him farther apart from Addison, and the last few years of the 
latter’s life were embittered by a quarrel with the friend of so long 
standing. Steele was twice married; on the accession of George I. 
(1714) he was knighted, and became patentee of Drury Lane 
Theatre, worth ;^^i,ooo a year; Out, in spite of all bis emoluments, 
he was invariably in monetary difficulties. His quarrel with Addison 
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was over a peerage bill on which a great political controversy raged. 
Johnson remarked on the estrangement between the two friends 
over a political issue, “Why could not faction find other advocates ?*’ 
Addison died in 1719, and we are told that on his death-bed he sent 
for his step-son, the Earl of Warwick, who was leading an unsteady 
life, and said to him, “See in what peace a Christian can die.” To 
this the poet Tickell refers in his elegy on his friend : 

Me taught lu how to live, and oh ! loo high 

The price of knowledge, uiight us how to die. 

Addison was burled in >Vcstminster Abbey, amid the grief of his 
friends and the regret of the ration. Steele felt his death keenly, 
and poured forth his feelings of love, admiration, and respect to his 
memory in a letter to Congreve, prefixed to the comedy of The 
Drummer, which had been written many years before by Addison, 
but published now for the first time. Steele survived him ten years, 
and passed through many trials and difficulties. At last he gave up 
the struggle, and retired to an estate left him by his second wife at 
Caermarihen, and died there in 1729. 

8. Addison and Steele: An Estimate.— The lives and work of 
Steele and Addison naturally lend themselves to comparisons, and 
such have been drawn many times, and too often unfairly. Steele 
lias suffered much from the sketches of Macaulay and Thackeray, 
well-intended as that of the latter may be, in which his faults 
and weaknesses arc unduly, though picturesquely, emphasised. 

Few writers have gained so gre.ii an eminence in their own time 
as Addison, an eminence retained in succeeding generations, though 
wc to-day take a more moderate, and perhaps more correct, estimate 
of his greatness. Of the immense influence he exerted on literature 
and life there can l>c no question. Though his genius was not of 
the higher creative and imaginative kind, yet his powers were so 
great, his mind so wcll-balanccd and regulated, that his |xirallel 
can hardly be found in the whole history of English Uierature, 
In personal <haracler, and in liigh moral qualities, Addison 
reached an exceptionally high standard. His aim as a writer was 
to raise the tone of public life, and correct the vitiated taste in 
literature and art, by daily lessons of wisdom and good sense, with a 
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sweetness of note hitherto unknown in English letters. He was as 
much the enemy of **dulness ” as Swift and Pope ; but his method 
of warfare was very different; for, unlike the latter, he set up 
no pillory for dunces ; nor, after the manner of the former, did 
he rank the mass of mankind as Yahoos, and below the level of 
the brute kind. Against the coarseness, rude tastes, and lack of 
refinement in contemporary life he spoke with the true tone of a 
moralist, yet with a moderation and judgment that disarmed criticism, 
and brought the lessons home to the hearts of men. His humour is 
of the subtlest and most delicate kind j his wit is keen, but kept 
in check by a noble temper and perfect sanity of judgment. His 
essays — perfect in style, in well-balanced musical language — may 
seem trite and commonplace in thought to us, accustomed as 
we arc to the more aesthetic and transcendental criticism of to-day. 
But Addison wrote lo suit an age artificial in the extreme, when 
the greatness of Paradise Last was as little appreciated as the 
charm of the romantic ballad of Ckevy Chase. But succeeding 
generations are indebted to Addison for enforcing truer canons of 
taste in literature, life, and art, and for establishing a more correct 
standard of literary criticism. The poverty of thought in his 
critical essays has been unduly emphasised; to judge Addison 
aright, the qualities of his genius and his work must be taken as a 
whole ; for his intellectual range was wide, and no writer of his time 
shows a greater catholicity of taste. 

(i) ** It U justly observed by Tickell that he (Addison) employed wit on the 
side of virtue and religion. He not only made the proper use of wit himself, 
but taught it lo others i and from liis lime it has been generally subservient 
to the cause of reason and of truth. He has dissipated the prejudice that 
had long connected gaiety with vice, and easiness of manners with laxity of 
pnncij>lcs. He has restored virtue lo its dignity, and laughl innocence not 
to be ashamed.’* — Da. Johnson. 

fii) “ In our own lime, his image (Addison’s), skilfully graven, appeared In 
Poets Corner. . , . Such a mark of natiorval re$]>ecc was due to the unsullied 
statesman, to the accomplished scholar, to the master of pure English 
eloquence, to the consummate (fainter of life and manners. It was due, 
.ibove all, to the gieat saliri^t, who alone knew how to use ridicule without 
abusing it ; who, >«iihoui inJ^iciing a wourul, effected a great social refonn, 
and who reconciled wit and virtue, after a long and disastrous separation, 
during which wit had been led astray by profligacy, and virtue by fanailciscu.” 
— Macaulay. 
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As an essayist, Seeele is remarkable for the vivacity, ihe ease, and 
the humour, of his writing; but he lacks that grace and polish 
of style so characteristic of Addison. He is a social humorist; 
and he depicts in his essays in The TaiUr, The Speclaior, and 
The Guardian the manners and customs, the characters of the 
fine ladies and gentlemen, the whole farrago of life in the age 
of Anne. No subject came amiss to him: he was a journalist, 
a story-teller, a critic, a satirist, and a little of a philosopher. 
Much of his work is inextricably interwoven with Addison’s; it 
was a literary partnership of the eighteenth century, much like 
that of Beaumont and Fletcher in the seventeenth, or like that 
of Erckmann-Cbatrian in the nineteenth. The great contribution 
made by Steele to the "humanity’' of his time was his true 
and ardent admiration for women. " His breast,” says Thackeray, 
“seems to warm and his eyes to kindle when he meets with a 
good and beautiful woman, and it is with his heart as well as 
with his hat that he salutes her.” Of Lady Elizabeth Hastings 
he said that “to love her was a liberal education.” His papers 
are also noteworthy for their inventiveness— of character, as well 
as of incident. This, it^cthcr with the dramatic spirit and liveliness 
of the dialogue, and a certain light airy movement in his 
descriptions, makes his essays readable to this day ; and of late 
years there has been a decided tendency to a higher appreciation 
of the work of Steele. The following extract from The Guardian is a 
good specimen of his manner of handling social subjects : 

1l i% a ntOAt vexalious thing to .*in ol<l man, wlio endeavours (o square 
his nolions hy icason, and lo talk from leflcclion an<l cx|Kriciicc. 
to fall in with a circle of yoong IaOi» al ihdr afternoon ica-lablc. 
This happened very lately to lie my faic- The conver»aiioi>, for ihe 
first half-hour, was so very rambling, that it is hard to say what was 
talked of, or who spoke least to the jHirpo^e. The various motions 
of the fan, the tossings of the head, irtivrmixcd with alt the prvlly 
kinds of laughter, made up the gKHivsc luri of the dUcoursc- At last, 
this mcidUh way of shining, and l>eif^ willy, settled inl<. something 
like conversation, and the talk ran u^aon fine gentlemen. h>oin the several 
characters that w-ere given, and the vxcejHions that were ma<le, as this or 
that gentleman happened lo be named, 1 fuund that a lady U not difficult 
to 1m; pleased, and that Ihe town snarins Miih tine gentlemen. A nimble 
pair of heels, a smooth eompleslon, a full-buciom wig, a laced shlti, an 
embroidered suit, a pair of frilled globes a hat ami feather, any one or 
n\ore of these and Ui« Jikv acctfinplKhiueril» ennobles a man, and raises 
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lum above Ihe vvigar, in a female imagination. On the contrary} a modeit, 
serious behaviour^ a plain <lres$, a thick pair of shoes, a leathern belt, a 
waistcoat not lined with silk, and such like imperfections, degrade a man, 
and are so many blots on his escutcheon. I could not forbear smiling at 
one of the prettiest and liveliest of this gay assembly, who excepted to the 
gentility of Sir William Hearty, because he wore a friese coat, and breakfasted 
upon toast and ale. 

**What Steele with his keen sympathy and * veined humanity’ found in 
* conversation’ — to use Ihe eighteen th*ceniury term for commerce with the 
world— the delicate lapidary skill of his more placid and introspective com- 
panion turned in the study into those gems of graceful irony which, if only 
by reason of their style and polish, must outlive more ambitious performances. 
They are faultless in their art, and in this way achieve an excellence which 
was beyond the range of Steele's quicker and more impulsive nature. But 
for wortls which the heart finds when the head is seeking; for phrases 
glowing with the white heat of a generous emotion ; for sentences which 
throb and tingle with manly pity or courageous indignation, we must go to 
the essays of .Steele.” — Austin Do&sok. 

9. George Berkeley (16S5 — 1753), Bishop ofCloyne, a profound 
philosopher and master of English prose, was, like so many writers 
of the eighteenth century, the child of English parents who lived 
in Ireland. He was educated at the Grammar School, Kilkenny, 
and at the age of fifteen entered Trinity College, Dublin, of which 
he was afterwards made a Fellow. He took orders, was created 
Dean of Derry In 1724, and ten years later was promoted to the 
bishopric of Cloyne, In the south of Ireland, where he resided 
for eighteen years, beloved by all who knov him. He had long 
cherished a scheme "for converting the savage Americans to 
Christianity, by a college to be erected in the Summer Islands, 
otherwise called the Isles of Bermuda." A royal charter was 
granted ; Berkeley set sail, but directed his course to Rhode 
Island, where he landed in 1729. Here he wrote the liveliest 
and most readable of his works, Akiphron ; or^ T/u MinuU 
Philosopher^ published in 173? — written, It is sard, in a cave on 
the sca-shore of Rhode Island. Sir Robert Walpole, the minister 
of the day, had promised him ;^2o,ooo towards his scheme ; but 
the promise was never kept, and Berkeley returned to England. 
One of his sons went to study at Oxford, and he took a house 
in that city to be near him ; but, disapproving of the habits of 
some bishops residing out of their dioceses, he offered to resign 
his see, which was worth ;£i,4oo a year. But the King would not 
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hear of it r “The good Berkeley,” he said, “shall die a bishop, 
and he may live where he likes." He died in Oxford in 1753. 

Of his other works, the PtineipUs Muman ICnowUdge appeared 
in 1710 ; I/ylas and Philonous was written in 1713, a felicitous little 
series of Platonic dialogues directed against the deists and the 
professors of materialistic philosophy. In Siris (1744) he advocated 
the virtues of tar-water ; but the work contains profound reflections 
and trains of thoughts on idealism, in which he shows himself an 
ardent disciple of Plato ; the style of the work is as remarkable as 
the depth and subtlety of its metaphysics. He was something 
of a poet as well as a mathematician and a philosopher; and it is 
to him we owe the celebrated lines in his prophetic Verses on the 
Prospect of Planting Arts and Learning in America 

Westward the course of empire takes its way; 

The four first acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day \ 

Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 

Berkeley set forth and explained the subtlest philosophical ideas 
with uniivalled grace, lucidity, and charm; and his terms are 
always used with accuracy, self-consistency, and precision. He 
was not only a great philosopher, an admirable stylist, but he was 
a scalous bishop and a true Christian gentleman. Pope says of 
him: “To Berkeley e^-cry virtue under heaven”; and Alterbury, 
a man not given to undue enthusiasm for his fcllow-men, says : 
“So much understanding, so much knowledge, so much innocence, 
and such humility, I did not think had been the portion of any 
but angels, till I saw this gentleman." 

Steele had persuaded him to write in The Guardian \ and the 
following is from one of his papers in that journal: — 

Thoughts in Westmcsstsu Schooi- 
Upon Ihc bic election of king's «bolar», my curiosity drew me to 
Westminster School. The sight of a place where 1 had not Iwcii for many 
years revived in my thoughts the lender images of my chlldhooil, which 
t»y a great length of lime had conltacte^l a softness that rcn<lcrcd llicm 
mcxpicssihly agreeaUe. As it U usual with me lo draw a secret unenvIed 
j)lBai*ufc ftonx a lhou>ar<l inchknls overlookcil by other men, I ilitcw myself 
into a short transport, forgciung njy age, and fancying myself a schoolboy. 

This imagination was stroi^ly favoured by the presence of so many young 
boys, in whose looks were l^ible the sprightly passions of that age, which 
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raised in me a sort of sympathy. Warm blood thrilled through every vein; 
the faded memory of those enjoyments that once gave me pleasure put on 
more lovely colours, and a thousand gay amusements filled my mind. 

It was not without regret that I was forsaken by this waking dream. The 
cheapness of puerile delights, the guiltless joy they leave upon the mind, the 
blooming hopes that lift up (he soul in the ascent of life, the pleasure that 
attends the grailual opening of the imagination and the dawn of reason, made 
me think most men found that stage the most agreeable part of their journey. 

** A crystalline clearness, a golden eloquence, a supreme urbanity, a 
mixture of fancy and Ic^ic .... a preciseness of ]>lira$e which is never dull 
or dry ; a felicity of ornament and illustration which never condescends to the 
popular or trivial ... an incapacity of petulance, and an omnipresence 
of good breeding — these are the characteristics of the style of Berkeley.”-^ 
Sa] ktsbuky. 

TO. Lady Mary Wortley Monta^ (1689 — 1762) was born in 
London, the daughter of the Duke of Kingston. She married, in 1712, 
Edward Wortley Montagu, who bocan^e English Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. Though she had Bishop Burnet for a tutor, she received 
no systematic education, but was allowed to browse freely in a large 
and well-stocked library. In later years she wrote : “ I never studied 
anything in my life, and have always (at least from fifteen) thought 
the reputation of learning a misfortune to a woman.” But she 
taught herself Latin, and was always a great reader. She belonged 
to the world of polite letters of which Pope was the centre, and is 
now chiefly remembered for her quarrels with that irritable genius, 
who satirised her under the name of “Sapho,” in the coarsest and most 
unpardonable manner. While living at Pera (the suburb opposite 
Constantinople) she learned the Turkish practice of inoculation, 
and was the chief means of introducing it into England, having 
first tried the experiment on her son. As a letter-writer she has 
hardly ever been excelled, and her Lt tiers from Turkey, published 
surreptitiously in 1763, at once established her reputation, and 
attracted great attention, because everything in Turkey was to 
her perfectly fresh and new. Her style is sparkling and brilliant, 
full of wit and vivacity. She has a wide intellectual grasp, and 
has all the experienee of a thorough woman of the world ; hence 
her pictorial descriptions of persons and things are lively, lucid, 
and easily realised. The following passage is from the Letters 
from Turkey : — 
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The Fair Favooeite. 

All things h«re w«rc with quite snolher air than at the Grand Visler's ; 
and the very house confessed tte difference between an old devotee and a 
young beauty. It was nicely clean and magnificent. I was met at the 
door by two bbek servants, who led me through a long gallery between two 
ranks of beautiful young girls, with their hair finely plaited, almost hanging 
to their feel, all dressed in fine light damasks, brocaded with silver. I 
next entered a large room, or rather pavilion, built round with gilded 
sashes, which were most of them thrown up, and the trees planted near 
them gave on agreeable shade, which hindered the sun from being 
troublesome. Jessamines and honeysuckles twisted round their trunks, 
shedding a soft perfume, increased by a while marble fountain playing 
sweet water on the lower part of the room, which fell into three or four 
basins with a pleasing sound. The roof was painted with all sorts of 
fiowers, falling out of gilded baskets, that seemed tumbling down. On a 
sofa, raised three steps, and covered with fine Persian carpels, sat the 
Kiy&ya’s lady, leaning on cushions of white satin, embroidered ; and at her 
feet sat two young girls, the eldest about twelve years old, lovely as angels, 
dressed perfectly rich, and almost covered with jewels. But they were 
hardly seen near the Fair Fatima (for that Is her name), so much her 
beauty eflaced everything. I have seen all that lias been called lovely 
either in Eoglan<l or Germany, and I must own that 1 never saw any- 
thing so gloriously beautiful, nor can 1 recollect a face that would have 
licen taken notice of near hers. ... I was so struck with admiration, 
that I could not for some lime speak to her, being wholly taken up in 
gazing. That surprising harmony of features ! that charming result of the 
whole 1 that exact proportion of bodyl ihal lovely bloom of complexion 
unsullied by art 1 the unutterable enchantment of her smile i But her 
eyes !— large and black, with all the soft languishment of the blue f every 
turn of her face discovering some new charm. 

ij. Anthony Aahley Cooper (1671—1713), third Enrl of Shaftes- 
bury, is the most noted of the school of moralists of the eighteenth 
century, known as the “English Deists/’ He was a pupil of Locke, 
from whose philosophy he departed, but his views, ethical standard, 
and style were largely coloured by the writings of Plato. His style is 
strictly classical, though often marred by art afTeclation of manner ; 
his taste is highly refined, and his writings are characterised by a 
warmth of feeling and general optimism. He largely influenced the 
thought of his own day, and to him Pope’s Essay 0n Man is chiefly 
due. His main contribution to English literature is his Charac- 
iertsius, a collection of his earlier treatises, and published in lyir. 

12. Heury St. John (1678—1751), Viscount liolingbroke, was 
another of the same school, but a shallow thinker both on religion 
and philosophy. His brilliant meteoric career belongs to history ; 
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his splendid talents, his personal attraction, his oratorical gifts, 
exercised an extraordinary influence over those with whom he came 
in contact. Selfish, treacherous, and profligate, few men have, how- 
ever, earned such emphatic condemnation from his contemporaries 
and posterity. To Walpole he was a perjured villain, to Dr. Johnson 
a scoundrel and a coward, and to Lady Mary Montagu a vile man ; 
while the historians of our own time find little in his career to redeem 
his personal character from these estimates. To him Pope dedicated 
his Essay on A/an, and its philosophy is partly due to the views 
propounded by Bolingbroke. His most noted contributions to 
English literature are his LetUn on (he Spirit of Patriotism and his 
Idea of a Patriot King (1749). His style is lucid, but lofty and 
pretentious, and often rambling and discursive. 

13. Another writer of this age who earned a questionable 
notoriety as a philosophic writer was Bernard Maudeville (1670 — 
*733)> ^ Dutch physician, who took up his residence in London. 
His chief title to fame is his PabU of ths Btos, which ran through 
many editions, increasing in bulk as it grew in age. Its nature may 
be gathered from its second title, PrivaU Vices Public Benefits. 
His coarseness and low standard of morality arc the very opposite 
of Shaftesbury, against whose ethical principles he levelled his shafts 
of satire and ridicule. Berkeley attacked both writers in Alciphron* 
Two other writers claim notice, whose surnames are the same 

and are often confounded. Thomas Burnet (1635 ? 1715), Fellow 

of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Master of the Charterhouse, 
is noted as the author of Telluris Theoria Sacra (The Sacred 
Theory of the Earth), an imaginative and picturesque account in 
four books of The Deluge, Paradise, The Burning of the World, 
and The New Heaven and the New Earth. His style has all the 
glow, fervour and rhetoric of the theologians of the previous 
generation. GUbert Burnet (1643—1715), friend of William HI. 
and Biihop of Salisbury, wrote a History of his Own Time, 
published after his death. It is full of gossip and poor in style; 
though Burnet’s strong attachment to the Court colours the work, 
yet it is accurate and has a distinct value as a record of contem- 
porary events. Burnet also wrote a History of (he Reformathn, 
and an Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, long a fan^ous work. 


CHAPTER. XVII. 


THE NOVELISTS OP THE EIGHTEENTH CENTTOY. 

1, The Novel— The history of the novel in the world of letters 
IS an interesting study to which many considerable volumes have 
been devoted Its vicissitudes in English literature alone previous 
to the eighteenth century require a few words of summary. 

We have seen the influence of the Italian novel on the Elizabethan 
drama, and its peculiar English Torm in the hands of Lyly. Sidney's 
Arcadia ^nd Greene's Pandosto may be said to have naturalised the 
romantic novel in England ; but the superior popularity of the acted 
drama gave but little encouragement to the writing of romances. 
The prevalence of French influence at the Restoration introduced 
the long-winded heroic romance modelled on Le Grand Cyrus. 
Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery, was the most successful imitator of 
the French school in his Parthtnissa (1O65). Crowne produced one 
romance, Pandicn and Amphi^nia^ and Congreve another, Incognita^ 
(already referred to) ; but these never took firm hold of the popular 
taste. Mrs. Behn indeed succeeded in attaining a more Jjfe-like 
style by drawing on her own varied experience; and Bunyan, in 
his wonderful allegory, gave a new model for a successful talc. 
Perhaps, however, the germ of the modern novel maybe more clearly 
discerned in Tht TatUr and Thi Sp«ta(or than in any contemporary 
work of narrative fiction, but in a shape as yet formless and 
incoherent. As a story-teller pure and simple, few have equalled 
and none have surpassed the man who is justly regarded as the 
founder of the Engllsli novel, Daniel I>cfoe. 

a. Daniel Defoe {1661—1731), or more properly Daniel Foe, was 
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the son of a butcher in Cripplegate, London, and was originally 
intended for the Dissenting ministry, but turned his attention to 
business, and in 1685 started as a hose-factor in Cornhlll. He 
had previously taken part in Monmouth’s rebellion ; and his 
chequered career affords a romance as genuine as the life of 
his great creat^^, Robinson Crusoe. Defoe was indeed a man 
of the widest, most varied, and most startling experiences. He 
was everything by turns — a rebel, a merchant, a manufacturer, a 
journalist, a pamphleteer, a secret Government agent (to bring 
about the Union of 1707), a newspaper editor, and a bankrupt — 
and through all this always an adventurer. He says of hitnself 
in the following lines — 


No man bath tasted differing fortunes more, 
For thirteen limes have I been rich and poor. 


3. His Career. — In his Co$HpUu Englhh Tradesman also he 
points to himself as a beacon of warning ; he bids the beginner 
in trade to imitate the carrier’s waggon, "which keeps wagging and 
always goes on,” and " as softly as it goes ” can yet in time go fan 
In 1688 Defoe, as might have been expected, hastened to join the 
Prince of Orange, and was one of " a royal regiment of volunteer 
horse ” who attended William and Mary from Whitehall to the City. 
In 169s occurred his first failure in business; but two years later 
he had started a brick and tile factory at Tilbury, and was 
endeavouring to pay off his outstanding debts. He had been 
for some time a writer of pamphlets in the Whig interest, when 
an attack on the King and his Dutch favourites in a lampoon 
entitled The Foreigners called forth his famous retort, The True* 
Born Englishman. His verse shows the same blunt, vigorous, 
straightforward style that is so marked a feature of his prose. 
" A foreigner,” exclaims Defoe of the King, whom he bad always 
strenuously defended; "who are you English people that you 
should make a mock of foreigners? You are the most mongrel 
race that ever appeared upon the face of the earth 1” 

A Uuc-lKirn Englishinan’s a contradiction, 

In speech an irony, in tael a fiction 

The»c are the heroes that despise the Dutch 
And rail at new* -come foreigners so much,— 
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For^etimg that themselves arc all derived 
From ihc mosfc scoundrel race that ever lived ; 

A horrid crowd of rambling thieves and drones, 

Who ransacked kingdoms and dispeopled towns : 

The Pjct and painted llriton, treacherous Scot, 

By hunger, theft, and rapine hither brought ; 

Norwegian pirates, buccaneering Danes, 

Whose red-haired oflspring everywhere remains ; 

WJio joined ttiiU Norman -French compound ihc breed 
From whence your true-born Englishmen proceed. 

The English people did not resent this description of themselves • 
they only laughed. “Of all the nations of the u-orld.“ said Defoe 
iraself, “there is none I know of so entirely governed by their 
humour as the English ” ; and in this, as in so many other instances, 
their humour was good humour. Towards the close of 170* Defoe 
issued a pamphlet which made more noise than any publication of 
the cenlury, The Shortest IVay with the Dissenters. His “shoriest 
way " was to pass a law that “ whoever was found at a conventicle 
should be banished the nation, and the preachers be hanged.” 

the light foolish handling of them by mulcts, fines, etc., ’Us 
ihcir advantage. Now let us crucify the thieves.” This, from a 
Dwsemer, was of course ironical ; but the extreme Tory party, the 
High-fliers, ■ as tl.cy were called, took it in all seriousness, and 
were loud m their applause, ^\•hcn they learned their mistake, 
they were furious at the trick. The ,)an.phlct was brought under 
the notice of the House of Commons, and ordered to be burnt at 
he hands of the common hangman ; Defoe himself was sentenced 
o pay a fine of two hundred marks, to stand three times in 
lie pillory, and to be imprisoned during her Majesty’s pleasure 
Defoe took his place in the pillory*; but the author of The True- 
JSorn Engl, sh, nan was a favourite with the London populace, who- 
instead of. as usual, saluting the victim with volleys of mud. stones. 

bmh cats-hung the pillory with garlands, ihrew 

bunches of flowers towards him. and drank his health in tankards 

* Pope has ihc line — 

“ Eatle« on high slootl unabashed Defoe ” 

: inr r: s - » 
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of ale and loving-cups of wine. Defoe went further : he wrote 
A Hymn to the Pillory y in which occur the spirited lines : — 

Tell them the men who placed him here 
Are scsuulaJs to the limes, 

Are at a loss to find his guilt, 

And Gut*t commit his crimes. 

"While a prisoner in New^te he started a bi-weeVly newspaper, 
The Review y written wholly by himself. Defoe is thus not only the 
true founder of the English novel, but one of the earliest of all 
English journalists. In 1704 he was released from prison, as he says 
himself, upon “capitulations,” to write nothing displeasing to the 
Government ; but really, as has been conclusively established by 
his latest biographer, Mr. William Lee, as a secret Government 
agent, keeping up to the public ihe pretence of honest bluntness, 
while he drew the pay alternately of Whig and Tory ministries, 
and adroitly deceived all three. In 1706 Defoe was employed in 
Scotland as a secret agent to assist in the passing of the Act of 
Union ; and doubtless, by his astute acquisition of local information 
transmitted to the Government at home, he did much to bring 
about the peaceable settlement of that burning question. Mean* 
time Defoe pursued his devious course as a journalist, providing 
the public with news on subjects of general or passing interest, 
and, when accurate information failed or was unprocurable, supply- 
ing the deficiency from his wondrous store of ready invention. 
Thus it was that he drifted imperceptibly into the writing of 
fiction. Beginning as a satirist, he became successively a political 
pamphleteer, an historian of political changes in which he had 
himself taken an active though humble part, a recorder of events, 
partly true, partly fictitious, in the lives of real personages, soon 
to glide into the narrator of purely visionary occurrences in the 
lives of creatures of his own imagination. For beyond doubt his 
forte was story-telling ; he had “ the art of foiging a story and 
imposing it on the world for truth ; so that Lord Chatham took 
his Afemoirs 0/ a Cavalier for sober histor)*, and a modem African 
explorer liis Captain Singleton for an authentic account of trave s 
in Ccntml Africa. His first extensive attempt at this 
fictitious narrati\ e was Iris account of the Great Storm of Novem h 
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1703 (the storm commemorated in Addison's CafNpatgn)^ which 
was based on numerous letters, possibly genuine, sent by eye- 
witnesses to him in his cell in Newgate Prison. Defoe was thus 
always ready to take advantage of a lucky chance or a favouring 
breeze. If any prominent person died or did anything to attract 
public attention, Defoe was ready with a “life,” even with an 
“autobiography,” if he thought that would stimulate the public taste, 
of the celebrated or notorious person. Jn this way he produced 
lives of Charles XII. and Peter the Great, of Rob Roy, Jonathan 

Wild, and Jack Sheppard. The London public was keen then 

as now— to hear stories al»ut ghosts, alrout supernatural visitations, 
about the other world. Defoe gratified their appetite with TAe 
True Relaihn of the Apparition of one Mrs. VeaT^ the next day 
after her Death to one Mrs. Bargrave at Canterbury ; with The 
Secrets of the Invisible World disclosed; or^ A Universal History 
of Apparitions, and other works of a similar character. The English 
public has ever hungered since the days of Mandcville and Hakluyt 
for tales of foreign lands, and Captain Singleton anticipates Dr. 
Livingstone in crossing Africa from sea to sea, and the Owke 
Mouraski fiits shadowy across tlie frozen steppes of Russia. 
Historical details have a fascination for many, and the Memoirs 
of a Cavalier light up will) pseudo-reality a corner of the great 
Civil War, while X\\^ foarnal of the Plagne in i66y gives a horribly 
vivid picture of that awful visitation. Defoe finds his readers 
interested in the doings of thieves and miscreants in his lives of 
fack Sheppard and fonathan Wild, and a whole gallery of portraits, 
male and female, and mostly disreputable, starts into being in Colonel 
fack, Lady Roxana, Captain Avery, and Moll Flanders. 

4 - Robinson Crusoe — But above them all stands bis supreme 
creative effort in fiction. Account for it liow wc will, Robinson 
Crusoe has remained and will doubtless always remain a classic 
alike with young and old. The public for whom Defoe wrote 
were wondering and credulous children of a larger growth; his 
great work has never lost its foremost place in the affections of 

^ ‘The ghost wore “a scoutcl silk gown.*' “Did cried a neighbour. 

Uicn you haw seen her indeed, for none but Idfs. Vea] and myself knew 
tlial the gown waa scoured/' 
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the actual children of five generations. Founded in part on the 
real experience of Alexander Selkirk, a native of Fife, who had led, 
for four years, the solitary life of a castaway sailor on the island 
of Juan Fernandez in the South Pacific, Defoe was little indebted 
to his original for the incidents in the life of his fictitious hero. 
Robinson Crusoe’s island was in the Atlantic, in the estuary of tlie 
Orinoco, and his picture of Friday is an accurate portrait of a Carib. 
I he style of the book is that of a first-rate rtf simple, 
straightforward, vigorous, realistic. It constitutes Defoe’s greatest 
literary achievement, the triumph of ** that natural infirmity of 
liomely plain writing," as he himself describes his style. Besides 
this, Dofoc possessed an enormously retentive memory, and a 
wealth of circumsuntial invention. But he had higher qualities; 
he possessed a creative genius— the power to make his characters 
Use, to make their actions real. He avoids subtle emotions; his 
personages are commonplace and their doings never outside the 
ordinary course of common events ; one feels as if every incident 
of the story might happen to oneself. 

1 he n^oral of Jiobinson Crusot is the need of " invincible 
patience under the worst of misery; indefatigable application and 
undaunted resolution under the most discouraging circumstances" 
—an excellent and most practical moral. \Vc have said Chat this 
masterpiece is the classic of childhood ; it has excited no less the 
admiration of the critics. Rchhison Crusoe," says Marmontcl, 
'is the first book I ever read with exquisite pleasure, and I 
believe every boy in Europe might say the same thing." "Was 
there ever," says Dr. Johnson, “anything written by mere man 
that was wished longer by its readers, except Von Quixote, 
Robinson Crusoty and T/ie Piigrim's Progress}" “All ages and 
descriptions of people," says Charles Lamb, “ hang delighted over 
the Adventttres of Robinson Crusoe, and shall continue to do so, 
we trust, while the world lasts." “ Never," says Taine, in his 
History of English li/eraturey “was art the tool of a more moral 
or more thoroughly English work." 

5. Journal of the Plagne. — Defoe was at once the most 
voluminous and the most interesting writer of the century. Lamb 
considers that his secondary novels possess an interest not 
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inferior to ^odittscn Crusoe \ but without acquiescing in this 
verdict, flatly contradicted by the opinion of readers ever since, 
we cannot refrain from a word of praise of his wonderful Journnl 
of ihe Plague^ with its gruesome details, its skill in selecting 
telling incidents — the dead-cart, the plague-pit, the signs in the 
heavens, the sudden lamentable cries — in all of which he displays 
his fullest powers as a realist Even in our own day it is impossible 
to read it without a haunting sense of that dreadful calamity, more 
oppressive than that of contemporary disasters with whose actual 
details wc are perfectly familbr. 

The last years of Defoe arc shrouded in mystery. In 1729 he 
went into hiding, owing to some complication more prob.ably 
political tlian pecuniary. He makes v.ague charges against his son, 
to whom he had transferred his property, and it is plausibly con* 
jeetured that his mind had given way. Be this as it may, after 
nearly two years of homeless and friendless wandering, he died 
(1731) of a lethargy in a lodging in Ropemakers' Alley, Moor holds. 

Defo« nifty be said lo havo forestilleU many modern theories, notably 
the doetrine& of Free Trade. The following is his oj>inion regarding the 
education of women : ** A woman of sense and mannen U the finest and 
most delicate part of God’s creation ; (he gloiy of her Maker, and the great 
Instance of llis singular regar<l to man, His darling ercaiure, to whom He 
gave the Iwst gifts cither Goil coaUl Iwstow or man receive. And it is the 
sordidest piece of folly and Ingratitude in the world to withhold from the sex 
the duo lustre which the advaniagcK of education give (o the natural beauty 
of their minds. A woman welldire<l and well-taughl, furnished with the 
addiiion.'il acvomplbhmcnis of ktvou lc<1gc ami behaviour, is a creature without 
cam |>ar Ison ; her society is the emblem of sublime enjoyments ; her person 
is angcUc, and her conversation heavenly." 

6. Samuel Richardson (1689—1761).— *Thc '‘Father of the 
English Novel," .is Richardson is often called, was born in 
Derbyshire, the son of a joiner. In his early youth he w'as 
taught to read and write, and no more. At the age of seventeen 
he was sent to London as apprentice in a printing establishment. 
By diligence and courtesy he gradually rose until he found himxelf 
head of a large business of his own, printer of the Journals of 
the House of Commons, M.istcr of the Stationers' Company, and 
King s I-aw Frintcr. As a child he was a letter-writer ; and at the 
early age of thirteen he happened to become the confidant of 
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some of the young women of the neighbourhood, who induced 
him to write their love-letters for them. In this way he gained a 
first-hand and intimate knowledge of the feelings of a woman’s 
heart ; and it is on this foundation that his work as a novelist 
rests. From this time he became an inveterate letter-writer; his 
novels are written in the epistolary form, and suifer fronv it. 
“Twenty letters/* says Taine, “of twenty pages do not display 
a character ; but one brilliant saying does.” When he was fifty 
he undertook to write a small book of model letters ; the idea of a 
separate story arose, and Pa$nela ; t>r, Virlut Rewarded (1740), was 
the result. “ says an historian, “ became the rage of the 
town ; ladies carried the volumes with them to Ranelagh Gardens,* 
and held them up to one another in triumph." It was written in 
about three months, and five editions were exhausted in the course 
of the first year of its publication. Pamela is an excellent example 
of the bourgeois novel ; the interest in the character of the heroine 
IS genuine in her early trials ; but when she becomes too conscious 
of her own attractions, and her self-interest is aroused, sympathy 
with her wanes. Her struggle becomes less one for virtue than 
for matrimony, a struggle in which she succeeds. This was imme- 
diately taken advantage of by Fielding, who made excellent use of 
the opportunity of ridiculing it in the opening chapters of Joseph 
Audreivs. 

In 1747 the first two volumes of Clarissa appeared; it was 
written, he says, with the object of showing “ the distresses that 
may attend the misconduct of parents and children In relation to 
marriage,” which has been a favourite theme with novelists ever 
since. Clarissa is Richardson’s greatest work, and is one of the 
masterpieces of English fiction. Nothing but the genius of the 
author could have sustained through interminable pages an interest 
in the weary struggle of the heroine, prolonged for a period of 
eleven months. In Lovelace, Richardson has created a character 
that stands unrivalled, as the most brilliant and most unprincipled 
libertine in all fiction. Clarissa was read everywhere, and, as has 
been said, “the little printer’s book set all England sobbing,” while 
the great critics of France and Germany loudly echoed its praise. 

' Raadash wu Dot open«d until <740. 
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In Richardson^s third and last novel, Sir Charles Grandison (1753) 
he attempted, as he says, to describe “a man of true honour”; 
but the result was not satisfactory : the author was not at his ease 
with such a fine gentleman. Owing to his business life and habits, 
he lacked that personal knowledge of the society in which his hero 
moved, which might have enabled him to depict it accurately. The 



book is full of faults ; it is tedious, too long, and has too much 
fine talk. The hero, though skilfully drawn, with all Richardson^s 
minuteness of detail, is too frigidly perfect, loo immaculate, and 
the reader wearies of the talk and doings of this fine prig and his 
bevy of lady worshippers. 

In his novels, Richardson’s method is to build up a character 
by an enormous number of subtle strokes and minute details, a 
species of literary etching, until one gets to know the personage 
better than one knows one’s own acquainunces. His experience 
had giver» him an extraordinary knowledge of feminine character; 
this knowledge was as accurate as it was thorough; and in 'the 
death of Clarissa Harlowe and the madness of Clementina della 
Porretta he rises to a great height of tragic pathos. His novels 
were written in the intervals of business, chiefly at his little country 
residence at Fulham; but, all unknown to himself, he was, in point 
of fact, creating a perfectly new kind of literature. His style is 
without distinction, heavy, dilTuse, Involved, and’ long-winded j he 


seems never to know when he has done j but the age fell in love 
with his elaborate and careful analysis of feeling and sentiment. 
“Something entirely new,” says Mr. Gosse, “was wanted to amuse 
the jaded mind of Europe, and that new thing was invented by the 
fat little printer of Salisbury Court.” 

(i) Richardson-J nw«U arc ihc longwl (hat cxirt in any lileralurc. 
Clan St A runs through eight closely prlnlcil volume*. 

(ii) Uy IhotouBhIy heli.ving in his work, and gi.ine all his mimJ to it 
Samuel Richardson, as novelist, secured the full alleniion of his readers, and 
wmelimes ever, by importunity of tediousiKss, by the drop after droi. that 
m lirnc hollows the stone, compelleri hi. rca<ler. to see a. he «.w. to feel a. 
he felt, and not wldom to wecji where he wept— and ho wept much hlm.clf 
—over the sorrows of Clarissa."— H b.hry Morlbv. 


7. Henry Fielding (1707—1754), one of ihc greatest novelists in 
English literature, was born at Sharphara Park, in Somcrsetsliire.- -n- 
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His father was General Fielding, who had served in tlie great 
Marlborougli campaigns. The boy was educated at Eton, where 
he read hard in the Greek and Latin classics ; and he afterwards 
spent some time in the study of law at the University of Leyden. 

8. His Plays. — Obliged to leave at the age of twenty, with 
an allowance from bis father which was never paid, and “ with 
no choice but be a hackney writer or a hackney coachman,” 
Fielding preferred the former, and gave up his time to the 
writing of plays, his first production being a five-act comedy 
entitled Lov€ in Several MaSijucs. This was acted at Drury 
Lane in 172S, and was well received. In this and his next succeed- 
ing play, T'ht TtmpU Beau^ the influence of Congreve is apparent. 
Fielding did not, however, confine himself to one style of dramatic 
writing. He produced Tht Anthot^s Farcty as a prelude to A Puppet 
Show^ intended to satirise tlic then fashionable pantomime; and the 
former gives a vivid picture of the hapless lot of the man of letters 
by profession, or literary hack, in the hands of his tyrant the 
publisher. For some years Fielding continued to produce plays, 
many of them of some merit, of which one only now lives in the 
popular memory — namely, the amusing burlesque of The Tragedy 
of Tragedies i or, The Life and Death of Tom Thumb the Great. 
This has taken rank as no unworthy sequel to Buckingham's 
Rehearsal', it is a general parody on the ordinary stage tragedies, 
and full of particular hits, among them the well-known one on 
the ludicrous line in Thomson’s Saphonisba, ” O Huncamunca, 
Huncamunca O!” Of this play Swift has said that he *'had 
not laugh’d above twice ” in his life, once at a merry-andrew, and 
again when Tom Thumb killed the Ghost. At the age of twenty- 
eight Fielding married ; and, coming into possession at the same 
time of a small estate, he settled in the country. Easy-going and 
extravagant, he set to work to get ihrouglt his owji property and 
his wife’s fortune; and he soon succeeded. Horses, hounds, showy 
liveries, open house, expensive wines, quickly accomplished this. 

9. His Novels When his lands and fortune were “gone and spent,” 

he returned to London to study law, and was called to the Bar in 1740. 
In that year there liad appeared Richardson's novel of Pamela ; its 
sentiment and calcubcing morality were offensive to Fielding* a >nan 
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of very different fibre from Richardson, for he was a man of tlie world 
and of typical English common sense. In 1742, Fielding conceived 
the idea of writing a novel in imitation and in mockery of it ; this 
he called Aiii/rews, representing Joseph as the brother of 

Pamela ; it gave Richardson great offence, and filled him with 
indignation and resentment. But Fielding quickly grew tired of 
the narrow and cramping limits of mere parody; and, after the 
first few clmptcrs, Richardson and his ideas disapirear. The book, 
he states, is “ written in imitation of the manner of Cervantes ” j 
but the burlesque is not maintained after the first few chapters, and 
the characters move in their own free way across the broad stage of 
comedy. The central figure is Parson Adams, a delightful creation, 
and an odd mixture of eccentric manners and simplicity, of piety 
and learning, generosity, courage, and a want of knowledge of the 
world, In this character, it is indeed true that Fielding is somewhat 
after " the manner of Cervantes ” in the immortal Don Quixote. 

In 1743 Fielding published three volumes of Mitceltamts, 
important chiefly as containing A Jaurnty from this World to t/u 
Next, a somewhat amorphous work, in which Julian the Apostate 
is introduced at some length under many changes of character, 
and the Journty suddenly ends in the story of Anne Bolcyn. The 
third volume consists of The History of Mr. Jonathan Wild the 
Great, in which he parodies the “heroic biography” in the Life 
of this notorious ruffian, who had been hanged at Tyburn some 
eighteen years previously. T'he book is well written, but in a 
decided vein of bitter and unpleasant realism, quite at variance 
with Fielding's usual healthy, vigorous, and humorous temperament. 

^ III 1748, through the influence of Lord Lyttleton, Fielding was 
made a magistrate for IVcsiminster and Middlesex, and took up his 
tesid^ce at Bow Street; and in 1749 was published his greatest 
work, Tom Jones. The book is full of colour, movement, and 
change of scene,, and forms a brilliant picture of the open-air 
healthy, vigorous life of the eighteenth century in country, town! 
and village. The interest ncr-er flags, and the characiers-t)'pical 
of every social class— are drawn with a firm hand and the irresistible 
Strokes of a great creative genius. Stjuire IVestem and Sojihia, Mr. 
Alhvorthy and Partridge, arc jiermancnt figures in the gallery of 
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fiction, though none equal Parson Adams, the greatest of Fielding’s 
creations. In Tom Jones the survey of life is wider and more 
profound than in Joseph Andrews, and the comedy richer ; and 
it is hardly too much to say that as a graphic representation of 
contemporary life and character it is the greatest of English novels. 

In 1751 appeared the ten derest, sweetest, and most human of all 
his novels, Amelia, the chief character in which is modelled on that 
of his own wife, Charlotte Cradock. It is tinged, however, with a 
note of melancholy, and lacks the buoyant spirits and humour so 
abundantly displayed in his two earlier novels. This was due to 
failing health, though he shows no decline in mental power, and to 
a sadder and more serious attitude of mind which bodily weakness 
contributed towards his survey of life. 

In the year 1753 his health, which for many years had not 
been good, completely gave way, owing chiefly to his heavy 
labours as a magistrate ; he was attacked by a complication of 
symptoms, the most dangerous of which was dropsy. A journey to a 
warm climate was ordered, and Fielding started from the Thames m 
June, but did not reach Lisbon till August. His Voyage to Lisbon 
is an interesting book for its personal details, and a true index to) 
his character. He never came back, for he died at Lisbon in the 
beginning of October, 1754- He had been very anxious about his 
children ; but his half-brother and an intimate friend (Mr. Ralph 
Allen, who figures in Tom Jones as Squire Allworihy, and who had 
presented the novelist with before he had even made his 

acquaintance) stepped in and sheltered their lives from want and 
anxiety, the latter providing liberally for their education, and 
bequeathing to each of them at his death a sum of ^100. 
Pope mentions Allen in the well-known lines: 

Lcl humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 

Do good by steahh, and blush to find H fame. 

Byron styles Fielding “the prose Homer of human nature," and 

his knowledge of it, and all its eccentricities, was only less wide and 
accurate than that of Shakespeare, or of alter Scott. His position 
as a country gentleman, and his life as a rural squire, afforded 
materials for his Squire \\>siern and his other country characters. 
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from lords to gamekeepers ; while his experience as a magistrate, 
and his acquaintance with wiu and dandies about town, gave him 
an intimate knowledge of the middle as well as of the lower and 
the criminal classes. 

(i) ''The young nan's wit and manners made him friends everywhere: 
he (Fielding) lived with the grand Man's Society of those days : he was 

courted by peers and men of wealth and fashion He admires with 

all his heart goo<l and virtuous men, sloops to no flattery, bears no 
rancour, disdains all disloyal arts, does KU public duty uprightly, is 
fondly loved by his family, and dies at his work-’*— T hackeray. 

(ii) *' To take up Fielding after Richardson is like emerging from a 

sick room heated b/ stoves into an open lawn on a breezy day in May.” 

COLERTDOE 

(iii) *‘This powerful genius, frank and joyous, loves boorish feasts like 
Rubens ; the red faces, learning with gootl humour, sensuality, and energy, 
move al>out his i»ges, flutter hither and thither, and jostle each other, and 
their overflowing instincts break forth in violent actions.”— Tain E. 

10. Tobia$ Smollett (1721—1771), youngest of the great trio who 
may be saiU to have definitely shaped the modern novel, was born 
in Cardross parish, Dumbartonshire. His father was the youngest 
son of Sir James Smollett, and died in the boy's childhood. The 
son was educated at Dumbarton and at Glasgow University, and 
was apprenticed to John Gordon, a medical practitioner in Glasgow. 
In 1739 he started, like many another ambitious Scotch lad, for 
London, with some knowledge of medicine, a few letters of recom- 
mendation, a light purse, and the manuscript of a tragedy in his 
pocket, The latter, a work of little merit, dealing with the 
assassination of James I. of Scotland, was declined by the 
theatrical managers; and Smollett fell Iwck on his medical 
credentials, which sufficed to obtain for him the post of 
surgeon’s male on board one of the men*of*war then fitting 
out against Slxiin. Here he sened for four years, and acejuired 
that knowledge of naval affairs so conspicuous In his novels. 
While on the West Indian staiion he met his future wife, the 
daughter of a planter at Kingston, Jamaica. He resumed to 
I-ondon in 1744, and established himself as a surgeon in Downing 
Sircct. As a married man, he found 11 nccws-iry to supple- 
ment his profession.1l income l>y the e/Torls of his \}cn. 'I he 
success of the writings of Richardson and Fielding turned his 
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attention to fiction; but he adopted as his model the picaresque^ 
novel, and himself admits that he produced bis first work, The 
Advent tires of RoderUk Random y published in 1748* in direct 
imitation of the Gil Bias of Sage, which had been completed 
in 1735. A strong autobiographical element is apparent in Roderick 
Random, although the hero of the book has little to show in the 
way of redeeming qualities. The birth, education, and naval 
experiences of its hero closely corresporsd with those of the author ; 
indeed, so little is the creative faculty displayed in the works of 
Smollett that we may well believe that, but for his early adventures, 
he would have been little better than art adapter of the works of 
others. Nowhere else, however, do we get at first hand so graphic 
and valuable a picture of life in the English navy as in this book, 
while Tom Bowling, Mr. Morgan, and Jack Rattlin are the first, and 
not the least, in the great gallery of characters in naval fiction. 
Smollett's keen observation, also has given to his writings that 
originality which is wanting in those of his French model, Le Sage. 

The pronounced success of his first novel determined Smollett 
henceforth to devote his energies to literature. Before producing his 
next work he travelled to Paris with his friend Dr. John Moore, after- 
wards author of Zelneo, and Smollett's own editor and biographer. 
His journey and experiences afforded many characters and incidents 
for The Adventures of Peregrine Piek/e, a novel longer than RoderUk 
Random, but disconnected in plot, and disfigured by personal satire. 
Commodore Trunnion and Jack Hatchway are striking creations, 
and the book, unpleasant as the picture is, adds immensely to our 
knowledge of the eighteenth century. The incidents and personages 
are bewildering, and we are introduced to the company of many sorry 
rascals; the hero has little to recommend him but brute courage, and 
Scott is not far wrong In calling him “ the savage and brutal Pickle.* 
One more novel. The Adventures of Ferdinand Count Fathom, a 

' The founder of what is known as the Koxxta pUaretfO, or picaresque no v^, 
was Don Diego Menttoza, born in Granada {errYa 1503), whose Leizarilh de 
Tortues contains the life and nd ventures of a supposed Spanish adventurer 
Thlf> was followed 1 >>* the Guimau d*A//oro<he of Mateo Aleman, and imitated 
in French by Lc Sage, in his well-known Idistoire d< Cii Bias dt SautUl^i* 
afterwards translated by Smollett. The novel is so named from the principal 
person being a / zVj/v— that is, a rascal, knave, or rogue. 
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poor imitaiion of Fielding's Jonathan Wild^ appeared In 1753, 
before Smollett turned to other literary labours. For the next 
ten years he became a bookmaker and translator, producing his 
History of Eng/andy for which he is said to have been paid in 
all ;^a,ooo, translations of Don Quixote and Gil E/as, and many 
articles in contemporary revieH-s. He also edited many works, to 
some of which he himself contributed ; and produced one successful 
naval comedy, the Reprisals; or. The Tars of Old England, performed 
in Drury Lane in 1757, Garrick himself appearing as Zara on the 
first night of representation. 

In 1763, owing to his incessant literary labours. Smollett's 
health broke down ; he travelled for two years in France and 
Italy, and three years after his return was again compelled to 
go abroad, and resided in Leghorn till his death in 1771. 
While there lie completed The Expedition of Humphry Clinker, 
described by Sir Waller Scott as “ the last and, like music sweetest 
m the close, the most pleasing of Smollett's works of fiction." 
In this the influence of Sterne and a broader and kindlier view 
of men had mellowed much of the hardness of his earlier 
work ; the fun is less boisterous, but the characters are more 
human. 1 he book is written in the epistolary form, and describes 
the incidents met in travel by a family through Britain. The 
characters arc admirably drawn, and Matthew and Tabiiha Bramble, 
Winifred Jenkins, ar^d LIsmahago are figures among the least 
likely to be forgotten, of those which Smollett has placed upon his 
immense canvas. Smollett's style is clear and lucid, and he 
writes wiih vigour and case. His conlrilmllon to English litera- 
ture owes its imj)oriancc mainly to his having acclimatised (he 
picaresque novel, the novel of personal adventure, with its purely 
external ireainieiit of life. This enabled him to give us a life-like 
picture of scenes which came under his own observation ; and U 
few of his characters take place with those of Fielding as per- 
soiiahlies in our memories, his vivacious incidents arc only debarred 
by their coarseness from becoming generally popular. 

1 1. Laurence Sterne (1713— 1768) was born at Clonmel, in Ireland, 
the eldest son of an ensign of a foot regiment which had been 
ordered there from Dunkirk, only to be disbanded the day after 
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its arrival His father was the grandson of an Archbishop of York, 
and the grandmother of Laurence had been a considerable heiress. 
Laurence Sterne was, like his brothers and sisters, always delicate, 
and they probably owed much of this delicacy to the fact that, as 
children of an ensign, they were, on the re-enrolment of their father's 
regiment, knocked about, “ always on the move,” ill-fed and worse 
lodged ; now in York, again in Dublin, now in Exeter or Plymouth, 
only to take ship at Bristol again for Ireland. But, as some set-oif 
against the hardships of his early life, we must remember how much 
Sterne owes to the keen observation of these years in his greatest 
creations, Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim. So far Smollett and 
I Sterne are alike, and the characters of the latter derive their 
vigour and vitality mainly from their author’s personal recollections 
and experiences. At ten years of age Laurence was at length 
settled at a school near Halifax, of which one of his uncles was 
a governor. Here he remained for eight years ; and, on the 
death of his father in 1731, he was sent by his relatives to Jesus 
College, Cambridge ; of this college his great-grandfather had been 
Master, and in it he had founded scholarships, to one of which 
Laurence was elected. He took his bachelor's degree in 1736, and 
went to reside with an uncle, a canon residentiary of York Minster. 
The young man was probably employed at first by his uncle as 
a political pamphleteer, but afterwards took holy orders, and 
was presented to the living of Sutton-on-the-Forest in the North 
Riding. Here he spent an uneventful life, until, in his forty* 
I seventh year, he burst on the literary world as the author 
f of the Lift and OptniQtis of Tristram Shandy , Gtnt.y the first 
two volumes of which he published in York in 1760. Few books 
by an unknown author have ever excited such a sensation. It 
was attacked by local censors, and lauded by the critics in the 
metropolis. Sterne at once proceeded to London, and alighted 
from the York mail to “find himself famous.” Within twenty-four 
hours of his arrival his lodgings were besieged by fashionable 
visitors, he had as many invitations to dinner as would have sufficed 
for his short remaining lifetime, and became, in fact, the literary 
“ lion ” of the hour. “ My rooms,” he writes, “ are filling every 
hour with great people of the first rank, who strive who shall roost 
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honour me.” Two more volumes were published in London the 
following year (i76i)>and copies were bought up as fast as they 
could be issued. “ One half of the town," he says, “abuse my book 
as bitterly as the other half cry it up to the skies — the best is they 
abuse and buy it, and at such a rate that we are going on with a 
second edition as fast os possible." Tristram Shandy y which extends j 
to nine volumes, was completed in the year 1767. Early in 
1763, alarmed by the state of his health, Sterne left for the 
Continent ; and in Paris he ^in found himself surrounded by 
flatterers and admirers. “ My head is turned,” he wrote to his 
friend Garrick, “with what I see, and the unexpected honour I have 
met with here.” We may attribute to Sterne’s constitutional delicacy 
much of his extreme sensitiveness, his sentimentality, and his per- 
petual desire for change of air, scenery, and society. 

Sterne’s other and less famous book, A Sentimental Journey through I 
France and Italy ^ is supposed to be written by Mr. Yorick, who i 
is Sterne himself; it contains much of his own experience of 
travel in those countries, with lively and humorous sketches of 
old inns, monks, valets, postilions, English travellers, be^ars, land- 
lords, soldiers, abb^s, and ladies. In it occurs the well-known 
expression— 

Cod tempers the wind to the shorn Umb, 
which, however imperfect as a statement of fact, is often accepted 
as a quotation from Scripture. This is the more finished work 
of the two ; there is a wider field for the dispby of his peculiar 
powers, and he shows a rare delicacy of touch in response to 
the slightest incident or peculiarity of character that struck his 
sensitive and observant eye. But the sentiment and the open 
display of feeling which pervade it are foreign to the English 
mind I and the book is less popular than Tristram Shandy witli 
the majority of critics and readers. Sterne also produced two 
volumes of Sermons^ but these discourses are singubrly wanting 
in reverential spirit. Some of them are dull ; some are brilliant 
essays on mundane affairs, written in a thoroughly mundane spirit 
The poet Gray thus characterises their effect on the reader’s opinion 
of their author : “ You often see him tottering on the verge of 
laughter, and ready to tlirow Ins periwig in the face of the audience*” 
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But if Sterne were irreverent — a defect we should not expect to 
find in the case of a clergyman — it can be pleaded for him that 
he was no worse than his neighbours. 

After more than two years on the Continent Sterne returned to 
his Yorkshire living, and continued his great work ; but in the 
autumn of 1765 his cough again obliged him to seek a southern 
climate, and he travelled slowly from Paris by Lyons to Turin, 
Milan, and Florence, and finally pushed on Co Naples, where he 
spent the winter. He was back in Yorkshire in June, 1766, 
and spent the following year between his parsonage and London. 
Early in 176S consumption had declared itself. In February he 
writes from London of ” this vile influenza,” which proved to be 
pleurisy, to which he succumbed on March 18th. 

12. His Style . — Tristram Shandy has excited the admiration, 
and called forth the laughter and the tears of many generations 
of readers. There are few writers in the English language who 
can make so much out of so liillc as can its author. However 
small his material, he can spin from it a web, delicate, charming, 
and always humorous. Literary spinners have been divided into 
the classes of silkworms and spiders — those who spin because 
they arc full, and tlrose who do so because they are empty.” 
But Sterne unquestionably belongs to the genus silkworm,” and 
his thread, however fine, is always strong and well •spun ; indeed, 
Carlyle classes Sterne with Cervantes among the great humorists 
of the world \ of no English writer can it be more truly said that 
“ the style is the man,” and of all his style is the most whimsical. 
A late biographer, H. D. Traill, describes it as uniformly 
eccentric, regularly irregular,” and his mode of expressing himself 
as ** destitute of any pretensions to precision, and in many 
instances a perfect marvel of literary slip-shod.” It is as near 
an approach to talking, to the talk of an agreeable and humorous 
man, as any writing can well be; “we forget we are reading 
and not listening ” ; in fact, it is a fine and subtle colloquial 
style. He enters into the very inmost soul of his characters, and 
he displays with perfect truth the lightest movement of their 
minds and hearts. Mr. Shandy, Uncle Toby, and Corporal Trim 
arc amor)g the immortal creations of fiction. 
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Tristram Shandy is chaotic, without a plan, inconsequent and 
perplexing to a degree. But in these very defects may be said to lie 
its excellence and attractiveness. Though the sudden and whimsical 
turns of thought and incident, the digressions, the display of learning, 
the play of fancy and imagination, the blending of the pathetic 
with the odd and grotesque, may tantalise the reader, yet the 
interest is kept alive by Sterne's never-ending humour, self-conscious 
and artificial as it often is. A brilliant ignis fatuus, we follow him 
in his erratic caperings and wanderings, leading us we know not 
whither. Sterne’s great fault— a fault difficult to excuse, much more 
to defend— was his want of delicacy ; only too often and most 
needlessly docs he overstep the vei^e of modesty. His sentiment, 
too, is forced and artificial ; while his moralisings fail to appeal to our 
feelings for want of the note, or true ring, of sincerity. Yet this 
prevailing tone of sentiment had a widespread effect, not only in 
England, but also on the Continent of Europe. It acted as a 
corrective not only to the coarseness of Smollett and his school, 
but to the brutality which characterised so much of the life of 
the eighteenth century. 

13. Oliver Goldsmith (j 728—1774). one of the most charming 
writers in our literature, was horn at Pallas, a hamlet in the 
county of Longford ; he was the son of a poor curate, who 
came originally from the South of Rngbnd. Oliver was the sixth 
of a family of nine ; at the age of eight he was attacked by 
confluent small-pox, which disfigured his face with life-long scars. 
He was first sent to a dame’s school ; and the dame was in 
the habit of saying, “Never was there so dull a boy.” His 
next teacher was Paddy Byrne, one of Warilwrough’s old soldiers, , 
whose mind was stored with a large stock of stories— of land and 
sea, of his own and other people's adventures— with old Irish ballads 
and fairy tales ; and it is proljably from Byrne that young Goldsmith 
gained his love of story-telling. After an education in several 
country schools, he obtained, at the age of sixteen, a si^arship ^ 

‘A sue was original ty an allowance of provisions. King Lear (H. iv. J78) 
complams of his ilaughlcrs as “seaming his Me«”^that is. culling down ihe 
provisions for his servanw. “The sUars paid nothing “ says Macaulay, “for 
Jood and tuition, an<I very link for lo.rging ; bur ihcy had to i^tfo/m some 
menial services from which they haw long since been relieved. They swejit 
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in Trinity College, Dublin, where the conditions of holding it 
were very different from what they are now ; the sizar then 
had to perform certain menial offices in return for rooms and 
commons. At college Goldsmith was idle, thoughtless, unpunctual, 
and disorderly. Want of money was his besetting trouble, and 
his shifts to raise it were many, among them writing street 
ballads, for which he got five shillings apiece. He suffered from 
the tyranny of his tutor, a certain Mr. Wilder, a man of coarse 
manners and brutal passions; and, one evening, when Goldsmith 
was entertaining some of his friends, Wilder entered the room, 
struck his pupil, and even knocked him down in the presence 
of his guests. Next morning Goldsmith sold his books, left the 
college, and wandered about the country. His brother Henry 
found him, gave him a new suit of clothes, and carried him back 
to college, where he remained until he took his degree in 1749* 
14. His Travels.— On leaving college he received ;£s^ 
his uncle Concarine, who had always been his friend, to enable him 
to study law in Dublin ; the whole of this went at the gaming-table. 
His next move was to Edinburgh in 175a, where he studied medicine 
for a year and a half. It now appeared to him that his knowledge of 
medicine would be improved by foreign travel. His uncle lent him 
;£2 o, and he embarked for Bordeaux. The ship was driven by 
a storm into Newcastlc-on-Tyne ; on board were several Scotsmen 
who had been illegally engaged in enlisting other Scotsmen for 
service in the French army ; Goldsmith was in their company ; and 
the whole of them were arrested and thrown into prison, where 
they lay for a fortnight. Meanwhile, their ship had sailed j and 
Goldsmith went on board a vessel bound for Rotterdam. From 
thence he made his way to Leyden, where he attended the University 
for about a year, with periodical terms of study and idleness. 

In February, 1755, Goldsmith started on “the grand tour," but on 
foot ; he had a guinea in his pocket, and, beyond the clothes he 
stood in, his only possession ^vas a flute. As he wandered through 

the court ; they carried up the dinners to the fellows* table, changed the plates, 
and poured out the ale of the rulers of the society.*' A siiarshlp now has 
nothing servile and no sense of inferiority attached to it ; it is like a scholarship, 
but usually not so valuable. 
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France} he now and then earned a night's lodging and food by 
playing on his flute to the dancing of the peasants ; to this he 
refers in the lines — 

How often have I led thy sportive choir, 

With tuneless pipe, beside ibe murmuring Loire ! . . . 

Yet would the village praise my wondrous power 
And dance, fo^etful of the noontide hour. 

Not only France, but Germany, Swiuerland, and Italy were visited 
by the wandering minstrel. At Padua he is said to have obtained 
his medical degree. In France his flute bad often procured for him 
a welcome, a supper, and a bed ; but in Italy he found almost every 
peasant a better musician than himself. He accordingly fell back 
on an ancient academic custom, which still exists in some of the 
older Italian universites : he disputed " his way from town to town. 

In all the foreign universities and convents," he tells us, there 
are, upon certain days, philosophical theses maintained against 
every adventitious disputant ; for which, if the champion opposes 
with any dexterity, he can claim a gratuity in money, a dinner, 
and a bed for one night." 

15. Life in London. — Returning to England in 1756, without a 
penny, in threadbare clothes, and uncouth in appearance, ^he found 
it difficult to get any kind of work. He was for a short time 
assistant to a chemist ; he was even a physician ; he was a reader 
for the press, during which time he read the proofs of Richardson's 
novels; and he was an usher in a school. At length, in 1757, he 
settled down for a while as editor of TAt Mitnthly RtvUWt a 
publication of a bookseller called Griffiths. He next tried to enter 
the navy as a ship’s surgeon ; but he failed in his examination. 

From the year 175S Goldsmith was a man of letters by pro- 
fession, and lived by his pen. In 1759 he brought out his 
Inquiry into the Fretent State of Polite Learning in Europe. 
He started a periodical, which he called The Bee, which ran 
but for a short time, and in 1760 appeared his delightful series 
of letters, The Citizen of the World, in the pages of The Puhlie 
Ledger ', these letters are written in the character of a Chinese 
philosopher to his friend at home, describing life as he found it 
in England. In 1764 he wrote The Traveller — a didactic poejn 
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in heroic couplets, in which the poet describes* his wanderings, 
and philosophises on the social condition of the countries through 
which he passed. It is “without one bad line,*’ said a critic j 
“without one of Dryden’s careless verses.” The Traveller appeared 
at a very convenient time for the fame of Goldsmith. Young was 
dying ; Gray was slow and indolent ; Dr. Johnson had given up 
verse ; while Akenside and others had failed to reach the popular 
heart. In 1766 appeared his yiear 0/ Wakefield (which had 
been sold to a publisher by Dr. Johnson for ;^6o two years 
before) — a novel which has become one of the classics of the 
world. Of this, Johnson gives us the following account: — 

I received one morning a message from poor Goldsmith (hat he was 
in great distress. and» os it was not in his power to come to me, begging 
that 1 would come to him as soon as possible. 1 sent him a guinea, and 
premised to come to him directly. I accordingly went as soon as I was 
dressed, and found that his landlady had arrested him for his rent, at which 
he was in a violent passion. 1 perceiveil that he had already changed my 
guinea, and ha<l got a bottle of Madeira and a glass liefore him. I put 
the cork into the bottle, desired he would be calm, and began to talk to him 
of the means by which he might be cKiricated. He then told me that he 
had a novel ready for the press, which he produced to me. I looked into 
it, and saw its merit : told the landlady I should soon return ; and, having 
gone to a bookseller, sold it for 1 brought Goldsmith the money, and 

he discharged his rent, not without rating his landlady in a high tone for 
having used him so ill." 

( 1 ) The publisher to whom The Vicar 4/ tVahefie/d wa sold was Francis 
Newbery, who l>ought it in 1764, but did not publish it till 1766. In fact, 
he waited till 7he Tretvelter had appeared \ and by that time Goldsmith's 
position as a uritcr was assuce<l. 

(ii) Goldsmith kept The Vicar of Wakefield for some years in his desk, 
took it out, altered here, corrected there, poUshetl and rcpollsbed it ; anil 
this fact gives us the secret of the *'graceful ease'* that Is conspicuous in 
every Hne. “ Easy writing is very hard reading ” ; and it is only the arduous 
. .'ind unce.ising labour of the writer lhat makes a book pleasant and delightful 
for the reader. 

In 1768 he produced in Co vent Garden Theatre his comedy, The 
Good-NaiiiVd A fan, which did not achieve much success. The 
Deserted appeared in 1770, and quickly ran through several 

editions. A bright and most attractive comedy She Stoops to Conquer 

—was brought out in 1773 at Covent Garden Theatre; and the 
applause of the public of London was unbounded. This play marks 
the zenith of his prosperity. Booksellers and publishers now courted 
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hinij and bid against each other for his works ; money poured 
into his pockets ; but he was still poor ; he could make, but 
he could not keep money. He squandered his earnings on rich 
clothes; he gambled; he lent money to his “friends”; and he 
wasted large sums on beggars and st rolling acquaintances. In 
March, 1774, he was attacked by a nervous fever. Instead of 
calling in a good doctor, he prescribed for himself. When at 
length a physician was sent for, he found Goldsmith in strong con- 
vulsions; and his death took place on April 4th. He was interred 
in the Temple burying-g round, close by Temple Court, but the 
exact spot is not precisely known. A monument was erected 
to his memory in ^Vestminster Abbey by the members of the 
“Club,” the inscription on which was composed by Johnson; it 
contains the well-known words, “qui nullum fere scribendi genus 
non tetigit, nullum quod tetigit non ornavit” (who left scarcely 
any kind of writing untouched, and touched nothing that he did 
not adorn). “When Burke was told of his death, he burst 
into tears. Reynolds was in his painting-room when the 
messenger went to him; but at once he laid his pencil aside, 
which in times of great family distress he had not been known 
to do— left his painting-room, and did not re-enter it that day.** 
The staircase of Goldsmith's room in Brick Court (Middle 
Temple) was crowded with women weeping bitterly for their 
dead friend — “the most generous of all men” — women without 
a home, without a friend except the man who was lying dead 
upstairs — outcasts of the great and pojwlous city, who had seldom 
looked in vain to Goldsmith for help. 

16. His Work.— Goldsmith's wide experience, both at home and 
abroad, the knowledge he had acquired as a student, a teacher, a 
doctor, a prisoner, a traveller, all gave him an intimate insight into 
human nature. This experience and this insight arc conspicuous in 
most of his works. These works may be divided into two classes : 
those which he produced for bread, and those which he wrote for 
love of them. The first kind includes histories of England, 
Greece, Rome, a life of Bolingbrokc, a life of Beau Nash (the 
local genius of Bath), a History of Animated Nature in eight 
volumes (of birds, beasts, or fishes Goldsmith knew nothing at 
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fi«t hand), essays and reviews for the periodicals. Of the second 
kind are his two poems {The Traveller and Tlu Deserted Village), 
his comedies (The Good^Natur'd Man and She Stoops to 
Conquer\ his Vicar of Wakejieldy and his minor poems — such 
as Retaliation and The Haunch of Venison. But in all his books, 
whether produced under the pressure of necessity or by the 
spontaneity of genius, there is an invincible and unique charm 
of style, which even the youngest reader can feel. The qualities 
of this style arc clearness, simplicity, and ease. Nothing is written 
for effect ; the sentences read as if they were spoken by a kindly 
and thoughtful man, and even a child can understand them. 
Dr. Johnson predicted that Goldsmith would make his Animated 
JVature as interesting as a Persian tale ; and he did. This kind 
of book was written ** to make shift to eat and drink and have 
good clothes but Goldsmith's personal charm and amiable 
character slipped into the writing without any self-consciousness. 
He was no imitator of Dr. Johnson or of Dr. Johnson's pompous 
phraseology ; if his style was influenced by any one, it was by 
French prose-writers, and especially by Voltaire. His Vicar of 
Wakefield is immortal; and, as has been said, *‘it is a test of 
taste in fiction to like the delightful Primrose family." He knew 
little more of the history of Rome or Greece than he did of 
animated nature ; but he had the unique art of presenting old 
knowledge in a new, interesting, and attractive form. 

(j) " na‘1 tie lived 1>ut a few more, hia j^ublic fame vonld have 

1)ccn .*18 great \\h inivatc reputation, and he utiglu have enjoyed alive a 
part of that esteem which his country has ever since ]>aid to the vivid and 
versatile genius who has touch e<l on almost every subject of literature, and 
touched nothing that he did not adorn.”— T hack K it AV. 

(ii) “We read TAe Vktxr r*/ lyake/ietii in youth and age— we return to 
it again and agairt, and bless the memory of an author who contrives so 
well to reconcile us to human nature.” — W altkr Scon'. 

(iii) “One should have his own i>cn to dc«cril>e him as he ought to 
l>e dcscrilMtl— amiable, v.*irious, and bland, with careless inimitable grace 
touching on every kind of excellence— with manners unstudied, but a 
gentle heart— pci forming miracles of skill from pure happiness of nature, 
and whose greatest fault was ignorance of his own worth. As a poet, 
he is the most flowing and elegant of our versifiers since Pope, with 
traits of artless nature which Pope had not, and with peculiar felicity 
in the turns upon words, which he coostantly repeated with delightful 
effect.”— Hazlitt. 
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17. Minor Noveli$t8. — Sarah Fielding (1710 — 1768), sister of 
Henry Fielding, was rather an imitator of the style of Richardson 
than of that of her distinguished brother. Tht Adventures of David 
Simple is a novel of character cramped in the form of the picaresque 
novel of incident, a form more successfully adopted by Smollett Dr. 
John Moore (1729 — 1802), the friend of Smollett, obtained a certain 
amount of success with his Zeluso (t7S6), a melodramatic novel 
exhibiting startling contrasts of villainy and virtue. The comic 
Scotsman, like the stage Irishman, a stock character in modern times, 
makes an early appearance in this novel. The hint given by Addison 
in The Spectator ^ wherein a gentleman writes the supposed trans- 
migrations of a monkey, gave rise to a numerous progeny of 
novels, of which the most typical is that of Charles Johnstone 
(d. 1800), entitled Chrysal ; or, The Adventures of a Guinea. 
Another writer who achieved considerable success with his con- 
temporaries, and has not been without modem admirers, amongst 
whom may be reckoned Charles Kingsley, was Henry Brooke 
(1703 — 1783), whose novel, The Tool of Quality, was published 
1766—1770. This work has many of the faults of the modern 

novel with a purpose,” and may be regarded rather as a loosely 
strung series of philosophical essays than a genuine w’ork of fiction. 
The most noticeable but unsuccessful imitator of Sterne is the 
Scottish writer, Henry Mackenzie (t 745—1831), author of The Afan 
of Feeling, a loosely constructed story of maudlin sensibility. At 
the hands of such writers as these the novel sufTcred a temporary 
eclipse towards the end of the eighteenth century, only to com- 
mence its modern vogue soon after the beginning of the nineteenth. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


JOHNSON AND HIS AGE. 

1. Samuel Johnson (17^^1784). — Perhaps no writer in the 
whole history of English literature exercised so great an influence on 
letters, or so completely dominated his age, as Samuel Johnson. 
It was not so much by the amount or quality of his writings that he 
attained such a position, as by his character and intellectual pre- 
eminence— by those high mental and moral qualities which com- 
bine to make a man really ‘‘great.” All his life long he suffered 
from melancholia and frequent ill-health, but he sought and found 
in religion consolation and peace of mind. He was a man of 
sincere Christian piety, of great moral purity, and never-ending 
benevolence. For force and vigour of understanding, and power 
of speech to give expression to his sentiments, he stood without a 
rival. Owing to his bodily temperament, literary work was to him a 
serious labour ; but in the company of his friends, and in social 
circles like the “ Club,” he poured forth the rich treasures of his 
mind, and profoundly affected the thought of his age. He main- 
tained a high and independent standard of criticism in literature and 
in life, crushing falsehood, folly, and pretension by the heavy 
battery of his wit, scorn, and invective. No man was ever so 
fortunate in his biographer, and in the pages of Boswell's Life of 
him \Ye have his table-talk chronicled, and it is literature of the 
best. 

Samuel Johnson was born in 1709, exactly one hundred and one 
years after the birth of Milton, at Lichfletd, in Suffordshire, the 
son of Michael Johnson, a bookseller of that town, and a man of 
knowledge, great common sense, and a dignified courtesy. "In 
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the child” says Macaulay, «the physical, intellectual, and moral 
peculiarities which afterwards distinguished the man were plainly 
discernible : great muscular strength, accompanied by much awkward- 
ness and many infirmities ; great <^uickness of parts, with a morbid 
propensity to sloth and procrastination ; a kind and generous heart, 
with a gloomy and irritable temper.” Johnson was scrofulous, and 
his parents believed that the Royal touch would cure the king's 
evil.” Accordingly he was taken up to London in his third year, 
and “ touched ” by the hand of the “good Queen Anne.” He was 
sent to the local schools of Lichfield, but from sixteen to eighteen 
he lived at home ; and it was here that the foundation of his learning 
and culture was laid. He had the run of all the books in his father's 
shop— a large and miscellaneous library— and he read chiefly Latin 
works, and acquired in this way an extensive knowledge of Latin 
literature- He entered Pembroke College, Oxford, where he 
resided about three years, during which time he sulTercd pangs 
which were intolerable to his haughty spirit. He was poor ; his 
clothes were sometimes in rags, his boots in holes, and when 
he went to visit friends in Christ Church, he had to encounter 
looks of pity, of scorn, or of mirth. Some kind person placed a new 
pair of shoes at his room door ; he threw them out of the window in 
a fury. He left Oxford without taking his degree in lyjx. 

a. Early Difficulties.— Johnson next became usher of a grammar 
school in Leicestershire, then companion to a county gentleman, and 
finally a bookseller’s hack in Birmingham. It was his destiny to fall 
in love with a widow, a Mrs. Porter, a lady twenty years older than 
himself. She was a short and |)ersonally unattractive woman, who 
dressed in gaudy, inharmonious colours, and painted her cheeks ; but 
Johnson’s short sight prevented him from remarking these deficiencies. 
Besides, he was deeply and disinterestedly in love, for she was as 
poor as himself ; but she made him a good wife. He opened a 
private school, which did not succeed. He now determined 
to seek his fortune in London as a literary man, and started 
for the capital in 1737 with one of his pupils, David Garrick. 
Here he urxderwent all the straits, practised all the shifts, and 
felt all the bitterness of poverty and starvation. His most 
important engagement in London was the reporting of speeches 
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in the House of Commons for Tht Genlleman's Magazine. It 
was illegal in Johnson's time to report the proceedings or the 
speeches in the House of Commons, but he disguised places and 
persons under fictitious names. The debates were the “ Debates of 
the Senate of LiUiput”; Blefuscu^ was France; Mildendo was London; 
Nardac was the Duke of Newcastle \ and Wingul Pulnub was 
William Pulteney. Johnson in time gained fame for himself as 
a writer by the publication of his London (1738) — a poem in 
imitation of Juvenal. He received only ten guineas for this poem; 
but two editions sold within the first week, and it brought him the 
notice and favour of Pope, then at the height of his fame. 

3. Johnson's Dictionary. — In 1*47 Johnson’s reputation stood 
so high that the booksellers made proposals to him to write a 
Dictionary of the English language in two volumes folio. The fee 
was fifteen hundred guineas, but out of this sum he had to pay his 
assistants, so that there was little left to compensate Johnson for the 
years spent on its compilation. The work appeared in 1755. 

Johnson came to London in the time which separated the period 
of patronage and the period when literature became a profession. 
*‘It had ceased to flourish under the patronage of the great, and had 
not begun to flourish under the patronage of the public.” Johnson 
had a preached Lord Chesterfield for his patronage of the Diet ionary y 
and received a sum of ten pounds ; but during the seven years of 
its compilation he took no further notice of the author or his work. 
At the moment of its publication he wrote two articles to The World 
praising the plan of the Dictionary \ this drew from Johnson his 
famous* let ter, which for combined irony, manly indignation, and 
perfect good temper, has hardly an equal In English. From it is 
taken the following passage : — 

Seven ycais, my lord, have now passed since 1 wailed in your outward 
rooms, or was rcjMiIsed from yotir <Iof>r. during which lime I have been 
pushing on my work through diflicuhics, of which it is useless to complain, 
and have brought it at last to the verge of publication • without one act of 
assistance, one wor<l of encouragement, or a smile of favour. Such ireacment 
1 did not expect, for I never had a patron before. ... Is not a patron, my 
lord, one who looks with unconcern on a man struggling for life in the water, 
and when he has reached ground, encumbers him with help? The notice 
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which you have been pleased to take of my labours, had it been wly, had 
been kind ; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy 
it ; till I am solitary, and cannot imparl It ; till I am known, and do not 
want it. I hope it is no very cynical asperity not to confess obUgaiions when 
no berjcfil has been received, or to be unwilling that the public should con- 
sider me as owing that to a patron which Prondence has enabled me to do 
for myself. 

When the Dictionary appeared it was received with an enthusiasm 
such as no similar work had ever excited. The science of 
philology was little understood in Johnson’s day, and the book is 
unimportant from an etymological point of view ; but. as Macaulay 
says ; " The definitions in the Dictionary show so much acuteness of 
thought and command of language, and the passages quoted from 
poets, divines, and philosophers are so skilfully selected, that a 
leisure hour may always be very agreeably spent in turning over 
its pages.” 

4. Other Works — His next poem was the Vanity of Human 
Wtshs, which appeared In 1749, a splendid satire, adapted from 
the tenth satire of Juvenal, in which he draws in a few vigorous 
strokes numerous pictures of the rise and fall of celebrated men 
and ihe mockery of so-called greatness. Wolsey’s fall he thus 
describes : — 

In fulbblown dignity, see Wolscy Ms\n<|, 

Laxv in hit voice, anil fortune in hit haml : 

To him the Church, the realm, iHcir pouxis consigns 
Through him the rays of regal l>oun<y thine % 

I urnoil by hit nod the stream of honour flows, 

II is smile alone security bestows. . . . 

Ac length hit Sovereign frowns— Ihe iraiu of fiaie 
Mark the keen glance, an<I waieh the Nign to hale ; 

Where’er he turns he medt a stranger's eye, 

His tupplianis scorn him, and his followers fly ; 

Now drops at once the pritle of awful stale. 

The gohlen canopy, the glittering plate, 

The regal palace, the luxurious laoard, 

The liveried army, and the menial lord. 

With age, with cares, with maladies oi>j)rcsse<l, 
lie sects the refuge of monastic rest. 

Grief aids disease, cemcml^rcd ft»lly s(iiig«. 

And his last sighs tc|>roach ihe faith of kings. 

In the same year his friend Garrick brought out, on the stage 
of Drury Lane 'rheatre. his tragedy of Irene. The play ran 
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only nine nights» and was then finally withdrawn. **The public 
listened with little emotion, but with much civility, to five acts of 
monotonous declamation/’ Owing to Garrick's good management, 
it brought Johnson nearly £200, and he received £100 for the 
copyright of the play. His next venture was a paper in imitation 
of TAe Spectator. It was called The Rambler y and lasted from 
March, 1750, to March, 1752. Richardson, the novelist, pro- 
nounced it the equal, if not the superior, of Addison’s journal j 
but it is written in a heavy, pedantic style, and in a lofty, moralising 
strain, and lacks the lightness, grace, and charm of the older 
journal. In 1758 Johnson brought out another journal, called The 
Idler \ this paper also lasted only two years. In the year 1759 
his mother, who had reached the great age of ninety, died at 
Lichfield. He was still very poor; he had no money to give her 
a respectable funeral ; and he overcame his natural indolence to 
write a book which should defray the funeral expenses. He 
accomplished the task in a week ; the sheets were sent olT to the 
press without revision ; a hundred pounds were paid for the copy- 
right ; and the publishers lost nothing. The little book whose title 
is Rassehzy Prince of Abyssinia^ was well received, and has become 
a classic. It has little to do with the East, but is more of an 
essay or series of moral disquisitions on the happiness of man, the 
future state, and kindred subjects. In 1762 a pension of 
a year was found for Dr. Johnson, through the influence of the then 
Prime Minister, Lord Bute, who was, like Johnson himself, a strong 
Tory. He was now above hack-work; he was at leisure to think 
and to talk; “he was at liberty,” as Macaulay says, “to lie in 
bed till two in the afternoon, and to sit up talking till four in the 
morning.” In the year 1765 his edition of Shakespeare was 
published. hat with his indolence and his habits of procrasti- 
nation, it had taken him nine years to edit ; it adds little to 
Johnson’s reputation. 

5. The Literary Club. — Tlie great moralist was now “un- 
disputed dictator in the world of letters,” holding the same position 
in the eighteenth century as Ben Jenson did in the seventeenth. 
A Club WAS formed of the ablest men in London ; and over the 
meetings of this Club Johnson generally presided. Among the 
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members were Oliver Goldsmith, the most genuine literary man of 
his time ; Edmund Burke, the greatest of political thinkers ; Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, the eminent artist ; Gibbon, perhaps the greatest 
historian that England has produced ; Sir \Villiam Jones, the greatest 
linguist of his age ; Garrick, the most popular actor in London ; 
and other men noted for personal gifts— all admiring and paying 
loyal homage to Dr. Johnson. It was chiefly in this Club that the 
best part of his literary talk was uttered; and this talk was 
faithfully chronicled by his friend and admirer, James Boswell, of 
Auchinleck in Scotland. Johnson spoke even better than he 
wrote. “His colloquial talents,” says Macaulay, “were of the 
highest order. He had strong sense, quick discernment, wit, 
humour, immense knowledge of literature and life, and an infinite 
store of curious anecdotes. Every sentence that dropped from his 
lips was as correct in structure as the most nicely balanced period 
of Tht Rambler. All was simplicity, ease, and vigour.” In 1765 
Johnson became acquainted with the Thrales, the husband a 
wealthy brewer, and his wife a very bright, attractive, kindly, and 
conversational woman. He became a frequent visitor to Streaiham, 
where the Thrales lived ; and for about sixteen years fully half of 
his time was spent there. In his own house in Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, Johnson’s immense kindness had assembled a most motley 
crew. There was a Mrs. Williams, poor, old, and blind, who was 
at the head of his establishment ; a Mrs. Desmoulins, ns poor as 
Mrs. Williams j a Miss Carmichael (whom Ur. Johnson addressed 
as Polly); an old doctor called Levett, “who bled and dosed 
coal-heavers and hackney coachmen”; and there was a negro- 
servant called Frank. All these persons lived, in great part, on 
the bounty of the good man, quarrelling eternally among themselves, 
and leaving off only to quarrel with and abuse their benefactor. 

6. Visit to Scotland.— In the year 1773 Johnson was induced 
y Boswell to pay a visit to Scotland, to ijcnetrate into the wilder- 
ness of the Higlilands, and even to travel in the almost unknown 
islands of the Hebrides. The outcome of this excursion was ilie 
Journey to the Uestern Isles of Seotland, whicl, api>eared in tlie year 
•77S- It is a very interesting and readable work, but lacks that more 
attractive personal touch which Boswell gives in his picturesque 
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account of the same tour. In the same year he received the 
richly deserved doctor's degree from the University of Oxford. 
Two years after the leading booksellers in London asked him to 
write introductions to a complete edition of the English Poets, 
which they were about to issue. He undertook the task with 
eagerness ; his mind was filled to overflowing with literary matter, 
ideas, and criticisms ; and the work, which was at first intended to be 
a few prefaces and paragraphs for each poet, swelled Into four 
volumes. It is Johnson’s highest achievement, and is all the more 
remarkable in that it was produced between the ages of sixty-eight 
and seven ty-t wo. Of it, Macaulay well says : “ The Uves of 
thi Poets are, on the whole, the best of Johnson’s works. The 
narratives are as entertaining as any novel. The remarks on life 
and on human nature are eminently shrewd and profound. The 
criticisms are often excellent.” 

** Johnson’s csUmalc of Cha«c«t <louUl«s would hnve been, as hU RambUr 
remarks on Spenser actually are, worthless, except as a ciuiosliy. But of 
Dryden, of I'ope. and of the numerous minor poets of their lime and hJs, 
he could speak with a competently adjusted theory, with .admirable literary 
knowledge an<l shre^vdness, and with a huge store of literary iradilion which 
his long and conversaiion.loving life h.id accumulated, and which would have 
been lost to us had he not writt«n.”~SAtN'rSBUltV. 

In the month of June, 1783, Johnson had a paralytic stroke, 
which was followed by other maladies — asthma, which tortured him 
day and night, and dropsy. He thought of Rome and Naples ; 
but he at length made up his mind to risk another English 
winter. That winter was his last. He died on December i3^h, 
1784, and was buried in Westminster Abbey— followed to his 
grave by the best and most distinguished men in London. He 
lies “ among the eminent men of whom he had been the 
historian — Cowley and Denham, Dryden and Congreve, Gray, 
Prior, and Addison.” 

7, HU Style. — The inflated style, in English which abounds 
“in long- tailed words in osity and afiofty* sometimes goes by the 
name of “Johnsonese.” But Johnson’s style, like every other, 
varies a good deal with the nature of the subject he is writing 
on. At limes he could discard long words, and employ ph^y 
Saxon English. At his best, he writes as he talked ; and no man 
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ever talked with greater force or effect. He told Sir Joshua 
Reynolds that he “had early laid it down as a rule to do his 
best on every occasion and in every company j to impart vi'hatever 
he knew in the most forceful language he could put it in ; and 
that, by constant practice, and never suffering any careless expres- 
sion to escape him, or attempting to deliver his thoughts without 
arranging them in the clearest manner, it became habitual to him.” 
Rassehs is the best example of his more formal style. In the 
Lives of the Poets he shows an easy vigour, a rich variety, an elastic 
rhythm, and a brilliance of wit and imagination hardly excelled by 
any other author. But Johnson was too fond of balanced clauses, 
of antitheses, which sometimes became mechanical, and of pompous 
and ponderous statement. He makes a young lady of sixteen write 
thus (in The Rawh/er) about her aunt : “She had not very elevated 
sentiments or extensive views, but her principles were good and 
her intentions pure j and though some may practise more virtues, 
scarce any commit fewer faults.” He had also a preference for 
learned and Latinised words. “As soon,” saj-s Macaulay, “as he 
took his pen in his hand to write for the public, his style became 
systematically vicious. All his books are written in a learned 
language, in a language which nobody hears from his mother or 
his nurse ; in a language in which nobody ever quarrels, or drives 
bargains, or makes love ; in a language in w'hich nobody ever 
thinks.” His admirers and followers Imitated his mannerisms, and 
outdid these in their imitations ; and hence they came to employ 
a pompous, inflated language, sprinkled all over with words of 
classical origin; and this kind of “Johnsonese” was the mode in 
England for nearly two generations. 


(0 “Johnson himself wrote a prose decidedly modern. The reproach 
contained in the phrase ‘Johiwonian Englidi* must not mislead ii^. It Is 
aimed at his words, not at his structure. In Johiwon^s prose the uords are 
often pompous and long, but the structure is alwa>-s pbin and modern. 

It 18 by its organism -an organism O]i]>osed to length and involvement. an.J 
enabling us to l>c elcar, idain. and shoil-that English style after the 
Kcs.orai.on bt«l. «i,h Ihe styk of .he .in.« precedins i>, «n<J* .he .,ue 
aw of p™.., anil beeumc n.oOcrn ; Ucomea. in .pilcof .ui«rficial .lifferences, 
the style of our own day.”^MAiTiiK\v Arnoi i>. 

<ii) “ The moK wc study Johnson the higher will be our dec-m fur the 
power of his mind, the width of his ialeresls, the brgen^s of his hnowlvnigc, 
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the freshness, fearlessness, and strength of his jutlgments. The higher, too, 
will be our esteem for his character. . . . We have in him a fine and admirable 
type, worthy to be kept in view for ever, of * the ancient and inbred integrity, 
piety, good nature, and good humour of the English peopte.’”— /o'w. 

The following, taken from The Rambler ^ is an example of his 
style : — 


Good Humour. 

Good humour may be defined a habit of being pleasetl ; a constant and 
perennial softness of manner, easiness of approach, and suavity of disposition ; 
like that which every man perceives in himself, when the first transports of 
new felicity have subsided, and his thoughts are only kept In motion by a 
slow succession of soft impulses. Good humour is a state between gaiety nnd 
unconcern ; the act or emanation of a mind at leisure to regard the gratification 
of another. 

It is imagined by many, that whenever they aspire to please, they are 
required to be merry, and to show the gladrvess of their souls by fiights 
of pleasantry, and bursts of laughter. But, though these men may be for 
a lime heard with applause ami admiration, they seldom delight us long. 
We enjoy them a little, and then retire lo e.asiness and good humour, as the 
eye gazes au hile on eminences glittering with (he sun, but soon turns aching 
away to vcnlure and to flowers. 

Oaiciy is to good humour as animal perfumes to vegetable fragrance; 
the one overpowers weak spirits, and the other recreates and revives them. 
Gaiety seldom fails lo give some |>ain ; the hearers cither strain their faculties 
lo accompany its lowerings, or are left behind in envy and despair. Good 
humour boosts no faculties which every one docs not believe In his own 
power, and pleases principally by not offending. 

8 . Jambs Boswell ( 1740 — i79S)j Laird of Auchinleck (CO give him 
his Scottish title), was the author of what is rightly considered the 
greatest of our biographies. His Life of Samuel Johnson, which 
appeared in i79*» gives a most vivid description of the great 
“ Dictator of I.,ettcrs — with all his virtues, abilities, noble qualities, 
shortcomings, foibles, gauchcries, and absurdities. Boswell was not 
in the ordinary acceptance of the term a literary man; but he has 
given to the reading world a portrait which is unique in literature, and 
which will be surveyed with admiration and pleasure as long as the 
English language exists. That Boswell was a ccacomb and bore/’ 
says Macaulay. “ weak, vain, gushing, curious, garrulous, was obvious 
to all who were acquainted with him. . . . During twenty years the 
disciple continued to worship the master : the master continued to 
scold the disciple, to sneer at him, and to love him .... During 
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his occasional visits to London, his chief business was to watcli 
Johnson; to discover all Johnson's habits, to turn the conversation 
to subjects about which Johnson was likely to say sometlnng remark- 
able, and to fill quarto notebooks with minutes of what Johnson had 
said. In this way were gathered the materials out of whiclt was 
afterwards constructed the most interesting biographical work in the 
world.” Macaulay carries his low estimate of Boswell too far. The 
great biography is not the product of a man who “could not reason” 
and “had no wit.” That he was “weak, vain, curious, and garrulous ’* 
his works abundantly attest ; but the qualities which counterbalanced 
these must have been great to have retained for so many years tl^e 
friendship of Johnson. Boswell was remarkable for his good 
humour, his brightness, vivacity, and simplicity. His keenness of 
observation, his powers of expression, his sense of proportion, and 
his unrivalled qualities in matters of detail belong to him pre- 
eminently as a literary artist. 

The following is a charade r-sketch of Dr. Johnson from 
Bos weirs Journal of a Tour io the HrbndiS 

He uni led a most lexica] heaJ with a most ktiiU imaginaiion. which 
gave him an extraordinary advanuge in aiguing i for he could reoson cIom 
and wide, as he saw best for the moment. He eoutd, when he chose it, be 
the greatest sophist that ever wielded a weapon in the schools of declamation ; 
hut he indulged this only in conversation ; for he owned he sometimes talked 
for victory 5 he was too eonscieniknis to make error permanent and pernicious, 
Uy deliberately writing it He was conscious of his su|>criorjly. He loved 
praise when it w as brought to him ; but was too proud to seek for it. He 
was somewhat susceptible of Aatlcry. His mind was so full of imagery that 
he might have bec:i pcr|)ctually a poet. It has often been remarked, that in 
his poetical pieces, which it is lo be regretted are so few, because so excellent, 
hit style is cosier than in his prose. There is deception in this : it is not 
easier, Init belter suited to the dignity of verse ; as one may dance with grace, 
whose motions in ordinary walking— in the common step- are awkward, lie 
had a constitutional melancholy, the clouds of which darkene<l the Iwigluncss 
of his fancy, and gave a glor.my cast to his whole course of thinking j yet, 
though grave and .swful in his dejwwtmeni, when he thought it necessary or 
proper, he frc<jacntly indulgcil liimself in pleasantry ami sportive sallies. 
lit was prone to su|>crstilii>n, but rwH lo credulity. Though his iinaginatiun 
might incline him to a belief of the marvellous and the mysterious, his 
vigorous reason examirwd the evidence with jealousy. He had a loud 
voice, and a slow, delilwrate utterance, which no doubt gave $m«c additional 
weight lo the sterling mcial of his convcreaiion. His person was large, 
robust, I may say approaching to the gigantic, ami grown unwieldy from 
corpulency. 
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Boswell paid a visit to Corsica in 1765, made the acquaintance of 
General Paoli, the Liberator of the island, and wrote Ah Account of 
Corsica^ which he published in X76S. Hence he was generally 
spoken of in London as “ Corsican Bozzy.” Boswell's friendship 
with Johnson was the brightest element in his career. There were 
other features of his character, besides those already mentioned, 
which were not attractive : he was Intemperate ; he was recklessly 
extravagant and always in debt \ and was unsuccessful, for want of 
steady application, in his practice at the Bar. He died in London 
in 1795, after a short illness, a victim to hypochondria, gloom, and 
intemperance. 

‘*\Vhai«ver may be our opinion of Boswell, either as to character or as 
to intelieci, the praise must be universally conceded to him of having pro- 
duced the very best book, in its own kind, which the world has seen. . • • 
Boswell’s observations were absolutely dificrent from the mechanical exactness 
of literary photography j they were guided by an instinctive discrimination and 
made real and vivid by the skill of an artist.*' — CitAlK. 

9. David Hume (1711—1776), the celebrated historian and the 
greatest philosophical thinker of his day, was the son of a Scots 
laird of the Border clan of Home or Hume, the proprietor of Nine- 
wells, in Berwick shire. He was born at Edinburgh, and educated at 
the university of that city ; he tried the law, and disliked it ; he tried 
commerce, and liked that still less ; and at the age of twenty-three 
he resolved to give up his life to philosophy and literature. Having 
very little money, he went to live in a small French village — La 
Flfeche, in Anjou — and while there wrote his TroatUi on Human 
Nature. It was published in 1739, and fell still-born from the press. 
He next acted for some lime as secretary to General Sinclair in his 
expedition to Canada, and afterwards In the same capacity to him 
as military envoy at Vienna and Turin. His Essays Moral and 
Political was published in 2741-a, andin the year 1752 he was 
appointed librarian to the Faculty of Advocates in Edinburgh, 
where he had a fine library at his command. This led him into the 
field of history, and for the next eleven years he devoted himself to 
writing the History of England, The first volume, dealing with the 
reigns of James I. and Charles I., appeared in i 7 S 4 » ** badly 
received, and only forty- five copies were sold in twelve months. Of 
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its reception he writes : "I was assailed by one cry of reproach, dis- 
approbation, and even detestation. ... I scarcely, indeed, heard 
of one man in the three kingdoms, considerable for rank or letters, 
that could endure the book.” But Hume persevered ; volume after 
volume was written and published up to 176*; and Hume now 
stood at the head of all English historians.’ In 1763 he was 
appointed secretary to the English Embassy in Paris, under the 
Earl of Hertford ; and the learned and literary society of France 
received him with open arms. In 1766 he returned to England, 
to be made Under-Secretary of State, and after two years he 
retired to Edinburgh, in the possession of ,^1,000 a year, and died 
there in 1776. 

As an historian, he was deficient in that accurate knowledge 
which research in original sources alone can give. He paid little 
or no attention to chronicles or records, nor troubled to sift their 
^idence for the light they throw on historic events. His Tory bias 
is strongly evidenced, in dealing with the Stuart period especially, 
and he shows little sympathy with the struggle for, and the growth 
of, popular liberty, which is so strong a feature in the history of 
the English race. But these qualities of the historical spirit are the 
growth of a later— in fact, of our own— time. Hume's merits are, 
however, great. He possessed a rare power in the analysis of 
character, and his philosophic clearness of vision, his general sobriety 
of judgment, his critical faculty, and his dignity of expression, raise 
his work to a high standard of excellence. 

As a philosoplier, he was the most original thinker since Berke- 
ley, and as such he ranks higher than as an historian. His utilitarian 
and sceptical views were the cause of much criticism in his own day, 
and have been since. His influence was far-reaching in eflect, for 
It stimulated the investigations of Kant, and may thus be said to 
have given the impetus to the new turn of speculative philosophy, 
m the domain of modern thought. 

Hume aimed in his writings at being *• concise after the manner 
of the ancients. Hence simplicity is the mark of his style ; and this 
simplicity is always studied— sometimes even strained, but never cold 

' did not produce his first volume of the a*ul Fail c/ ike 

Fenian Emptrt galil 1776, ^ 
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nor hard. His knowledge of French and French literature had great 
influence on the lucidity of his prose. The motion of it is steady 
and even, undisturbed by passion and unmoved by enthusiasm. 
His knowledge of human nature, on both sides of the Channel, gave 
him the power of discriminating character and of forming shrewd 
judgments. The following is an example of his style : — 

To conclude Uislorically uilh my own character, I am. or rather was (for 
that the style I mii&t now use in s|>eal;ing of myself, which emboldens me 
the more to speak my sentiments) ; I was, 1 say, a man of mild dispositions, 
of command of temper, of an open, social, and cheerful humour, capable of 
Attachment, but little susceptible to enmity, and of great moderation in all 
my passions. Even my love of literary fame, my ruling passion, never soured 
my temper, notwithstanding my frequent disappointments. My company was 
not unacceptable to the young and careless, as well as to the studious and 
literary ; and as I took a particular pleasure in the company of modest women, 
I had no reason to be dispieased with the reception 1 met with from them. 
— From OuiM Lip. 

10. William Kobertsan (xyji — 1793) was a Scotch clergyman 
who, at the age of thirty-seven, was appointed to an Edinburgh parish, 
and became a member of the intellectual circle of that city, among 
whom were David Hume and Adam Smith. A year later (1759) 
he' published his History of S<ottandy which dealt with the reigns 
of Mary and James VI. It achieved an immediate success, and 
in i?6s he was made Principal of Edinbuigh University and 
Historiographer- Royal for Scotland. His greatest work, the History 
of Charles K, appeared in 17C9, for which he received the magnifi- 
cent sum of ;^4,5oc. Eight years later he published his History 
of Arfierieoy but as England was then at war with her colonies, 
the work remained unfinished. 

As an historian, Robertson took immense pains in his work. 
Though he has been superseded, yet his defects are chiefly due to the 
lack of those manuscripts and other materials which have been made 
available since his day. Compared with Hume, he writes with more 
warm ill and enthusiasm, with more picturesque detail — treatment 
to which the periods he deals with, containing, as they do, all the 
elements of romance, could not fail to lend themselves. His style. 
Is, however, often laboured and heavy, and at limes pompous and 
artificial, but it has in it, on the whole, sustained dignity and 
strength. The following Is an example : — 
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CltARACTER OP MARY QuEES Of SCOTS. 

To a{l ihc charms of beauty* and ihc utmost elegance of external form, 
she added those aecomplisSmcnls which render these impressions irresistible. 
Polite, affable, iosiauating, sprightly* and capable of speaking and of writing 
with equal ease and dignity. Sudden, however, and violent in all her attach- 
ments ; because her heart was warm and unsuspicious. Impatient of contra- 
diction ; because she had been accustomed from her infancy to be treated as 
a queen. No stranger, on some occasions* lo dissimulation, which, in that 
perfidious court where she received her education, was reckoned among the 
necessary arts of government. Not insensible of flattery, or unconscious of 
that pleasure with which almost every woman beholds the influence of her 
own beauty. Forme<l with the qualities which we love, not with the talents 
that we adndre, she was an agreeable woman rather than an illustrious queen. 
The vivacity of her spirit* not sufficiently tempered with sound judgment, 
and the warmth of her heart, which was not at all times under the restraint 
of discretion, betrayed her both into errors and into crime. 

M, Edward Gibbon (1737—1794)* the greatest historian of the 
eighteenth century* and one of the greatest that has ever lived, 
belonged to an old Kentish family, and was sent to Oxford at the 
age of fifteen. This was at a time when the University was anything 
but a stimulating centre of knowledge, and of its stagnation at this 
period Gibbon himself gives us a graphic description, Here he stayed 
for fourteen months, “the most idle,” he says* “ and unprofitable of 
my whole life;” but having come under the influence of Bossuet's 
writings, he became a convert to Roman Catholicism* and so ceased 
to be a member of the University. His father at once sent him to 
Lausanne, committing him to the care of M. Pavillard, a Calvinist 
clergyman, who in time reconverted him to the Protestant faith. In 
the latter part of his life, however, his views conformed more to the 
philosophical deism which characterised the thought of the eighteenth 
century in England. Gibl)on remained at Lausanne for five years, 
during which time he read steadily and widely in Latin classics and 
in French literature. His long absence abroad and the nature of 
his studies deprived Gibbon of what Matthew Arnold calls the “ note 
of provinciality," and gave that un-English lone to his temper, 
judgment, and style which distinguishes him from all other writers 
of this count rj'. 

Gil >bon returned home in 1759, and scrvvd for several years as 
captain in the Hampshire Miliila, an experience which he tells us 
was of much service lo him afterwards in dealing wiihcam|xiign.s and 
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battles in his great historical work. In 1763 we find him again on 
the Continent travelling through France, Switzerland, and Italy. It 
was while at Rome a year later that the long-cherished idea of 
writing an historical work assumed a definite shape. He tells us r 
**It was at Rome on October isth, 1764, as I sat musing amid the 
ruins of the Capitol, while the bare -footed friars were singing vespers 
in the temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writing the decline and 
fall of the city first started to my mind.’' He returned to England 
again, and engaged in several literary productions during a period of 
five years, until the death of his father in 1770. He then went to 
London in order to carry on his literary pursuits, and became a 
member of the Literary Club which gathered round Johnson. His 
study and labour were interrupted by the offer of a seat in the House 
of Commons, which he was induced to accept ; and he was elected 
member for Liskeard in the general election of 1774. He sat as 
a silent member, gave his support to the Government, and was 
appointed Commissioner of Trade, a post he held for about three 
years, 

12. The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. — The first 
volume of his great history was issued in the beginning of 2776. 
Its publication was an immense success, and the book was every- 
where received with the most ardent applause. Not only the general 
public, but the most learned scholars and severest critics, showered 
upon it eulogies of the warmest character. It was indeed a work that 
required for its production colossal ability and indomitable perse* 
verance, embracing, as it did. the story of the civilised portions of 
the then known world. “The destruction of Rome,'’ as Mr. Cotter 
Morrison well says, “ was not only a destruction of an empire, it was 
the destruction of a phase of human thought, of a system of human 
beliefs, of morals, politics, civilisation. . . . The fall of Rome was the 
death of the old Pagan world and the birth of the new Christian world 
— the greatest transition in history." This immense subject Gibbon 
handled in a manner and with a power that to-day excite the 
admiration of every scholar. In spite of the extraordinary extent 
and variety of his matter, the infinite complexity of the events and 
characters he had to discuss and describe, he never fails in accuracy, 
he carries the load of his vast learning “lightly, like a flower.’' 
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“ That Giblx)n should ever bo displaced seoms Impossible. That wonderful 
man monopolised, so to speak, rho historical genius and the historical learning 
of a whole generation, and left little, indeed, of either for his contemporaries. 
He remains the one historian of the e^hteenth century whom modern 
research has neither set aside nor threat^ed to set a»de. We may correct 
and improve from the stores which have been opened since Gibbon’s time 
. . . but the work of Gibbon as a whole, as the encyclopaedic history of 
ihirieen hundred years, as the grandest of historical designs, carried out 
alike with wonderful power and wonderful accuracy, must ever keep its 
place. Whatever else is read, Gibbon must be read too.'’^FaeKMAN. 

The second and third volumes appeared in 1781, and Gibbon now 
decided on a great change in his life. He joined his old friend 
Deyverdun at Lausanne In a charming house overlooking the lake, 
and there proceeded leisurely and with perfect peace of mind with the 
remaining volumes of his great work. He had immense capacity for 
taking pains; he tells us ’’three times did I compose the first 
chapter, and twice the second and third, before I was tolerably 
satisfied with their effect.” He had nearly finished his fourth 
volume before he left England. When he had sellled down at 
Lausanne the work grew under his hands with great rapidity, and he 
drew it to a close on the night of June sjth, 1787. He describes 
the incident as follows 

Bel ween the hours of eleven arkl iwelve I wrote the last lines of Ihe last 
page m 4 summer-house in my garden. After laying down my pen, I took 
several hiras in a berccau or covered walk of acacias, which commands a 
prospect of the country, the lake, and the mountains. The air was temperale, 
the sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon was reflected from ihe w.iicrs, 
and all nature was silent. 1 will not dissemble the first emotions of joy on 
the recovery of nty freedom, and perhaps the establishment of my fame. 
But niy pride was soon humble^l, an<| a sol»er melancholy was spread over 
my mind by the idea that ( had taken an everlasting leave of an old and 
agreeable companion, and that whatsoever might be ihc future fate of my 
history, the life of the historian must be short and precarious. 

After an admirable survey of Roman history from the reign of 
Augustus, he commences with the accession of Commodus (180 a . d .), 
and ranges with an unrivalled clearness of vision and masterly 
power of description over the Roman world— the ruin of the 
western empire by the barbarians of Central Europe, the growth 
of the early Christian Church, the spread of Byzantine power— and 
continues with sustained interest, and an energy that never flags, 
down to the fall of Constantinople in 1453. 
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Gibbon’s unfavourable and prejudiced account of the early 
Christian Church in the two final chapters of the first volume has 
been the occasion of much comment The reason for his attitude 
is not far to seek. We have already spoken of his changes of 
views at an early age, and in later years he was more or less 
indifferent to Christianity. He had little or no sympathy with the 
spiritual and emotional side of human nature, and was incapable 
of appreciating the full significance of the Christian faith as a 
force in human conduct, or of tracing satisfactorily its leavening 
influence among the elements that wrought such a change in the 
last stages of pagan Rome. In the rest of the history there 
is little to find fault with from this point of view; and from 
his philosophical standpoint he well maintains a balance of judg« 
ment, and a freedom from bias in dealing with ecclesiastical 
matters, which many succeeding historians might well have 
emulated. 

13. His Style.— Gibbon’s style has been blamed and has been 
praised by opposing schools of historians and critics. A man with 
so strong a grasp of his subject, with an intellect so flexible, with 
a sympathy so brge for every side and section of humanity, 
could not but w'rite in a vigorous style. But it is more thau 
vigorous; there is in his diction a splendour and a majesty which 
compels the admiration of the reader. It fails in terseness ; it 
is sometimes grandiloquent and pompous ; but it is never loose 
ov careless. For sustained cneigy, vigour, and stateliness, for 
masculine strength and rapidity of movement, when occasion 
demands it. and for real eloquence, Gibbon’s style is a model of 
excellence. His whole life was concentrated on this one supreme 
and noble task ; and his labours were crowned with a magnificent 
success. 

The last few years of Gibbon’s life were sad and unhappy, owing 
to Che death of friends and ill -health. His life-long labours as a 
student and his sedentary habits brought on disease, and he died 
of dropsy in 1794. His friend, Lord Sheffield, published his 
posthumous works two yenrs liter, of which the Memoirs arc the 
most important. 

The following is an example of his style 
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Tub Conquest op Jerusalem. 

Raymond's lower was reduced to ashes by ihe fire of the besieged, bui his 
colleague was more vigilant and successful 1 the enemies were driven by hU 
archers from ihe rampart ; the drawbridge was Jcl down j and on a Friday, at 
three in ihe afternoon, the day and hour of the Passion, Godfrey of Bouillon 
stood victorious on the walls of Jerusalem. His example was followed on 
every side by the emulation of valour; smi. about four hundred and sixty 
years after the conquest of Omar, the holy city was rescued from the 
Mahometan yoke. In the pilbge of public and private wc.ilih, the 
adventurers had agreed to respect the exclusive properly of the first occui>ant. 
and the spoils of the great Mosque— seventy lamps and mas*y vases 0/ 
gold and silver— rewarded the diligence, and di>pUyed the gcneroviiy of 
Tancrecl. . . . They jn<lulged themselves three days in a j)romiscuou8 
massacre, and the ij«fection of the dead bodies produced an epidemical 
disease. After seventy thousand Moslems had been pul to the sword, and 
the harmless Jews had been burnt in their synag<^ue, they could still reserve 
a multitude of captives whom Interest or lassitude persuaded them tu 
spare. . . . The holy sepulehre was now free ; and the bloody victors 
prepared to accomplish their vow. Bareheaded and barefoot, with contrite 
hearts and in an humble posture, they ascended the hill of Calvary amidst the 
loud anthems of the clergy, kissed the stone which had covered the Savjr)ur 
of the world, and bedewed with tears of jf*y and penitence the monumcm of 
their redemption.— From iJrr/iw snJ /h//, vol. vii. 


14. Edmnnd Burke (17*9— 1797), one of the greatest orators 
and political thinkers that these countries havvs produced, was born 
in Dublin, the son of an attorney, in 1739. He received his 
education at a small school at BalUiorc, co. Kildare, under Kich.ird 
Shackleton, a native of Yorkshire, and memlwr of the Society of 
Friends. He entered and became a Scholar of Trinity College, 
where he was a fellow-student with Goldsmith. Here he read deeply 
in the Latin classics and the English |)oets, and established the famous 
Historical Society where he laid the foundation of hts future success 
as a speaker and writer. In 1750 Diirkc entered himself of the Middle 
Temple, where he kept his terms, but was never called to ihe H.ir. 

15. Early Works. — His first literary work was an essay entitled 
A VindUation uf Natural Soiieiy^ in which Burke so successfully 
parodied Bolingbrokc’s views and style that many of the best 
critics thought the book was written by him. In 1757 he published 
A Philosophieixl Inquiry into ihe OrigiH cf our Ideas of ihe Suh/wie 
ond Beautiful, a work on aesthetics, which, notwithstanding Ifts 
want of knowledge of art, received much attention on account 
of Ihc novelty of the subject. In 1759 he planned 7 'hc Aunu.u 
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Register with the publisher Dodsley, and for the greater part of 
his life continued to contribute to its pages. In the same year 
he began his political career as secretary to Hamilton, afterwards 
Chief Secretary for Ireland; and in 1766, being now secretary 
to the Marquis of Rockingham, he entered Parliament as 
member for Wendover, Buckinghamshire. He remained for 
nearly thirty years a member of the House of Commons ; yet 
he was not a success, in one sense of the word ; though the 
greatest man of his party, and notwithstanding his transcendent 
ability, he was never admitted to the Cabinet. The House in 
time came not to care much for his speeches when spoken ; 
but every one read them with eager delight when they appeared 
in a printed form. He frequently astonished : but he could 
neither attract nor command a House of Commons audience. In 
fact, in his later years, he was nick-named the dinner bell/’ and his 
rising in his place was the signal for the general emptying of the 
benches. But the influence of his oratory on the general public 
was very different. Fanny Burney, the novelist, whose feelings 
and sympathies were all on the side of Hastings, thus describes 
her emotions on hearing Burke’s opening speech at the famous 
trial: “He interested me, he engaged, he at last overpowered 
me. I felt my cause was lost. 1 could hardly keep my seat. 
My eyes dreaded a single glance towards a man so accused as 
Mr. Hastings. I wanted to sink through the floor, that they 
might be saved so painful a sight.” 

His oratory, or rather his rhetoric, was of an astonishing, and 
even extravagant, splendour. No one “ ever excelled him in the 
melody of his sentences, the magnificence of his invective, the 
trumpet blast of his sonorous declamation.” His orations, whether 
immediately successful in the House or not, were always literature — 
and literature of the highest and noblest kind. As a debater, he 
was the inferior of Pitt, and not nearly so ready, or so quick in 
reply, as Fox. 

16. English Affairs. — Burke was twice Paymaster of the Forces; 
his career was marked by a splendid independence, and his influence 
on the public life of his time was immense. He was member for 
Bristol for six years, but lost his seat for the liberality of his views 
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and his independent attitude as a statesman. Against the coercion 
of the American colonies, the corruption of Lord North’s adminis- 
tration, and the English policy in India, Burke offered a strenuous 
opposition ; and his speech at the impeachment of Warren Hastings 
ranks as one of the greatest of its kind that the oratory of any 
tongue can show. His Thougktt on tfu Prtsent DiscenttnU (1770), 
his Sptuk on AmerUan Taxation (1774), and his Letter to the 
Sheriffs ef Briiiol and others, are models of political exposi- 

tion, full of profound wisdom, great judgment, and deep philosophical 
reflection. Never before was such a wealili of illustration poured 
forth on politlc.il affairs, in language glowing with a fervour of 
imagination, and a passionate sympathy of heart and head, as by 
Burke, fired as he was with a desire to redress abuses, to relieve 
the oppressed, and to raise high the standard of English policy 
at home and abroad. It is a characteristic of all his political 
writings that he shows a strong dislike of abstract theories and 
metaphysical generalities; he was a Conservative and a practical 
man in the highest and truest sense of the word. He was a 
reformer, but not an innovator. “Nothing,” he says, “is more 
beautiful in the theory of Parliaments than that principle of 
renovation and union of permanence and ch.inge that are happily 
mixed in their constitution.” 

17. The French devolution. — The evils of the French Revolution 
profoundly affected the mind of Burke, and he became the severest 
critic of the movement and of the destructive agencies to which 
it gave rise. His Reflections on the French Revolution (1790) ran 
through eleven editions in a year, and acted as a great incentive 
to resistance among the monarchies abroad. This was followed 
by other works ; and at the rapid process of destruction of all law 
and order in France. Burke burns to a white heat of passion and 
indignation, to which he gives vent in his Thoughts on French Affairs 
(1797) and Letters on the Regicide Peace. Burke retired from 
public life in 1794, and it is very probable he would have taken 
a seat in the House of I^rds as Earl of Beaconsfield, a title which 
was afterwards assumed by an equally celebrated statesman, Benjanun 
Uisraeli. But the death of his son, and only child, to whom lie 
was tenderly attached, quite crushed him, and extinguished the 
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desire for any such honour. He accepted, however, a pension, 
and for this he was attacked by the Duke of Bedford. Burke 
replied in a L€tl€r U a NobU Lord^ in which he makes not only 
a masterly and dignified defence, but crushes the “ leviathan 
among all the creatures of the Crown,” as he rightly labels him, 
with a battery of irresistible logic, scorn, and ridicule. There 
is nothing finer in his writings than the parallel he draws between 
the reward conferred on him, for the services given to his country, 
and the grants given to the founder of the house of Russell— “ a 
prompt and greedy instrument of a levelling tyrant,” Henry VIII. 

18. His Style.— The chief qualities of Burke’s style are copious- 
ness, fertility of allusions, an inordinate use of metaphor, power, 
movement, and freedom. There is, at times, a certain grave 
simplicity in his writing ; and on these occasions Burke easily 
glides into the use of scriptural phrases. He read a great deal 
in the Authorised Version of the Bible, and his mind was steeped 
in iis language and its rhythms. Goldsmith said of Burke : “ He 
winds his way into a subject, like a serpent.” Sometimes the 
brilliancy is excessive ; sometimes the picturesqueness is overdone ; 
but he certainly restored to English prose a wealth and freedom 
which it had not enjoyed since the seventeenth century. He was 
fond of saying the same thing in various ways : he employs largely 
the rhetorical device of amplification or iteration ; he uses concrete 
terms in preference to abstract or general ideas : short, pointed, 
and forcible sentences arc Intermingled with long, swelling, sinuous 
periods: “And is their example nothing? It is everything. 
Example is the school of mankind, and they will learn at no 
other.” And then follow several long, flowing sentences In a 
magnificent sweep. The (flections on the French Revolution Is full 
of eloquent passages like ihc following : “ Sixteen or seventeen 
years since I saw the Queen of France, then the Dauphiness, at 
Versailles; and surely never lighted on this orb, which she hardly 
seemed to touch, a more delightful vision. I saw her just above 
the horizon, decorating and cheering the elevated sphere she just 
began to move in ; glittering like the morning star, full of lif®> 
and splendour, and joy.” In his Letter to a Noble Lord he speaks 
of the death of his son, and sounds the lowest depths of manly 
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pathos ; '* I ara alone. I have none to meet my enemies in the 
gate. Indeed, my lord, I greatly deceive myself, if in this hard 
season I would give a peck of refuse wheat for all that is called 
fame and honour in the world. This is the appetite of but a few. 
It is a luxury, it is a privilege, it is an indulgence for those who 
are at their ease. ... I Jive in an inverted order. They who 
ought to have succeeded me are gone before.” 

(0 “In ampliiuOc of comprehension” says Macaulay, “and richness 
of imagination he is superior lo every oraior ancient or modern,’' “ Burke,” 
says Matthew Arnold, is so great because, almost alone in England, he 
brings thought to bear upon politics, lie saturates politics with thought.” 

(lO Burke is ihe supreme writer of his century, and the greatest master of 
metaphor that the world has ever seen.” — Da Qujwcev. 

(in) “ Burke fought nobly for noble causes : against (he crimes of power 
in England, the crimes of the people in France, the crimes of monopolists in 

India,”— T ain I. 

19. Adam Smith (t 7^3— 1790), born at Kirkcaldy, in Fifcshire, 
occupie$ a high position among (he philosophers and prose writers 
of the eighteenth century. He held the chair of Logic and of 
Moral Philosophy in Glasgow, and in 1759 published his Thory 
of Moral Sentimeuls, which, from its style and popular exposition 
of the philosophy of the day, had a great vogue. He devoted 
himself for the next ten years to the study of the then untrodden 
field of economics ; and in 177$ he published his Wfalth of Nations, 
in which he not only laid the foundation of his own fame, but 
also that of the science of political economy. In this remarkable 
work Smith shows wide reading and research, sound knowledge 
and reasoning ; and for the first time he clears the air on such 
questions as labour and capital, the true meaning of wealth, the 
Slate regulation of industry, and other problems which confused 
the political thinker. Smith’s views and deductions have been 
since modified, and the historical school has arisen in our own 
time in opposition to his abstract method of treatment and ihat 
of his followers ; but the mnlth if Nations remains a great land- 
mark in a rxcw field of knowledge, and is read for its originality, 
its wealth of detail and illustration, for its shrewd and wise obser- 
vations, and for its philosophic reflections on the economic ijohcy 
of the civilised world. 
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20. Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield (1694 — 1773), 
filled a prominent place in the political, social, and literary circles 
of the eighteenth century. He was member of Parliament for ten 
years, until he succeeded his father as fourth earl in 2726; twenty 
years later he was a successful Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
soon after he became one of the Secretaries of State. He is now 
chiefly remembered in connection with the publication of Johnson’s 
Dictionary^ already referred to, and for his Letters to His Son, 
These were addressed to his natural son, and published in 1774, 
soon after the Earl’s death. They have been the subject of much 
comment, and Johnson denounced them for their low tone of 
morals and manners. From the purely moral standpoint they 
cannot be defended ; hut on that of manners they admit of some 
justification, for one of Chesterfield's main objects was to inculcate 
etiquette, good -breeding, gentlemanly behaviour and address, so as 
to lie his son for his position in the world. The Letters were 
never intended for publication \ as literature they arc remarkable 
for their polished and reflned style ; the language is clear, graceful, 
and incisive. Chesterfield is a master of epigram, and the Letters 
contain much worldly wisdom, the result of a keen, observant, and 
penetrating intellect. 

21. Among the theological ivriters of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, William Faley (1743 — 1805) was the most 
important figure. He was distinguished at Cambridge, where he 
became a Fellow, took holy orders, advanced in the Church, and 
wrote a number of philosophical and theological works. Among 
these are his Principles of A f oral and Political Philosophy (1785), 
Horae Pauli nae (1790), Viesu of the Evidences of Christianity (x 794 )» 
and in 1802 Natural Theology ^ which reached its twentieth edition 
in eighteen years. His works enjoyed a wide popularity, and 
retained their hold for generations \ it was to the general public he 
appealed, and his style is clear, correct, and free from pedantry and 
affectation. But he lacks enthusiasm, emotion, and fervour ; and 
the modern reader is not attracted by his “common-sense" views 
of religion, and his dry and self-possessed style. 

22. Thomas Warton (1728—1790) is remarkable in the history 
of English literature as the first author who wrote a History tf 
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English Poetry. He became a Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
and was afterwards appointed Professor of Poetry in the University 
(1757), an office in which he succeeded his father. He was also 
Poet Laureate from 17S5 until his death. His History, in three 
volumes, appeared between the years 1774 and 1781, and established 
his reputation. He wrote an essay on Spenser’s Faerie Queene, and 
published an edition of Milton’s minor poems; and in each of these 
works he gave a considerable stimulus to the critical and literary 
spirit of his age. His prose style is plain, clear, and forcible. 
He reached a higher level of literary appreciation, and carried a 
truer spirit of interpretation into poetic criticism than Johnson. 
His great enthusiasmi his wide and intimate knowledge with early 
English literature, made his History great value ; and although 
it has defects, and though the field has been minutely travelled since, 
it is yet of importance to the student of English poetry. He was 
a close friend of Johnson’s, and belonged to the literary circle of 
which he was the central figure. 

aj. Gilbert White (1730—1793) — an isolated figure in the 
Johnsonian age— was born and spent nearly his whole life in 
Selborne, a Hampshire village. He was educated by Warton’s 
father, vicar of Basingstoke, and at Oxford University, where he 
became a Fellow of Oriel College. He took holy orders, became 
curate, and afterwards vicar, of his native |)ari»h, Selborne. White 
was an outdoor naturalist, and in Selborne and its neighbourhood he 
carried on his observations with unwxaricd diligence and great keen* 
ness for over thirty years, looting in his journal every phenomenon 
of nature, wcathcr-lorc, and miscellaneous memoranda of all 
kinds. In 1789 he published, not without much pressure on the 
part of his brother, his Natural History of Selborne, written in 
the form of letters, and this book has become one of the classics 
of the language. It is niarkud by grace, ease, and unaffected 
simplicity of style, a genuine symjiaiiiy with Nature and her ways, 
and by a delightful play of fancy and imagination. White not 
only opened up new vistas in the patient and scientific observa- 
tions of Nature, but he founded a new branch of literature ; 
and, notwithstanding the many rich fruits this branch has Ixjrne 
since his day, the History of Selborne lias lost nothing of its 
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originality, but has kept its freshness, sweetness, and perennial 
charm. 

24. Richard Brinsley Sheridan (1751 — 1816), the brilliant 
dramatist and orator, came of a County Cavan family remarkable 
for their mental gifts. Sheridan’s grandfather was the friend of 
Swift, his father was an actor and dramatist, and his mother earned 
a contemporary reputation as a novelist. Their distinguished son 
was born in Dublin, and educated at Harrow. Having formed 
an attachment for a beautiful and accomplished girl, Elizabeth 
Linley, daughter of a musician, he contracted with her a romantic 
marriage in 1773* 'Ihrown upon his own resources for a livelihood, 
he produced The RiVixh in 1775; in the next year appeared St 
FatrUk's Day ; <?/•, The Scheming Lieutenant \ and he delighted 
the town with 2'he Duenna^ an opera, for which his father-in-law 
prepared the music ; it had a run of seventy nights, and remained 
a favourite for some years. Sheridan now embarked as part- 
proprietor of Drury Lane Theatre, and in 1777 produced A Trip 
to Searborought l>a$ed on Vanbrugh’s Relapse \ and a few months 
later appeared The Schoal for Scandalt which, notwithstanding its 
faults, is the best English comedy of manners that holds the stage- 
Two years later (1779) Sheridan brought out The Critic^ the most 
brilliant dramatic burlesque in the language, similar to Buckinghams 
famous Rehearsal. As a dramatist, Sheridan has retained a high 
and well -deserved place in public esteem. The School for Scandal 
is a brilliant comedy of intrigue, remarkable alike for the splendour 
of its satire, the brilliancy of Us wit, its sparkling repartee, and 
mastery of dramatic incident. Sheridan relies on the Restoration 
comedy for his inspiration ; but he eschews its licence, for 
indulgence In which the greater comedies of his masters— ‘Congreve, 
Vanbrugh, Wycherley — are lost to the stage. 

T'he most brilliant portion of Sheridan's career was his public 
life in the House of Commons (which he entered at the age of 
twenty -nine), where he gained the friendship of Burke and tox- 
At this lime, too, he became noted in London for the brilliancy 
and fascination of his conversation. The culminating point of 
his Parliamentary career, which was a long, distinguished, and 
honourable one, was the part he took in the impeachment of 
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Warren Hastings. The success of his great speeches in the House 
and in Westminster Hall has often been related j and as an 
example of brilliant, e/Tective, and highly coloured rhetoric the 
oration on the Begum of Oude is one of the most noted in the 
language. Sheridan touched life on many sides, and had a restless 
and varied career. His mode of living was expensive, he was 
extravagant, and he lacked business habits ; these failings, and 
the burning cf Drury Lane Theatre, brought on financial ruin, 
and his last years were clouded with monetary troubles and 
difficulties. His funeral was attended by the noblest and best in 
the land, and he was buried in >Vestminster Abbey, close to his 
great friend Garrick. 

* ** Whatever Sheridan ha« done, has been, /ar txatlfna, always (he best of 
its kind. He has writien the best comedy, (he best drama ( 7 'A« DH(una\ 
the best farce, and the best address (on Carrkk) : and, (o crown all, delivered 
the very Iwst oration ever conceived or heard in this country/'— Byson. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE POETRY OP NATURE AND ROMANCE. 

1. Introduction. — The classical spirit of the Augustan age and the 
frigid correctness of Pope had, during his lifetime, already produced 
somewhat of a revulsion towards naturalism in poetry. Among the 
ordinary aspirants to poetic composition he had few Imitators, for 
these despaired of challenging a comparison in that artificial verse 
which he had perfected as a vehicle of lucid expression. Conse- 
quently we meet with a double movement of revolt against the 
metaphysical and classical in poetry ; a revolt which tends on the one 
hand to the description and interpretation of nature, on the other to 
the revival of romance. The first and earlier of these movemenfs, 
headed by the group of poets whose works represent the letters of 
the middle portion of the eighteenth century — 179$ to 1775— cul- 
minated in the lyrics of Robert Burns j the second, introduced by 
the publication of Percy’s Reliqutscf Ancient English Poetry (i7^%\ 
flowered in the r)arrative poetry of Sir Walter Scott. Both these 
movements were Scottish in their most successful exponents ; and 
the first may be said to have originated north of the Tweed. We 
have already seen the influence exerted l>y Allan Ramsay {p. 30^)* 
Yet the credit of maintaining the school of naturalism in poetry 
during the Augustan age is mainly due to James Thomson. 

2. James Thomson (1700 — >748}, the son of a Scotch minister, 
was born at Ednam, in Roxburghshire \ he showed no aptitude or 
inclination for classical studies either at school or college. He 
had entered the University of Edinburgh in 1715, but it was not till 
1724 that his success In a metrical version of the 19th Psalm 
decided him to try his fortune as a man of letters. He went to 
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London and obtained the post of tutor in a nobleman’s family, 
where his leisure allowed him to complete his poem of WinUr, 
published in I 7 *^» the first of the series afterwards completed as 
Thi Seasons. Summer followed in 17*7, Spring in 1728, and 
Autumn, with the Nywn to Nature, in 1730. His dramas, which 
had some success in their day, are now only remembered by the 
unfortunate line 

O SophORbbft 1 Sophonisba 0 1 
parodied by a wit in the gallery as 

O Jemmy Thomson I Jemmy Thomson 0 ! 
which condemned the play and was subsequently altered to 
0 Sophonisbn 1 1 am wholly (hine. 

The masque of Alfred, which he wrote in conjunction with David 
Mallet or Malloch, contains the celebrated song Rule Britannia, 
afterwards published over Thomson’s initials, whose work we are 
thus justified in concluding it to be. The long poem of Z/^r/y— 
three thousand lines of blank verse— conceived on the Continent in 
i 73 *» is deservedly forgotten; but the Castle 0/ Indolence, composed 
in the Spenserian stanza, contains many fine passages, suclr as the 
following description of the Aeolian harp, ‘‘aerial music in the 
warbling wind " 

Ah m«l whai hand can touch the ilrins so (in« ? 

Whu up the lofty diapason roll 
Such sweet, such sad, such solemn airs divine. 

Then let them down again into the soul? 

Now rising love they fanned, now pleasing dole 
They breathed, in tender musing*, thro* the heart ; 

And now a gr.iver sacred strain they stole. 

As when seraphic hands an hymn impart ; 

Wild warbling nature all, above the reach of art ! 

If Thomson failed to earn for his poetry the title of “ wild warbling 
nature all,” which the alliterative art of the third line of the above 
extract would forbid, heat least led the way to scenes where— 

Dark frowning heaths grow bright with Ceres* store 
And woods imbrown the sleep, or wave aJong^lhe shore, 

for readers whose view had been bounded by the suburban 
prelti nesses of Twickenham. Thomson was not without a sense of 
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humour, as evidenced in his sketches of his friends in the Custh of 
Indolence and his description of himself as “ a bard — more fat than 
bard beseems,” quoted by Dr. Johnson, has been repeated by all his 
biographers. He died in his forty-ninth year from the effects of 
a chill caught when sailing on the Thames, 

3. William Shenstone (1714 — 1763) (described by Boswell as 
“ a very ingenious and elegant gentleman ”) is known in English 
literature as the author of a pleasant poem in the Spenserian 
measure called The Schoolmiitress^ and a few pastoral poems. He 
was born at the Leasowes (a small family property), in Halesowen, 
Shropshire, and received his education at Pembroke College, Oxford. 
He seems to have spent most of his time in improving and beautify- 
ing his estate — till “his little domain became the envy of the great 
and the admiration of the skilful.” The language of The 'School* 
mistrese is designedly archaic 

In every village market with I idle spire, 

Embowered in trees, and hardly known to fame, 

Tlicre dwells, in luwly shade, and mean sttirc, 

A natron old, whom wc schoolmistress name ; 

Who boasts unruly brats with birch to tame : 

They grieven sore, in piteous durance pent, 

Awed by the power of this relentless dame ; 

And ofttimes, on vagaries idly bent. 

For unkempt hair, or task unconned, are sorely shent. ^ 

His Pastoral Ballad y written in anapaestic measure (which ambles 
too monotonously), contains, nevertheless, lines of pleasant natural- 
ness. and has, says Mr. Gosse, “ all the pink and silver grace of 
a Watteau.*” The following misanthropic lines. Written in an Inn 
at HenU)\ arc well known : — 

Whoe'er has travelled life's dull round 
Where’er his stages may have been,. 

May sigh to ihink he still has found 
The warmest welcoroe— at an inn. 

4. William CoUi]U (1721^1759), born in Chichester, the son of 
a hatter who was twice mayor of his native town, was educated at 
Winchester and Oxford. Vacillating between the army and the 
Church as a future profession, Collins came to London and irresolutely 
formed projects of literary work, only successively to abandon ^em 
as soon as formed. In 1747 he published a small volume of OdeSy 
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then unappreciated, but since famous. Mortified by their non- 
success, he burned the remainder of the edition, a fate which befell 
much of his subsequent work at his own hands before reaching the 
permanence of print. Rendered somewhat independent by a legacy 
of £t,ooo from a maternal uncle, he returned to his native town. 
His health, always feeble, now broke down, producing confirmed 
melancholia, to escape which he travelled on the Continent ; but on 
his return in 1754 he became hopelessly insane, in which condi- 
tion he lingered for five years, forgotten by all, save his sister, who 
tended him. 

Of his work there remain less than two thousand li.ies, but 
these have been surpassed in their own style only, if at all, 
by the best work of Gray. These two poets cannot indeed 
be separated in any critical estimate of the poetry of the period. 
Collins’s Odes anticipated Gray’s Elegy by three years; both 
writers had the misfortune of being poets who “ fell on an age 
of prose." While in London Collins had made the acquaintance 
and gained the affection of Dr. Johnson ; and, like Gray, he agreed 
in theory, though scarcely in practice, with the great literary dictator 
in preferring the intellectual clement to all others— in fact, in 
assuming the great object of literature to be moral precept. The 
very titles of Collins’s Odes-T^ Liberty, Oh the Popular Super. 
stilioHS 0/ the Highlands Scotland, The Passinos, The Mamiers, 
To Peace read like the subjects of philosophic essays. 

The Ode to Evening has many coincidences with Gray’s Elegy : 
indeed, the impressionalism of such lines as 

lie mine the hu(, 4 

Thdt, from the nounlain's side, 

Views wildi and swelling floods. 

And hamlets brown, anti djm»discovct'd spires. 

And hms their simple l>c]l, and marbs o'er all 
Thy dewy Ungers draw 
The gradual dusky veil, 

Of the former reaches a higher imaginative level than 

Kow fades the gllmnu'ring landscape on die sight, 

And all the air e solemn stillness holds, 

(>f the lallcr, Again, the line — 

Save where ihc beetle wheels his droning flight 
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in the Elegy is more than equalled by the imaginative realism of 
the similar lines in the Ode : — 

Now air is bush'd, save where the weak-eyed bat 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing. 

Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn. 

Indeed, feeling prevails over intellect in both poets. 

In the Ode to the Passions Collins, while wanting in the note 
of distinctiveness, resembles Shelley in vague, shadowy visions— 
in luminous impress! dns full of suggestion, as when Love — 

Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings. 

And though it is amongst elegiac poets that Collins must be 
classed, he is none the less a great lyrist, as in the short so- 
called Ode 

How sleep the brave, who sink !o rest, 

By all their country's wishes blest I 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 

Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung: 

There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay. 

And Freedom shall a while rep.air, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there. 

The poetry of Collins is the first articulate protest against the 
formality of the followers of Pope, “the first particle in the stream 
of romanticism \ and gives in its best passages, where the poet 
shakes olf the external conventionalities of form and diction, an 
, anticipation of Wordsworth and the later romanticists. 

•* In the liule book of odes which dropped, a stilbbom immortal, from the 
press, and was finally burnt up e>'cft to the last procurable copy by the hands 
of the author in a fever-fit of angry despair, there was hardly a single false 
note ; and there were not many less than sweet and strong.”— SWJNB URNS. 

5. Thomas Gray (1716 — 1771)- The poetry of this period reached 
its highest sustained level in the work of Thomas Gray, who, to the 
perfect polish of Pope, added a sympathy with nature and with 
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thft romantic school which links him alike to Wordsworth and to 
Scott. Bom in London at the close of the year 1716, he was 
educated at Eton, to which he dedicated his Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Eton College, and proceeded in 1734 to Cambridge, 
where, with intervals of absence, he continued to reside till his 
death. He early showed a talent for Latin hexameters and elegiacs, 
and a facility for rendering the less well-known Latin authors into 
English verse. In 1739 he accompanied Horace Walpole, an 
old school-fellow, on an extended tour in France and Italy, and 
was deeply impressed by the sublimity of Alpine scenery. On the 
death, in 1741. of his father, Gray, after a brief attempt at the 
study of the law, retired with his mother to Stoke Pogis, and 
returned to Cambridge in 1743. Meantime, in the summer of 
the same year, the only period of remarkable creative activity in 
the short lifetime of the poet, he had composed his Ode to Springy 
a sonnet on the death of his friend Richard West, the Ode on a 
Distant Prospoci of Eton CoHegty and the Hymn to Achersity ; 
and had also commenced his roost celebrated poem, the Elegy 
written in a Country Churchyard. He henceforth lived a quiet 
literary life, acquiring vast stores of classical erudition, and projecting 
critical texts of Greek authors, and translations of minor Greek 
poets into Latin elegiacs, none of which ever went further than 
fragmentary efforts. He describes himself, at thirty years of age, 
as "lazy and listless and old, and vexed and perplexed”; and 
indeed llsllcssness seems to have been his besetting failing through 
life. It was not till the beginning of 1751 that Dodsicy published 
the famous Elegy at the modest price of sixpence. In 1754 
Gray con^pleted the Progress of Potsy^ the first of his Pindaric 
Odes, and in 1757 he printed it with The Bardy the latter the 
product of over two years of careful polishing. In 1768 he 
published three “ imitations ” of the Norse Eddas and Welsh 
pocnis. The Fatal Sister Sy The Descent of Odin^ and The Triumphs 
of Owen. The first of these, taken from a poem of the eleventh 
century, contains the fine stanza : — 

Now the storm licglns lo low’cr 
(Haste, ih« loom o< Hell prepare!) 

Iron slee( of arrowy shower 
Hurtles in the darkened air. 
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In the same year Gray was offered by the Duke of Grafton, and 
accepted, the chair of Modern Literature in Cambridge ; and 
when the Duke became Chancellor of the University, the poet 
showed his gratitude by writing the Installation Od<. In 1771 Gray 
was attacked, while in London, by a severe attack of gout, a 
malady from which he had long suffered, and though he recovered 
sufficiently to return to Cambridge, he died there in July of that 
year, in his fifty-fifth year. 

The question has often been asked, Why is it that Gray left 
behind him so small a literary product — how Is it that he wrote 
so little poetry ? The quality of what he has given us is high ; 
the workmanship exquisite ; but something like thirty lines a 
year, or less, would represent the quantity of his production. 
Matthew Arnold is disposed to find the reason in the shy and 
melancholic temperament of the man, and in the depressing 
and prosaic character of the age he lived in: the “spiritual east 
wind“ which nipped his genius. 

He was said by the best authorities to have been “ perhaps 
the most learned man in Europe.” He had travelled a good 
deal, had made the “ grand tour,” and had visited the most 
picturesque parts of the European Continent. When walking 
through the Alps to the famous monastery of the Grande 
Chartreuse, he says: “I do not remeirtber to have gone ten paces 
without an exclamation that there was no restraining : not a 
precipice, not a torrent, not a cliff, but is pregnant with religion 
and poetry.” But throughout his life he was always in weak 
health, and generally in feeble and low spirits. “ Low spirits, 
he says, “ arc my true and faithful companions : they get up with 
me, and go to bed with me.” This is visible even in his Odes 
even in his Ode to Sprinsy which we should naturally expect to be 
full of high hope and young life 

To Contain plat ion's sob«r ey« 

Such is the zsce of Man ; 

An<1 they that creep, aod they that Ay 
Shall end where they began. 

Alike the busy and the gay, 

But flutter through life's little day, 

In fortune's varying colours dfcst: 
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Brush'd by the band of rough mischance, 

Or chill’d bj age, their airy dance 
They leave, in dust lo rest. 

In Spile of an unproductiveness almost amounting: to sterility, 
Gray possessed at least two highly poetical qualities — a great love 
for flowers, and a capacity for friendship, for altaching to himself 
younger men as friends. When Mason’s ‘ wife lay dying of con- 
sumption Gray wrote to him : — 

break in upon you at a moment when we least of all are 
permitted to disturb our friends, only to say that you arc daily 
and hourly present to my thoughts. If the worst be not yet past, 
you will neglect and pardon me ; but If the last struggle be over, 
if the poor object of your long anxieties be no longer sensible to 
your kindness or to her own sufferings, allow me (at least in idea, 
for what could I do, were I present, more than this?) to sit by 
you in silence, and pity from my heart, not licr who is at rest, 
but you who lose her,” 

li) Knowledge, penetrudon. &erious»e«s sentiment, humour, Cmy hnd 
(hem all : he had the equipmoK an<i endowment for (he olTice of jK)ei. . . . 
But he fell upon an nge whose lask wa^ such as to cal) forth in general men's 
powers of unOerMamling, wii. and cle^'emess, rather than their dec|>e«t 
powers of mind an<l soul. The lask of the eighteenth century was not the 
poetic interpretation of the world, its task was (o create a plain, clear, 
straightforward, efficient prose .... Giay's production was scanty, an<l 
scanty, as we have seen, U could not hut l>e. He said hlmwlf that * the 
style he aimc<l at was extreme conciseness of expression, yet pure, i>crspicuous, 
ami musical.' Gray's poetry may I>e said (o have reached the excellence at 
which he aimcd.'*~hlATTitKW Aknold. 

(ii) “As an elegiac poet Gray holds for all ages to come his unassailable 
sovereign i>osition. M ; SR NO X S vv i N uu r.v b. 

6. Mark Akensido (1721 — 1770) was a precocious but very 
minor maker of verse, who published his PUaiurtt of ihe 
Imagina/hn, a didactic poem of two thousand lines of blank verse, 
in 1744. He offered the manuscript to Dodsley for £120. The 
publisher showed it to Pope, who thought highly of it, and 
characterised its author as “ no everyday writer.'’ The event 
justified his judgment, for the poem captivated public opinion, and a 
cheap edition was called for within four months. This was at a time 
when the fire of true poetry had dwindled down to a few' flickering 
' William Mason— also a poe(— who puMishcd Ihe I.ife and works of Gray. 
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sparks among the embers. Akenside studied medicine at Leyden 
and London, and though at first unsuccessful as a practitioner, by the 
generosity of a friend, who fitted up a handsome house for him and 
allowed him ^300 a year and a chariot, he gained a considerable 
practice and became physician to Queen Charlotte. He died of 
a putrid fever at the age of forty-eight. His success rendered him 
intolerably arrogant : he calls his verse “ Reason clad in strains of 
harmony, selected minds to inspire.’* Most of his verse is the 
merest rhetoric and his Odes possess little spontaneity or originality. 

May, thou delighi of heaven and earth. 

When will thy genial star arise? 

This (from an ode On (h< iVinUr Solstice) is a mere mechanical 
effort and requires little poetic gift to produce. 

7, James Beattie (1735 — 1803) was a Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in Aberdeen, and something of a poet, whose books had a 
considerable vogue in the biter end of the eighteenth century. 
He had more taste than power : what power he had is imitative, 
and his verses remind one of Gray and Collins— but at a dis- 
tance. He wrote his best-known poem, The Minst rely in 1771 
and 1774, and employed the Spenserian stanra, which he manages 
well 

But who the melodies of morn can tell ? 

The wild brook babbling down the mountain side ; 

The lowing herd \ (he sheepfold*s simple bell \ 

The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 
In (he lone valley: echoing far and wide 
The clamorous horn along the clifls a1>ovc ; 

The hollow murmur of the ocean* tide ; 

The hum of bees, the ljnne(*s lay of love, 

And the full choir (hat wakes (he universal grove. 

8. William Falconer (1732 — 1769), son of a poor Edinburgh 
barber, began life as a seaman in the merchant service, and after- 
wards acted as a servant to the purser of a man-of-war. He next 
served as second mate of a ship which was wrecked in the Aegean 
on a voyage from Alexandria to Venice, three only of the crew being 
saved. This inspired him to write The Shipwreck (1762), a poem 
dedicated to the Duke of York, then rear- Admiral. The Duke had 
him rated as a midshipman on Sir E. Hawke’s ship, the Royal 
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Geori^. In 1769 Falconer published The Universal Marine Die- 
tionary^ in which the patriotism of an old sea-dog now and then 
broke out, as in his definition of “ retreat “ a French manceuvre, 
not properly a term of the British marine.” He acted as purser to 
several frigates, and sailed in the Aurora^ September, 1769. His 
vessel touched at the Cape, but was never again heard of, and is 
believed to have sunk off the east coast of Africa. Thus there was 
a kind of poetic fitness in the death of the author of The Shipwreck. 
His poem, interspersed with technical nautical terms and the 
language of real life, is often disfigured by inflated conventionality. 

9. ErasmQB Darwin (1731— iSoa), born at Elston Hall, Notting- 
hamshire, was educated at Chesterfield School and St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. In 1754 he went to Edinburgh to study medicine, and 
settled in 1756 as a physician in Nottingham, whence he afterwards 
removed to Lichfield. He was a strong advocate of temperance, 
and almost a total abstainer. In 1778 he bought eight acres of land 
near Lichfield, which he had laid out as a garden for the study of 
botany. Some verses of the local poet. Miss Seward, known as the 
“ Swan of Lichfield," suggested his poem The Betanie Garden, of which 
the second part, entitled The Laves af the Plants, appeared in 1789, 
the complete poem not being published till 1792. It was admired by 
Cowper and Walpole, but successfully ridiculed by Canning in The 
Anti*Ja<obin, under the parody of The Loves of the Triansles. 
Darwin’s third son was the father of Charles Darwin, the great 
modern scientist. With the poems of the last four authors may 
be classed James Grainger’s (1721—1766) Sugar Cane, which like 
the Chase of William Somerville (1692—1742) and the Cyder of 
John Philips (1676 — 1708), form the beginning and end of the 
school of ‘‘technical” poetry. 

10. Of a very different calibre was Thomas Chatterton (1752 

X 77 <>)» ^ poet of “imagination all compact,” who. a mere boy when 
he died by his own hand, left behind him )x>ems which had mystified 
the critics of his own day, and have bewildered thinking men 
ever since. Thomas Chatterton, the posthumous child of a “sub- 
chauntcr” of the church of St. Mary Rcdcliffe, Uristol, was born on 
November 20th, 1752. Of an erratic and ambitious temjwrainent, 
alternately dreamy and eager for knowledge, even his childhood 
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showed signs of original ability. He early developed a taste for 
antiquities and for the surroundings of mediaeval life — a taste fostered; 
no doubt, by the perusal of the contents of the muniment room of 
St. Mary’s, to which the position of his unde as sexton of the church 
would afford him ready access. At the age of hvelve he appears 
to have already conceived the notion of producing poems in 
antiquated language and characters, which he might pass olf as 
manuscripts found by him in the muni men t*room, the work of a 
monk of the fifteenth century. Before these had assumed , any 
very definite shape, a new idea took possession of the mind of this 
singular lad — namely, to invent and emblaron for an acquaintance, 
a respectable Bristol pewterer, a pedigree and coat of arms, alleged 
to have been discovered amongst the old parchments removed 
by his late father from St. Mary Redcliffe. For this be 
received from the tradesman the sum of five shillings. To this 
pedigree were appended certain poetic effusions of the supposi- 
titious monk Rowley, in continuation of Chatterton’s original 
design. Though the forged pedigree was speedily repudiated by the 
College of Heralds, its versatile author was Jiot thereby deterred from 
further efforts ; and soon after produced, for the benefit of a local 
antiquary, documents bearing on the ancient history of Bristol, 
mostly the supposed work of the monk Rowley, which the antiquary 
unsuspiciously embodied in his w'ritings. Meantime Chatterton 
had, in i7^7> been apprenticed to a local attorney; but the strict 
and irritable nature of his employer galled and chafed the proud 
and sullen temper of his apprentice, and led, after an unfriendly 
connection of three years, to a quarrel, in which the attorney 
cancelled the indentures of his apprentice, and the latter started 
for London, in the hope of making his way as a man of letters. 
Previous to leaving Bristol, Chatterton had been in communication 
with Dodsley, the publisher, and with Horace Walpole, whose 
CastU of Otranto had been lately published. To the former he had 
offered unsuccessfully the tragedy of Aeiioy which he ascribed to the 
monk Rowley ; and the latter had been requested to peruse and 
correct the notes to copies of ms. poems by a certain Abbot 
John of St. Augustine's,” another creature of Chatterton^s vivid 
imagination. From W.ilpole he received a friendly and epurteous 
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letter, and the critic seems to have been completely deceived by 
the lad’s forgeries. On receiving, however, a second letter from 
Chatterton, explaining his real position, and asking for patronage 
to procure him some post which might enable him to “ pursue his 
natural bent,” Walpole’s caution was alarmed ; and he broke off all 
relations, stating afterwards, in justification of his action, that he 
‘‘could consider him under no aspect but that of a youth who 
endeavoured to impose on me.” Chatterton arrived in London 
in 1770, and for some months supported himself by journalism, 
and by composing songs, and even a musical extravaganza, for 
the public gardens. Such sources of income, at best precarious, 
soon showed signs of failing utterly; and the poet, relying on some 
knowledge of the rudiments of surgery, hoped to obtain a post 
as surgeon’s mate in the merchant service. Nothing came of this, 
and, after enduring for some days the pangs of slow starvation, the 
unhappy youth committed suicide by poison, on August 24th, 
1770, while he still wanted some three months of his eighteenth 
birthday. 

His best work is undoubtedly to be found in the “ Rowley ” 
poems— that is to say, in those writings which he professed to have 
copied from early English Mss. For years after his death there 
were persons to be found staunchly to uphold the genuineness of these 
productions; and even so late as 1857 an essay by a writer of 
reputation supported the view that they were built up on slight but 
genuine foundations. But it has been conclusively shown by Dr. 
Skeat that the language, metre, and rimes arc alike Inconsistent 
with a date in the fifteenth century, when they were alleged to have 
been written. The slight knowledge of Anglo-Saxon words 
displayed in them is traceable to the dictionaries of Kersey and 
Speght, to which he seems to have had access, and from which he 
appears to have copied, with slight variations and some errors, his 
archaic vocabulary. But the very fact that these poems are, in their 
attribution to a fifteenth-century author, palpable forgeries, is the 
highest testimony to the wonderful ability and originality of the 
friendless lad who could produce them. As poems they exhibit 
mature thought, dramatic force, and beauty of expression. The 
following is pan of a chorus, from the tragedy of Goddwyn : — 
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Wben Freedom, dressed in blood'SUined ves^ 

To every knight her war*soi^ sung, 

Upon her head wild weeds were spread, 

A gory anUce by her bung. 

She danc&d on the heath : 

She heard the voice of death. . . . 

Hard as the thunder doth she drive it on 
Wit skilly wimpled, guides it to his crown ; 

His long sharp spear, his spreading shield is gone, 

He falls and failing rolleiH thousands down. 

War, gore'faced War, by envy burl’d, arist 
His hery helmet nodding in the air, 

Ten bloody arrows in his straining hst. 

The work of Chatterton, accomplished at an when other 
lads had scarce left school, will always remain a wonder to the 
thoughtful : his wretched life and tragic death have formed a subject 
for the poet, the essayist, and the painter. 

The marvellous Boy, 

The sleepless Soul that perish'd in hU pride, 

exclaims Wordsworth. In the vision of Shelley in AdonaU 

Chaiierlon 

Rose pale, his solemn agony had not 

Yet faded from him. 

Where wc may soft humanity put on, 

And iiU and rhyme, an<l think on Chatterton : 

says the sympathetic Keats. 

One looks back,” says Professor Masson, “again and again on 
his. brief existence with a kind of awe, as on the track of a heaven- 
shot meteor earthwards through a night of gloom.” 

XI. James Macphersoa (173d — 1796)* — Another controversy of 
much wider interest sprang up on the appearance of the translations 
from the Gaelic poems of Osstan by James Macpherson, a man of 
very different type of character from Chatterton. Born a farmer’s 
son at Kingussie, Inverness-shire, he taught school for a while, and 
studied for the ministry. In 1760 he published a small volume 
witli the title Fragmtnts cf Andenf Poetry translated from the 
Gaelic or Erse Language. This aroused a great deal of interest; 
a subscription was raised to enable Macpherson to pursue farther 
investigations in the Highlands, and collect the floating popular, 
poetry then existing. After an extended tour Macpherson pro* 
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duced, m 1761, Fingal, and two years later Temora, and these met 
with an astonishing success. Every one read them and wondered. 
The Scotch at this time were not popular in England, for in 1745 
the wild Highlanders had been marching on London. It was a 
matter of astonishment to most men that the third and fourth 
centuries should have given birth to such poems, and that they 
should have been preserved among a barbarous people for 1400 
years. The fame of the poems spread ; they were translated 
into many European languages, were warmly received in Germany, 
and. in a new Italian dress, delighted Napoleon. But many at 
home doubted ; some, noubly Johnson, openly attacked their 
authenticity ; and a literary war arose, which has since continued, 
and the last ink seems not to have been spilt on them yet. 
The grounds for the spuriousness of the Ossian poems may be 
thus broadly stated : The poems are based on Irish, and not on 
Scotch, traditions, and the scenes and personages are so con- 
fused that incidents are recounted of Fingal or Fionn a couple 
of centuries apart. This in itself would not be a serious objec- 
tion, for Celtic legends are common to Scotch and Irish alike, 
and some confusion does exist even in authentic Gaelic legends 
of the heroic age. The whole colouring of the poems and their 
civilised tone arc too modern for the age in which they are 
pitched; and, as Wordsworth says, “a dream has more substance 
than the whole state of society, as there depicted.” The half- 
spectral character of the figures, the undefined and misty nature 
of the scenes and incidents, arc in striking contrast to the heroes 
who stand out prominently in the pages of the ancient Gaelic 
epics we possess. Of the professed manuscripts that Maepherson 
asserted he possessed, only a portion of Ttmora was published 
by him; and in 1807 about half the Gaelic texts of the poem 
appeared, nearly half a century after the publication of his first 
volume. Critics now maintain the modernity of the text • and 
just as no manuscript of the poems has been discovered w’rittcn 
^fore Macplierson's time, neither is it known by what means 
Maepherson then prepared the poems, for he was not a genuine 
Gaelic schoLir, as his supporters admit. The truth seems to lie 
that Maepherson heard a good deal of oral tradition, and that lie 
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made use of this as a foundation for his work. Though his Ossianic 
poems are of an unsubstantial, in Hated, and rhetorical character, 
yet they contain much that is full of colour and imagery ; they have 
a wild grandeur, and a genuine sympathy with nature — that special 
characteristic of the Gaelic temperament — which give them a true 
touch of poetry and romance, that left its mark on the literary 
spirit of the age. 

Unlike Chatierton, Macpherson made ;^iaoo by his poems j 
he withstood his critics, and his friends and admirers fought his 
battles ; he became a politician, entered Parliament, and when he 
died was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

The following passages illustrate Macpherson's style ; — 


I have seen the wails of Balciulha, bat they were desolate. The fire had 
resounded In the halls } and the voice of the people is heard no more. The 
stream of Cluiha was removed from its place, by the fall of the walls. 
The lltisUc shook, there, its lonely head : the moss whistled to the wind. 
The fox looked out from the windows, the rank grass of the wall waved 
round its head. Desolate is the dwelling of Moitia, silence is in the house of 
her father. — From CerMew. 

Rise, moon 1 from behind thy clouds. Stars of the night ense I Lead 
me, some light, to the place where my love rests from the chase alone I his 
bow near Mm, unstrung : his dog* panting around him. Bui here I must 
sit alone, by the rock of the ntossy stream. The stream and the wind roar 
aloud. I heat not the voice of my love ! Why delays my Salgar, why the 
chief of the hill, Ms promise? Here is the rock, and here the tree I here 
is the roaring stream I Thou didst promise with nigUl to be here. Ah I 
whither is my Salgar gone? — From S^gs 9/ Sttma. 

Like autumn's dark storms, pouring from two echoing hills, towards each 
other approached the heroes. Like two deep streams from high rocks 
meeting, mixing, roaring on the plain j loud, rough and dark in Ixitllc 
meet Lochlin and limis-fail. Chief mixes his strokes with chief, and man 
with man ; steel, clanging, sounds on steel. Helmets are cleft on high. 
Blood bursts arul smokes arouml. Strings murmur on the polished 
Darts rush along the sky. Spears fall like the circles of light, winch gnd 
the face of night. As the noise of the troubled ocean, when roll the waves 
on high. As the last peal of thunder in heaven. Such is the dm 
Though Cotmac’s hundred bards were there to give the fight to song t feebJe 
was the voice of a hundred bards to send the deaths to future limes- ^or 
many were the deaths of heroes ; wide poured the blood of tbe brave 
From 


ChatteTton and Macpherson stand alone untouched by any 
influence, but with Cowper we reach the starting-point of a new 
era in poetry. 
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Ji. William CowBML {173X-.1800).— Of a good family-son 
of the Rev. Dr. Cowper, Chaplain to George II.— the poet 
was born, in 1731, in his father’s rectory of Berkhampstead. 
Hertfordshire. Of a sensitive and timid nature, Cowper as a 
boy endured much rough treatment from his fellow-pupils at a 
boarding-school, and in consequence became, he tells us, both 


a coward and a liar. He was afterwards sent to Westminster 
School, and acquired some proficiency as a writer of Latin verse. 
On leaving school he was articled to an attorney, where he had 
as a fellow-clerk the future Chancellor Thurlow. After three 
years’ apprenticeship Cowper removed to the Inner Temple, joined 
a literary set, and contributed to literary journals. In 1756 his 
father died, and seven years later he was seited with melancholia 
and attempted to commit suicide. Loneliness, inaction, and 

of success in life seem to have been the causes of his 
malady, which did not assume a religious form till later years. 
The immediate occasion of his attempt on his life was his 
nomination to the office of Clerk of the Journals in the House 
of Lords— visions of unfitness for the post, of disaster when 
examined before the Lords, haunting the unhappy man to the 
overthrow of his reason. He was consigned to a private asylum, 
where judicious treatment effected a speedy cure. Meantime he 
had lost a small legal post which he had held, and diminished 
his already scanty private means ; so that he owed to the 


generous assistance of relatives and friends the provision of a 
small income, on which he retired to a quiet life at Huntingdon. 

13. ReUgioui Influence— The Wesleyan revival now profoundly 
affected Cowper's ideas, and induced in him a gentle mysticism, 
which, when not unduly excited by injudicious influences, ren- 
dered him quietly happy, though always self-condemnatory. He 
joined the household of the Rev. William Unwin, a clergyman 
who had, like the poet himself, been much influenced by the 
Wesleyan teaching. The sudden death of Unwin broke up the 
home at Huntingdon, and the family, including Cowper, went 
to reside at Olncy, in Buckinghamshire. They were attracted to 
this place by the personality of the Rev. John Newton, the 
curate-m-charge, a strongly Calvinistic Methodist, who himself 
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says that his ** name was up about the country for preaching 
people mad/* A man of a strong nature himself, the sternness 
of his creed suited his temperament ; but it was far otherwise 
with Cowper. Under such an influence the poet’s hypochondria 
naturally increased, and in the O/ney Hymns ^ composed by him 
in partnership with Newton in 1779, a note of despondency is 
sometimes recognisable. His malady soon gained the mastery once 
more, and again he attempted suicide. Under medical treatment, how- 
ever, his sanity was once more restored. To occupy his mind he 
was induced by Mrs. Unwin to commence a series of poems, first 
entitled Tht Progrtss cf Error ^ afterwards better known as TabU 
Talk (178*). An acquaintance which he made about this tlme^ 
in Lady Austen, a baronet’s widow, provided a better inspiration 
in poetry. The lady had told the story of John Gilpin^ which 
next day Cowper had transformed into a ballad. 

14. The Task. — She then suggested as a subject for what 
proved to be his longest poem, The Sofa^ which on its com- 
pletion in 1785 was renamed Tht Task, as having been commanded 
by Lady Austen. Here the poet had casually stumbled upon his 
true vocation. *‘\Vhat Pope is to our fashionable and town life* 
says Bagehot, ** Cowper is to our domestic and rural life. This 
is, perhaps, the reason why he is so national/' The publication 
of this poem brought to Cowper a fame which he neither sought 
nor dreamed of. He gave away the copyright to the publisher, 
and for it he never received any direct payment. In 179^ 
published a blank verse Translation of Homer, whose works bad 
been his favourite study at Westminster School. The translation 
is not devoid of merit, but has met with general neglect. Soon 
after, some unexplained misunderstanding led to the departure of 
Lady Austen, but her place was soon taken by his cousin. Lady 
Hesketh, who proved a true friend to the poet till her health 
failed in 1796. The same year saw the death of Mrs. Unwin, who 
had been stricken down with paralysis many years previously, arid to 
whom in her helplessness Cowper addressed the beautiful poem To 
‘Mary. In his later years he wrote no more great poems, though 
he made one or two attempts at beginnings, but he composed 
those shorter poems on which his fame now mainly rests, such as 
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The Loss of the Royal George, Alexander Selkirk, and The Needless 
Alarm. He had two recurrences of his hypochondriac mania 
before his death at East Dereham, in 1800, in his sixty-ninth year. 

15. His Work.— It is to Cowper’s malady, and the shyness and 
timorousness begotten of his malady, that we owe his poetry and 
his delightful letters. He was unfit to struggle and to rough it 
at any time : he was still more unfit for such a struggle in the 
times into which he was bom. It was an age when England 
was not only thoroughly prosaic, but coarse and unfeeling. The 
Church was a political force rather than a great religious institution ; 
among the common people religion was at a very low ebb, and 
every class was given to drunkenness and bruulity. Gambling, 
cock-fighting, bull and bear-baiting were ordinary amusements. 
Persons of quality went to Bedlam to see the insane, and to 
Bridewell to see women flogged; and parties of “ladies and 
gentlemen” were made up to witness a public execution, during 
the progress of which they ate and drank, and played cards ; 
prisoners set in the stocks or in the pillory were subject to every 
sort of indignity and insult ; the slave trade was engaged in by 
^rsons who regarded themselves as highly religious, including the 
Rev. John Newton himself before his ordination. 

The extreme sensitiveness of Cowper’s nervous system is 
apparent from his earliest boyhood, and from the time of its first 
appearance the cloud of insanity never entirely disappeared from 
his life. It was always hanging somewhere on the horizon, at 
different times it enveloped him, and the device most successfully 
employed for keeping it ofl" was interesting and profound occupation. 
The cloud came down, dense and enveloping as ever, shortly before 
he died, and this he made plain in the last poem ever written 
y him, which he called The Castaway, wherein he compares his 
own fate with that of a seaman who has fallen overboard from 
Admiral Anson’s ship. 

Obscurest n^ht involvcil the sky. 

The Atbniic IhIIows roved, 

When such a destined wretch as I, 

Washed headlong irom on board ; 

Of friends, of hope, of all bereft, 

His floating borne for ever left. . . . 
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Mo vmce divine the storm 
No light propicioMS shonCr 
When, snatched from all eflectuai aid, 

We perished, each alone : 

But I beneath a rougher sea, 

And whelmed in blacker gulfs than he. 

His reading in English literature was neither wide nor thorough ; 
though it is probable that he had read all Milton’s poems, both 
Latin and English, with the greatest care. When Cowper read 
Johnson’s Zi/<f 0 / Milton y he was so enraged that he shouted, 

Oh I I could thrash his old jacket till his pension jingled in 
his pocket ! ” It is to the devotion and thoughtfulness of two 
good women — Mrs. Unwin and Lady Austen — that we owe the 
longest and best poem of Cowper. In a sonnet, “ Mary, 1 want a 
lyre with other strings,” one of the sweetest sonnets in the language, 
he commemorates for Mrs. Unwin her “chronicle of actions just 
and bright,” — and the su^estion of Lady Austen induced, as 
we have seen, Cowper to write John G/lfi/n, a poem which has 
added to the mirth of many generations of children. The latter 
lady also inspired the well-known and powerful lines, On tht Loss 
of tki Royal George. 

Cowper was a most careful and earnest worker— an assiduous 
and fastidious artist in verse ; and it was in the quiet excitement 
of his perfect and elaborate workmanship that he was able to 
forget the dark clouds that overshadowed his life. Sometimes 
three lines a day represented his total production ; but, when he 
came to translate Homer, his regular day’s work amounted to forty 
lines. “ Despair,” he says, “ made amusement necessary, and 
I found poetry the most agreeable amusement. Had I not 
endeavoured to perform my best, it would not have amused me 
at all. The mere blotting of so much paper would have been 
but indifferent sport.” Besides charming away his besetting 
disorder, there was in Cowper’s mind a higher purpose — to teach 
his contemporaries by entertaining them. 

I scribble rhyme 
To Caleb the Uifleis of Che time, 

And tell them (ruths diTiae and clear 
Which, couched in prose, they will not hear. 
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In another poeni, J^e/ire/wnt, be says i— 

(or rathfir notes that aim 
Feebly ajul fatinily at poatic fame) 

Employs, shat out irore more im]>orUnt views. 

Fast by the banks of the slow- winding Ouse; 

Content if thus sequestered I may raise 
A monitors, tho’ not a poet's praise. 

/ / Cowper’s friends, like Gray’s, were anxious that he should be 

( Poet Laureate ; and his opinion on this office and its effects is 
worth recording : Heaven guard my brows," he writes to J^dy 
Hesketh, “from the wreath you mention. It would be a leaden 
extinguisher clapt on my genius, and I should never more 
produce a line worth reading." 

It is in his shorter poems that Cowper displays most fully 
his ease of movement, his sweetness, charm, and grace. The 
smaliest and most trifling incident of the day calls forth a poem. 
Cowper was essentially an original writer j he deserted the 
mannerisms of Pope, and turned in the direction of simplicity 
and truth. His poetry breathes uniformly a religious feeling, 
almost totally absent from English poetry since Milton’s death. 
Southey, speaking of his poetry as compared with Pope’s, 
called the latter “formal gardens in comparison with woodland 
scenery”; and there is no doubt that Cowper began a new order 
in poetry. Not only is he, like Thomson, a poet of nature, he 
is also pre-eminently tbe poet of the pure and simple human 
affections; and in both these respects he was no unworthy 
precursor of ^Vordsworth. ) 

“ Cowper, first of Engli^ dared a consistent simplicity of subject 
and of treat meni. He discerns with the poetic eye the beauty of the 
most inconspicuous natural objects, nor does his interest in them ever 
wane. Out of unconsidered trifles, left by all the other poets, his i>oem5 
are woven, for he is a faithful student of the details of life."— Professo* 
MacNeilb Dixon. 

1^1 Oeorge Crabhe (x754^ifl3*)> whom Byron called “Nature's 

sternest painter, yet her best," was born at Aldeburgh, a small 
seaport in Suffolk, on Christmas Eve of the year 1754. His 
father was a schoolmaster (with a fondness for literature and 
mathematics), , and afterwards salimastet— />., collector of the 
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salt duties— at Aldeburgh. The son was educated by his father, 
who did his utmost for the growing boy. The father had his 
reward : he lived to see his son a famous man ; and he had, 
late in life, the keen pleasure of transcribing with his own 
band his son's poem of Library. In his fourteenth year 
young Crabbe was apprenticed to a surgeon ; when his appren- 
ticeship had expired, however, he was compelled to go back to 
the drudgery of the harbour and the quay. He next attempted 
to start as su^eon in his native town ; but in this profession 
he did not succeed, and in despair he resolved to try his fortune 
in London. With one coat, a case of surgical instruments, some 
manuscript poems, and three pounds in money, he set out for 
the metropolis. One of the poems he took with him was pro- 
duced by a publisher ; but, while the book was coming out, the 
publisher failed, and Crabbe got nothing for his work. Starvation 
looked him in the face ; and he wrote to the Prime Minister 
(Lord North), to the Lord Chancellor (Thurlow), and to other 
noblemen j but there was no answer from any of them. At length 
he sent a letter, with the manuscript of Tkt Library and Tbs 
Viiia^ enclosed, to Edmund Burke, who saw their merits, and 
offered him a home in his own house, which the poet was 
only too glad to accept. Burke introduced him to Dodsley, 
the bookseller, who published the former work for him in 1781; 
to Fox, to Sir Joshua Reynolds, to Dr. Johnson, and to other 
distinguished men. The Library was an immediate success ; and 
Crabbe’s fortune was now practically made. Dr. Johnson read 
the manuscript of The Village (which was published in 17^3) 
pronounced it “ original, vigorous, and elegant." Lord Thurlow 
asked him to breakfast; and, at parting, thrust a £ too note in 
his hand. Crabbe now (1781) took holy orders; Burke induced 
the Duke of Rutland to make him his chaplain ; Thurlow gave 
him two livings; other benefices followed; and in 17^9 
settled at Muston, in Leicestershire, and for many years gave 
up his time and thoughts to his parish work. In 1814 he obtained 
from the son of his old friend, the Duke, the living of Trowbridge, 
in Wiltshire, where he died in the beginning of 1832. 

17. Crabbe's Works. — In addition to the poems already 
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mentioned, he published The Parish (1807), The Borough 

(1810), Tales in Verse (1812), and Tales of the Hall (1819). The 
Borough is probably his best work. For the last thirteen years 
of his life he published nothing. The subjects he selected for 
his verse were the pauper and the workhouse, tramps, poachers 
and smu^lers, gypsies and gamblers, and landscapes arid, barren, 
squalid, and miserable. He tried to paint things as they are : 
"Auburn and Eden can be found no more”: the stern truth of 
things and the misery of the poor filled his thoughts and his pen. 

Fl«d ar« (hose times when in harmonious strains 
The rustic poet praised his native plains; 

No shepherds now, in smooth alternate verse, 

Their country’s beauty., or their nymph’s rehearse. 

His subjects were the coastdife of Suffolk, the squalid village 
with its hideous workhouse, its half-starved people, its dull sterile 
landscape, the sufferings of the toilers for bread— intensified by 
anxiety and concealed by pride, the hopeless descent into parish 
relief— sympathised with by no one, not by the absentee landlord, 
nor the quack doctor, nor the fox-hunting parson. Crabbe pos- 
sessed three remarkable gifts: the power of painting an east coast 
landscape; the power of subtle observation with bold description 
of the workings and passions of the human mind— Its tragedies, 
its comedies, and its humours ; and an almost unequalled com- 
mand of pathos. Crabbers marked characteristics are his love of 
minute description, and a strong predilection for shadow and 
gloom. He strikes a far-ofiT note of misery, whose louder echo 
is heard in the cry of the realistic novelist of our own day, 
whose prevailing tone is one of pessimism and despair. 

A Storm on ths East Coast. 

Vi«w now the Winier-stonn i above, one cloud, 

Black and unbroken, all the skies o’ershroud. . . . 

All where the eye delights, yet dreads to roam, 

The breaking billows east the flying foam 

Upon the billows rising— all the deep 

Is resileas change ; the waves so swelled and steep, 

Breaking and sinking, and the sunken swells, 

Nor one, one momeni, in its station dwells: . . . 

Curled as they come, they strike with furious force. 
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And (hen, reflowiDg, (nke their grating course. 

Raking (he rounded flints, which ages past 
Rolled hf their rage, and shall (o ages last. 

From TAe Boratt^A. 


The Parish Workhouse. 

Theirs Is yon House that holds the parish poor, 

Whose walls of mud scarce liear the broken door} 

There, where (he putrid vapours, flagging, play, 

And the dull wheel hums doleful through the day 
There children dwell who know no parents’ care ; 

Parents, who know no children's love, dwell there ! . . . 

The lame, (he blind, and, far the happiest they I 
The moping Idiot, and (he madman gay. 

From TAe Villas- 

(i) “ His great defect Is an Incurable want of taste. ... In the midst 
of a passage of sustained tragic pathos he shocks us by the appearance 
of some incredibly ntean thought or word ; his shrewd humour runs 
without restraint Into coarseness ; and he frequently oversteps the line 
that divides the horrible from the terrible.'’— PROFESSOR CourtHOPE. 

(II) "Crabbe, the poet laureate of East Anglia, cannot be passed over 
In any sketch, however slight, of the period to which he belongs. . . . 
As portrait or as landscape painter he impresses equally ; he never falls 
to leave an Impression of power in the gloomy realism of his village 
tales. Poetry Is here, for the first time, the vehicle of social reform.' — 
Professor MacNeile Dixon. 

i8. William Blak^ (* 757 — *8*7) was a poet, painter, and 
engraver of very rare but undoubted genius. There was nothing 
like his poems in the eighteenth century ; there has been nothing 
like them since. At a time when the Influence of Pope was supreme 
in England, Blake wrote songs and poems that seemed to belong to 
a different order of things. People said he was insane ; and to some 
extent this was true : he dwelt in an unreal world — in the world 
of pure imagination ; he saw what others did not see ; he felt 
what others did not feel ; yet he gave utterance to his thoughts 
in language of the simplest and the purest kind. And all his 
poems, with one exception, were issued embedded in pictures and 
ornamental designs of his own, drawn and engraved by his own 
hand. The text and the design were worked on copper-plates ; 
and the prints were coloured by himself or his wife. He wrote 
some of the sweetest and simplest lyrics in the language, and he 
is best known by his Songs oj Inno<eHCo (17S7) and his Songs 0/ 
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Exp€rUn<e {1794). His simplicity was quite unconscious : he was 
himself a child to the last. Blake’s style is, of its kind, quite 1 
perfect; and his rhythms are among the finest and subtlest in all j 
English poetry. He was in complete revolt against the stilted ^ 
and artificial poetry of the eighteenth century. His work, in fact, ' 
seems to be the first bright streak of the golden dawn that ^ 
heralded the approach of the full and splendid daylight of the ] 
poetry of Wordsworth and Coleridge. In the song Ujf Si/As and ‘ 
Fine Array there occurs this verse, with much of the lyric 
touch of Shakespeare and Beaumont : — 

His ftee is fair aa beavea 
Whaa springing buds unfold ; 

Oh, why to him was't given 
>Vho»e heart is wintry eold ? 

His breast is love's all* worshipped tomb 
Where all love’s pilgrims come. 

Very different from the poetry of reason and the chiselled verse of 
the eighteenth century is the following : — 

Ah ! Sunflower \ weary of time, 

Who countest the steps of the sun, 

Seeking after that sweet golden clime, 

Where the traveller’s journey is done— 

Where the youth pined away with desire, 

And the pele virgin shrouded in snow. 

Arise from their graves and aspire 
Where my sunflower wishes to go. 

In a quaint style he has written many short apophthegms in 
metre 

A tear is an intellectual thii^*, 

And a sigh is the sword of an Angel King, 

And the bitter groan of a niartyrs vroe 
Is an arrow from the Almighty's bow. 

The countless gold of a merry heart, 

The rubies and pearls of a loving eye, 

The idle man never can bring to the marl, 

Nor the cuQjiii^ hoard up in his treasury. 

A Robin Redbreast in a cage 
Puis all Heaven in a rage \ 

A skylark wounded on the wing 
Doth make a chcfub cease to sing. 
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Blake was a mystic, and wrote a number of prophetic books. 
He carried into his verse his symbolism, which, in its shapeless* 
ness and undefined dress, is the chief characteristic of his poetry; 
yet throughout his poems there are flashes of a peculiar genius, 
which are unlike anything to be found in the eighteenth century. 
Though a Londoner — and he lived in London all his life — Blake 
was a pure romanticist. But no imitation, however clever, no 
rhetoric, can come near that combination of extreme simplicity 
with unearthly music ” that is to be found in many places in Blake's 
poems. 

19. John Home (173a — 180S), a clergyman of the Scotch 
Church, became famous as the author of Douglas, a tragedy which 
was acted in Edinburgh in 1756. It was a great success both 
in Edinburgh and in London, but the author was obliged to 
resign his ministry. He then became private secretary to the Earl 
of Bute, and afterwards tutor to the Prince of Wales, who, when 
he came to the throne, granted to Home a pension of 

a year. He produced several other plays, which have sunk into 
oblivion. Home was the subject of extravagant praise by the 
critics of his own day, and has suffered for it. Vet few passages 
in English dramatic verse are belter knowri, or more hackneyed, 
than that beginning with the lines : — 

My name ia Norva) : on the Grampian HiiU 

My father feeds his flocks — 

while the young hero Douglas has appealed to the romantic 
imaginations of youthful readers for over a century. 

20. Robert Burns (1759 — 1796). — No more remarkable example 
of the changing conditions from the old order of things to the 
new is to be found at this period in our literature than Robert 
Burns, the greatest poet that Scotland has produced. He was 
born near the town of Ayr, where his father, a man of great piety 
and integrity, “ was gardener and overseer to a gentleman of small 
estate.'’ In Burns's seventh year a farm was taken near the Brig 0 
Doon, and he afterwards described the life the family led as having 
“the cheerless gloom of a hermit with the unceasing moil of a 
galley-slave." Burns received the rudimenury education of a 
peasant lad; the family were fond of reading, and Robert was the 
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most steadfast reader of all. Every spare moment he could find 
— and they were not many — he gave to his books ; and he made 
acquaintance with the best English writers in prose and verse. 
Notwithstanding the incessant labour on the farm from mom till 
night, Burns contrived to learn French, mathematics, and a little 
Latin. On the death of his father in 1784, the family removed 
to a farm, which Robert and his brother had Uken some 
months previously, at Mossgiel. The poet was then in his twenty- 
sixth year, and for the next four years he worked laboriously; 
but the farm did not pay. It was during the struggle of these 
years that his genius as a poet ripened; he had written many 
love verses and songs before this, but now the circumstances of 
his life called forth his unrivalled powers as a satirist, and he 
was filled with the hope that he might become the national poet 
of his time. 

31 . Hii Early Satires. — Bums was a man of sturdy independence 
of character ; the sentiments of Revolutionary Europe were then in 
the air, and these he eagerly imbibed. His poetry is the outcome 
of a genius in revolt against the accepted state of things in life 
and conduct. The elemental passions were strong in Burns ; to 
them he y times gave way and was carried beyond the bounds of 
reason and good conduct, which brought down upon him the 
censure of the Church. His landlord, Gavin Hamilton, fell also 
under its censure, and Burns championed his patron’s quarrel in his 
own. Scotland at that time was stirred by a religious controversy, 
the rival parties being known as the New Lights and the Auld 
Lights. The spread of the new liberal ideas took the form 
among the New Lights of a desire for more freedom of thought 
and action, and for a relaxation of the stern rule and discipline 
of the Calvinistic Church of Scotland. Bums describes the 
situation thus: '^Polemical divinity about this lime was putting 
the country half-mad, and I, ambitious of shining on Sundays, 
between sermons, in conversation parties, at funerals, etc., in 
a few years more used to pu«le Calvinism with so much heat 
and indiscretion that I raised the hue and cry of heresy against 
me, which has not ceased to this hour.” Into the controversy 
Burns plunged, and wrote a series of powerful and scathing 
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satires, in which he wields the lash with a vigorous hand, 
scourging hypocrisy and Church abuses. The lash is no light 
one : it is a whip tipped with lead, and every stroke cuts deep. 
The most noted of the satires are The Holy Fair, Holy WUlUs 
Praytr, and an Address to tht Unto Guld, or the Rigidly 
Righteous. Much criticism has been expended on these satires, and 
censure and approval, depending on the point of view taken, have 
been freely passed upon Burns. Into this question it is needless 
to enter ; it is sufficient to say that Burns was perfectly justified 
in using satire as a means of stripping the Church of abuses, 
and the professors of religion of their cloak of hypocrisy and 
cant, worn as a cover for sin. Yet it is to be regretted that 
in doing so he allowed his satire to overstep the boundary of 
decency and good taste. In striking contrast to the satires, he 
wrote at the same time The Cottars Saturday Night, in which 
he shows a keen sympathetic appreciation of true religion in the 
humble home of a peasant. The years 17S4 to 1786 were the 
most productive in all Burns’s poetical career. To this short period 
belong the satires, a series of epistles, and poems $0 diverse as 
The Cottar's Saturday Night, The T'wa Dogs, Address to the Ddil, 
The Jolly Beggars, Hallowden^a prolific stream of verse, showing 
that a great singer had arisen in the land beyond the Tweed. 

22. First Publication .—^In X7S6 Burns decided on publishing his 
poems, and in the summer of that year the famous Kilmarnock 
edition appeared. At this time he was beset with difficulties j he 
decided to leave Scotland and settle in Jamaica, and took a 
passage in a vessel with this object in view. But the vessel was 
delayed ; and owing to the success of the poems and the advice of 
friends he abandoned the project, and was encouraged in the winter 
of that year to visit Edinburgh. Here he became the lion of 
a season among the highest circles in the Scottish capital, and 
astonished everybody by his manly bearing, his great conversational 
gifts, and by his mental vigour and independence of thought. The 
second edition of his poems, published in Edinburgh, was largely 
patronised, and Burns realised a sum of about J^soo. The 
volume contained several additional pieces — Address to the Unco 
Cuid, Death and Doctor Hornbook, The Ordination, and others. 
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Bums spent the summer of the next year in travelling through - 
Scotbnd, and the winter in Edinburgh. But the learned and 
aristocratic circles now showed a coldness to him, and Burns 
left the capital in the spring of 1788 an embittered and dis- 
appointed man. He again turned to his old life, rented a farm 
at Elhsland, on the banks of the Nith, six miles from Dumfries, 
and married Jean Armour, whom he had long loved, and whom 
in all honour he was bound to make his wife. Soon after he 
was appointed exciseman at a salary of ^50 a year, and the new 
duties so interfered with his farming that he gave up the land in 
x79*» and went to live in Dumfries. During the residence at 
EUisIand he wrote some songs and one of the finest of his 
poems— O'SkanUr. The remaining years of Burns at 
Dumfries were not happy ; his reputation suffered a great decline, 
while hjs duties as an officer, his social habits, and his despondency 
prevented any great and susuined effort in the realm of verse 
in these his more mature years. But his muse was by no means 
idle, for he gave forth during this period a bright flow of melody 
in the form of a number of songs, the ripest fruit of his lyrical 
genius. In these he struck the true fount of song, and has 
enriched poetry with a wealth of melody unrivalled of its kind in 
Our literature. 

James Johnson of Edinburgh was at this time engaged in com- 
piling The Mutual Muuum, a colleciion of Scottish songs, and 
to this Burns contributed 184. mostly original. In 1791. after his 
removal to Dumfries, he assisted in a similar venture by George 
Thomson ; this collection was to be a select one, and the music 
composed or arranged by the best masters of the day. To this 
Burns contributed sixty songs ; both these generous contributions 
were made without any remuneration. He settled the matter once 
for all when he wrote; “As to any remuneration, you may think 
my songs either above or below price, for they shall absolutely l>e 
the one or the other.” No wonder Bums was poor! The songs 
were priceless, and had he turned his genius to mercenary ends, 
practical man as he was in many ways, he could have freed him- 
self from the carking care that pursued him to the end. 

Bums, whose force in literature, as we have said, was one of 
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revolt, openly showed his sympathy with the Revolution in France, 
which helped to injure him in a social point of view. He sent to the 
Directory, with a letter of sympathy, four carronades purchased at the 
sale of a smuggling vessel which he himself had led the dragoons to 
capture ; but the guns never got beyond Dover. This act of 

foolish enthusiasm, and other indiscretions, brought on him the 

censure of the authorities. But Burns was a thorough patriot, 
and he stirred the country and touched the national heart and 
caused it to throb with pride, in the war lyric, S^ts wha hag 

ivi* Waliage hhd. In 1795, during the scare of Napoleon’s 

threatened invasion, he wrote a song for the volunteers, in which 
he himself was enrolled, that resourtded throughout the land and 
hred it with enthusiasm : — 

Docs haughty Gaul invasioa threat? 

Then let the loons beware, «r 1 
There's wooden walls upon our seas, 

And volunteers on shore, sir. . • . 

Be Britain siiU to Britain true, 

Antang oursels united \ 

For never but by British hands 
Maun British wrangs be righted I 

The independence of spirit so characteristic of him, and the 
bitterness he felt in his Dumfries days, found expression in the 
famous verses, A Man's a Man for a' that. The sands of time 
ran all too fast for Burns, and he died on July aist, i79^» 
the thirty*eighth year of his age, of a fever acting on a constitution 
thoroughly undermined. 

23. His Work. — The total amount of Burns’s work as a poet is 
not great ; but it is phenomenal, when we come to consider his 
upbringing, his great and exhausting struggle throughout his 
whole life to earn a livelihood, and that he was never able to 
devote himself to poetry as his sole occupation. It is doubtful, 
indeed, if Burns at any time was equal to a great and sustained 
effort in poetry, for at no period of his life did the circumstances 
of his daily drudging toil admit of it. genius, too, took no 

spiritual eagle-flights, like that of Shelley, which longed to soar 
and speculate over wide domains ; it was rather of the rapidly 
creative and concenirative kind, that concerned itself more with 
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the prosaic things of dally life. A son of the soil himself, he 
became the great interpreter of the Scottish peasantry, lightening 
their lot by his humour, the sympathy of his genius, and his 
kinship with them. Never was the life of the poor represented 
in such light and colour as by Bums in The C<^tar^s Saturday 
Nighty in which ^^rCraya with loving touch the household of 
his father, and, as has been well said, ‘‘has thrown a halo of poetry 
round the life of the Scottish peasant that could never have been 
dreamt of as possible by many even in our own laud." 

The eheerfu* supper done, wV serious fece. 

They, round (he iogle, forre a circle wide; 

The sire turns o’er, wi' patriarchal grace, 

The big ha’ Bible, ance his father's pride ; 

His bonnet rev'rendy Is laid aside, 

Ills lyart haffels' wearing (bin and bare ; 

Those strains (hat once did sweet in Zion glide, 

He wales* a portion with judicious eare; 

And **Let us worship Cod” he says, with solemn air. 

In The Twa Dags, Caesar and Luath are painted true to life, 
and discuss the old yet ever-reviving question— the comparison 
between the lot of the poor man and the rich. The argument 
is maintained with great force and rare humour, the balance 
being fairly well kept, though the piece is written from the poor 
man’s point of view, When Luath says— 

But will you tell me, Master Caesar, 

Sure great folk’s life’s a life o’ pleasure? 

Nae cauld nor hunger e’er can steer them, 

The very thought o’t oeedna fear them— 

the rich man’s dog replies — 

Lord, man, were ye but whyles whare I am, 

The gentles ye wad ne’er envy 'em. 

It’s true they needna starve nor sweat, 

Through winter's cauld, or simmer’s heal ; 

They’ve nae sair wark to crare (heir bancs, 

And fill auld age wi* grips and granes :* 

But human bodies are sic fools, 

For a* (heir colleges and schools, 

That when nae real ills perplex tbem, 

They male tnow ihcmsels to vex them ; 

And aye the less they hae to siurt • (hem. 

In like proportion less will hurt them. 

‘ grey temples. * selects. • pains and groans. * trouble. 
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Comment on the wit» wisdom, and philosophic reflection of this 
stanza, especially the last six lines, is needless. 

In handling the native Scottish dialect Burns was hardly ever 
equalled, much less excelled. He uses it with great power and 
directness, and illuminates a whole thought with a single word or 
pointed phrase j he is a master of the art of clear, precise, and 
definite illustration. TAe Jolly Btggars is a brilliant jeu dltsprit^ 
and of its kind can hardly be matched in our literature. It is 
instinct with life, movement, and abandoned mirth. Across the 
stage of “ Poosic Nansie’s ” public-house moves a band of carousing, 
ragged vagrants, ripe for a meny night of tippling jollity, laughter, 
and song, The sordid elements are subdued in tone, and, though 
overflowing with humour, the poem is more free of vulgarity than 
the characters would lead us to expect. The painting is strikingly 
realistic, and has all the fidelity of the Dutch school. The songs, 
sung in character, are brilliant, and the last, in tripping measure, 
with its chorus — 

A fig for those by hw protected 1 
Liberty's a glorious feaisi 1 

is one of the most spirited in the language. 

In Halloivitn the folklore of the Ayrshire peasantry, with all 
the old customs, superstitions, and practices of this celebrated 
season, is described with great humour, keen insight, and the 
same strength and directness of touch so characteristic of his 
descriptive pieces 

The la.«se$ feat.' and cleanly neat, 

Mail braw than when they’re finei 
Their faces blithe, fu’ sweetly kythe,* 

Hearts leal,* and warm, and kin': 

The lads sae trig.* wi* vrooer-babs,* 
kiKitted on their garten, 

Some unco blate,* and some wi* gabs,* 

Gai lasses* hearts gang startin' 

Whiles fast at night. 

For vivid, yet terse, description and perfection of detail, it would 
be hard to equal in a single verse the following picture of a 
rushing burn 


* trim. 

* show. 


* true. 

* spruce. 


* double loops. 

* unusually bashful. 
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Whj!es owre a lion Ihe bumie p&ys, 

As through the glen it wimpn 1 • 

Whyles round s rocky scaur* it strays j 
Whytes in a v?icl » it dirnpl’e ; 

Whyles gliiter’d to the nightly rays, 

Wi' bickering, dancing dassle ; 

Whyles cookit* underneath the braes. 

Below the spreadii^ hazel. 

Unseen that night. 

Tennyson would seem to have caught the echo of this stanza in 
his poem The Br0ok. 

Tam O'ShafiUr is the finest of Burns's longer poems a tale in 

which he gives the fullest flight to his fancy and imagination. 
Scene follows vivid scene with dramatic intensity, as he runs over 
the gamut of human feeling, touching with equal skill the pathetic 
and grotesque, the humorous and the horrible, the real and the 
supernatural. The picture of Tam, ‘‘fast by an ingle,’* is drawn 
with firm hand in a few bold strokes 

Care, mad to see a men see happy, 

Een drovm’d himsel emeng the nappy {* 

As bees flee heme wi* lades* o’ treasure, 

The minutes n^ng'd their way wi* pleasure : 

Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious. 

O’er a’ the ills o* life victorious. 

The description in the poem of Kirk Alloway graveyard recalls 
Chaucer’s Temple of Mars, and Spenser’s Cave of Despair; and 

Burns shows ihe same power of horrible suggestiveness in single 
lines, such as — 

Th« pey hairs slack to the heft. 

The witches’ frolic is inimitable, remarkable both for its conception 
and ihe realisiic descriplion of the scene. Tam’s disclosure of 
his presence, his terror and flight, with the loss of the mare's 
am grey tail ” as she reaches " the keyslane of the brig,” are 
described with the same sustained vigour. 

When Burns used pure English he was at a disadvanUge. This 
« seen especially in T/u Cottars Saturday Night, which at times 
IS laboured and unequal, while it suffers from his selection of 
the Spenserian stanza as a medium for the poem. Burns could, 

■ wheeled. • cliff. • eddy. ‘ appeared and disappeared. • ale. • loads. 

26 
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however, use pure English with real effect,' and his finest verses in 
it are those To Mary in Heaven, written on the third anniversary 
of the death of Mary Campbell, a girl to whom he had been 
deeply attached : — 

Thou ling’ring $ur, with less'ning ray. 

That lov^st to greet Ibe early mom. 

Again thou usher’sl in the day 

My Mary from my soul was tors. . . « 

Still o'er these scenes my memory wakes. 

And fondly broods with miser care 1 

Time but th* impression deeper makes, 

As streams (heir channels deeper wear. 

My Mary 1 dear departed shade 1 
Where is (hy place of blissful rest? 

See'st (hou thy lover lowly laid? 

Hear*st thou the groans that rend his breast? 

Had Burns adhered to the use of pure English, he would be but 
following the example of Smollett, Moore, and others, and adopting 
the fashion of the literary and professional circles of Edinburgh, 
who wrote in the stately periods of Addison and Johnson. But, 
true to his Instincts, and contrary to the advice of friends, he held 
to his native Doric, and forced it into a permanent place in our 
literature. He quickened into vigour again the dying spirit of 
Scottish nationality ; he restored to his countrymen the old world 
of thought and emotion to which they had long been strangers, 
and revealed to others the wealth of Scotland as a land of 
romance, of which Sir Walter Scott took up so splendid an 
inheritance. 

84, His Songs. — Burns's great legacy to the world, and that upon 
which his reputation principally rests, is his songs. As a national 
lyrist, he rises chief over all. His soul was a well-spring of melody, 
that poured forth, not only the clear stream rising from its own 
depths, but purified the current of verses that came from other 
sources. Burns possessed a supreme wealth of lyric passion, 
intensity of feeling, and unrivalled power over the emotions and 
the primal elements in human nature. He astonishes by his 
spontaneity of feeling to the subject presented, by his rapidity in 
catching the fleeting thought, and by the perfection of his art in 
the selection of the words in which to clothe it — words that play 
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on the ear with rhythmic melody. He is supreme master of the 
art of lyrical expression ; and, while truly national, he appeals to 
the sentiments and the emotions of the universal human heart. 
The song, Fond KUs^ is, it has well been said, ** the alpha and 
the omega of feeling, and contains the essence of an existence of 
pain and pleasure distilled into one burning drop.*' The following 
four lines have become the last words in the tragedies of the 
burning passion 1 — 

Had we never loved sae kindly. 

Had we never loved sae blindly, 

Never met — or never parted, 

^ We bad ne'er been broken-hearted. 

Burns shows in his songs the same variety of subject, and the 
same versatility of treatment as In hi$ other poems. His love songs 
are the most numerous ; and in felicity and, on the whole, in 
purity of expression and in the variety of phase of sentiment and 
illustration, he shows matchless skill and originality of genius. 

The following lines (T/ttrf was a Lass and shs was Fkir) can. 
hardly be excelled for chaste delicacy of feeling, and for the 
beauty of the simile 

As in the bosom o* the stream, 

The moonbeam dwells at dewy e'en; 

So UembUng, pure was lender love 
Within the breast 0' bonny Jean. ^ 

Burns was quick to respond to every mood and aspect of 
external nature, which gave colour, tone, and true Celtic feeling to 
his sentiments and emotions. This is evident in most of his work ; 
but it is sufficient to point to such songs as Yt Banks and Brass 
o' Bonny Doon, 0 wtrt thou in tht Cauid Blasts and Of a* (he 
Airts th< Wind can Blow, a beautiful song addressed to his wife, 
the last verse of which runs : — ' 

1 see her in the dewy Aowers, 

I see her sweet and fair : 

I hear her in the tunchi* birds, 

1 hear her charm the air: 

There's not a bonny flower that springs 
by fountain, shaw,' or green, 

There's not a bonny Uni that sings, 
but minds me o' ray Jean. 


^ thicket. 
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25. His Character: an Estimate. — Much speculation has been 
expended on what Burns might have accomplished were his fate 
other than it had been. But all such speculation is idle. 
Few figures in literature have been the subject of so much 
diversity of judgment ; in none has the personal character of the 
poet been so minutely examined, from none have so many 
morals been drawn. His early manhood had been one of the 
most wearing physical labour ; and his years in the Excise, in 
which he proved a zealous officer, were given to exacting duties 
and exposure to all kinds of weather. Burns was a man of 
a highly strung poetic temperament, and he quafied deep and ex- 
hausting draughts from the springs of passion and emotion ; and 
there can be no doubt that indulgence in the habits arising from 
boon companionship, then so common in Scotland, to which he too 
often gave way, proved ruinous to such a temperament and con- 
stitution. He was a man of the keenest sensibilities and most 
tender feeling, and his heart was ready to respond to every form 
of suffering. He is full of sympathy for, and is intensely touched 
by the pathos in a wounded hare, a field-mouse whose nest is 
turned up by a plough, the death of Mailie, an old pet ewe, 
while Kbc AtM Farme/s New Vea/s Salutation to hii Auld Man 
Maggie shows a rare power of identifying the feeling existing 
between man and his favourite animal. With a heart and intellect 
80 responsive and receptive as his, his wide human sympathy and 
his eager passionate nature were ever ready to be played on by any 
cry of suffering or pain. _In all his work he was absolutely sin we, 
truthful, and independent. Few men have been so tried in the. 
furnace of temptation as Burns j and when we think of his Edinburgh 
days, and the excursions through Scotland, honoured and fSted 
as he was, the wonder is that the catastrophe was not immediate. 
But he was saved by the sanity of his genius, his saving grace 
of humour, and by his rare and penetrating gift in analysing 
the characters of men. That the disappointments of life, the 
unrealised aspirations of such a spirit and genius as his, and 
that struggle between the higher and lower nature — incidental to all 
but intensified in him — proved too much for Bums, needVot be 
wondered at, however they may be regretted. No man everN^ew 
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his own faults and failings better than Bums. He was no sickly 
sentimentalist in the revelation of his sufferings ; he spares himself 
iiltte in these, and the verdict on this matter had best be left 
where he himself left it : — 

Who fna<le Ihe h«*rt, 'lis Ht alone 
Decidedly can iry a$» 

He knows each chord— its various tone, 

Each spring— its various Inas : 

Then at the balance lei's be mule, 

We never can adjust it ; 

What's done we partly may compute, 

But know not whatV resisted. 

QiL_e5rly,iieath was one of the saddest and most pathetic in 
the whole annals of literature. But the neglect into which he 
fell in his last years in Dumfries has been amply avenged in 
the quick and full recognition of his genius ; and there is no 
name, among the many brilliant sons that Scotland has nursed, 
so much beloved among her children as that of Robert Burns. 

(I) "Few men have had so much of ihc poet .nbout them, and few poets 
so much of the man ; the man was probably less pure than he ought to 
have been, but the poet was pure and bright to the last/’— A llan 
Cunningham. 

(ii) "No pon of any age or nation Is more graphic lhan Burns: the 
characicnsijc fealures diKlose themselves to him at a glance; three lines 
from his hand and we have a likeness. And, in that rough dialect, in 
that rude, often awkward metre, so clear and definite a likeness- "— 
Carlvlk. 

fill) "The songs of Burns ... do not affect to be set to music; but they 
actually and in themselves are music ; they have received Ihelr life, and 
fashioned ihemselws together, in ihc medium of harmony, as Venus rose 
from the bosom of the sea. The aiory, the feeling, is not detailed, 
but suggested ; not taid, or spouted, in rhetorical completeness and 
coherence; but sun^, in fitful gushes, in glowing hints, in fantastic breaks 
m not of the voice only, but of the whole mind."— /*«. 

(tv) In no mention of his songs should that be forgotten which is so 
greatly to the honour of Burns. He was emphatically the purifier of Scotch 
song. . . . So purified and ennobled by Burns, these songs embody human 
emotion m its most condensed and sweetest essence. They appeal to all 
ranks, they touch all ages, they cheer toil-worn men under every dime 
. . . Wliencver men of British blood would give vent to their deepest, 
kindliest, most genial feelings, it b to the songs of Burns they spontaneously 
turn, and find m them at once a perfect utterance and a fresh tic of 
brotherhood. It is this which forms Burns’s most enduring claim to the 
world s gratitude.’’— Pit I NCI fAL Shaiap. 



.CHAPTER XX 


SIR WALTER SCOTT AND THE ROMANCE NOVEL. 

1, The Romantic Uovement. — The effect of French influence on 
the English literature of the Restoration had been to introduce a 
spirit fatal to romance. This influence was accentuated by the Don 
Quixoti of Cervantes and by the Gil Dias of Le Sage. Towards 
the close of the eighteenth century signs were not, however, wanting 
of a revulsion in popular feeling, of which the first literary expression 
is found in the Castle of Otranto, A GothU Story : translated from 
the original Italian. The novel bearing this title, published in 
1764, was in reality the work of the celebrated virtuoso Horace 
Walpole, whose mock Gothic mansion of Strawberry Hill exhibited in 
lath and plaster, what his mock translation from the Italian put 
forward in literature. This novel, a tale of supernatural terror, 
appealed vividly to the public Imagination, starved by the realism of 
Fielding and Smollett. The following year saw a much healthier 
offspring of the reviving spirit of romance, in the publication of 
the Reliques of Aneient English Poetry (1765). This volume was 
the compilation of Thomas Percy (i7a9“i8ix), the son of a 
grocer at Bridgnortli, who was educated at the Grammar School 
of that town and at Christ Church, Oxford. His presentation to 
a college living enabled him to gratify his literary tastes, to edit 
Surrey's poems and the works of the Duke of Buckingham, to 
translate a Chinese novel from the Portuguese and Five Pieees of 
Runte Poetry from the Icelandic. The chance finding, at the 
house of a friend, of an old manuscript collection of ancient ballads 
inspired him with the idea of publishing “our best old ballads, 
in which undertaking he was assisted by Shen stone (p. 37 ^)* 
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appearance of the Rtiiquts excited public interest both in their 
contents and in their compiler. Percy became chaplain and 
secretary to the Duke of Northumberland, with whose house he 
claimed kinship ; in 177S he obtained the deanery of Carlisle, and 
four years later the Irish bishopric of Dromore, which he held till 
his death in 1811. The literary interest excited by the Rtliquds 
may be said to mark the dawn of the Romantic movement in 
English literature. Scott and Wordsworth alike acknowledge their 
obligation to its influence, and Beattie’s Minst rt I was inspired by 
the Essay an tke Anatnt Minstrels prefixed to the collection. 

The work of^WalpoIe meanwhile did not fail of producing 
imitators of its rather meretricious style. First of these was Miss 
Clara Reeve (17*9 — jBo?), whose Old English Baron (1777) seeks 
to avoid the supernatural, to which her original owes most of its 
interest, and to keep within " the utmost verge of probability.” A 
new keynote was struck by William Beokford (1759^1844) in his 
highly successful and original Oriental romance of Vathek (1787). 
Written originally in French, it bears many traces of French 
influence ; but it is so imbued with the daring spirit and the 
vivid imagination of its author, that the ludicrous Is forgotten and 
the impossible becomes possible for its readers. The model set 
by Walpole and Miss Reeve was followed by Mrs. Anne Radcliffe 
(1764 — 18*3), whose Romanes of the Forest (1791), The Mysteries of 
Udolpho (X794), and The Italian (f797) enjoyed extraordinary 
popularity in their own day. Full of glaring anachronisms and 
mawkish sentimentality as these works are, their author has yet 
been said to have portrayed in them the man “ that Lord Byron 
tried to he." 

The next writer of this school is Matthew Gregory Lewis (1775 — 
1818) — commonly called “ Monk " Lewis from his best known work, 
The Mbnh, published in 1795 — who revels in atrocities, and whose 
horrors arc directly based on Satanic influence through the agency of 
a female Mephistophelcs. His Tales of Wonder^ in verse, to which 
Sir Walter Scott was a contributor, form the low-water mark of 
absurdity in the pseudo-romantic movement- A more vigorous 
and original writer is Charles Robert Maturin (1782 — 1824), 
much the ablest contributor to the “School of Terror." Born 
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in Dublin of one of the Huguenot families settled there, he 
was grandson of Swift’s successor in the deanery of St. Patrick’s, 
and son of a Government official of good position in his native 
city. He graduated at Trinity College, Dublin, where he obtained 
a scholarship, entered the Church, and early took to literature. 
He produced, under a pseudonym, three novels which met with 
some success, and for one of which he obtained ^8o from 
the publishers. His next work was a drama entitled Bertram^ 
which, though refused by Kemble, was recommended by Scott and 
Byron to Kean, and produced by him in 1816 with triumphant 
success. The extravagance and improvidence of its author kept 
him poor j and much of the proceeds of his successful drama, 
from which he received ;£i,ooo, was swallowed up in the liabilities 
of a bankrupt relative, for whom Maturin had been security. Two 
other plays proving unsuccessful, he returned to novel -writing, and 
in 1820 produced his masterpiece, Melmotk iht Wand<rtr^ which 
influenced Scott and Byron, and has earned the praise of many 
critics of his own day and since. He died at the age of forty-three. 

All these writers may be classed as the “ Ps^do-Romantic 
School,” the school of terror and of the supernatural, who drew 
their inspiration from the German ballads of Burger^ rather than 
from the old English ballads of Percy’s Rtliques^ however much 
the latter may have influenced the former. Meantime, in Scotland 
a great genius was slowly and patiently delving the channel in 
which was to flow the current of the English Romantic School ; 
was tentatively exercising his wonderful powers first as a paraph raser 
of Burger’s Lenore, then as a collector and illustrator of Border 
minstrelsy, next as a writer of romantic poetry, and finally as the 
teller of tales which were to gain for the novel a popularity hitherto 
undreamt of, and to earn for their narrator the title of “ The Wisard 


/ 


of the North.” 

..^--2. Sir Walter Scott (1771 — *832), ninth of twelve children, was 
born in Edinburgh on August isth, 1771. His father, a Writer to 
the Signet,* is portrayed for us by his gifted son in the Alexander 
' Gottfried August Burger, a German poet (1748- 1794). 

• A special class of solicitors In Scotland. They were originally clerks in t ^ 
office of the Secretary of Stale, and prepared the writs to be sealed under tne 
royal iignet. 
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Fairford of RedgauniUt. He came of gentle blood, of the Border 
clan of the Scotts of Buccleugh. One of his ancestors, “Auld Wat 
of Harden," is mentioned in The Lay of the Last Minstrel-, another 
was the unwilling husband of “ Meikle-mouthed Meg, the ugliest 
woman in four counties.” From her Walter is thought to have 
inherited the large mouth and long upper lip which lent a character 
of resolve to his face. A fever in his infancy, which threatened 
•his life, settled in his right leg, and so contracted the sinews 
as to produce a sligitt but life-long lameness. One consequence 
of this misfortune was, that the child was given for some time 
into the charge of his grandfather, who resided at Sandy Knowe, 
near Smailholm Tower, a ruined keep which we afterwards meet 
in The Eve of St. fohn. Here, lying amongst the sheep, or clamber- 
ing amid the crags, he early imbibed that taste for nature and 
romance which coloured even his childhood. He was educated at 
the High School of Edinburgh, to which he was sent in his ninth 
year, and proved a clever but erratic pupil ; a spirited fighter in the ' 

bickers” with the town boys, he was also much in request among 
his schoolfellows as a narrator of Border tales, of which he already 
possessed no small store. After a short stay at another school in 
Kelso, Scott, at the age of twelve, joined the law classes at Edinburgh 
University, and at fourteen wasj^ntured to his father, and entered 
his office. Here he devoured history and legend, and commenced 
those excursions on foot through the neighbouring counties in search 
of old ballads and Ules, which he continued for the greater part of 
his life. With his practical temperament he became a sound 
lawyer, as indeed might be inferred from his works, and was called 
to the Bar in 1792, though he never proved successful as an 
advocate. 

3. Pint Literary Wort— His first literary effort was a translation 
of Burger’s ballad, Ltnore, which he completed in a single night in 
*795 ; this was in the hope of favourably impressing the daughter of a 
baronet of his acquaintance, a young lady for whom Scott cherished 
a romar^tic but very real passion, which was reciprocated by its 
object, but which family opposition turned to misunderstanding. 

1797 the slighted lover conceived a new attachment for Mdlle. 
Charpentier, the pretty daughter of a French royalist, who had fled 
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to England on her father’s death, and whom he married on Christmas 
Eve of the wme year. She possessed good sense, good temper, and 
a fortune of jC^oc per annum j and made a good and affectionate 
wife, though scarcely an inspiring helpmeet to the poet Exactly 
two years later Scott was appointed Sheri ff-Depute of Selfirkshire 
with a salary of £^00 a year. 

4. The Border Minstrelsy.— He had contributed, as we have seen, 
some tales in verse to *‘Monk” Lewis’s Tales of Wonder \ and he 
now prepared, and published in January, i8oa, the first two volumes 
of the Border Minstrelsy, the introduction and copious historical 
illustrations in which may be taken as affording the earliest foreUste 
of his work as a novelist. The book was highly successful, an edition 
of 800 copies being disposed of within the year. Another volume 
was added in 1803, in which were included many original poems, 
which gave promise of the longer works now about to appear. 
Indeed, the advertisement, in the summer of 1803, of the third 
volume of the Border Minstrelsy announces as “in the press, The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, by Walter Scott, Esq." ; though the poem 
did not appear till 1805. For some years Scotrhalted between his 
practice at the Bar and literature ; but the success of the lay, and 

his intimacy with his old school-fellow James Ballantyne, led him 
to devote himself to literary pursuits. In 1806 he was appointe 
one of the Clerks of Session, which, with the subse- 

quently brought him an official income of £1,600 a year. 

5. His Eomantic Poetry.— Scott speaks of the Lay, the first 0 
his longer poems, as “a long poem, ... a kind of romance 0 
Border chivalry in a light horseman sort of stanza," which he 
intended to include in the third volume of the Border Minstrelsy. 
But the work grew on his hands ; and what was originally suggests 
by Lady Dalkeith as a poem on the legend, of the Goblm Page, 
developed into the first instalment of a kind of Scottish national ep>^ 
giving promise and foretaste of “ the best battle-poetry in the English 
tongue." Never did poem so accurately hit the happy moment 
its appearance. Scott’s inherited warlike Instincts, his long training 
in Border romance, the reaction from the correct school of 
and the publication of the Border Minstrelsy, had combine 
fashion a singer and an audience fitted for each other. I 
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h fortunate circumstarice that events had so shaped the poet’s 
career that he was thirty-four years of age before his first great work 
appeared ; and its success was phenomenal. The jjuarto edition of 
750 copies was at once exhausted, and an octavo edition of 1,500 
copies was sold within twelve months. Within a quarter of a century 
44,000 copies of the poem were in the hands of the public. 
A sum of nearly ;^8oo rewarded the author's labours, and his 
career as a man of letters was now assured. Three years later, In 
x8oS, appeared his greatest poem, Marmion^ followed in iSio by 
The Lady of (he Lake^ and in 1812 by Rokeby. Scott had not, 
however, confined his activities entirely to poetry. A few months 
after the appearance of Marmion he produced an edition of Dryden, 
a task for which he received no less than ^1,500; and in the year 
1814 he edited the works of Swift, to which he contributed a 
biographical memoir. Meantime, he had, as his circumstances 
improved, successively changed his residence from a cottage at 
Lasswade to a beautiful little house at Ashestiel ; in 1S12 he 
purchased the Tweeds ide farm of Abbotsford, and commenced 
that career of building and planting which so materially aggravated 
his later financial difficulties, by inducing him constantly to fore-, 
stall the pecuniary results of his literary successes. These were, 
however, more directly due to the partnership into which he 
had entered, in \ 805, with the brothers Ballantyne, whom he had 
started in business some years previously as printers; to which 
business was added that of booksellers and publishers in 1809. 

6. His Later Poetry.— Scott, an indefatigable and systematic 
toiler, did not fail to work the poetic vein which had proved so 
successful. 7 'he Vision of Don Roderickt inspired by the successes 
of Wellington in the Peninsula, the proceeds of which were de- 
voted to the relief of the Portuguese su/Terers from the campaign, 
had appeared in 1811 ; and in 1813 he published anonymously 
The Bridal of Triermain, having apparently some lurking suspicion 
that this new field in the realm of Arthurian romance would 
give little room for the popular exercise of his poetic gift. In 
1815 appeared The Lord <f the JsUs^ the last of his ixjems. 
Though marked by passages of great beauty and vigour, and wiili 
its scene laid amid surroundings alike of place and epoch which 
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might be supposed most suitable for the display of his utmost 
powers, this poem has somehow failed to take that hold on the 
public imagination, which has marked the course of Lay of the 
Last Minstrel^ Marmion^ and The Lady of the Lake from thwr 


first publication to the present day. 

But a new literary career had already commenced for its author, 
in which his triumphs as a poet were to merge and pale. Already, 
in 1805, Scott had turned aside for a while from his M'ork in 
editing Dry den to write the first chapters of a romantic novel, 
based on the incidents of the rebellion of i 74 S* 'I'his had been 
thrown aside, and had lain unnoticed, till the growing popularity 
of the poetry of Byron, and the serious financial difficulties of 
the firm of the Ballantyncs, in which, as we have seen, he ^vas 
a partner, led liim to take up and complete this fragment, and 
under shelter of anonymity to make a new departure in search 
of public favour. He may have been partly induced thereto 
by the publication, in 1808, of Queen- hoo Halit an unfinished 
romance by the antiquary Joseph Strutt, which had been arranged 
and added to by Scott. With that wonderful sanity of judgment 
which marked his literary career, with that marvellous gift of 
seising and adapting an idea from which another had drawn only 
failure, Scott perceived how the element of romance which had 
given such popularity to his poems was equally suitable for 
embodiment in prose tales. Queen-hoo Hall had shown him that 


the 

too 


pure Elizabethan dialect of its characters was “a language 
ancient” for ordinary readers. As he says himself, “He 


that would please the modern world, yet present the exact 
impression of a tale of the Middle Ages, will repeatedly find 
that he will be obliged, in despite of his utmost exertions, to 


sacrifice the first to the last object.” AVith balanced judgment, 


and vast scores of legendary and historical information, with a 
mind which held a great portrait-gallery of characters— noble, 


whimsical, shrewd, ludicrous, or romantic, ranging from the astute 
Edinburgh lawyer to the village innocent, from Mary Queen of 
Scots and her great rival Elizabeth to Jeanie Deans, the daughter 


of the cowfeeder in St. Leonard’s — Scott entered on his new 


career. 
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7. His First Novel. — IVaverley ; or^ *Tis Sixty Years Stnecy which 
appeared In 1814, fairly took the world by storm. “ Opinion ! ’* said 
Lord Holland, when asked his of the new book ; “ none of us went 
to bed all night, and nothing slept but my gout.” And the effect of 
the book on its readers was deep as it was widespread. When Miss 
Edgeworth’s Tales of Irish Life had appeared, Scott’s quick appre- 
ciation had grasped the possibilities of his own country for similar 
treatment; and writing in 1829 the general preface to the Waver! ey 
Novels, he says, with characteristic modesty, “ I felt that something 
might be attempted for my own country of the same kind ; . . . 
something which might introduce her natives to those of the sister 
kingdom in a more favourable light than they had been placed 
hitherto.” And nothing characterises these novels, more than 
half of which have their action laid in Scotland, than their 
intensely Scottish feeling and atmosphere. The poems had, 
indeed, awakened an interest in Scotch scenery ; crowds of 
English tourists set out to visit Loch Katrine and its neighbour- 
hood ; and an enthusiasm for Highland landscape was created, the 
effects of which are still visible in Scotland from Pentland Firth 
to the Cheviot Hills. But the novels succeeded in peopling the 
scenery of Scotland with characters so lifelike and so interesting 
that the country became, to quote Mrs. Oliphant 

**for a moment the most distinct and clearly evident of all the quarters of 
the earth, the chosen land of all that was humorous and all that was 
pathetic, full of an unsuspected and inexhaustible variety of character and 
wealth of emotion. . . . We ouraelves can scarcely realise to ourselves 
what it would be to Scotland lo sweep Scott out of her. . . . The veil 
was drawn from her face not only to other nations, but even to her own 
aalonished and delighted inhabitants, who had hitherto despised or derided 
the Highland c.iterans, hut now beheld silently with amased eyes (he real 
features of their uncomprehended countrymen, just as England and the 
more distant world awoke to know the * land of the mountain and the 
flood.'" 

For the next seventeen years novel after novel appeared wiil^ 
astonishing rapidity. Through nearly the whole of this period of 
unexampled literary creativeness, Scott persisted in keeping up 
the mystery as to the authorship of these novels ; and although 
his disguise was penetrated by many from the first appearance 
of Waverhy, and had long become an open secret, it was only 
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in February, 1827, at the Theatrical Fund Dinner, that he publicly 
acknowledged himself to be “The Author of 
1814 Scott visited London, where he made the acquaintance of 
Byron and Rogers, dined with the Prince Regent, afterwards 
George IV., and was feted and “lionised” by society. In 1815 
the news of the victory of Waterloo induced him to visit Brussels 
and Paris. In the latter city he was presented to the Czar of 
Russia and, what he doubtless esteemed a greater honour, to 
the Duke of Wellington, in whose victorious career he had always 
taken the greatest interest. During this trip he wrote PauVs 
LitUrs to kh Kinsfolky a very ordinary diary originally intended 
for his own family, but published as soon as completed. George IV., 
on his accession to the throne in 1820, conferred on Scott a 
baronetcy, and prided himself on its having been the first creation 
of his reign; and when he visited Edinburgh in 1822 Sir Walter 
was the first to welcome him with somewhat extravagant loyalty. 

8. His Bankruptcy The year 1825 brought with it a financial 

crisis, in which the publishing firm of Constable failed for a quarter 
of a million, and their failure involved the Ballantynes. The 
latter, always needy, sanguine, and speculative, finally succumbed 
to their liabilities; and Sir Waller Scott, proud of his probity, 
determined to attempt the seemingly impossible task of paying 
off, by his own literary exertions, the liabilities, amounting to 
^117,000, of the firm of which he had been for years a partner. 
In his desire to become something like the old Border chieftains, 
he had spent brge sums, which he earned for his literary work, in 
the purchase of the Abbotsford esuie, on the banks of the Tweed, 
near Melrose, and in the erection of a castle in the baronial 
style ; so that he had nothing left to meet the liabilities. But 
in two years he earned for his creditors ^ 

N<rpoIe(}H realising 18,000, and by December, 1830, the de t 
was decreased to ;£54,ooo. The creditors had marked their sense 
of his exertions by a present to him, as an heirloom to his 
family, of Abbotsford and all its contents, which he had sur* 
rendered to them. But the terrible struggle, and the loss of his 
wife, who had died in 1826 at the commencement of his trouble^ 
undermined a constitution which had already shown signs o 
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decay; and in 1831 increasing symptoms of brain disease decided 
his medical advisers to insist on a Mediterranean voyage, for 
which the Government of the day placed a at his dis- 

posal. He visited Malta and Naples, and a faint gleam of hope 
was the momentary result ; but on his return journey by land 
from Rome he was struck down by apoplexy and paralysis at 
Nimeguen. He only survived to reach home and linger for 
two months, when on September axst, 1832, he passed peacefully 
away, and was laid to rest beside his wife in Dryburgh Abbey 
“one of those rare natures,” says Sir Ivcslie Stephen, “for 
whom we feel not merely admiration but affection.” Interesting 
personal details of Scott will be found in his Journal', but the 
story of his strenuous endeavour, his single-mindedness, and his 
noble purpose to fulfil what he considered to be his duty to his 
creditors is best told in the Lift by his son-in-law, John Gibson 
Lockhart. 

9. His Work,-^The work of Sir Walter Scott is truly phenomenal 
in amount, in variety of performance, and in the excellence 
achieved in the most diverse fields of literary activity. His 
poetry, the subject of much adverse criticism, has claims to dis* 
tinction which none can fail to recognise. Some of his lyrics 
are of a high order of merit — indeed, he may be said to have 
perfected the lyrical ballad ; his longer poems have descriptive 
passages of great truth and beauty, and his battle-pieces are amongst 
the finest in the language. True, the principal characters arc seldom 
more than automatons ; but his prose makes ample amends for 
this defect. His Life of Nopokon, his edition of the works of 
Dry den and Swift, and the Tales of a Crandfuther arc still standard 
works in their own departmertts. But it is on his novels that 
his fame must ultimately rest. No author, save Shakespeare, 
had before his lime enriched our literature with such a gallery of 
portraits. And in form, too, no writer is 90 varied, none so final 
ss “The Author of Waverley." “In his works,” says Professor 
Raleigh, “ the novel proper and the romance, which had been long 
coquetting with each other, were at last wedded. Sir \Vaker 
Scott is the first of the modern race of giants in fiction ; his 
rapid series of novels inaugurates a new era” 
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yia. His Novels. — In Wavcrley he skilfully chose the most 
romantic period in the modem history of these islands; his High- 
landers afforded primitive types of feudal devotion, and in Charles 
Edward he had the last champion in arms of the claims of the 
exiled Stuarts. Fergus Maclvor, otherwise Vich Ian Vohr, is 
not more truly a feudal chief than Evan Dhu Maccombich is a 
feudal clansman ; and when the verdict of “ Guilty ” has been 
pronounced on both, and the latter asks ** if the Saxon gentlemen 
are laughing ” at his offer of six of the best of his clan, himself 
the first, to be “justified" instead of his chief— that is, to die for 
Vich Ian Vohr— no heart can refuse a throb of sympathy. In 
Gyy Manntring Scott broke entirely new ground. It is the first 
and best of his novels of private life ; and is one of those books to 
which the reader instinctively returns again and again, so perfect 
is the art of the story-teller. The predictions of the stars, the ruin 
and rehabilitation of an ancient house, founded on tradition if not 
on actual fact, form the romantic basis of a modern tale ; and among 
its characters Meg Merrilies the gipsy* Dominie Sampson, Dirk 
Hatteraick the smuggler, nay, the very dogs of Dandle Dinmont, 
have all the vividness of reality. The Antiquary approaches still more 
closely to the form of the modern domestic novel : it is a simple 
story of ordinary Scottish life, and Edie Ochiltree, the “ Gaber- 
lunzie man," and the Mucklebackits, every*day fisher folk, rising 
to tragic grandeur in the drowning of their eldest son, share the 
immortality of the antiquary Monkbarns. The Black Dwarf 
has no features of general interest, and may be classed with Castle 
DangerouSy his latest novel, as the nearest approach to failure 
which Scott has produced. In Old Morialify we have a brilliant 
and vivid picture of the obstinate struggle between the Covenanters 
and the Royalist forces under Graham of Claverhouse ; and 
once more, as in Waverley^ his hero is a Laodicean waverer, alive 
to both sides of the questions at issue ; and once more such 
diverse types as Balfour of Burley and Graham of Claverhouse, 
Mause Headrigg and her son Cuddie, lake their permanent place 
in the memory of his readers. This is a novel whose greatness 
grows with us as we grow in years ; it is a masterpiece of historical 
painting, remarkable alike for its grasp of intricate details, its 
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ifltensity of feeling, and breadth of treatment. In Roh Roy Scott 
returns to the Highlands at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
and the wrongs of the “ nameless ” Clan Macgregor,i and the 
stern vengeance of their wild chiefuiness Helen Campbell, are 
relieved by the humours of Bailie Nicol Jarvie, the pragmatic 
Andrew Fairservice, and the half-savage Dougal “ creature,” who 
owns no law but his chieftain’s will. With this tale may 
be classed the slighter RtdgaunlUt, with its echoes of WaverUy 
and its many autobiographical allusions. J. G. Lockhart stated 
that he had no sort of doubt that Sir Walter unquestion- 
ably sat for his own picture in Allan Fairford. This novel 

contains, in ** Wandering Willie’s Tale,” one of the best short 
stories ever written. In the same year as Ro^ Roy (1S18) 
was published appeared TAa Heart_of Midlothian, the heroine of 
which, Jeanie Deans, is one of the most attractive portraits of 
simple-minded unselfishness and whole-souled devotion to duty to 
be found in the whole range of fiction. The admirable portrayal 
of the stern though passionate Edinburgh mob, and the lurid 
scene of the Porteous riot, can only be paralleled In the Gordon 
riots of Dickens's Barnaby Rudgt. The next novel of the series 
was the intensely tragic Bride of Lammermoor^ the pathos of whose 
story lends itself more readily to the music of Donisetti than to 
the prose of Scott ; but the ghastly croaking of the old watchers 
by the corpse of the ill-fated Lucy Ashton, and even the grim 
humour of the faithful Caleb Balderstone, harmonise with the 
sombre picture, which the late Mr. Gladstone, with questionable 
judgment, considered the finest of Scott’s novels. At the same 
time appeared the short Legend of Montrose^ with its animated 
descriptions of the meteoric successes of the Great Marquis, 
before the defeat of Philiphaugh crushed at one blow alike his 
own fortunes and the sanguine hopes of Charles L The novel 
is, however, chiefly interesting for the inimitable creation of 
Major Dugald Datgetty, the talkative but resourceful soldier of 
fortune who had served under Gustavus Adolphus, and who fought for 

' This claM was several limes proscribe J, aiul by an Act of the Privy Council in 
1003 the name of Maegregor was alK>lished under penally of deaih. This was 
long enforced \ but the Act was tepeaJed towards the end of the eighteenth centuiy. 

27 
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“ God and my Standard ** ; and as the precursor of a great serift 
of romances, more directly historical than Wooer ley itself. These 
divide themselves naturally into groups : those of early Norman 
feudalism — Ivanhee, The Betrothed y The Talismarty and The Fair 
Maid of Perth, with the later additions of Count Robert of 
Paris and Castle Dan^rous ; of Continental warfare — Quentin 
Dur%vard and Anne of G eier stein \ and the two great trilogies — 
one of the times of the last of the Tudors, The Monastery, The 
Abbots and Kenilworth, and the other of the reigns of the first 
three of the four Stuart Kings, The Fortunes of Nigel, Woods toeh, 
and Peveril of tfu Peak. There are also the somewhat nondescript 
Pirate and the novel of modern society, St. Ronan's Well, Scott's 
only eflbrt in the style of Miss Austen. 

r X. Novels of Norman Feudalism Of the first especially of these 

groups, Sir Leslie Stephen, while deploring that the novels which 
constitute it are rapidly declining in critical favour, says, “ Ivanhoe 
cannot be given up without some reluctance. The vivacity of 
the description, the delight with which Scott throws himself into 
the pursuit of his knick-knacks and antiquarian rubbish, has some- 
thing contagious about It.” Ivanhoe deals with the troublous 
limes of England during the absence of Richard Coeur de Lion 
and the regency of his brother John. The title was suggested 
by the name of one of the manors, which an old rime mentions 
as forfeited by an ancestor of John Hampden for having struck 
the Black Prince at rackets, and it was selected by Scott, as he 
tells us, “ because it had an ancient English sound.” The book 
is noteworthy for the number of characters with which it has 
excited the imaginations alike of boyish and adult readers : 
Locksley and Friar Tuck, Cedric the Saxon and the Templar 
Brian de Bois Guilberi, Wamba the jester and Gurth the 
swineherd, while its rival heroines, Rowena and Rebecca, inspired 
Thackeray to write a burlesque continuation of the tale. In The 
Betrothed the scene is laid on the ^^'elsh marches in the reign 
of Henry IT. j but the romantic name of the castle of Garde 
Doloureusc fails to lend interest to a prosy tale, and Wilkin 
Flammock, the Flemish weaver, and Dame Gillian, wife of the 
old falconer, are more lifelike than the lay figures of knights 
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and ladies, tediously courteous and chivalrous in a strikingly 
unreal fashion. The Talisman shifts the scene to Palestine, and 
in addition to Richard of the Lion Heart and his stately rival 
Saladin, we have such characters as the Knight of the Leopard, 
the Grand Master of the Templars, Conrade of Montserrat, and the 
Moorish kakim^ or physician, who is Saladin in disguise. The 
Fair Maid of Perth takes us back to Scotland in the reign of 
Robert HI. ; and the wretched fate of the dissolute Duke of Rothsay, 
son of that monarch, and the herce combat between the rival 
Highland clans on the Inch of Perth, form the drama through 
whose incidents move the forms of Catharine Glover, Harry Gow, 
the smith of Perth, and Conachar, the constitutionally cowardly 
yet attractive young chieftain of the Clan Quhele. 

IS. Novels of Continental Warfare.— The second group consists 
of two Continental novels, the unhistorical characters in which are 
somewhat shadowy, and the episode of the false herald in one, 
and the melodramatic Vchmgericht of the other, have an imported 
air \ but the young Scottish adventurer, Quentin Durward, and 
his uncle Le Balafri, have been prototypes of many successors in 
fiction, and the striking portrait of Louis XT. has given many a 
boy his first interest in French history. Whatever the defects of 
Anne of GeUrstein and Quentin Durxoard may lie, they are the 
true source of inspiration of many a novel of continental warfare 
of our own day. 

13. The Tudor Novels.— The Tudor trilogy opens somewhat 
unsuccessfully with The Monastery. The supernatural machinery 
did not take the English taste, the White Lady of Avenel proving 
tedious and unconvincing; and the language of the Euphuist, Sir 
Piercie Shafion, was not relished by a public which had not pene- 
trated the byways of Elizabethan literature. Its successor. The Abbot y 
was on all hands admitted to be a great improvement. No such 
picture of Mary Queen of Scots is to be found in prose fiction j 
and the rude and turbulent Scottish barons contrast vividly with 
the Queen's loyal attendant and friend, the high-born and attractive 
Catherine Seyton. But the novel which followed within four 
months has eclipsed both its predecessors; and JCeniiworth still 
holds its place as one of the very finest historical romances in our 
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language. *Tis true its author sacrifices historical 'truth in every 
item of the relations between Leicester and his hapless spouse, 
Amy Robsart. Leicester had been publicly wedded to her at 
Sheen, in presence of King Edward VI., on June 4th, 15505 her 
tragic death (or murder, if it were such) occurred ten years later, 
and the revels at Kenilworth took place in 1575. The book is 
indeed fuU of historical and literary inaccuracies and anachronisms, 
largely attributable to the speed with which it was written ; but we 
would gladly accept a much more apocryphal chronicle as the price 
of another such tale. 

14. The Stuart Novels. — The three novels of the Stuart period 
are less picturesque than those of the Tudor group. Tfu Fortunes 
of Nisei enriches us with, inter alia, a strikingly realistic sketch 
of Alsatia and the portraits of the authentic George Heriot and the 
fictitious Richie Moniplies. Woodstock, inferior as a novel, pos- 
sesses yet a touching interest in the resemblance between the 
fallen estate of the old cavalier knight, attended by his devoted 
daughter, and the ruined fortune of Sir Waller when he wrote it 
under pressure of the load of others’ debts. Its pages are brightened 
by the sermon of the Independent, Tomkins, the dissipated 
swagger of Roger Wildrake, and the fidelity of Joceline Joliffe; 
and it is provided in Markham Everard with a hero of the usual 
wavering type, halting between two opinions. Fever it of the Peak, 
though it met, as Lockhart informs us, with “a reception some- 
what colder than that of Its immediate predecessors,” introduces 
characters little less interesting than their forerunners. It is true 
that Fenella, the maiden who for years counterfeited the condition 
of a deaf mute, is unconvincing if not incredible, even when we 
are assured that her case was paralleled in the family of Scott's 
grandfather. The plot, too, is ill-conceived, and the catastrophe 
ill-contrived. But much may be forgiven in a novel which has 
enriched our literature with such portraits as those of the haughty 
French ckhtclaine, Charlotte de la Trcmouille, Countess of Derby 
and Queen in Wan ; and of the fanatic Cromwellian, Major 
Bridgenorth ; as well as those of the Duke of Buckingham, 
Chiffinch, and Colonel Blood. 

15. His Last Novels . — The Pirate is founded on the doings of 
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” Captain ” Gow, who about the middle of the eighteenth century 
harassed the coast of the Orkneys. It conUins two of Scott's most 
attractive heroines* sprung of an old Norwegian stock — the sisters 
Minna and Brenda Troil. We have said that .S’/. Ronan's IVe// is, 
with the exception of Cauftf Robtrt of Paris Castie Dangerous 
—both written with failing powers within two years of his death— 
the least successful of the novels. Perhaps the criticism of its 
author is the soundest that can be passed on it. “ The Big Bow- 
Wow strain,” he says, ** I can do myself like any man going ; but the 
exquisite touch which renders ordinary commonplace things and 
characters interesting from the truth of the sentiments is denied me.” 
In fact, the poet of Marmion ^vas more at home on the battlefield of 
Flodden, the author of Wawr/ey on the Highland heather, than 
amidst the gossip of provincial tea-ubles. 

Having thus briefly referred to the novels individually, it seems 
desirable to estimate the contribution made by Scott to the literature 
of poetry and prose fiction. 

x6. His Poetry. — The popularity of Byron, as we have already 
mentioned, soon depreciated Scott's poetry ; and since then it has 
been the subject of much conflicting criticism. Perhaps the verdict 
which best summarises its permanent place in literature is that of 
Sir Leslie Stephen. “ It is not,” he says, “ poetry of the first order. 
It is not poetry of deep meditation or of rapt enthusiasm, and 
yet it has . . . the charm of unaffected and spontaneous love of 
nature.” “He stands,” says Professor MacNeile Dixon, “ as Homer 
stood, on the verge of an heroic age, looking back upon it, feeling 
its reality, and stirred to the innermost depths of his spirit by its own 
peculiar influences. Just as Homer was the last of the rhapsodists, 
the last as well as the greatest minstrel of the heroic age in Greece, 
Scott feigned himself, and was indeed, as he has been called, ‘the last 
and greatest of the Border minstrels,’” 

And in prose, to quote his most grudging admirer, Thomas 
Carlyle, “ Since Shakespeare's time there has been no great speaker 
so unconscious of an aim in speaking as Sir Walter Scott.” ” Scott,” 
says Sir Leslie Stephen again, “is one of the last great English 
wnters whose influence extended beyond his island, and gave a 
stimulus to the dcvclopmeni of European thought.*’ And at home 
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he is the true parent of the modem novel of romance. From all the 
great writers of fiction the novelists of to-day seek to draw inspira- 
tion ; but the era to which they belong dates from the appearance of 
Wavtrlty, And no writer so voluminous can claim to be so whole- 
some, so clean-minded, none can show work which makes so wholly 
for goodness and truth. His dying words to his son-in-law, Lockhart, 
** My dear, be a good man — be virtuous — be religious — be a good 
man,” may be taken as the simple motto of all he wrote. ** If 
Scott,” says Sir Leslie Stephen, “has contributed no great characters, 
like Hamlet, or Don Quixote, or Mcphistophcles, to the world of 
fiction, he is the undisputed parent of a whole population full 
of enduring vitality." Chivalrous to women, he has given us a 
great galaxy of heroines : Di Vernon, Jeanie Deans, Lucy Ashton, 
Rebecca, Amy Robsart, and a host of others of all ages and all 
conditions. An aristocratic loyalist, he has painted for us that 
great gallery of royalties in which are to be found Richard Coeur de 
Lion and his brother John, Louis XL and Charles the Bold, Robert 
III. of Scotland and James I. of England, Queen Elisabeth and 
Mary Queen of Scots, Oliver Cromwell, Charles 11. and the ill-fated 
Charles Edward— the “Bonnie Prince Charlie” of Jacobite ballads. 
But it is not only “princes ar^d counties,” not only peasants and 
fishermen, who live for us in the pages of the Waverley Novels ; the 
very horses and dogs have the reality and individuality of Don 
Quixote’s Rosinante or Llewellyn’s Gelcrt. From the steeds of Sir 
Kenneth and Saladin, in The Talisman^ to Darsie Latimer’s Roan 
Robin in KedgauntUt, what a cavalcade passes through his pages 1 
And for dogs — are not Fangs in Ivanhoe^ Roswal the staghound 
in The Talisman, and Bevis the wolfhound in Woodstock, as well 
known to us as their masters? Nay, are not even Dandie Dinmonis 
Mustard and Pepper still quoted by the dog-fancier? One must 
love dogs as Scott loved to make them live in literature as his have 
lived. And prone as was the age of The Castle of Otranto to the 
misuse of the supernatural, how modest is Scott in introducing it 
in his works ! The Goblin Page and the White Lady of Avenel 
may amuse a sceptical age, but the astrology of Guy Mannering, the 
second sight of Tht Legend of Montrose, the weird invocations of 
Noma of the Fitful Head, the predictions of Meg Merrill es and 
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Madge Wildfire, have enchanted generations of readers. Surely It 
would be hard to exa^erate the indebtedness of our literature to 
Sir Walter Scott. As his latest panegyrist, Mr. John Hay from the 
great New England beyond the Atlantic, said at the unveiling of 
the bust in Westminster Abbey : — 

Valour, purhy, and loyalty— lh«e are the «scmial and undying 
elements of the chum xvith which the great magician has soothed and lulled 
the weariness of the world through three tormented geneiations. For this 
he has received the uncritical, ungrudging love of grateful millions, . . , 
He loved, with a simple straightforward affection, man and nature, his country 
and his kind t he has his reward in a fame for ever fresh and unhackneyed. 

. . . His work is a ctcar, high voice from a simpler age than ours, breathing 
a song of lofty and unclouded purpose, of sincere and powerful passion, to 
which the world, however weary and preoccupied, must ncecls still listen and 
attend. 

(i ) As a poet in the strict technical sense of the word, Scott evidently 
stands on a lower level than Byron, Wordsworth, and Shelley. His metrical 
romances, admirable as tU/9/rt, and full of passages of effective rhetoric 
and striking description, do not compel the Imagination to that complete 
suspension of belief" which is the mark of the highest kind of poetry, 
The reason is obvious. . . • Prose alone could secure the large and un- 
fettered libert/ that historical romance re<]uires : when Scott employs his 
magic powers to clothe the spirit of the Past in the language of real life the 
verisimilitude of his creation is complete.^WtLLiAM J. CouRTito^t. 

(ii.) Scott s poetry, though it yielded the held to Byroads versilied tales, 
will never come to be clasKd with them- The interest of the latter 
depends upon the conlimial re-appearance of the personality of the author? 
it is not the broad human interest of Tke Lttdy 0 / the Lake or Afar mien. 

. . . Scotfs lyrics are never espressive of the deeper or complex or spiritual 
emotion such as is rendered in Wor^lswonh's or Tcnnyson*s; Shelley’s rapt 
intensUy mirrors a world to which he was an entire stranger. But critics of 
the newer school are not always alive to his suprcm.acy In his own lyrical 
sphere.— Professor MacNrile Dixon. 

(iii.) A novelist, critic, historian, and poet, the favourite of his age, read 
over the whole of Europe, he was compared and almost equalled to 
ShaUcs|)carc, had more popularity than Voltaire, made dtessniakers and 
duchesses weep, and earned about /^joo.ooo. — I’AtWB, 

17. In striking contrast to the uneventful life of Sir Walter 
Scott is the “ravelled, hither and thither” car<.*er of John Galt 
(17 79— 1839). Born at Irvine, in Ayrshire, son of the master of 
a West India man, he always displayed an adventurous spirit. At 
the age of ten he went to reside in Greenock, and is referred to 
by Carlyle as “ a broad, gawsy » Greenock man.” Like Scott, he 

* jolly, fiay (Scotch). 
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was fond of walking tours, on one of which he covered as much 
as twenty-five miles of ground before breakfast In 1804 he went 
up to London, where he engaged unsuccessfully in business ; and 
entered Lincoln's Inn with a view to being called to the Bar. 
Ill-health led him to start on a foreign tour, which was prolonged 
for three years, in the course of which he visited Gibraltar, Sardinia, 
Sicily, Malta, Greece, and Asia Minor. He conceived the project 
of conveying British goods from the Black Sea into Central Europe 
by land, so as to evade the Berlin and Milan decrees of Napoleon. 
At Gibraltar he had made the acquaintance of Byron, whom he 
again met at Athens. In i 3 ii he was back in L^ondon with a 
description of his journeying, poems, and translations, the result of 
his literary industry while abroad. During the next ten years he 
published not only these, but at least ten dramas, a novel, and 
other works ; and for a short time edited The PolUUal Review. In 
tSao The Ayrshire Legatees ^ his first successful novel, appeared in 
BUiekwoed's Magazine^ and its success led to the rewriting and 
publishing of The Annals of the Parish^ composedly him ten years 
previously and refused by Constable, the publisher, the firm which 
soon afterwards was to publish WaverUy^ on the grounds that a 
novel so entirely Scottish would nof suit the public taste. These 
were followed hy Sir Andrew Wylie^ The Entail^ The Provestt and 
The Last of the Lairds ^ and the less popular tale of The Sfaewi/e, 
on the fascinating subject of the life of James 1 . of Scotland* The 
spirit of adventure was, however, not dead within him. He took 
a keen interest in the remaining British possessions in North 
America, was appointed Secretary of the Canada Company, and 
sent out by Government as a Commissioner of Valuation for the 
Province. His efforts at organisation were unsuccessful, and in 
the words of his autobiography, he ** retired from the arena of 
business with the suUenncss of a vanquished bull.” In spite of 
failing health and paralytic attacks, he continued his literary 
activities, and was engaged on the proof-sheets of a volume of 
poems when he passed away at Greenock in his sixtieth year. 

His novels, unlike his life, are barren of adventure and 
unfertile in incident, but reach a high level in delineation of 
character. He produces his effects by minute observation and 
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accumulation of homely details ; his best work is accomplished by 
the fine strokes of the literary etcher, and the quaint and petty 
household details of a Dutch painter. He has been very erroneously 
classed as an imitator of Scott ; but as we have seen, The Annals of 
the Parish had been written, and offered for publication, before the 
appearance of lVaverU}\ and the work of Galt has few characteristics 
in common with that of Scott. In his own way he is to Scotland 
what Jane Austen is to England — a painter of domestic life. 

iS. Minor Novelists. — It would have seemed likely that the 
success of Beckford’s wonderful romance should have produced 
numerous imitations. This, however, was not the case, as the 
requisite knowledge of Eastern life was then uncommon. Indeed, 
the only notable work which could claim even distant kinship 
with Vathek did not appear for thirty-seven years after the 
publication of the latter ; and may be regarded in every way as 
an independent effort. This is the novel Baba of Ispahan 

(1824) of James Morier (circa 17 So — 1849), an interesting 
experiment in acclimatising the picaresque novel to Eastern 
surroundings. The author, a member of the diplomatic service, 
had been for some years secretary to the English Embassy at the 
Court of Persia ; and the hero of the novel is a wandering 
barber and scribe, who, after many adventures, re-enters his 
native place as Mirra Hajji Baba, the Shah's deputy.” The 
intimate knowledge of Persian life possessed by its author renders 
the tale as interesting and lifelike as a record of real adventures. 
Another instance of transplanting the picaresque novel into a 
new atmosphere is to be found in the Anastasius (1819) of 
Thomas Hope (died 1S31), which purports to be the auto- 
biography of a renegade Greek, and does for the life of Turkey 
at the close of the eighteenth century what Moricr's novel does 
for that of Persia. The author, eldest son of a wealthy merchant 
of Amsterdam, and a notable collector of marbles and vases, 
had the same intimate knowledge of the Levant which Morier 
had of the farther East. 

The sisters Jane Porter (1776 — 1S50) and Anna Maria Porter 
(1780 — 1832), who had known Sir Waller Scott in childhood, 
wrote several novels eagerly devoured by the female readers of 
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their day, and two of them — Thaddtus of Warsaw (1803) and 
The Scottish Chiefs (1810), both the work of the elder sister — are 
even now not entirely foi^otten. These Utter — the beginning of 
the historical novel properly so called ” — the earlier of which 
appeared two years before the date of even the first sketch of 
Waver hy^ may well have exercised the influence which its 
author claims for it, in turning Scott's attention from poetry to 
romantic fiction. Miss Porter received from Kosciusko ^ “a 
medal with his portrait and a lock of his hair,” was created, as 
she tells us, a lady of the chapter of St. Joachim in Germany, and 
presented with the Gold Cross of the Order. By far the most 
voluminous writer of these minor novelists was 0 . P. K. James 
— 1860), who could boast of being the sole author of some 
two hundred volumes between the appearance of Richelieu (1829) 
and the date of his death. His puppets entirely lack the over* 
flowing vitality of Scott's characters, and we feel from the entrance 
of the two horsemen (who almost invariably appear in the first 
chapter of each novel) that we are dealing with automatons of 
the novelist and not with flesh and blood. These painstaking 
productions did not, however, lack readers, especially amongst 
schoolboys, till the multiplication of works of fiction of a higher 
order consigned them to oblivion. Their author also wrote a 
History of Chivalry t Lives of Eminent Forei.t^n Statesmen, and 
numerous other historical works. He was appointed Historio- 
grapher Royal to William IV., and British Consul for Massachusetts 
in 1850, and Consul-General to Venice in 1856, in which city he 
died of apoplexy in i860, and was buried in the Lido cemetery. 
James and his horsemen are now chiefly remembered byThackera/s 
parody of Barbazure, by G. P. R. fcames, Esquire. 

' Tadeus2 Kosciusko (1746-^1817) was a famous Polish patriot and general. 
He served wilh the Americans in the Revolution, and vainly strove lo deliver 
Poland from I he Russian yoke. Campbell in Tkt Pleasures ef Hepe has Ihe 
line 


And Freedom shrieked, as Kosciusko fell. 



CHAPTER XXI 


THE LAKE SCHOOL OF POETRY: WORDSWORTH, 
COLERIDGE, SOUTHEY. 

t: The Lake School. — We have noted the revulsion from the 
Classicism of the English Augustan age and the growth of the 
influence of Nature in poetry, and we have seen how large a part 
was played by Scottish writers in the inception and development 
of this movement. We have now to trace the rise of that school 
•^thoroughly English, albeit northern English, in its origin— 
usually known as the Lake SchooV which may be said to dominate 
the poetry of the nineteenth century. The founders of this school 
(Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey), unlike many of their pre- 
decessors, attained a modest competence, and lived quiet and 
uneventful lives, exceeding the average term of human existence, 
and in startling contrast to the brief and meteoric careers of their 
great poetic contemporaries, Byron, Shelley, and Keats. 

1^2. William Wordsworth (1770— 1850), second son of a Cumber- 
land attorney, was born at Cockermouth on April 7 th, 1770. He 
lost his mother in his eighth and his father in his fourteenth 
year, after which he lived under the care of a paternal and a 
maternal uncle. He was educated at Hawkshead School, and by 
the generosity of his uncles was sent, in 1787, with his younger 
brother Christopher, 10 St. John’s College, Cambridge. Whilst 
still an undergraduate, he spent one of the long vacations in a 
walking tour in Switserland — a much more uncommon experience 
then than now, and this deepened that love of mountain scenery 
which he had conceived in his native Cumberland : — 

But lovelier far than this, the paradise 
Where 1 was rearetl. 
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In The Prelude he thus refers to his Swiss tour : — 

Day afi«r day, up early and down late, 

From hill to vale we dropped, from vale to hill 
Mounted^from province on to province swept. 

Keen hunters in a chase of fourteen weeks, 

Eager as birds of prey, or as a ship 

Upon the stretch, when winds are blowing fair. 

• • • • • 

The immeasurable height 

Of woods decaying, never to be decayed. 

The stationary blasts of waterfalls 

And in the narrow rent at every turn 

Winds thwarting winds, bewildered and forlorn. 

• • • • • 

The unfettered clouds and r^ion of the Heavens, 

Tumult and peace, the darkness and the light— 

Were all the workings of one mind, the features 
Of the same face. 

In passing through France — then astir with the pulsing of the 
Revolution — he welcomed to the full those lofty hopes which then 
fluttered in the breasts of lovers of liberty and human brotherhood 
the wide world over 

Bliss was it in that dawn to l>e alive, 

But to be young was very heaven, oh, times 
In which the meagre stale forbidding ways 
Of custom, law, and statuie, took at once 
The attraction of a country in romance. 

In 1791 Wordsworth graduated, and, leaving Cambridge, came 

to reside in London— to him an alien city and one with whose 

life he was never in sympathy; indeed, in his great sonnet on 

Westminster Bridge it is only when 

. . . the very bouses seem asleep ; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still 3 

that the great city seems to him 

A »gh( so touching in its majesty. 

Before the close of the year 1791 he crossed to France, proposing 
to \vinter in Orleans and learn the French language. He remained 
the following year in France, and still sympathised with the Revo- 
lution a sympathy rudely shaken by the September massacres ; 

and he would have remained still longer but that his relatives 
stepped his supplies, and thus necessitated his return to England. 
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3. Life at Orasmere.— The next six years of Wordsworth’s life 
were spent rather aimlessly : the shattering of his faith in the 
French Revolution profoundly alfected his whole mental attitude ; 
and it was not till the close of 1799 that he settled at Grasmere, 
in the district where he was to spend the next fifty years. 
Wordsworth had not neglected to make trial of Ins poetic gifts : 
in 1793 he had published Inscriptive Sketches and The Evening 
Walky in which the influence of Goldsmith is noticeable, and in 
1798 appeared the Lyrical Ballads^ published by Joseph Cottle, 
of Bristol, which were the joint production of Wordsworth and his 
friend Samuel Taylor Coleridge. The greater part of the volume 
was contributed by the former, but the most important poem. 
The Ancient Mariner^ was the work of Coleridge. But now a grand 
project was formed in the mind of Wordsworth — namely, that of 
a great poem to be entitled The Recluse ^ intended to deal with 
the^ growth and development of the poet’s mind. The first part, 
described by its author on its completion as a sort of ** portico” 
to The Recluse^ and afterwards named The Prelude^ was not finished 
till 1S05, and remained unpublished at the time of his death. The 
second division of the poem consists of The Excursion \ and though 
other portions were coin|)osed, they remained fragmentary, and were 
cither left unpublished or ^incorporated,’* we are told, ”in the 
author’s other publications.'* 

In 1802 Wordsworth married, and was fortunate in securing a 
helpmate in full sympathy with his aims and mode of life, as had 
been his sister Dorothy, hitherto his companion and housekeeper, 
who continued to reside with him after his marriage in an un- 
brokenly harmonious household. They led an almost solitary 
existence, disturbed only from time to time by visits of friends, 
and occupied themselves in reading, gardening, and in walks 
through the beautiful scenery of the district, for which Wordsworth 
hxs done what Scott accomplished for the Scottish Highlands. Family 
griefs indeed he experienced : the drowning of his brother John, 
who went down, with the vessel which he commanded, off Portland 
Bill, in the same year as saw Nelson’s victory and death at Trafalgar; 
the loss of two of his children in 1812 ; and the death of his married 
daughter in 1847; but otherwise his life was peaceful, uneventful, 
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and supremely happy. He wrote and published from time to time 
poems which fell unresponsive on ears filled with the trumpet-notes 
of Byron and of Scott: his Happy Warrior (1805), his Sonmts to 
Liberty (j8o 2 — 18x6), and finally TAe Excursion (1814). In 18x5 
he published, in two volumes, the first complete collected edition 
of his works, now arranged under headings such as, Poems referring 
to the Period of Childhood, Juvenile Pieces, Poems founded on the 
Affections, etc. ; and in the same year appeared The White J^os of 
Rylsiom. 

In 1813 Wordsworth had obtained from Lord Lonsdale the 
post of distributer of stamps for the county of Westmorland, 
and was thus enabled to remove to Rydal Mount, and to pursue 
the even tenor of his way, free from pecuniary anxieties. He 
enjoyed the companionship of many sympathetic friends. Southey 
resided at Keswick, De Quinccy in Wordsworth’s old cottage at 
Grasmere, Coleridge was a frequent guest, Scott visited him in 
1805, as did Emerson in 1833, and Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, built, 
in 1832, a house on Fox How for his own occupation. The series 
of Sonnets on the River Duddon appeared in 1820, and, with The 
Waggoner t the Thanksgiving Ode^ and Peter Betty formed the third 
volume of his Miscellaneous Poems. It Is interesting in this con- 
nection to note that five hundred copies of The Excursion had 
supplied the public demand for six years after its appearance. 
Yarrow Revisited was published in 1835, and a final collected 
edition in six volumes appeared in 1836—1837. The Preludty as 
we have said, was posthumously published in 1850. 

In 1831 Wordsworth and his daughter had paid a farewell visit 
to Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford, immediately before he started 
on the voyage from which he was to return only to die at 
home. In 1842 Wordsworth received from Sir Robert Peel an 
annuity of on the Civil List, and the year following, on 

the death of Southey, he was appointed Poet Laureate. In 
1845 he was presented to Queen Victoria, and two years later 
the death of his married daughter, already referred to, left him 
for the three remaining years of his life to mourn his “im- 
measurable loss.” On April 33rd, 1850, the anniversary alike 
of the birth and death of Shakespeare, the great Laureate passed 
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away» leaving to no unworthy successor, in the person of the 
late Lord Tennyson, 

This laurel greener from ihe brows 
Of Him tha( uttered nothJi^ base. ^ 

4. Hie Work. — No poet ever approached his task with higher 
ideals or more clearly thought-out aims than did Wordsworth. 
** What, then, does the poet ? ** he asks 

He considers man and the objects that surround him as acting and 
reacting upon each other, to as to produce an infinite complexity of 
pain and pleasure. . . . The man of science seeks truth as a remote 
and unknown benefactor ; he cherishes .and loves ii in his solitude : the 
poet singing a song in which all human Ixings join with him, rejoices 
in the presence of truth as our visible friend and hourly companion. 

This leads us naturally to consider the subjects and style of 
expression which Wordsworth deliberately set before himself as his 
ideal in poetry, and to inquire how far this ideal was attained 
by him, and how far it was attainable. 

His object (he says) was to choose incidents and situations from 
common life and to relate or describe them throughout, as far as wms 
possible, in a selection of language really used by men, and, at the same 
time, to throw over them a certain colouring of Imagination, whereby 
ordinary things should be presented to the mind in an unusual aspect. 

In the first of these objects he had been to some extent 
anticipated by Cowper and by Crabbe ; but neither of these had 
successfully shaken off the artificial diction which was then con- 
sidered a necessary equipment of a poet, and from which his 
own early volume of Def<ripiiv< SktUhes (1793) is by no means 
free; nor did either of them possess that sense of the mysteries 
of Nature, that sympathetic philosophy of the commonplace, 
which lay at the base of Wordsworth's wonderful power. 

Burns had, indeed, by hU use of the Scottish dialect, freed 
himself from the trammels of the conventional language of English 
poetry ; but it was as dialect poems alone that his lyrics had 
gained acceptance. It is not too much to say, with Mr. John 
Morley 1— 

Wordsworth elTeclcd a wholesome deliverance when he atlacked die 
artificial diction, the personifications, the allegories, the antitheses, the 
barren rhymes, and monotonous metres which the reigning taste had 
ap]i roved. The conventions have gone or ore changed, and we .arc all 
glad of it. 
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But Wordsworth proceeded further in his projects of reform 

Huml^Ie and nutie life (he says) was generally chosen, because in that 
condition the essential passions of the heart lind a better soil in which 
they can attain iheir maturiiy, are less under restraint, and speak a 
plainer and more emphatic language. . . . The language, too, of these 
men has been adopted, . . . because such men hourly communicate with 
the best objects from which the best part of language is originally 
derived. 

Or, as he puts it in the original preface to the Lyrical Bcitladsy 
he wished to “ ascertain how far the language of conversation in 
the middle and lower classes of society is adapted to the purposes 
of poetic pleasure." That the language of the average peasant is 
the best and most fitting medium for poetic expression is a con* 
tention with which few would agree ; and though Wordsworth 
doubtless honestly strove to carry his theories into practice, they 
often landed him in phrases of commonplace absurdity, and we 
must regard him as most successful when he unconsciously 
departed from them. Such lines as— 

A Utile child, dear brother Jim— * 

which he was with difficulty persuaded to alter ; such an incident 
as the sailing of the blind Highland boy upon the loch in 

A household tub, like one of those 
Which women use to wash their clothes, 

which he unwillingly changed for a more conventional turtle*shell 
which did duty for a coracle; or the apotheosis of commonplace 
which he reaches in these lines from The Idiot Boy — 

An<l Betty's most especial charge 
Was, “Johnny I Johnny 1 mind that you 
Come liomc again, nor stop at all, — 

Come home again, whatever befall. 

My Johnny, do, I pray you do*' — 

should have convinced him of the dangers of pushing theories 

too far. On the other hand, he widely departed from them, as 

in the foUoN^ng sonnet : — 

The world is too much with us ; late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our pou’crs ; 

Little we see In Nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon J 
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This Sea Chat bares her bosom to the moon ; * 

Tlic wimis that will be howling at all hours» 

And are up*gaihercd now like sleeping flowers : 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune ; 

It moves us not. — Great God ! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn : 

Have sight of Proteus rising from (he sea ; 

Or hear old Tricon blow his wreathed horn. 

And, again, in this verse from the poem commencing “ T'hree years 
she grew in sun and shower'*: — 

The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her : and she shall leart her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulcis dance their wayward round, 

And beauty bom of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 

In these neither the subject nor the language would be intelligible 
to the Cumberland dalesman, yet here we sec the poet at Kis best. 
But his theories Mere not therefore fruitless. His object in (he 
Lyrical Ballads is, indeed, better expressed by Coleridge in the 
Biographia LUerana \ — 

Mr. Wordsworth was to propose to himself as his object to give the charm of 
novelty to the things of every day, and to excite a feeling an.a logons to (he 
supcrnaUiral by awakening the mind's altcntion to the lethargy of custom, 
and directing it to the loveliness anti wonders of the world before us. 

He regarded it as his mission to show how much good, how 
much interest, and how much true wealth there is in the ordinary 
round of life open to all of us, all of which, however, is ur^felt 
by most, owing to the “lethargy of custom.” The common life 
of common men— that U lofty enough for him. The association 
of the human mind, its moods and longings, with the simple 
natural objects of every-day life— the dancing, fluttering daffodils, 
that 

Flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 

the cry of “the cuckoo-bird ” — 

breaking the silence of (he seas 
Among (he farthest Hebrides ; 

28 
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or the great voiceless influence of his native mountainland — 

The silence that is in the starry sky ; 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills : 

in these the poet finds his true vocation, and adds to the sum 
of happiness of all thinking, feeling humanity : — 

X/Ong have 1 loved what I behold— 

The night that calms, the day that cheers ; 

The common growth of Mother Earth 
Suffices me, her tears, her mirth. 

Her humblest mirth and tears. 

The dragon's wing, the magic ring 
I shall not covet for my dower. 

If I along that lowly way 
With sympathetic heart may stray, 

And with a soul of power. 

With these great and commanding merits, what, we may ask, 
were the limitations of Wordsworth ? These are mainly to be 
found in his lack of humour and his occasional diffuseness. It 
is noticeable that such general popularity as Wordsworth possesses 
rests mainly on his Sonnets. The ** Sonnet’s scanty plot of 
ground '* afforded no room for discursiveness ; and those who 
in the long- winded Exeurshn have “fell the weight of too 
much liberty” welcome the limitations within which the poet 
is forced to concentrate his thought. “ His imperfections, the 
mixture of prose with his poetry,” admitted by so partial a critic 
as Matthew Arnold, burden his longer poems with passages 
which read like extracts from lectures on moral philosophy. 
His want of humour again disfigures his poems with trivial 
images and phrases such as those already quoted. “ He had/’ 
says James Russell Lowell, “ no humour, no dramatic power, 
and his temperament was of that dry and juiceless quality, that 
in all his published correspondence you shall not find a letter, 
but only essays.” 

5. Wordsworth as a Religious Teacher.— Much of the influence 
which the poet has exercised on the best thought of the nineteenth 
century is due to his unique position as a guide in religious thought. 
Such was his abiding love of Nature and his reverence for Man, 
that in all his best work he links them together as acting and 
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reacting on each other ; man seeing in even inanimate Nature a 
living sympathy with his varying moods ; and Nature bringing 
to man solace in bereavement or loneliness, gladness in successful 
achievement, and at all times an influence to elevate his thoughts 
above the sordid and temporary to the unseen and eternal. Thus 
a kind of Christian pantheism may be evolved from his writings. 
Indeed, even the crude Nature-worship of classical mythology 
appeals vividly to him, as in the sonnet already quoted, ending 
with the half-implied longing to 

Have sight of Proteus rising frcm (he sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 

Unlike Cowper, Wordsworth does not insist on the teachings of 
Nature as pointing to the imminent care and goodness of a personal 
Deity. ** How,” exclaints Bishop Westcott, “ could Wordsworth— 
the English Goethe— how could he write so much without the 
impress of Christianity 7 ” Without the impress of dogmatic 
Christianity it may be; but we cannot regard the natural religion 
of Wordsworth as in any true sense non-Christian. He will not 
make his brook “a Naiad”; rather to him— 

It Mcins (he Eternal soul is clothed in thee 
With purer robes than those of flesh and blood. 

In the great ode on Tkt Intimations of Immortalityt he elevates 
the Platonic philosophy, by elaborating the remembrance of the 
impressions of childhood into (hat claim for the soul of the child 
of a pre-natal existence, as a foretaste and pledge of a future 
immortality, which he clothes in the magnificent and well-known 
lines : — 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 

The Soul that rises with us, our Ufe*s Star, 

Hath Iwid elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar : 

Nut in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 

Well does Mrs. Oliphant characterise this ode as *'this divincsC 
utterance of modern poetry. . . . Never was there so wonderful 
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a picture drawn all in lines of light : and never were thoughts so 
profound and revealed in a more limpid strain of perfect poetry,” 

(i) “ Wordsworth ... by his secret of bringing the infinite into common life, 
0$ he evokes it out of common life, has the skill to lead us, so long as we 
yield ourselves to his influence, into inner moods of settled peace, to touch 
* the depth and not the tumult of the soul,* to give us quietness, strength, 
steadfastness, aetd purpose, whether to do or to endure. All ait or poetry 
that has the effect of breathing into men's hearts, even if it be only for a 
space, these moods of settled peace, and strongly confirming their judgment 
and their will for good,— whatever limitations may be found besides, how- 
ever prosaic may be some or much of the detail.— is great art and noble 
poetry, and the creator of it will always hold, as Wordsworth holds, a 
sovereign title to the revererwe and gratitude of mankind.”— John Morley. 

<ii) “ Unlike Milton or Goethe or Tennyson, Wordsworth was not a 
conscious artist, or more truly, perhaps, he was greatest when he was least 
conscious of how his effects were attained. . , . Throughout his poetry, nis 
unswerving loyalty to whatsoever things are just and lovely, and of good 
report, gives us fresh confidence in life. No poet has shown so triumphantly 
how strong in its barest simi»licily may be that poetry, whose theme 1$ 

‘No other than the very heart of man.”' 

— Paofessor MacNeile DixoS. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772 — 1S34), bom October 21st, 
1772, was the youngest son of the Vicar of Oltery St. Mary, in 
Devonshire, who was also head-masier of the grammar school 
in that place. Few men have exerted so great an influence on 
others, and accomplished so little themselves, as this most un- 
practical of the ‘‘worthies” of Devon. He had the misfortune 
to lose his father while still in his ninth year, and before he was 
ten years of age he was presented to a free scholarship in Christs 
Hospital, London. He was a strange child— soon well versed on 
the less known classic authors, and early addicted to “ metaphysics 
and theological controversy”: so that before he had attained his 
fifteenth year he delighted to enter into conversation with passing 
strangers on the deepest philosophical problems ; and, according 
to his friend and schoolfellow, Charles Lamb, to unfold in his 
"deep and sweet intonations the mysteries of lamblichus ‘ or 
Plotinus,” * and to recite "Homer in the Greek or Pindar,” while 


* A Syrian Nep* Platonic philosopher who died about 330 A.D. 

> Plotinus (204—270) was the most celebraied of the Neo-Platomsls. He 
taught that the higher the soul rises in the sphere of intellect, the 
sinks in the ocean of the gCKxl and the pure, until at last its union with God 

is romplete. 
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the walls of the old Grey Friars re-echoed with the accents of 
“the inspired charity-boy.” 

In after life Coleridge often alluded to the misery of his school- 
days, doubtless with much unconscious exaggeration, as may be 
inferred from the fact that a chief cause of wretchedness was the 
recurrence of single holidays. On such days absence from the 
school was enforced on the pupils, and they were often spent by 
the sensitive, friendless lad in aimless wanderings In the neighbour- 
hood of the school, until its gates should again be thrown open 
to him. In February, 1791, he was sent up from Christ’s Hospital 
to Jesus College, Cambridge, where, though he obtained a gold 
medal for a Greelc ode, his reading was, in the words of a class- 
fellow, “desultory and capricious ” — words, indeed, fitted to describe 
all his future efforts. At the end of 1793 he suddenly left Cambridge, 
and enlisted in a dragoon regiment, under the name of Silas Tomkyns 
Comberbatch. His military career lasted, however, but a few months, 
for his friends, on learning of his whereabouts, procured his 
discharge, and Coleridge returned to Cambridge. On a visit to 
an old schoolfellow at Oxford early in 1794, he met Southey, and 
a warm friendship ensued. The same summer they met again 
at Bristol, and here made the acquaintance of Joseph Cottle, their 
future publisher, and of the family of young ladies, the Misses 
Fricker, to two of whom they were soon afterwards respectively 
married. And now was formed that strangest of all strange projects 
ever conceived by intelligent men — the scheme of Pantisocracy 
(equal government of all), the “ grand scheme ” which, as Southey 
writes, “flashed upon our minds, and now all is perfectly delight- 
ful.” The wild plan of these dreamers was to emigrate to America, 
and to settle far from civilisation and its consequent evils of laws 
and taxes. A community of goods was also a fundamental condition 
of this wild system of colonisation. Full of his new hopes for 
the regeneration of society, Coleridge went up to London, and 
obtained more recruits. He incidentally lighted on a “most 
intelligent young man ” who had spent five years in America, 
and wlio suggested the Susquehanna as a district favourable for 
the projected settlement, and hinted that a capital of ;^2,ooo 
might afford the new colony a fair start. The only funds available 
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were £ 6 ^ which a London publisher had offered for a volume of 
poetry; but Cottle, of Bristol, advanced j£$o on a similar security, ' 
and even paid the money down. Coleridge immediately pushed 
on his marriage, which took place in St MaryRedcliffe (the church 
of poor Chatterton’s fo^eries) on October 4th, 1795, Southey's 
being celebrated the following month. But marriage had a sobering 
effect at least on Southey, who had accepted the offer of a trip 
to Lisbon ; another of the adventurers died, and the remainder, * 
to the number of a score, returned to their respective avocations. 

Thus ended this notable project, leaving Coleridge at the age of 
twenty-three in a one-storey cotuge at Clevedon, with a young 
wife and the prospectus of a new weekly journal, TAe Watchman. 
Ten numbers saw the decease of Coleridge's journal ; but his 
first volume of poems was published in 1796, and the same year 
appeared his Odt to the Departing Year. Coleridge now moved 
to Nether Stowey, 'n Somersetshire, and another inmate was 
found for their household in the person of Charles Lloyd, son 
of a Birmingham banker, who had been impressed by the singular 
conversational abilities of the poet. 

7. Lyrical Ballads. — We now reach the turning-point in Cole- 
ridge’s life — his meeting with Wordsworth. The two men who 
were to exert so profound an influence on each other, and indeed 
on the whole course of nineteenth-century literature, met first In 
Bristol, and then at Racedown, in Dorsetshire, where Wordsworth 
then resided with his sister, and where he was visited by Coleridge. 
Bach of them was then engaged on a tragedy, and so great was 
the mutual attraction that Wordsworth quitted his residence, and 
took up his abode at Alfoxden, to be near Coleridge at Nether 
Stowey. In their rambles on the Quantock Hills the main lines 
of a joint volume of poems were debated and agreed on, Coleridge 
undertaking a class of poems in which the incidents and agents 
were to be, in part at least, supernatural," yet so composed 
“as to transfer from our outward nature a human interest and 
a semblance of truth sufficient to procure for these shadows of 
the imagination that willing suspension of disbelief for the moment 
which constitutes poetic faith " ; Wordsworth making himself 
responsible for poems whose subjects were to be chosen from 
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ordinary life.” The outcome was the Lyrical Ballads (1798), to 
which Coleridge contributed The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, a 
poem which had been discussed, and in part composed, during 
these wanderings, and which in execution, though not in poetic 
significance, may be taken to outweigh the larger body of Words- 
worth’s work. To this poem the latter had contributed the ideas 
of the slaying of the albatross and the navigation of the vessel 
by the dead crew, and two fine lines 

And thou art long nnd tank and brown 

As is the ribbed sea mtxI. 

But the weird realism of the poem is the great gift of Coleridge 

a gift unsurpassed in the works of any poet, ancient or modern. 
This strain was undoubtedly stimulated by companionship and con- 
verse with Wordsworth, and it is to the brief period of this intercourse 
that most of Coleridge’s original poetic efforts are referable. He 
completed his tragedy Osorio, and wrote Love, The Dark Lad/e, 
the first part of the fragmentary Christabel, Fears in Solitude, and 
France: An Ode, described by Shelley as “the finest ode in the 
English language,” and that striking fragment Kubla Khan, which 
Mr. Swinburne suggests is “perhaps the most wonderful of all 
poems.” 

Coleridge now accepted the pulpit of an Unitarian chapel at 
Shrewsbury ; but the offer of the Wedgewood brothers of a pension 
of f^iso per annum, to enable him to devote himself to poetry, 
decided him to relinquish the cure of souls, and he started m 
September, 1798, with >Vordsworth and his sister Dorothy, for 
Germany. Coleridge soon parted from the Wordsworths, attended 
lectures at Gottingen, and walked through the Hartz Mountains. 
On returning to England, he translated Schiller’s XVaUenstein, He 
also took charge of the literary portion of The Morning Post, and 
even rejected an offer of a half share in that paper ; and in the 
summer of 1800 went to reside near the Wordsworths at Greta 
Hall, Keswick. Here he seems to have given himself up to the 
fatal influence of opium, first taken by him to soothe those rheumatic 
pains from which he was often a sufferer, but soon to l)ecome 
a tyrant necessity to which he alludes as “ the fatal whirlpool to 
which I was drawing, just when the current was beyond my strerigth 
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to stem.” It was under the growing slavery of the opium habit 
that he wrote, in 1802, Dejeeiion^ a gloomy poem in which he 
describes himself as suffering 

A grief without a ixingi voitl, dark, and drear, 

A stifled, drosvsy, unimpassiuned grief, 

Which finds no natural outlet, no relief, 

In word, or sigh, or tear. 

In 1804 ill-health, almost continuous, induced him to try a 
voyage to Malta, the funds for which were supplied by Wordsworth. 
Here he acted for a time as secretary to the governor ; but, finding 
his health did not improve, he returned to England in 1806, by 
way of Sicily, Naples, and Rome. He had by this time, through 
ill-health and opium, reached such a state of inertia and procrastina* 
tion that, on learning of the death of one of his patrons, the 
Wedge woods, he delayed for nearly twelve months before writing 
to the surviving brother. In this letter he says: **In all things 
that a(!cct my moral feelings 1 have sunk under such a strange 
cowardice of pain that I have not unfrcquently kept letters, from 
persons dear to me, for weeks together unopened.” In 1808 
Coleridge came up to London from Keswick to deliver a series 
of lectures on poetry and the fine arts. These met with small 
success, owing to carelessness and unpunctuality, the outcome of 
his wretched physical and mental state ; and he took up his abode 
with Wordsworth in his new house at Allan Bank, near Grasmere, 
and launched a new literary venture, T/te Frund^ a weekly journal, 
which was started on the most unbusinesslike lines, and of which 
only twenty-eight numbers appeared. 

In 1810 he again came to London, recommenced journalistic 
work, and delivered those lectures on Shakespeare and Milton 
which, in the irritatingly fragmentary and discursive condition in 
which they have come down to us, are still among the most 
suggestive and informing criticisms to be found in our language. 
From this time Coleridge, for six years, sank lower and lower in 
power of will and mental capacity, until he fortunately adopted 
the heroic remedy of placing himself under the absolute control 
of a kindly physician in Highgate, with whom he spent the 
last sixteen years of his life, whose gloom steadily lessened as 
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self-control gradually brought returning brightness. Though the 
creative faculty never was recovered, his great mental po^vers 
resumed some of their former activity In the direction of critical 
and. philosophic prose, of which the Biogrfiphia Littraria is the 
liighest product. “Coleridge sat on the brow of Highgate Hill 
in those years," says Carlyle, “looking down on London and its 
smoke tumult like a sage escaped from the inanity of life’s battle, 
attracting towards him the thoughts of innumerable brave souls 
still engaged there.” 

On July 85 th, 1834, Coleridge reached that final rest for which 
he had often longed, and was laid in Highgate churchyard. His 
obituary in Blackwood's Magazine ^ more appreciative than any 
utterance while he lived, stated of him : “ Coleridge alone perhaps 
of all men that ever lived was always a poet— in all his moods, 
and they were many, inspired.” 

8. His Work. — In estimating the work of Coleridge, consist- 
ing as it docs rather of tantalising fragments than of finished 
performance, we are struck at once by its high quality and by 
its astonishing variety. In him we have combined the open- 
eyed poet, the sympathetic translator of the poetry of others, 
the author of a successful drama, the inspired literary critic, and the 
philosophic thinker ; and under each of these heads he demands 
an estimate. 

The creative period of the genius of Coleridge was, as we have 
seen, practically limited to a year or two, when, in the fulness of 
his imaginative powers, and in daily intercourse with Wordsworth, 
he alike conferred and received that divine afflatus to which we 
owe tlie Lyrical Ballads. Wc have in The Bimc of the Ancient 
Mariner one of the greatest imaginative creations in any language. 
From the words — 

** There was a ship.” quoth he— 

until — 

Upon the whirl, where sank ihe shijt 

The kioal spun rounO and round,— 

wc listen spellbound to the weird tale; like the wedding guest, 
wc too 

Cannot choose but hoar. 
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And in its execution, the $torm>blast striking ** with his overtaking 
wings.” the “ ice, mast-high,” the becalmed vessel — 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean, — 

the rotting deep with its water-snakes, ** blue, glossy green, and 
velvet black,” the “ghastly crew” of “four times fifty” corpses, 
and the magnificent picture of a tropical sunset — 

The Sun's rim dips ; the stars rush out i 
At one stride comes the dark,— 

arc all skilfully subordinated to the human interest in the doomed 
mariner. In all this, we have at once a creator and an artist in 
words, such as had hardly been known to English literature since 
Shakespeare died. To the same creative period belongs much 
of the fragmentary ChrUtaM^ with its strange shadowings of an 
unexplained mystery of evil warring against innocence — a fragment 
indeed, but probably one that exemplifies the truth that the part 
is sometimes greater than the whole. To these may be added 
Kubla Khan^ that “Vision in a Dream,” as its author terms it, 
with its haunting harmonies of phraae and rime, and the Odes to 
Franee and the Departing Year — no great work as to quantity, 
but all in the first rank as to quality. 

The translation of Schiller's drama WalUnsteht^ published by 
Messrs. Longmans in 1800, was a complete financial failure. 
German literature had not then found a reading public in England, 
and the publishers disposed of the unsold copies as waste paper. 
Sixteen years later copies fetched double their original price. An 
interesting measure of the value of the translation is afforded 
in the fact that one of the best passages in Coleridge’s version 
had been Interpolated by him ; and this passage was actually 
re-translated by Schiller and incorporated by him In the German 
edition. 

Coleridge’s one completed drama, commenced before his meet- 
ing with Wordsworth in 1797, and then named Osori&t received 
not even an acknowledgment from Sheridan when sent to him 
by its author for his approval, but fifteen years later the piece 
was rechristened Remorse ^ and having been recommended by 
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Byron to the management, it was successfully produced in 
Drury Lane Theatre, earning for its author “more than all my 
literary labours put together — nay, thrice as much.*' 

Though Coleridge’s work as a journalist and critic was varied 
and important, it will be by his Biographia Littraria and by 
his Leetnres on Shakespeare that he will always be best known in 
the latter capacity. In the former we have the most illuminating 
criticism of Wordsworth’s poetry and poetic methods that has 
ever been written. The Lectures on Shakespeare were irregularly 
delivered to small and sometimes unappreciative audiences in 
London and Bristol. For much of what we possess of them we 
are indebted to press notices, extracts from the diary of Henry 
Crabb Robinson, and transcripts of the shorthand notes of 
Payne Collier. No iiiore informing or suggestive criticisms have 
ever appeared on the genius of Shakespeare. The flashes of 
insight, the analyses of the characters, the acute textual criticism 
give ground for regret that these lectures have only reached us 
in so imperfect a fashion. 

We have to look for the last suge of Coleridge’s literary 
activity to that Indian summer of his declining years when he 
had succeeded in mastering his besetting weakness, and had 
attained high repute amongst a circle of friends and admirers 
as^a_ metaphysician and theologian. Vast projects still loomed 
dimly in that busy brain. He speaks of critical works, “virtually 
completed,” to All three volumes of live hundred pages each, and 
of a History of Philosophy which was “to effect a revolution in 
all that has been called Philosophy and hfetaphysics in England 
and France since the era of commencing predominance of the 
mechanical system at the Restoration of our second Charles.” 
These, however, like most of Coleridge's work, remained in a 
state of chaotic incompleteness, and, save the work published 
by his “friend and enlightened pupil, Mr. Green,” we have only 
the Aids to Reflection^ a book which has had many readers on 
both sides of the Atlantic, but which adds little to the literary 
reputation of its author. 

** Coleridge is, in fact, Ihc great musician of the rom.'inlic school of English 
poetry. His practice is (he exact antithesis of Words worth's theory that 
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there is no essential difference between the language of poetry and the 
language of prose. In him metrical movement is all in all. He was the 
first to depart from the lofty severe iambic movement which had satisfied 
the feeling of the eighteenth century, and. by associating picture^ue images 
and antique phrases in melodious arid flowing metres, to set the imagination 
free in a world quite removed from actual experience." — W. J. CourthOPB. 

9. Robert Southey (1774— 1843)-— of the friendly trio» 
whose residence in the Lake country gave its name to the Lake 
School, was Robert Southey, whose poetry, the work of his youth, 
now deservedly counts for little in comparison with his prose, the 
product of his maturer years— a prose which still holds an honour* 
able place amongst English classics. Robert Southey was born 
in 1774, the eldest surviving son of a linen draper in Bristol, 
but was brought up as a child by his mother's half-sister, a 
maiden lady resident in Bath. He was early taken to the 
theatre, and acquired a taste for dramatic 'authors in his child- 
hood. After a wandering and unsatisfactory experience of country 
schools, varied by much self-education in translation of the Italian 
epics, and by readings in Spenser, Sidney, and miscellaneous 
literature, Southey was sent at the age of fourteen to Westminster 
School, whence, four years later, he was expelled for an essay in 
a scliool paper against flogging. After a short stay with his 
aunt at Bristol, he was entered at Balliol College, Oxford. Here 
he declares ^‘all I learnt was a little swimming . . • and a little 
boating*’; but in Oxford he completed in six weeks the draft of 
his first published poem, Jean cf Arc, an epic in twelve books. 
He was at this time an ardent upholder of the French Revolu- 
tionaries, but the fall of the Girondins ‘ and the guillotining in 
1793 of Brissot,* his ideal leader, largely alienated his sympathies. 

At Oxford in 1794 Southey met Coleridge, then fresh from his brief 
career in the 15 th Light Dragoons, and the latter soon confided 
to his new friend the wild scheme of Pantlsocracy already referred 
to in the life of Coleridge. In return, as a wife seems to have 
been considered a necessary part of the equipment, Southey intro- 

' The Girondist parly was so called from the French department of (he Gironde, 
from whence its original leaders came. They were moderate Republicans, and 
were the ruling party till 1793, when they were overthrown by the more violent 

Revolutionists. 

2 A prominent Girondist leader. 
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duced Coleridge, with a view to matrimony, to a sister of Edith 
Fricker, whom he had selected as his own future spouse. Towards 
the close of 1795 the two marriages were celebrated; but, as we 
know, wane of funds proved fatal to the projected settlement on 
the banks of the Susquehanna, and Southey, now alienated from 
his aunt, started on his wedding day with an uncle for Lisbon, 
leaving his wife to the care of her family, and the revised manu- 
script of Joan of Arc in the hands of his sympathetic friend, Joseph 
Cottle, for publication. The following year he returned to Bristol, 
and saw the appearance of his epic in a handsome quarto, which 
met with more success than it would now probably be held to 
have deserved. After some spasmodic attempts in London at the 
study of the law, interspersed with journalistic work and much 
verse-making, he settled, first at Westbury, near Bristol, then at 
Burton, in Hampshire, and pushed on the completion of those 
ambitious poems which had long held a foremost place in his imagi- 
nation. Fortunately for his future fame, his visit to Lisbon had 
induced him to contemplate another work, the HUtory of Portugal ^ 
which, though but half finished at his death, forty years later, 
may be regarded as the commencement of Southey's prose. A 
nervous fever, the result mainly of overwork, decided his friends 
on sending him once more, and this time with his wife to 
accompany him, to the neighbourhood of his uncle's home near 
Lisbon. Here he finished his second long poem, Thahba^ and 
commenced another. The Curse of Kckama. On his return the 
following year, he received a letter from Coleridge, who had just 
taken Greta Hall, Keswick, proposing that they should occupy it 
jointly ; he consented, and thus began Southey's connection with 
the Lakes. At Greta Hall he left his wife while he held for a 
short time the post of private secretary to the Irish Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; and here, on the death of their only child, 
he settled in 1803, in what was to be his home till that rough 
March morning forty years later, when he was laid to rest in 
the neighbouring churchyard. The most notable event in this 
uneventful period of forty years was the conferring on him by 
the Prince Regent of the Laureateship, on the death of Pye 
in 1S13. 
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Amid beaut ifal surroundings of mountain and lake, valley and 
waterfall, Southey spent his peaceful, useful, and industrious 
life, toiling steadily at literature, surrounded by friends and visited 


by admiring strangers. With him his sisters-in-law — the widow 
of his friend Lovell and the wife of Coleridge — found a home, 
and their children shared with his own his parental care and 
solicitude. Three daughters grew up to replace his lost first- 
born, and for many years perhaps no roan tasted purer or more 
unalloyed happiness than did this typical man of letters. What 
makes the life of Southey eminent and singular,” says Professor 
\ Dowden, “ is its iinity of purpose, its persistent devotion to a 
I chosen object ; its simplicity, purity, loyalty, fortitude, kindlinessj. 
itruth.” His one passion was for books, and his library steadily grew 
Wrom four thousand to fourteen thousand volumes. Amid these 
he toiled, and volume after volume appeared from his busy pen. 

(1805) and Kthama (idio) duly followed Tkalaba in publi- 
cation, but brought their author neither lame nor more substantial 


rewards. 

The suiting of The Quarterly Hevlew by John Murray in 1809 
afforded him congenial occupation as a reviewer. RoderUky the 
Last of the GothSy was published in 1814, and the ill-starred Vision 
of Judgment may be said to have closed Southey’s poetical career 
in 1821. His best-known prose work, The Life of Nelson ^ appeared 
in 1813, and was followed by The Life of Wesley^ The History of 
the Peninsular Waty The Book of ihe Churchy and Sir Thomas 
^fore ; oty Colloquies on Society. His last work of any importance 
is that extraordinary specimen of a commonplace book, whose 
humour is more ponderous than that of the “great lexicographer,” 
and which was published under the title of The Doctor. Crushed 
by the loss of an only and beloved son, and by the lunacy and 
quickly following death of her who had been his helpmate for 
forty years, Southey spent the last four years of his life in a species 
of growing torpor, ending in semi-unconsciousness, from which 
melancholy condition a short attack of fever mercifully released 
him. He died on March 21st, 1843. 

10. His Work. — We have already referred to the tireless literary 
activity of Robert Southey. One hundred and nine published 
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volumes and one hundred and fifty articles in reviews attest his 
industry and versatility. In his longer poems he is well described 
by Professor Dowden as a “Finder” rather than a “Maker.” His 
translations of the mediaeval romances, Amat/is of Gaul, Palmtrin 
of England, and his admirable version of TAe Ckronicle of the 
Cid may be looked on as an introduction to his prose work It 
is to be regretted that he failed to complete what would have 
been a truly monumental work in his History of Portugal. The 
History of Brasil, which is in some sense a portion of the greater 
work, fails to reach any high level of interest. But his best- 
known and also his best prose work is The Life of Helson, which 
will always remain a classic, and doubtless long continue a favourite. 
In it Southey’s prose attains a high standard of excellence. The 
^pid purity of his style, the simple directness with which he 
keeps before his readers the figure of his hero, completely fulfil 

author had set before him of a biography, 
“.clear .and concise enough to become a manual for -the young 
sailor, which he may carry about with him till he has treasured 
up the example m his memory and heart.” 


<l) lit (he year 1830 Macaulay eaprwsetl ihe doubt whether ** fifty year* 
hence Mr. Souihey’* poems will be read," The prophecy wa» well grounded 
for Southey, as a poet, waa not popular in his own day, nor it he in this. 

00 I have done enough <u>d Southey of himself) to U remembered 
among poets, though my proper place will be among (he hiiiorianj." 

<i »0 Southey la at hia l>cst in |>fose. , . . There is no »iylc filler for 
con muoua narraUve than Ihe pedc«rian $lyle of Southey. It dce» not 
beat upon the car with hard metallic vibration. ... He afTccia neither the 
trick of siatchness nor that of careless ease; he docs not seek out curiosities 
01 refinement, nor care** delicate aflectations. Ikcaure his style 1$ natural 
It IS inimitable; and the only way to write like Southey U to write wcU 
Proksssor Dovvdek. 
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BYRON, SHELLEY, AND KEATS. 

1. The Romantic Movement — As we have seen, the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries witnessed 
the birth and development of the Romantic Movement— the rise of 
new influences, new ideas, and new life in society. The coming up 
of a high flood-tide of new forces seems to have coincided with the 
beginning of the French Revolution, which caused the downfall 
of ancient institutions, more or less mediaeval, and announced 
to the Old World and the New that the old was dead. 

How Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey were influenced by the 
dawn of the new day we have already noticed. These new 
ideas of freedom and equality, of respect for man as man, which 
were thrown into popular form in France, became living forces 
throughout Europe, and In England animated and inspired, 
among other best minds of the times, Burns, Byron, and 
Shelley. But it was not alone in poetry that this great influence 
was felt ; for with the rush of hope and emotion then experi- 
enced, there was an outburst of talent and genius in every kind 
of human endeavour that has had no parallel in England since 
the Elizabethan period. In literature, as it has weU been said, 
there was recovered " the Elizabethan magic and passion, a more 
than Elizabethan sense of beauty and complexity of nature, the 
Elizabethan music of language.’* Of the poets who were pro- 
foundly influenced by the new ideas, Byron and Shelley took up 
the most uncompromising attitude, and became the embodiment 
of the spirit of poetry in revolt. 

<L 2. George Gordon, Lord Byron (1788 — 1824), was the son of 
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John Byron, nephew of the fifth Lord B;^n. and Catherine Gordon 
of Gight, a descendant of the Gordons of Huntlyr The fatlier was 
a disreputable man, and squandered his wife's property ; after a 
separation Mrs. Byron went to live in Aberdeen with her child, who 
at the age of ten succeeded his grand-uncle in 179S as sixth Lord 
Byron, and inherited the property of Newstead in Nottinghamshire. 
The young peer had a desultory education until he was about 
thirteen, when he went to Harrow, and here he remained four 
years. In 1805 he entered Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated after a three years' attendance of great irregularity, and 
marked also by a conspicuous want of effort He never attained 
to scholarship, but he read widely in genera) literature from child- 
hood up, and had a very solid foundation of learning when he 
launched into poetry. 

From his infancy Byron was the victim of excessive sensibility 
and morbid self-consciousness, partly due to natural delicacy of 
constitution ; but beyond all doubt these failings were intensified 
by the treatment of his mother, a woman of an excitable and highly 
strung nervous temperament, who alternately scolded, potted, and 
spoilt the impressionable child. He was lame (by an accident), and 
his mother’s ungenerous — in fact, cruel — reflections on his deformity 
poisoned the boy’s mind, and caused him to attach an undue 
irnportance to this physical defect, and thus stimulated the growth 
of vanity and egotism in a nature already too prone to their 
development. An incident that occurred while at Harrow gave 
an unhealthy impetus to those morbid feelings, which were his com- 
panions through life. He conceived an intense passion for Mary 
Ann Chaworth, heiress to the estates adjoining Newstead. who 
was several years older than himself. The sentiment was not 
reciprocal, and he received a shock to his pride and passion 
by a heartless reflection on his deformity, when he overheard 
the lady saying to her maid, “ Do you think I could care for 
that lame boy?" Stung to the quick, he quitted her house and 
fied to Newstead- He frequently refers to this more than 
boyish passion in after years, and In 1807 he wrote the lines to 
her beginr>ing — 

Oh ! hod my fate l>e«n joined with thine. 
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And nine years later, in The Dream, he sees the vision of “her 
who was his Destiny,’’ “the Starlight of his Boyhood/’ “the Lady 
of his Love ” — 

Wed with one 

Who did not love her better. 

3. His Earliest Verse. — From his boyhood he had written 
verses, and in 1808 he published a volume of poetry/ the Hours 
qf Idleness, a collection of juvenile pieces which gave little pro- 
mise of his future fame. The Edinburgh Review fell upon it, and 
a slashing criticism, mangling the poor little volume, after the 
fashion of the time, appeared from the pen of Lord Brougham. 
The effect on Byron, as he said years after, was one of “ rage, and 
resistance, and redress ; but not despondency nor despair.” A 
year later he retaliated with English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, a 
satire in heroic metre showing his discipleship to Pope, in which 
he attacked not only “Scotch Reviewers' —Jeffrey, the editor of 
The Edinburgh, “ the greatest of the train,” “ blundering Brougham,” 
and Scott, for taking money for his work— but ako Wordsworth, 

Coleridge, and Southey : — 

And ihOM. too, Scon ! resign to minsuek rude 
The wilder slogan of a border feud : 

Let others spin their meagre lines for hire ; 

Enough for genius, if itself inspire I 

Let Southey sing, although his teeming muse, 

ProU 5 c every spring, be loo profuse ; 

Let simple Wordsworth chime his childish verse, 

And brother Coleridge lull the babe at nurse ; 

Let spectre^mongering Lewis aim, at most, 

To rouse the galleries, or to raise a ghost. 

His attacks were too vague and sweeping \ some of the opinions, 
hastily formed, he retracted ; and many years afterwards he said 
of the poem himself : “ The satire was written when I was very 
young and very angry, and fully bent on displaying my wrath and 
my wit ; and now 1 am haunted by the ghosts of my assertions.” 
The satire, which inflicted a chastisement unparalleled for 
many years, was a distinct success, and several editions were 
called for. It may be well to mention here, that Byron never 
intended to accept any money for his poems ; yet financial and 
* In 1806 he published a( Newark a collection — Fu^ive Pieces — by 
A friend's advice he at once suppressed. 
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Other considerations caused him to do so. and he received 
altogether from his publisher, John Murray, about j^ao.ooo for 
his works. He was exceedingly generous, and some of his 
friends shared lai^ely in the remunerations. 

4. Continental Travel. — Byron now undertook a two years’ trip 
(1809-11) on the Continent — through Spain, the Mediterranean 
coast. Turkey, and Greece--which added much to his knowledge of 
life and of mankind. Keenly observant of incidents and scenes, he 
laid up a rich store of material, which he turned to use in his 
future work. It was during these travels that his true genius awoke 
to its previously unknown powers. “I have written.” he says. 

some four thousand lines of one kind or another on my travels.” 
He returned to England with two cantos of Harold ready 

for publication; the poem appeared in 1812, and its success was so 
great that seven editions were called for in a month. A year later 
The Giaour'^ was published, the first of the series of romantic poems 
whicli helped to carry him to the highest pinnacle of public favour. 
In these — The Bride of Ahydos^ The Corsair, Lara, The Siege of 
Corinth, and we have vivid descriptions of the people 

and scenery of the Turkish peninsula, of Greece and its islands, 
of the fiercer passions of love and hate, of bloodshed and war, 
and through all sulk rival chiefs, rebel heroes, renegades, or 
piratical adventurers like Conrad— 

Link'd with one virtue and a thousand crimes. 

In London he made many new friends— Moore. Sheridan, Rogers, 
and Scott j for the last he conceived a warm admiration, and 
afterwards styled him “ the monarch of Parnassus.” “ the Wizard ” 
and ‘‘the Ariosto of the North.”* In 18x5 Byron married Anne 
Isabella Milbanke, daughter of Sir Ralph Milbankc ; but a year 
later, after the birth of a daughter. Ada, she left him. never to 
return, Rarely has any domestic circumsUnce been the subject of 
more comment than this incident in two human lives, but of the 
actual reasons of the separation nothing very definite has ever come 
to light. The risk to domestic happiness with a man of Lord Byron’s 

' An icitidcl— a disbcliwcx in the ^^oslem religion. 

* Ariosto (1474— iS 33 )» ‘‘u Iculuui poet, author of the metrical romance 
Orlando Furioto, 
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temperament was great; but Lady Byron seems to have been, un- 
happily, a particularly unsuitable wife for bim, and after her departure 
she steadfastly refused a reunion. Byron had an unfortunate fond- 
ness for unduly airing his failings and sins, and bore in consequence 
the whole odium of the domestic rupture. He gave vent to hU feelings 
in verse, and brought down upon himself the vengeance of the British 
public in one of its righteous fits, and the poet, the spoilt child of the 
previous day, was in the year 1816 driven out of England, ruined in 
character and prospects, and never saw his native land again. 

5. His Exile. — He passed through Belgium, and, visiting 
Waterloo, wrote his famous slanaas on the battle. For a while he 
settled at Geneva, where he met Shelley, and formed that striking 
literary friendship which affected the life and work of both. While 
in Switzerland he wrote Tht PrUomr ChtUon, the third canto 
of Ckilde Hiircldy and a number of shorter poems, including that 
terribly gloomy piece of realism, Darkntss^ which describes the 
extinction of life on the earth. During this period of wandering 
and fellowship with Shelley he finished Manfrtdy a dramatic poem 
full of gloomy introspection and the supernatural, inspired by 
the wild grandeur and sublimity of the Central Alps. Then fol- 
lowed BeppOy a well- sustained social satire in ottava rima} and 
Maseppa, a vivid description of the terrible ride of the victim 
bound on the back of the wild Tartar horse : — 

Away, away, my steed and I, 

UpoD (he pinions of the wind, 

All human dwellings left behind ; 

We sped like meteors throogh the sky. 

When with its crackling sound the night 
Is chequer'd with the northern light : 

Town— village— none were on our track, 

But a wild plain of far extent 
And bounded by a forest black. . . . 

But fast we fled, away, away~ 

And I could neither sigh nor pray; 

And my cold sweat -drops fell like rain 
Upon the courser's bristling mane; 

But, snorting still with rage and fear, 

He flew upon his wild career. 

' Otiova riwa Is an Italian form of versification, condsting of eight lines, ^ 
which the first six rime alternately, and the last two form a coupleU 
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The third canto of Childe Harold was completed in r8i6, and 
the fourth two years later; taVen together they may be regarded 
almost as a separate poem from the first two, written as they 
were in the plentitude of his poetic power. Byron lived at 
Ravenna, Bologna, and Venice, and during the year 1820 
showed an intense literary activity. He worked at Don Juan, 
and wrote his dramatic pieces Marino Faliero, Sardanafalus, 
The Ttvo Foseari, Cain, The Deformed Transformed. His Cain 
and Manfred are the finest of the dramas ; the former raised a 
perfect storm in England, and a hue and cry of insular alarm 
resounded throughout the land. A month later he increased the 
storm of indignation to a whirlwind of wrath by the publication 
of hits Vision of Judgment in ot/ava rima, a mercilessly satiric 
reply to Southey's absurd and profane apotheosis, with the 
same title, of Gcoj^e 111 . In the preface Southey attacked 
Byron, and particularly Don Juan, which he considered a lewd 
and impious product of the Satanic School,** of which the 
author was the Coryphaeus.* Byron's Vision, though profane, is 
one of the most finished, sustained, and vigorous persona) satires 
in English. 

While at Pisa and Genoa Byron continued Don Juan to the 
sixteenth canto (1823). He also wrote The Age if Drome, a political 
satire against the Convention of Cintra,* and The Isiaud, telling In 
rimcd-horoic verse the tale of the mutiny of the Bounty. Don Juan 
\% also in ottava ritua, a metre particularly suited to Che narrative 
form and serio*comic nature of the poem, and one which he 
manages with great dexterity and skill. 

Don Juan is an attractive youth shipwrecked on one of the 
Cyclades; his life is saved by Haidee, the beautiful daughter of 
the pirate owner of the island. After a short period of love and 
romance he is sold as a slave by the father of Ha idee, and the 
daughter dies of a broken heart. He is purchased for the Sultana of 
Turkey, but escapes and reaches St. Petersburg, where he becomes 

' The Coryphaeus was the leader of ilic chorus in the ancient Creek drama ; 
m modem u&c the w'or<l means stmjdy a leader. 

* Uy this CoBvcniion (August 301 h, 180S) it was ogrceil that iUc French under 
Junot should evacuate Portugal, and be conveyed to France in English vessels. 
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the favourite of Catharine,* and is despatched to England on affairs 
of State. In rapid transitions and vivid descriptions the poem is 
Childt Harftld repeated ; but In Don Juan we have maturity and 
a rare knowledge and experience of the world and the many-sided- 
ness of human life. As a whole it lacks that wider vision and the 
humanity which triumph over self alone can give. The whole tone 
of the morality is low ; but it contains some of Byron's finest poetry, 
while his sanity, common sense, sarcasm, caustic wit, cynicism, and 
incisivencss combine to give it permanent human interest, and make 
it one of the greatest social satires in the language. 

Apostle of liberty as he had always been, with little respect for 
thrones or dynasties, Byron left Genoa in the summer of 1S23 
to help the Greeks in their struggle for independence. Landing 
finally at Missolonghi, he rendered signal service to the cause, 
and exhibited great courage, resourcefulness, rare judgment of 
character, and exceptional talent in all business affairs. But the 
place was unhealthy ; and a rheumatic fever, brought on by ex- 
posure, and working on an exhausted frame, caused his death 
after a week’s illness. This, the result of his efforts in the cause of 
oppressed nationality, was a noble and fitting end to a life of great 
activity, in which the cup of sensation, adventure, and the most varied 
experience had been drunk to the full. His body was embalmed, 
brought to England, and buried in the family vault at Hucknall 
Church, i^ear Newstead. He was denied a final resting-place in 
Westminster Abbey, of which he himself had a presentiment, for he 
says in Childt Harold — 

If (lull oblivion bar 

My name from out the Temple where the dead 
Are honoured by the nations— let it be. 

6. Hia Work. — If success is to be measured by popularity, no 
poet ever achieved gre.tter than Byron, for his poetry became the 
most popular that Europe has known, and Byron ism was established 
as a vogue throughout the Continent. No man ever impressed his 
personality so strongly upon his generation : he appealed to the 
imagination and sympathy of mankind in a series of striking 
characters, each of whom is identical with, himself. Across the 

‘ Catharine 1 1., wife of Peter III., was proclaimed Empress of Russia on 
the deposition of her husband in 1762 , and reigned until her death in 179^* 
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stage of Childt Hurold and his dramatic pieces the gloomy hero, 
communing with despair, stalks haunted by the ghosts of the past, 
and pours forth a lava-stream of scorn and irony, lit up by the 
lurid light of a fiery indignation. Childe Haroid and Don Juan are 
a kind of poetic diary, spread over a number of years, of which 
Byron pithily said to a friend while on a voyage to Greece: ^*If 
things are farcical, they will do for Don Juan ; if heroical, you shall 
have another canto of CA/M Harold:' ^on^s sensibility, his 
t heatrical dis play, his self-revelation, his passion, his cynicism, his 
“ vita l .srorn^ and the romantic atmosphere and surroundings in 
which h e_ mo ved, captured the imagination and dulled the reason 
and jenses of all classes, and made him, as he styled himself, “ the 
grand Napoleon of the realms of rime." The Continent of Europe 
was not then the holiday-ground it has since become, with much of 
its novelty worn off. Hence Byron’s vivid descriptions, conveyed 
torrential flow of rhetoric, and his unrivalled powers of 
d^lamation, from which the personal element is never absent, 
o verw helmed the balance of literary judgment as to the gravity of 
t fee de fects of his poetry. He was fond of weak and startling rimes, 
and was deficient in that sensitiveness of car and delicacy of 
taste necessary for the production of perfect lyric melody. But 
for measured sweep, rhythmic movement, and balanced rush of 
words, Byron in his finer pieces can hardly be excelled; he is 
above all things the i)oet of action, iwssion, and force. A 
reaction in time set in, and it became the custom to depreciate 
him unduly. Yet his brilliance and power in his more impassioned 
moments cannot be questioned; and numerous examples of his 
unrivalled quality of description will be found in Childe Ifarold^ 
such as the stanzas on Waterloo, the Address lo the Ocean, the 
Cataract of Velino, the Dying Gladiator, the Thunderstorm in the 
Alps, and St- Peter's in Rome. How far he identified himself 
with Nature and iu forces is well exemplified in the stanzas on 
the Thunderstorm, concluding:^ 

Could 1 cmliody and ynlM)som now 

Tlui whigh U most within me, — couIO I wreak 

My ihoyghts ypon cxprc'^sion, .-ind thus throw 

Soul, heart, mind, pa&sion$, feelings, strong or weak, 
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All that I would have sought, aod all I seek, 

Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe— into am word. 

And that one word were Lightning, I would speak : 

But as it is, I live and die unheard. 

With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword. 

^Byron was bom in an age teeming with gr^t eygatSj^njge^ that 
had seen the death of old institutions and t he birth of new,. 
Ardent, passionate, and impetuous, be became the embodiment 
of the spirit .of revolt, and spoke trumpet-tongued liT'verse. He 
showed no reverence for customs and conventions which most 
men held dear. In his sweeping generalisations he was destructive ; 
but he could not from the shattered ruins of things rebuild. When 
Byron wrote unaffectedly and did not pose, tjiere was.AiX-,apfiai§iy 
sincerity, a frank revelation of himself, and a natural candour in 
his utterance, which carried conviction, and stamped the impress of 
his marked individuality and genius upon the thought and literature 
of his age. 

Byron was not, like some of the Elizabethan lyrical writers, 
an artist in little, or capable of fine work on a small scale; he 
impresses us in mass, and it is only in his longer poems that 
his genius finds freest and most adequate expression. Of his 
sl^orter pieces, the £/istU to Au^sta (his sister) is unusually 
tender in tone, the first verse of which runs*.— 

My sister 1 my sweet sisier \ If a name 

Dearer and purer were, it ^ould be thine ; 

htountoins and seas divide us, but I claim 
No tears, but tenderness io answer mine : 

Go where X will, to me thou art the ssme— 

A loved r^rel which I would, not resign. 

Another characteristic and familiar example is that passionate 
lyric from I^on Juan, “The isles of Greece! the isles of 
Greece \ " containing the fine stanza 

The mountains look on Marathon — 

And Moiathon looks on the sea ; 

And musing there an hour alone, 

I dreamed that Greece might still be free; 

For standing on the Persbns* grave, 

J could not deem myself a slave. 

The whole poem is a burning call to arms — one of the patriot- 
songs of the world. An even loftier inspiration and a solemn 
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lyrical gravity (the outcome perhaps of Byron's friendship with 
Shelley) characterise his Prcmetfuus 

Tkan \ to whose immortal eyes 
The sufferings of morulity, 

Seen in their $a<l reality. 

Were not as things that gods despise, 

What was thy pity’s recompense? 

A silent suffering and intense ; 

The rock, the vulture, and the chain. 

All that the proud can feel of pain. 

The agony they do rtot show, 

The suffocating sense of woe 

Which speaks hut in its loneliness. 

The poet becomes self- re mini scent, but he breaks from that 
strain in the noble words — 

Thy godlike crime was to be kind. 

To render with thy precepts less 
The sum of human wretchedness, 

And strengthen Man with his own mind. 

7. His Character.— The life of Byron, like tliat of Burns, has 
_beeti the subject of exceptional comment and criticism, and his 
Qharac^r and conduct have almost invariably received unsparing 
condemnation. If heredity accounts for anything in human life, 
it accounts for much in the case of Byron. His inherited defects 
were intensified by the treatment he received in childhood; 
when he grew up the world proved no wiser— it made him the 
darling of a day and the outcast of the morrow, and he “bore 
through Europe the pageant of his bleeding heart." He was soli- 
tary in his misery, and could, as in Afanfrtd^ say with truth j— 

From my youth upwards 
kty spirit walked not with ihc souls of men, 

Nor looked uj>on the earth wUli hum.*) n eyes. . . . 

My joys, my grieK my (Assions, and my jiowcrs, 

Made me a stranger. 

His unhappiness and suffering, however sincere or however affected 
,they may have been, arc scert on every page of his work. In 
the chaos and confusion of European life and politics, the natural 
reaction of the Revolutionary Movement, Byron was tossed on a 
sea of troubled waters, and in accordance with Lucifer’s advice 
to Cain, he could but ‘‘think and endure.” He lacked control 
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over his will, his emotions, his impulses, an d his symp athies? 
Kc was indeed what he says of. MaD» .a — 

Fendulum betwixt a 

Tlut he could be generous and kind we have ample evidence ; but 
with his passions and his pride he could be equally erring in the 
other extreme. While there is much to condemn, there^U-ffl.USh- • 
to excuse, and still more to pity, in the life and character, of one-. 
who, as Unsays of himself in Lara^ was — 

Left by his sire, too young such loss to know, 

Lord of himself s^lhat heritage of woe, 

Thftt fearful empire which the human breast 
But holds to rob the heart within of God 1 


(i) When Byron died, his friend Stanhope wrote : “ England has lost her 
brightest genius. Greece her noblest friend/’ Shelley had said of him : ” He 
touched the chortl to which a million hearts responded/’ Goethe remarked \ 
“ Byron is different from all the other English poets, and for the most part 
greater/’ The Italian patriot Marsini sang his praises with hearty enthu- 
siasm : ’'It is since Byrort that we continentals have turned to study 
Shakespeare and other English writers . ... He led the genius of Britain 
on a pilgrimage throughout all Europe/’ 

(ii) “His greatness as well as his weakness lay in the fact that from boy- 
Uoo<l liatlle was the breath of his being. To tell him not to fight, was 
like telling Wordsworth not to reflect, or Shelley not to sing- His instru- 
ment is a trumjiel of challenge; and he lived, as he appropriately died, in 
the progress of an unaccomplished campaign. His work is neither perfect 
architecture nor fine mosaic ; but like that of his iniellcclual ancestors, the 
elder Elisabclhans, whom he perversely maligned, it is all animated by the 


spirit of action and entcrprisc- ’^JOHN NiCKOU ^ 

llii) “ Whatever changes may come, however fashions may vary in criticism, 
there remains in Byron’s poetry a source of permanent human interest, the 
intense utterance of an individuality of immense intellectual resource and 
possibility of moral grandeur, ol such an individuality fallen upon evil days, 
suffering the life-long pain of surrender to a lower set of impulses, and gifted 
with the mastery over the larger, stronger effects of language unmatched 
before or since his time/'^PaoFESSoa MacNkh-B Dixon. 


Percy By sake Shelley (1792 — 1822) was the second of the 
three great poets of the period w'ho died early, and before age had 
given that riper knowledge and wisdom which enable life to yield 
its richest fruit. Shelley was born near Horsham, in Sussex, of a 
family of ancient lineage. He was a beautiful child, given to lonely 
habits and much reading, and of a very sensitive nature — character- 
istics which marked him through life. After a couple of years at 
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a school in Brentford, he went to Eton in 1804. A spirit always 
in revolt gainst tyranny and oppression, he suffered much during 
his school days. At Eton ho was known as ** Mad Shelley,” an 
epithet to which his excitable temperament, and his love for Incon- 
venient experiments in chemistry and physics, gave merited occasion. 
In 1810 he matriculated at University College, Oxford, where he 
formed a very strong friendship with Thomas Jefferson Hogg, to 
whose biography we are indebted for the best account of the life 
of the poet during this period. As a boy Shelley had written some 
ineffectual verse, and a couple of wild and impossible tales after the 
manner of “ Monk ” Lewis and Mrs. Radcliffe ; but these products 
gave little promise of the future development of his genius. During 
his school and university days Shelley read widely and outside the 
tracks of prescribed studies, and was particularly attracted to the 
study of metaphysics. After a couple of terms at Oxford, the young 
man published a little pamphlet of a couple of pages on TAe 
st/j' cf Atheism ; for this he and his friend Hogg, who chivalrously 
shared the blame with him, were expelled from Oxford. His 
expulsion caused an open quarrel with his father, who finally allowed 
him j£ioo a year. He took up his residence in London, and 
made the acquaintance of one of his sister’s school friends, Harriet 
Westbrook, an attractive girl, the daughter of a retired coffee-house 
keeper. The girl, under the spell of a romantic passion and fancied 
ili-lreatmcm at home and at school, appealed for protection to Shelley, 
who honourably married her, to the great indignation of his father. 
After a period of three years’ wandering and more or less unsettled 
existence, during which he carried on a propaganda of revolutionary 
doctrines, Shelley’s wife separated from him, a case analogous to 
that of Byron, the incidents of whose lives arc in some respects 
so similar. The elements of a tragedy lay in Shelley's foolish, 
impetuous, and unsuitable marriage, and the tragedy came. 
Shelley had made the acquaintance of William Godwin, the 
noted author of Potitual Justiu, and came to be on terms of 
great friendship with him and his family. In the estrangement 
that had set in between him and his wife, Shelley in his 
unhappiness found sympathy and affection in a kindred spirit, 
Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin. Sharing her father’s and Shelley’s 
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views on the marriage contract (which Harriet also U said to 
have professed), she left home (1S14) with Shelley for Switzer- 
land, and they returned to England after a six weeks^ tour. 
Some six months later Shelley came to a settlement with his 
father, by which he received ^x.ooo a year, ^200 of which he 
settled on his wife Harriet. But in the December of 1816 the 
unfortunate woman drowned herself in the Serpentine, an end 
she had contemplated even in her girlhood. Shelley then married 
Mary Godwin, and during his remaining years he found in her a 
true companion and sympathetic helpmeet. 

9. Queen Mab. — Shelley’s earliest important work, and the one 
by which he is widely known, was Queen Mahy first privately printed 
in 1813 ; it was pirated in i8ar by a bookseller named Clark, to the 
indignation of Shelley, who in vain tried to suppress it. Queen Mah 
is an immature work, and as a poem cannot rank with Shelley's 
later productions. It is full of the poet’s revolutionary ideas on 
religion and social institutions, expressed with great fervour and 
much rhetorical declamation. In a magic car” the “Fairy Mab” 
descends and takes the soul of lanthe from the body and carries it 
aloft to the “ Hall of Spells ” 

B«1ow Uy stretched the universe \ 

There, far as the remotest line 
That bounds imagination’s fiight, 

Countless and unending orbs 
In mazy motion intermingled, 

Yet still fulfilled immutably 
Eternal Nature's law. 

An historic survey is made of the ancient kingdoms of the earth, 
and lessons are drawn from the crimes of rulers, the horrors of war, 
and religious bigotry and intolerance. A prophetic forecast of the 
ideal future to which the poet aspires closes the poem, and the 
soul of lanthe again enters the car, descends to earth, and rejoins 
the body. 

10. Alastor. — Shelley lived for a while in a house near the border 
of Windsor Forest, and here in 1816 he wrote his fine poem Alastor 
(an avenging spiritual being), in blank verse. It is a straining after 
ideal beauty in earthly form, to which he so often turned — that futile 
effort, as Shelley himself says, of “seeking in a morul image the 
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likeness of what is, perhaps, eternal.” This allegorical poem, Shelley 
says in his preface, “ represents a youth of uncorrupted feelings and 
adventurous genius led forth by an imagination inflamed and purified 
through familiarity with all that is excellent and majestic, to the con* 
templation of the universe.” The poet wanders far, and in the valley 
of Cashmere he has a vision in his sleep : — 

A veiled maid 

Sale near him, (alkii^ in low solemn (ones. 

Her voice was like the voice of bis own soul 
Heard in the cairn of thought. 

He pursues the “ bright shadow of that lovely dream,” and from 
the lone Chorasmian shore embarks on a little shallop and is carried 
by the rush of waters through a terrible cavern In the Caucasus 

Evening canre on ; 

The beams of sunset hung their rainl>ow hues 
High *mid the shifting domes of sheeted spray 
That canopied Ins path ocr the waste deep ; 

Twilight, ascending slowly from the east, 

Entwined in duskier wreaths her braided locks 
O'er the fair front and radiant eyes of day; 

Night followed clad with stars. ... At midnight 

The moon arose: and lo ! the ethereal clifTs 

Of Caucasus, whose icy summits shone 

Among (he stars hke surtlight, and around 

Whose caverned base the whirlpools and the waves 

Bursting and eddying irresistibly 

Rage and resound for ever. 

The poet is carried on through many wanderings and varied scenes, 
described with dioramic rapidity, in majestic verse ar)d splendid lyric 
movement, until he meets with death. In intensity, magnificent 
imaginative descriptions, in solemnity, and in eloquence and felicity 
of utterance, Alastor rises to ihe highest level of romantic poetry. 

II. The Revolt of Islam. — In 1816 the Shelleys spent some 
months in Switzerland, and mei Byron at Geneva, where Mrs. Shelley 
wrote her weird tale of \\oxxw^Fra 7 tkensttin. On their return they 
settled for a time at Marlow on the Thames, and here Shelley 
wrote The Revolt of Islatn. In this wonderful poem, written in the 
Spenserian stanza, Shelley pours forth his loftiest aspirations for 
the future of mankind, and expresses with passionate intensity and 
poetic fervour his ideals on the social slate, and arraigns the existing 
customs and conventions which regulate human conduct. “ Love,” 
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says Shelley in his preface, “ is celebrated everywhere as the 86le law 
which should govern the moral world.” A thread of narrative runs 
through the poem. The hero of the epic is Laon, who stirs Islam — 
the nations of the Levant under Turkish rule — to a struggle for 
liberty, and in Cythna he finds the ideal woman, the true helpmeet 
in his efforts against despotism. But the short daylight of freedom 
is soon eclipsed, and Laon and Cythna fall martyrs to the tyrant. 
A bright winged shape, Cyihna’s child, meets these spirits and takes 
them in a boat, a curved shell of hollow pearl,” and on the fourth 
day of sailing the boat finds its haven at the Temple of the 
Spirit.” Tht RevoK 0/ Islam overpowers by its diffuseness, its glowing 
splendour, its profuse wealth of imagery and language, its flights of 
rapture, and its lyric intensity, passion, and emotion. 

12. Last Years in Italy.— In 181S Shelley left England— like 
Byron, never to return — and went to Italy, that “paradise of exiles, 
as he styles it. A visit to Venice to sec Byron resulted in Julian 
and Maddalo, a conversation between the two poets in which 
occur the beautiful lines 

Most wretched men 

Arc cradled into poetry by wrong : 

They learn in suffering what they leach in song. 

Next year he wrote, while in Rome, the larger portion of his 
greatest poem, Prvmethtus Unbound^ and also the tragedy of 
The Cena\ which was written at Leghorn. These works, among 
the greatest literary achievements of the nineteenth century, are 
widely different. The Prometheus stands alone among modern 
dramatic poems, and is a wonderful product of a mind that had 
thoroughly absorbed the Hellenic spirit and feeling. In pure 
lyric beauty it is supreme. The tale is slight ; Prometheus, the 
champion of humanity, is bound by Zeus the tyrant to the icy 
rocks of the Indian Caucasus ; but the oppressor is overthrown 
by Demogorgon, and Prometheus is reunited to Asia — Beauty 
incarnate — who sheds light and love upon the world. But there 
is little of the purely dramatic in the poem ; the figures are 
fanciful, mythical, and remote, and not invested with sufficient 
reality to give them a human Interest ; he inspires, however, the 
spirits and spheres with lytic raptures that thrill the ear with the. 
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ethereal strains of musical and harmonious verse. Selections give 
but a very poor idea of the lyrical wealth Shelley lavishes on 
this great dramatic poem 

On a poe(*s lip$ I slept 
Dreaming like a love^adept 
In the sound his breathing kept i 
Nor seeks nor finds he mortal blisses. 

But feeds on the aerial kisses 

Of shapes that haunt thought's wildernesses. 

He will watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 
The yellow bees in the ivy* bloom, 

Nor heed nor see what things they be ; 

But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living man, 

Nurslings of immortality ! 

One of these awakened me, 

And I sped to succour ihee. 

The beautiful “Song of Spirits" has the rhythmic flow, the case, 
and ring of the finest Elizabethan lyrics : — 

To the deep ! to the deep, 

Down, down f 

Through the shade of sleep, 

Through the cloudy strife 
Of Death and of Life : 

Through the veil anti the bar 
Of things which seem and arc. 

Even to the steps of the remotest throne, 

Dowa, down I 

Shelley uses the most varied measures, and music in the most 
varied keys from “an ocean of splendour’* to the notes that fall 
on the ear — 

With the lullaby 
Of winds that die 

On the bosom of iheir own harmony. 

(i> “The world in which the action is supposed to move rings with spirit 
voices ; and what these spirits sing is melody more purged of morial dross 
than any other poet's ear has caught, while listening to his own heart’s 
song, or to the rhythm of the world. "—J. A. SvaiOKDS. 

<jl) “/VowrMk'wr however remote the foundalion of its subject- 

mall cr, and unaclual in executive treatment, docs in rvality express ihc most 
modern of conceptions— the utmost reach of speculalion of a mind which 
burst up alt crust of custom and prescription like a volcano, and imaged 
forth a future wherein man should be indeed the autocrat and renovalcrl 
renovator of his planet,*'— W. M. Rossetti. 
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Tht Cenci is in a very different vein, and Shelley rigidly re- 
strained his hand in shaping the drama in clear and well- 
defined lines. No elaboration, picturesque details, or passionate 
rhetoric were needed in dramatising the dreadful tradition of the 
Cenci family, containing as it did the very essence of tragic 
horror in itself. Shelley treats it with an ease and grasp, with a 
sense of dramatic form and structure, and a suppressed poetic 
passion, that link it with the Elizabethan tragedies in power, 
vigour, and style. 

13. Odes and Adonais.— About this time Shelley wrote some 
of his shorter and best known lyrical poems, which are among 
the choicest treasures in the whole world of song; the odes, 
To tht West Wind and To a Skylark, The Sensitive Plant, The 
Cloud, all “ profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” The WiUk 
of Atlas (i8jo) is an Ariel-flight of fancy” after the vision of 
the ideal beauty of the world, the veiled lady ” of Alastor. 
In Epipsychidion he idealises a young girl, Emilia Viviani, 
and expounds in the highest flights of rapturous emotion his 
intellectual and platonic passion for the girl, whose wrongs, like 
Harriet Westbrook’s, seem to have been more fancied than real. 

Shelley displayed a matchless skill in versification, and is the 
only English poet who managed with complete success the Italian 
ierta rima with its complicated triplets ; this he employed in 
one of his choicest poems, left unfinished — The Triumph of Life- 
The following lines, from the matchless description in Epipsychidion 
of an Aegean island, show how he could break away from the 
measured beat of the rimed-heroic metre 

Th« >ving<d storm$> chanting (heir ihunUcr*psalm 
To other lands, leave azure chasms of calm 
Over this isle, or weep themselves in dew, 

From which its fields and woods ever renew 
Tbeir green and golden immortality. 

In 1 8a I he wrote Adonais on the death of Keats, an elegy 
rivalled in English only by Milton’s Lycidas. This wonderful dl^e, 
written in the Spenserian, stanza, is a masterpiece of sustained 
melody. The transitions of thought and philosophic speculation 
pn the spirit of the dead are kept subordinate to the keynote of 
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sorrow and mourning, which is dominant throughout the poem. 
“ It is a highly wrought piece of art,” as Shelley says of it j for his 
mastery over the whole scale of emotions, his ardent and impas- 
sioned powers of lyric expression, his flights of spiritual exulUtion, 
and his unrivalled command of the rhythmic movement of language, 
were never so perfectly concentrated as in this chaste tribute to 
the memory of Keats. Two or three stanzas must suffice as 
examples 

He hms outsoared (he shadow of our night $ 

Envy and calumny, and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not and torture not again ; 

From (he contagion of the world's slow stain 
He is secure, and now can never mourn 

A heart grown cold, a head grown grey, in vain ; 

Nor, when the spjrit*s self has ceased to burn. 

With sparkicss ashes load an unlamentcd urn. 

« • • • • 

He is made one with Nature : there is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder to the song of night's sweet bird i 
He is a presence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 

Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 
Which has withdrawn his being to its own ; 

Which wields the work! with never* wearied love, 

Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 

• • « • • 

The breath whose might 1 have invoked in song 
Descends on met my spirit’s bark is driven 
Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given t 
The massy earth and spherW skies are riven 1 
I am borne darkly, fearfully, afar i 

Whilst, burning through the inmost veil of Heaven, 

The sou) of Adonais, like a star, 

Beacons from (he abode where the Mtcrnal are. 

The last sUnza is strangely prophetic of the poet’s own approaching 
end. 

Shelley's sympathy with the Greek struggle for independence 
resulted in Nei/tts, a dramatic poem of unequal merit ; but his 
power of lyric expression is here again unrivalled as he sounds 
every note in the passion-cry for liberty and freedom. 
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14, Death.— Shelley Kve^ much in the open air; he' was very, 
fond of boating and sailing, and while indulging in these pastimes 
he wrote a great deal of bis poetry. At Pisa during the summer 
of 1 832 he spent the greater portion of his time in a. small 
sailing boat; on J^ly 8th he left Leghorn, where he went to 
see Leigh Hunt, to return to Pisa. A sudden thunderstorm 
arose, the sea was immediately covered by a black cloud, and 
the vessels in the Bay of Speazla were wrapped in darkness. In 
about twenty minutes the sea was clear again; but one watching 
with a glass from the Leghorn lighthouse saw that Shelley’s boat 
had disappeared, and there is reason to think she was run down 
by one of the Italian sailing boats. The body of Shelley, and those 
of his friend Williams and the boy Vivian, were cast ashore, and 
by the quarantine laws of Italy had to be burned. The ashes of 
the poet were placed in an iron box and buried in the Protestant 
Cemetery at Rome, near the grave of his child William and that 
of Keats. 

15. An Estimate.^ The intense animus that Shelley stirred up 
against himself as a propagandist blinded the eyes of a prejudiced 
age against recognising his transcendent merits as a poet. Yet 
no young poet ever had stronger desires for bettering human society, 
or nobler aspirations for its destiny ; and in no heart did a 
passionate love for his fellow-man beat more strongly than in 
that of Shelley. The testimony of the friends who knew him 
best is decisive on his extraordinary charity and kindness, the 
purity of his motives, his absolute sincerity, his single-mindedness, 
and his eager pursuit of ideals in life. He was,” says Byron, 

the most gentle, the most amiable, and the least worldly-minded 
person I ever met ; full of delicacy, disinterested beyond all other 
men, and possessing a degree of genius joined to simplicity as 
rare as it was admirable.” As a reformer he exercised little or 
no influence. He tried to realise an impossible world, a world only 
suited for idealists like himself. His poetry — the expression of 
his thoughts and speculations in whatever field his fancy and 
emotions led him — suffers in consequence. Shelley was deficient 
in that balance of judgment, that sanity and sobriety of mind, which 
can readily estimate the true character of men and the motives 
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which influence their actions. His imprudence and impulsiveness, 
in word and deed, often led him beyond the bounds of what was 
possible to tolerate ; and he failed, idealist, and enthusiast, steeped 
in Godwin’s crude philosophy as he was. to see the disastrous 
effects which the adoption of his doctrines would have brought 
on society at large. Shelley’s magnificent visions, from the sublime 
heights to which he soared, of a greater destiny to which emanci- 
pated man may aspire, however stimulating to some, are to most 
toilers in this work-a-day world of ours but things that " dreams are 
made on,” with little of the substance clad in wisdom's garb to satisfy 
their intellectual and spiritual needs. Much of Shelley’s work is 
vague, incoherent, and diffuse ; it is wanting in that firmness and 
grasp of things as they are in real life, which are necessary to 
convey a convincing message to man. As a writer of lyric verse 
he is perhaps the greatest of his century, and his legacy of song 
is priceless. Shelley was an elemental being ; he wrote in a 
white heat of intense poetic rapture and excitement; his power 
of idealising is beyond that of all other poets; and his verse has 
“ all the complex colours of rainbow hues and the music of involved 
harmonies.”’ 


(I) The real l«son of his life and wriiings U not to be soujhi in any 
of his doctrines, but rather in his fearless I waring, his rcsoluic loyally to 
an unselfish, ami in the simplest sense benevolent, ideal. It is ihis which 
constitutes his supreme imporiArKe for as English at the present time. Ours 
w an age in which ideals arc rare, and wc belong to a race in which men who 
follow them so single-heartedly are not common.'’—;. A. Symonos. 

(II) Shelley’s Ideas of a reconstruct Ion of society are indeed often vague 
« visionary; but there is alwa)'s present in his poetry the sentiment or 
feeling which lorwls to rcconsl rye lion, ihc feeling of love j and the word 
'fraternity’ is for him at least as potent as the word * liberty.* In 
Byron wc find an expression of the revolution on its negative side ; m 
Shclky we find this, 1 ml also an expression of the revolution on its positive 
side. As the wave of revuluiion rolls onward, driven forth from the vast 
VQlcsmc upheaval in France, and as it becomes a portion of the literary 
movement of Great Britain, its dark and hissing crest may lu? the poetry of 
Byron ; but over its tumultuous wave hangs an in< of beamy and i)romisc, 
and that foam-bow of hr/jw, flashing and failing, and ever reapi.oaring as 
the wave sweeps on, is the poetry of Shelley.’ —PaoFgssOR Dowpkn. 

i6. John Keat* (1795—18*1). ihc third of the group of young 
poets, was the son of a livery-siable keeper in London. The fatlicr 
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died when the boy was only nine years ol d ; he was then at school 
at Enfield, kept by the Rev. John Clarke, who, with his son Charles 
Cow den, became a good friend to Keats. At school he learned no 
Greek, but he saturated his mind with a knowledge of classical 
mythology from translations and Lempri^re’s Dictionary. He early 
fell under the Influence of Spenser, and Clarke says he “ramped 
through the scenes of the romance like a young horse turned into 
a spring meadow/' His delight in first reading Chapman’s Homer is 
immortalised in the fine sonnet, “ Much have I travel I’d in the realms 
of gold.” ^Vhcn Keats was fifteen years old, he was apprenticed for 
a term of five years to a surgeon at Edmonton. In due time he 
went to London for hospital work, and soon joined the literary circle 
of which Leigh Hunt, Hazlitl, and Godsvin were leading figures. His 
first little volume of poems fell still-born from the press, though it 
gained the warm admiration of his small circle of friends. In x8i8 
Endymion was published, and notwithstanding a very modest— in fact, 
deprecatory — preface, enough to take the edge off criticism, it was 
cruelly and stupidly reviewed by Blackwood and the Quarterly 
Review. It was commonly thought at the time, and even by the 
friends of Keats, that the criticism had a very injurious effect on his 
spirits, so much so indeed as to hasten his death. Byron twice 
refers to the subject ; in Don Juan he wrote : — 


John who ws& kill’d offlty one crilique. . . . 

*Tis »uange the mind, that fiery jtftrliclc. 

Should let itself be snufTd out by an article. 

In Adonais, too, Shelley pours forth his hot indignation on the 
“deaf and viperous murderer,” the “nameless worm,” the “note- 
less blot on a remembered name.” Both poets were, however, out 
of England at the time, and did not know the facts. The effect on 
Keats was but temporary ; he was of all men least likely to “be 
snuffd out by an article " ; he look the scourging with a philosophy 
and good temper hardly expected In one so deeply sensitive to 
injustice where others were concerned. 

jy. Endymion. — This poem deals with the old Greek myth how 
that r>iarta (the Moon), enamoured of a beautiful youth, the shepherd 
Endymion, visited him nightly as he slept on Mount Latmos. 

' A mountain io Asia Mioor, cast of MUclus. 
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Keats treats the story in his ovrn way. Endymion enters on a quest 
for Diana, and is led in a series of wanderings through the bowels 
of the earth, then over the ocean’s depths, and finally into the upper 
air, when he meets the goddess in the form of an Indian maiden. 
While the poem is Greek in Its keen sense of beauty and the joys 
of nature, in its vivid realisation and colouring of classic life and 
allegory, there is also a Gothic amplitude and splendour of imagina- 
tion in its conception, mingled with an Oriental element in its rapid 
transitions and the magic-like movement of its characters and scenes. 
Endymion is full of true poetry, marked by fine feeling, freshness, 
and delicacy of touch; but, as Shelley says, its “treasures" are 
“poured forth with indistinct profusion*’; it has the crudeness, the 
fulness, and excess of youth ; and it shows a straining after effect, 
especially in the use of archaic words and compounds, and an 
unnecessary departure from grammatical usage, which mar the work 
and create discord where there should be harmony. The heroic 
metre is handled with great freedom and a rhythmic movement very 
different from the measured beat of Pope and his school. The 
following is an example 

And lo ! from opening douds, I saw emerge 
The loveliest moon, that ever silver'd o'er 
A shell for Neptune's goMel : she dUI soar 
So passional cly bright, iny darcletl soul 
Commingling wUh her argent spheres did roll 
Through clear an<l cloudy, even when she went 
At last into a dark and vapoury tent— 

Whereat, metlioiight, the lidless-ey^l train 
Of planets all were in (he blue again. 

x8. Romantic Poems.— In 1S18 Keats wrote Isnhc/ia, or (he Pot 
of Bns/t, a sad story taken from Boccaccio. The brothers of Isabella 
desire her to marry a rich suitor, and tvith selfish ends in view they 
murder her lover Lorenxo and hide the body. The secret is disclosed 
to Isabella in a vision. She severs the head and places it in a 
ffower-pot with a plant of sweet basil. The plant grows rapidly, 
but the brothers discover her secret, remove the head, and fly 
the country in fear, whereupon the sister dies. The slory, in 
octave stans-as, is well and (Mt helically told, and shows a firmer 
hand and greater c.i|>acily of workmanship than are shown in 
Endymion. The following verse gives an example of the style: — 
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And she foi^ot the stars, the moon, and sun, 

And she forgot the blue above the trees, 

And she foi^ot the dells where waters run, 

And she foi^t the chilly autumn breese ; 

She had no knowledge when the day was done, 

And the new morn she saw not; but in peace 
Hung over her sweet basil evermore, 

And moisten'd it with tears unto the core. 

In 1819 Keats wrote The Eve of St. j^gnfs^ a poem in the 
Spenserian stanza, which marks a further advance in poetic 
power and technique. It is a tale of sweet romantic love, rich in 
picturesque details, and in the music and melody of words, with 
a glow of colour not unworthy of Spenser himself. Lamia, 
another long poem, was written in the same year. It is taken 
from Burton’s Anatomy of Mdancholy, and tells of a serpent-lady 
who fascinates Lycius, a young student of Corinth. She creates 
a splendid magic palace; but at the nuptial feast she vanishes 
u rider the cold gaze of Apollonius the philosopher, and Lycius 
dies. Lamia is perhaps the most perfect and finished of Keats’s 
poems. It is written in rimed-heroic metre and in the style and 
manner of Dry den. The poem is marked by a free use of the 
Alexandrine,* differing greatly in this respect from Endymion, and 
the verse runs with a subtle ease and energy well suited to the 
subject. The following lines arc a good example of the style 

From every iU 

Of life have I preserved lliee to this day. 

And ihall 1 see thee made a serpent's prey? 

Then Lami.i breathed death -breath : the Sophist's eye. 

Like a sharp spear, went through her utterly, 

Keen, cruel, perceant, stinging : she, as well 
As her weak hand would any meaning tell, 

Motion’d him to be »lent : vainly so : 

He look’d and look'd again a level— No ! 

** A serpent!** echoed he: no sooner said, 

Than with a frightful scream, she vanish^. 

And Lycius* arms were empty of delight, 

As were his limbs of life, from that same night. 

19. Hyperion. — During the time Keats was engaged on these 

• An Alexandrine b a line of six iambic feet. The second line of the 
following extract from Pope’s Etsay ou Crituitm (I. 35^) is an example 
A needless Alexandrine ends the song 
That, like a wounded snake, drs^s its slow length along. 
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poems he also wrote Hyperion. In it he returns to Greek 
mythology, to the elder gods, the Titans and the Olympic 
deities, and he purposed to teiJ of the fall of the sun«god 
Hyperion and the rise of Apollo. The poem is unfinished ; but 
it is the greatest of his works and one of the finest poems in 
the language. Shelley said of it ; I consider the fragment of 
Hyperion as second to nothing that was ever produced by a 
writer of the same years.” Byron, with somewhat extravagant 
praise, remarked : “It seems actually inspired by the Titans and 
sublime as .^ischylus.” The poem was not written at once ; 
Keats laboured at it from time to time, and finally gave up, saying 
“there were too many Miltonic inversions in it.” Some analogy 
exists, and the Miltonic influence is apparent; but Hyperion is 
not Miltonic in manner or mailer in any true sense of the 
word ; the colour and tone of the work are Keats’s own. The 
exuberance and florid diction of Endymion are absent in 
Hyperion \ there is a grandeur, yet a simplicity, purity, and 
mastery of style, which show that had Keats lived to maturity 
he would have stood among the greatest poets of all time. The 
following lines exhibit that commingling of the classic and 
romantic elements so characteristic of Keats >• 

But horrors, portioned to a giant nerve, 

Oft made Hyperion ache. His palace bright, 

Bastiond with pyramids of glowing gold, 

And touch'd with $ha<les of bron2ed obelisks, 

Glared a Mood'red through all its thousand courts, 

Arches, and domes, and fiery galleries ; 

And all its curiams of Aurorian clouds 
Flud/d angerly : while sometimes eagles' wings, 

Unseen before by gods or wondering men, 

Darken'd the place % and neighing steeds were heard, 

Not heard Iwfore by gods or wondcrii^ men. . . . 

He paced aw.iy the pleasant hours of ease 
Wiih stride colossal, on from hall to hall ; 

While far within each aisle and deep recess. 

His wingcil minions in close clusters stood, 

Amaacd aiHl full of fear. 

20. Shorter PoemB— It is by his shorter poems that Keats is 
more generally known ; and his finest are the odes— 0 /r a Grednn 
Urn^ To a Nightingaley On Afelantkol}\ To Psydie, To AuUtniH^ 
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and his beautiful romantic ballad, one of the finest in the language, 
La Belle Dame sans Merci. In the odes we find cry sullisTdr 
as it were, that refined sense and worship of beauty so charactewstic 
of Keats. They are full of emotion and melody, and sound the 
keenest notes of sadness and joy. From them may be gathered 
some of the choicest poetic phrases in English : — 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter. 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty.— that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

She dwells with beauty— beauty that must die \ 

And joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu. 

The weariness, the fever, and the fret, 

Here where men and hear each other groan. 

Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn. 

In the beginning of 1820 the worst symptoms of consumption (a 
family malady) developed in Keats, and in the September of that 
year he was obliged to go to Italy for the winter, accompanied 
by a young friend, an artist, Arthur Severn. The poet’s misery 
and unhappiness were intensified by his love for Fanny Brawne, 
to whom he was engaged. She was a somewhat vain and shallow 
girl, who little understood the depth and strength of the poets 
passionate attachment. Keats lingered through the winter, 
attended by Severn with the most assiduous care and watchful- 
ness, and died in February. 1821. He was buried in the 
Protestant Cemetery in Rome ; and in a grave beside him lie the 
remains of his friend, who died in 1879. 

(0 ‘‘If the fulfilment may ever safely be prophesied from the promise 
England appears to have lost in Keats one whose gifts in poetry have 
rarely been surpassed.”— Frakcxs T. PALORAVa. 

(ii) •* I think it probable that by power, as well as by temperament and aim, 
he was the most Shakespearian spirit that has lived since Shakespeare - 
and that in his premature death our literature has sustained its greatest loss. 

^Sidney Colvin. 

(nil By his early death he was doomed to be the poet of youihfulness J by 
being the poet ol youth fulness he was privileged to become and to remain 
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enduringly the poet of rapt expectation and pa&sionale delight.” — W illiam 
M. ROSSKTTl. 

(iv) “ From Keats we date the English poetry of culture, the poetry which 
depends for its effects upon sentiments that bore their fruit in past ages, upon 
the glory of ancient herc^ms, the pathos of dead faiths, the romance of 
buried loves.”'-PitOF& 5 SOR MacNkile Dixon. 

21. Thomfts Uoore (1779 — 1^52), the friend and biographer of 
Byron, was born in Dublin of Roman Catholic parents, and educated 
at a good local school and at Trinity College. At the university 
he cultivated his poetic gifts, which showed themselves at an early 
age. He was a member of the Historical Society, and shared with 
his friend and fellow student, Robert Emmet, the revolutionary 
principles then rife. The dreadful Irish Rebellion of ’9S modified 
his views ; but he remained to the end of his life a staunch 
advocate for the removal of all Catholic disabilities. In 1799 he 
went to London, and entered the Middle Temple as a law student ; 
and in the ne.xt year he published a translation of the Odes of 
Anacreon} which he had worked at during his college days. It 
was dedicated to the Prince of Wales, who afterwards became the 
target for his shafts of satire. Moore soon became a pet of society, 
and was admired, ftattered, and somewhat spoilt, for his conver- 
sational powers, his musical skill, and the new element of variety 
he introduced by singing his own songs. But he never lost his 
good qualities, and was held in the highest estimation by the 
leading men of his day. In 1803 he was appointed Registrar 
of the Admiralty Court in the Bermudas ; he crossed the Atlantic, 
arranged for a deputy, and took a tour through Canada and the 
United States. In 1806 he published his Odes and EpUtUs^ 
which were severely criticised by Jeffrey in The Edinburgh 
Eevieuf. 

22. Irlsli Melodies. — In 1807 appeared the first and second 
numbers of his Irish Melodies ^ in which Moore followed the example 
of Burns in making a national collection of songs wedded 10 old 
Irish airs. The Melodies achieved an astonishing popularity, 
especially in Ireland ; Moore, like Burns, touched the national 
heart, for he brought back to life the old music, by wedding it 

^ Anacreon (circa 563 — 478 B.C.) was a famous Greek lyric ix>ei, who sang 
chiefly the praises of love and wia«. 
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to liquid, flowing words, full of sentiment and feeling. He says 
of his work : — 

Dear Harp of my Country I in darkness I found thee, 

The cold chain of silence had hung o’er thee long, 

When proudly, my own Island Harp, I unbound thee, 

And gave all thy chords to light, freedom, and songl 

It is in his national songs and lyrics that Moore reaches his highest 
level. These breathe a true spirit of patriotism, a love of liberty, 
and a purity of emotion which appealed directly to the feelings and 
sentiments of his countrymen. In lightness, ease, and grace they 
are hardly excelled; he is a true singer, with a varied range over 
the feelings and emotions. A tender note of melancholy is a 
prevailing element In his MeloditSy as is seen in such examples 
as The Meeting of the W.nters," I.^t Erin Remember,” 
‘‘The Minstrel Boy,” “The Harp that once through Tara^s 
Halls,” etc. His note rings true and distinct in the following 
lines : — 

Oft, in the Milly night. 

Ere Slum1>er‘e chain has bound me. 

Pond Memory brings ihc light 
Of other days around me. . . . 

I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some hanqncl-hall deserted, 

Whose lights arc Hcd, 

Whose g.*irlands dead 
And all but he departed. 

And in the finest of all his songs there is an Intense strain of 
melancholy, passion, and emotion 

At the mid hour of night, when stars are weeping, I fly 
To the lone vale we lov’d, when life shone warm in thine eye \ 

And 1 think oft, if spirits can steal from the regions of air, 

To revisit past scenes of delight, ihou wilt come to me there, 

And tell me our love b remember'd, even in the sky. 

Then I sing the wild song ’twas once sweet pleasure to hear, 

When our voiees commingling breath'd, like one, on the car; 

And, os echo far off through the vole my sad orison rolls, 

I think, oh my love ! *tis thy voice from the kingdom of souls, 

Faintly answering still the notes that once were so dear. 

There is a mastery of thought, expression, and rhythm in these 
stanzas seldom attained by Moore. 
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In ifiii Moore married Miss Dyke, an actress, and the union 
was one of great happiness. His career now became marked by 
great literary activity; in 1812 appeared Tfu Twopenny Post-Bag, 
a number of letters supposed to be found in a lost bag ; tliey 
form a series of sparkling and stinging satires, social and political, 
that have little point or interest for present-day readers. 

23. Lalla Rookh. — In 1817 he published Lalia (*' Tulip- 

Cheek ”), a long narrative poem upon which he had been engaged 
for a considerable period. For this poem Messrs. Longmans had 
entered upon an agreement to pay ^3,000 before they had read 
a line of it ; such was the extent of the popularity to which 
Moore had risen, and the confidence of the publishers in his 
work. The poem, consisting of a series of four tales connected 
by a thread of narrative and romance, was at once popular, and 
increased Moore’s reputation ; it caught the public taste by the 
gorgeous setting and the Eastern splendour with which Moore 
enriched it. He read widely in order to get the local colouring, 
and in this respect he was successful ; but the poem is forced, 
artificial, languid, and effeminate, and has little attraction for 
readers of to-day. Some years afterwards (1825) be sought in 
Eastern legend material for another narrative poem— Loves 
the Angels. Each of the three angels tells the story of 
how For Woman’s smile he lost the skies ; but the lack 
of Miltonic power to rise above the Impossibility of the incidents, 
and the want of human interest in the tales, rank the {yoeux far 
below Lalla Rookh. 

In x8i8 Moore published The Fudge Family in Paris, another 
series of letters in which he freely satirises the 'I'ory part)', 
and gives a graphic description of Paris under the returned 
Royalists. Moore wrote a number of prose works : the Lives ot 
Byron, Sheridan, and Lord Edward Fit sge raid ; and 7 he Epicurean, 
an interesting novel which tells of the conversion to Christianity 
of a young epicurean philosot^lier, Alciphron, and the martyr durn 
of his beloved Alethe in I^ypi. The biography of Byron 
marked a new departure in its method, as in it Moore made 
the fullest use of the Byron correspondence and allowed it to 
speak for itself. In 1835 Moore received a i)cnsion of a 
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year; he died in 1852, and was buried at Bromham, near 
Devizes. 

24. Samuel Rogers (1763 — 1^55) is an interesting figure in the 
literary history of an exceptionally brilliant period. He was him- 
self a poet, a man of cultivated aesthetic tastes, and he possessed 
great wealth wherewith to satisfy them. His poetry, in sentiment, 
feeling, and style, belongs, like CampbelPs, to the pseudo-classic 
school of the eighteenth century. His first most important work 
was The PUatures of Memory^ in rimed-heroic metre, published In 
1792, which he took nine years to write. It is more than an echo 
of Goldsmith, as the following lines showj— 

Twilighl’s soft dews sieal o'er the village green, 

With magic tints to harmonise the scene, 

Still is the hum that through the hamlet broke, 

When round the ruins of their ancient oak 
The peasants flock 10 hear the minstrel play, 

And games and cards closed the busy day. 

In the same style is Human Life (1819), which also took nine 
years to write. In 1814 he published /acquelinty a tale in verse 
issued with Byron’s Lara in one thin volume. Of his Italy^ 
a poem in blank verse, which took sixteen years to compose, 
the first part appeared in 1822. His poetry is that of a man of 
taste, refinement, and culture ; and these qualities go their full 
length in making up for his want of true inspiration. Rogers was 
a most generous patron of struggling genius, and of wide benevo- 
lence to all claims upon his charity. He was a warm friend to 
all the great literary men of his time, and no oiher man of that 
period could claim so long and so wide an acquaintance. Of 
himself he says : — 

Nature denied him much, 

But gave him at his birth what most he valued : 

A passionate love for mu«c, sculpture, painting. 

For poetry, the language of the gods, 

For all things here. 

25, Thomas Campbell (1777 — 1844), a poet of great eminence in 
his own day, has suffered an eclipse in reputation ; the greater 
portion of his work, with that of Rogers, belongs, as we have said, 
to the more formal late eighteenth*century period. Campbell 
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fftis born in Gla^ow, the son of a merchant, and educated at 
the University of that city. He achieved a reputation as a student 
for his translation of passages from the Greek poets ; and in his 
twenty-second year he published his PUasures of Hope^ four 
editions of which were exhausted in a year. In addition to ;^6o 
for his poem, and for each successive re-issue, he received 

from the sales of a quarto edition in x8oj about ;£rooo ; these 
were the largest sums obtained for a single work of the kind up 
to that time. There was nothing new in the subject or treat- 
ment of The Pleasures cf Hope : it dealt with the French Revolution, 
the capture of Warsaw, the African slave trade — the whole mixed 
with much abstract philosophising. But the grace, ease, and 
melody of the verse, its lofty sentiment and passionate appeals 
to noble instincts, made the poem a success. It has, however, 
all the faults of the late eighteenth-century school ; it is at 
times inflated and rhetorical, with an occasional distortion of 
language, which called forth a severe criticism from Wordsworth. 
The brilliant description of the ** Downfall of Poland " was of 
itself sufficient to popularise the poem, from which the following 
lines are taken 

The »un went down, nor ceased ihc carnngc there, 

Tumultuous Murder shook Ihc midmghi air— 

On Prague's proud arch the fires of ruin glow, 

His blood-dy^ waters murmuring far below ; 

The storm prevails, the iam|>an$ yield away, 

Bursts the wild cry of horror and dismay ! 

Hark, as the smouldering piles with thunder fall, 

A thousand shrieks for hopeless mercy call 1 
Earth shook— red meteors flashed along the sky, 

And conscious Nature shuddered at the cry ! 

In 1800 Campbell took an extended tour on the Continent, and 
the scenes and incidents of his journey inspired several of his finest 
short poems, such as IfohcnliNdeny The Exile of Erin, Ye Mariners 
of England, and The Pat tie of the BaliU. He settled in London 
in 1803, and devoted himself entirely to literature. Three years 
later he received a pension of a year; and In 1809 he 

published Gertrude of lY^'orning, a narrative of Indian life written 
in the Spenserian stanza. Though a more mature work, this 
has less interest than The Pleasures of Hope, and has no |«ssage 
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SO striking as that referring to Poland in the latter poem. The 
following lines are an example of the style : — 

The mute Oneyd& took 
His cftlamet ' of peace and cup of joy ; 

As monuRienUl bronze unchanged his look : 

A soul that pity touched, but never shook ; 

Trained from his (ree^rocked cradle to his bier, 

The fierce extreme of good and ill to brook 
Impassive— fearing but the shame of fear— 

A stoic of the woods— a man without a tear. 

Campbell also published Specimens from the British Potts ^ to 
which he contributed able and suggestive criticisms. Other works 
followed : Tkeodrie (1824), and The Pilgrim of GUtuoe (1842), 
poems which added nothing to his reputation ; the romantic 
poetry of Scott and Byron had created a taste that rejected the 
formal and insipid poetry of the decadent eighteenth-century 
school. In 1827 Campbell was elected Lord Rector of Glasgow 
University, being chosen in preference to Sir Walter Scott ; and 
the rare honour of re-election was shown him in the two follow- 
ing years. He died in Boulogne (1844) and was buried In 
Westminster Abbey, his funeral being attended by a number of 
Polish nobles, one of whom poured on his coffin earth taken 
from the grave of Kosciusko. 

Campbell’s lyric poems are, notwithstanding some defects, among 
the noblest and most spirited in the language. In the use of 
metaphors and striking illustrations he was usually singularly happy. 
The reader’s sensibility to any defect is lost in the marlial ring 
and trumpet sound of his battle-pieces \ and in these war lyrics 
Campbell has no serious rival among English poets. The following 
stanzas are from one of his less known lyrics : — 

Men of England 1 who inherit 

Rights that eo«i your sires their blood \ 

Men whose ucKlegeneraie spirit 

lias been proved on land and flood. 

• • • « 

Yours are Hampden’s, Russell’s glory, 

Sidney’s matchless shade is yours, — 

Martyrs in heroic story, 

Worth a hundred Agincourts ! 


* A kind of pipe used by the North American Indians. 
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We’re the sons of sires that baffled 
Crown’d and mitred tyranny 
They defied ihe held and scaffold 
For their birthrights— so will we 1 

26. James Hogg (1770—1835) is, like Burns, another remarkable 
instance of poetic genius ripening among the Scottish peasantry. 
He was born in the parish of Ettrick in Selkirkshire, and became 
known as the ** Ettrick Shepherd,*’ and sat as such in Wilson’s 
Nixtes Ambrosianae (see p. 487). As a child he learned to read, 
and no more ; but his mother fed his fancy with folk-talcs ; as he 
grew up, he taught himself a good deal, and he was, too, a keen 
and constant observer of nature. While in Edinburgh in i8or, 
selling his master's sheep, he published a volume of poems; but 
the book was not a success. Hogg was a great collector of Scottish 
tales and ballads, and he helped Sir Walter Scott in collecting 
material for the Border Minstrelsy. In succeeding years he tried 
various farming and literary ventures with small success ; but in 
18:3 appeared his best work, The Queen's IVaJte. It is a series 
of ballads and talcs, connected by a thread of narrative, and supposed 
to be sung by Scottish bards who are brought together at Holyrood ^ 
to a royal wake. A number of works followed in rapid succession, 
and Hogg became a well-known figure in the literary circles of 
Edinburgh, a contributor to Blackwood and a friend of Scott. 
He was a poet of fancy and imagination, with great fertility, and 
a freshness and wildness of note that sprang from direct contact 
with nature. “Kilmeny,” a part of The Queen's fVahe, is, as 
Matthew Arnold said, ** drenched in magic." The following lines 
arc taken from it:*— 

Bonny Kilmcny gacd up (Iw glen ; 

Hut it wx^na to meet Duneira's men. . . . 

When many a day had come and fied, 

When grief grew calm, and ho|)c wa$ dca<l, 

\Vheii mass for Kilmcny’s soul had been sung, 

When the beadsman ^ had prayed and Ihc dcad'bell rung , . . 

Late, laic, in the gloaminV Kilmcny came home. 

' An abbey and ancient royal palace of Scollaml. situated in Edinburgb, 
Formerly in Scotland .*i public alm$-man ; one who received alms from the 
King, and was expected in return to pray for Ihc King's welfare, and that of 
his |)eoj)Ic. See Introduction to Scott's 
■ twilight 
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27. AUaa Cnmiingham (1784— 1842) was bom in Dumfries-shire, 
the son of a gardener, who afterwards became a land steward. 
As a boy he was for a lime apprenticed to his uncle, a mason 
and builder; but he subsequently went to London and began to 
work for newspapers. He became clerk of the works to Chantrey, 
the famous sculptor, but found time to pursue his literary tastes, 
and wrote a large number of poems in the style of the old Scots 
ballads, thoroughly national and original. He was also a voluminous 
prose writer, and published among novels and other works The 
Lives of Rmineni British Painters^ Sculptors ^ and Architects in 
six volumes. He also published the collected works of Burns, 
and a biography of the poet. In such songs as the following 
Cunningham is thoroughly Scottish in style and feeling 

Red row9 ' the Niih *tween bank and brae ’ 

Mirk ‘ is the night and rainie 0 , 

Though heaven and earth ahould mix in itorm, 
rit gang to see my Nanie O; 

My Nanie O. my Nanie O; 

My kic»d and winsome Nanie O, 

She holds my heart in loves dear bands, 

And none ean do’l but Nanie 0 « 

In the stirring verses of A wet sheet and a flowing sea,” he 
has made an excellent contribution to British sea songs ; while in 
the following extract from an exiled Jacobite's lament, the poet 
strikes a note of tenderest pathos;^ 

When (he flower is i’ the bud and the leaf is on (he tree, 

The larks shall sing me hame in my ain counlrie. 

Hame, hame, hame, hame fain wad I be, 

O ! hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie. 

• ••••« 

The great are now gane, a' wha ventured to save, 

The new grass is springing on (he top of (heir grave ; 

But the sun ihro' the mirk blinks blythe in my ee. 

“I'll shine on yc yet in yerc ain countcie.*' 

Hame, hame, hame, hame tain wad I be, 

Hame, hame, hame, to my .*iin countrle ! 

2S. A number of minor poets, many of whom were celebrated in their own 
time, claim mention in any notice of (his period. William Lisle Bewles 
— 1850) is now known only for his SoumtSy which stimulated 
Coleridge's poetic genui«. Oeo^e Canning {1770—1827), the celebrated 


* rolls. 


^ hill 


* dark. 
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slatesman, was a brilliant contributor I© The Aitii-y<uohtn Review, his 

. Needy Knife-Grinder is still remembered. James Itontgemery (1771 1854) 

was a prolific writer, and among hb works noted in his own day were The 
West Indies, Greenland, and The Petiean Island. He must not be con* 
founded with Bebert Montgomery, now only remembered by Macau I ay *s 
slashing essay on his poems in The Edinburgh Review. Hobert Tasnabill 
(* 774 ^*^ JO) b among the best of the minor lyric poets of Scotland. His 
Braes d Balquilher, Gloatny Winters new Awa\ The Braes d CUniffer^ 
and The Flasver ef Dumblane are well known. Jamei Smith (J775— 
iSj 9 ) his brother, Horace Smith (1779— 1S49), were noted for 
their Rejected Addresses, among the very best parodies in English ; in 
these they brilliantly imitated the leading poets of the day— Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Southey, Byron, Scott, Moore, and others. The Address to a 
Mummy, by Horace Smith, js a well-known poem, written in a sc mi-serious 
vein. Bryan Procter Waller (jyS;— 1874), belter known as "Barry 
Cornwall," was a noted verse writer of ihe *' Cockney School." and is now 

only remembered by some of his songs. Sir Anbray Hast Bo Tere (1788 

1846), an Irishman of A<lare. co. Limerick, was a friend of Wordsworth, 
and is noted for his dramatic poem Julian the Ajos/ate, and his drama 
Mary Tudor, his finest work. Cbarlai Wolfe (1791*1893), also an Irish* 
man, is noted for his splendid poem, The Burial of Sir John Moore. 

Pollela Eemaaa (1793 — 1835) is an example of a very marked decline in 
popular estimation. She was a voluminous verse writer, chiefiy of the mild 
domestic kind. She has a certain grace and ease, but her work lacks 
passion and power, and, as Scott well said, her poetry has " too many 
flowers for the fruit.” 

Bartley CoUrldgo ( 1 796 — 1849), eldest son of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
was a Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, but drifted thiough life trying 
various literary and other ventures. In poetry he was a disciple of 
Wordsworth, and has 1 >ccn called "The Laureate of Childhooil." Ills lives 
0/ the Northern Worthies is a notable contribution to bjograj>hlcal literature. 
Hartley Coleridge was buried close to the body of Wordsworth in (irasmere 
churchyard. "And,” says Ptofesw Dowden, "hard by a stream goes 
murmuring to the lake. As a mountain rivulet to a mountain lake, so is 
Hartley Coleridge's poetry to that of Wordsworth : and (he slre.'vm h.is 
a melodious life and a freshness of its own." The following stansa of a 
song is an example of his fresh and delicate work x— 

She is not fair lo outward view 
As many maidens be ; 

Jlcr loveliness 1 never knew 
Until she smiled on me. 

O then I s.*iw her eye was bright, 

A well of love, a sprirtg of light. 


3 * 



CHAPTER XXm. 


THE NEW ESSAYISTS. 

I. The Eeyiews : The Edinbargh. — The work of the new 
essayists is intimately connected with the establishment of the 
great periodical reviews, The Edinburgh^ The Quarterly ^ and others. 
The essayists of the Augustan Age had given birth to the germ 
of these periodicals in The Spectator and Tatler\ but the channel 
which their activities had found in political and social sketches 
had soon been occupied — in one direction by the political 
pamphlet, to be succeeded by the daily newspaper \ in another by 
the works of the great novelists and their successors. On the 
other hand, the growth of a new literature and the extension of the 
area of the reading public had increased the demand for literary 
criticism ; while the spread of information had multiplied the 
class iitted to dischaige this function. The first to take advantage 
of the new state of things was a young Scotch printer and pub* 
lisher named Constable. He established in 1802 The Edinburgh 
Review^ a publication destined to exercise enormous influence on 
the literature of the nineteenth century. Constable attracted to 
himself a band of able writers headed by Francis (afterwards Lord) 
Jeffrey, Henry (afterwards Lord) Brougham, Sydney Smith, and 
others, who speedily assured the recognition of the new venture 
as a great power in literature. 

*'The effect," Lord Cockborn, ** was electrical. It is impossible 
for those who did not live at the time and in the heart of the scene to 
feel, or almost to understand, the impression made by the new luminary, 
or the anxiety with which its motions were observed. . . . The learning 
of (he new journal, its talent, its spirit, its writing, and its independence, 
were all new ; and the surprise was increased by a work so full of public 
life springing up suddenly in a (then) remote part of the kingdom.*’ 
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.. ne Chief Writer«.-The leading spirit of the review 
was Francis Jeffrey (,773-1850). An ardent temperament and 
restless mind were housed in a puny and insignificant frame • 
brilliant in style, fearless in expression, but too severe and scathing 
tn his opinions, he was oAen mistaken in his estimate of new 
writers, being especially prone to political prejudice; but on 

the whole Jeffrey showed considerable soundness of literary 
judgment. 


Soulhey, indeed, alstme,! end hurt l.y ihe onslaught on Wordsworth 
and the Lake School, aays, Of Judge Jeffrey of Tkt Bdmb„r,h RnUw 
I must ever Ihink and speak as of a bad poliiician. a worse moralist, and 

* cr«ic in nmuers of Usie equally incompeient *nd uman.” On the other 
haml, the misanihropic Carlyle, in telling of his first interview with the 

Arch-crilic, declares J “ My feeling with him was that ofunembarrassment x 

* rewnable» veracious little man. 1 could perceive, with whom any truth 
one feU good to utter would have a fair chance." 


A very differein type of man was Sydney Smith (177J— 

An erudite Oxford clei^yman. caustic In his judgments on occasions* 
but genial in his disposition and witty in his conversation, lie Is 
described by Macaulay as "the greatest master of ridicule that has 
appeared among us since Swift.” Smiih was the consistent upholder 
of anonymity in criticism, but, as a set-off, has had more jokes 
and humorous anecdotes fathered on him than even the great 
Dean himself, This able and trenchant wriior deserves a place in 
any history of English literature, not only as one of the founders 
of Thf £dinl>ur^h Aevitw, but for the wit and humour of his 
own writings. He was born at Woodford, in Essex, the son 
of an eccentric gentleman, who managed to wreck his own 
fortune and yet to give his sons a IJIxTal education. Sydney 
Smith, after gaining a fellowship at New College, Oxford, took 
orders, and obtained a small curacy in the middle of Salisbury 
Plain. In the year 1802 he met Jeffrey, Brougham, and some 
other young men of lilxral views, and they resolved on founding 
a new review, and I'/te EdhiOHrf^k was the important result of 
their resolution ; the first mimlicr. Smith tells us, was edited by 
him. He went to London in 1804. where he became a well-known 
figure in society; and in 1831, his friends the Whigs being now 
Jn power, he was made Canon of St. Paul’s. He wrote a large 
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number of essays and lectures on moral philosophy; but his 
best, or at least his best known, work is Peter Pfymleys Letters^ 
the subject of which was Catholic Emancipation. The book had 
an immense sale ; twenty-one editions were issued, and not since 
the days of Swift had the British public been able to read arguments 
of such force combined with irony so trenchant. The freedom, 
independence, and geniality of his character were reflected in his 
writings. His wit was the vehicle of strong common sense : the wit 
illumined the common sense, the common sense gave strength to 
the wit ; and the indivisible combination was the strongest political 
force in the early part of the nineteenth century. Smith’s sentences 
are generally short ; and his English is always clear and simple. 

The third member of this literary confederacy was Henry 
Brougham (1779 — 1868), a young Scotch advocate of boisterous 
spirits and wide reading, who contributed to The Peview numerous 
articles, mainly on scientific and economic subjects ; but his 
reviews were often both superficial and unjust, and he was 
singularly jealous of other contributors. He became, however, a 
leading writer for the English Whig press, and entered Parliament 
in t8io as member for Camelford, rose to be Lord Chancellor, 
and was created Baron Brougham and Vaux. He was a voluminous 
writer on politics, popular philosophy, and biography ; but is 
best known through his efforts for the abolition of slavery and 
for his advocacy of the cause of the unfortunate Queen Caroline, 
wife of George IV. 

3. The Quarterly Review. — The unsparing criticisms of The 
Edinburgh Review ^ and its undisguised political bias, soon created 
a strong party of men of letters and statesmen keenly antagonistic 
to its views, who eagerly desired to launch some venture to counter- 
act its influence and dispute the literary dictatorship which The 
Edinburgh seemed in a fair way to establish. So early as 1807 
John Murray, already well known as an enterprising publisher, 
wrote on this subject to George Canning, a rising Tory statesman, 
who had been one of the founders, in 1797, of the short-lived 
Anti-Jacobin Review. In this letter he proposes the starting of an 
opposition journal, which, however, he admits to be a hopeless task 
without the active co-operation of members of the Ministry, This 
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led to the introduction to John Murray of William GiiTord, who 
had been editor for Canning of The Anfi-Jacobin. But the high- 
handed injudiciousness of Jeffrey and his contributors was now to 
supply from their own ranks the rnost effective ally that the new 
journal could hope to secure. Walter Scott had been an early 
and regular contributor to the pages of The Edinburgh^ but an 
unjust and unfriendly review of Marpniony followed by an article 
which offended all his most cherished political convictions, com- 
pletely alienated that powerful partisan, who threw himself wholly, 
with characteristic vigour and good sense, into the project of 
instituting a review in London ... on a plan as liberal as 
that of The Edinburgh^ its literature as well supported, and its 
principles English and constitutional.” Under these favourable 
auspices The Quarterly Revitto was launched in February, 1809, 
under the editorship of Gilford. 

William Gifford (1757—1826), the chief figure on the staff of 
the new Quarterly^ was born of very poor parents at Ashburton, 
in Devonshire. Puny and slightly deformed through an accident 
in childhood, and early left an orphan, he was treated with cruel 
neglect by an unsympathetic guardian, who sent him as a ship-boy 
on a coasting vessel, and afterwards apprenticed him to a shoe- 
maker. It was only in his twentieth year that by the kindness of 
a country surgeon Gifford’s education really began, but in two 
years’ time he had obtained a Bible clerkship at Exeter College, 
Oxford. Here he studied Greek, Latin, French, and Spanish, 
and translated the Satires of JuvenaU In the year 1794 he 
published The Baviad and The MadUttd^ satires in imitation of 
Persius,* in which he attacked what was known as the “Della 
Cruscan^ School” of poetry, the leaders of which were Mrs. Piosai 

* Decimus Junius Ju^^cnalis, ihv notable of Latin satirists, who 8ourishc<l 
under Trajan, r'/V.o 100 a.d. 

* Daviad^w\\ M<k<vi<ui liavius and Maevius, two Latin |>utits satirised by 

' Aulus Persiu^ Fbccus, a Laliii satirist, born 34 a. 11., died 62 A.n. 

' Accademia della Crusca. An academy founded at Florence in 1582 with 
the object of iiurifyinj' the Italian bnyuoge. 'ITic nvvf “ Della Ctuvcaii School” 
originally met in Florence alwul 1785; Kobeil Merry assumed the pseudonym 
of “ Delia Crusca,” Mr>. Hannah Cowley that of ** .Vnru M.iillda”— a Mjbricjuyl 
which has becoiuv a synomym for namby*|>amhy vttiv and sentimental fjciiojL 
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(once Mrs. Thrale, the friend of Dr. Johnson), Hannah Cowley, 
Berlie Greathead, and Robert Merry. In 1797 Gifford became 
editor of Thi Anti-Jacobin^ and In 1809 assumed the editorship 
of The Quarterly^ which post he held for fifteen years, only 
resigning it through increasing ill-health In 1824. In 1826 he 
died ; and, on the application of his friends, was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, under the monuments of Camden and Garrick. 

Another of the contributors who added much to tl)e success of 
The Quarterly was Geoi^e Ellis {1745—1815). The son of a 
West Indian planter, he early engaged in literature, and filled 
some minor diplomatic posts on the Continent He published in 
1 790 Specimens of Early English Poetry, which went through six 
editions, and in 1805 he followed it up by Specimens of Early 
English Romances. On The Quarterly he acted as intermediary 
between the editor and Canning, and wrote many articles himself, 
including reviews of the principal poems of Byron and of Sir 
Waller Scott. 

4. Blackwood*s Magazine.— The year 1817 saw the establish* 
ment of yet another periodical, a monthly magazine started under 
the title of The Edinburgh ; but that was soon after changed by 
its publisher, and the periodical received the well-known name of 
Blackwood's Afogatine. The seventh number contained a savage 
attack on Coleridge, and an e<|ually vigorous onslaught by Lockhart 
on what, in the person of Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, and others, came 
to be known as the Cockney School.’* In it also appeared the 
extraordinary and somewhat libellous production called A Trans- 
lation from an Ancient Chaldee Manuscript. This, while adopting 
the language of the Bible, and professing to be a recently discovered 
Eastern manuscript, satirised Jeffrey and all that was best known 
in Edinburgh Whig circles, and described its own contributors 
in metaphorical language, often none too complimentary. For 
instance, the then little known J. G. Lockhart appears therein as 
** the scorpion from a far country, which delighteth to sting the 
faces of men ” ; the publisher himself was referred to as one 
W'hose name “ w'as, as it had been, the colour of ebony f which 
long gave the title of “Old Ebony” to the journal. This remark- 
able article was almost entirely drafted by James Hogg, but the 
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leading spirit in the new publication was John Wilson (1785 — 1854), 
best known under his nom-dt^plume of “ Christopher North,” who 
remained a notable contributor to its pages for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Born at Paisley, the son of a wealthy manufacturer, and 
educated at Glasgow and at Magdalen College, Oxford, where he 
carried off the Newdigate Prise for English poetry, he conceived 
a warm admiration for Wordsworth and the Lake School.” 
Desirous to cultivate an intimacy with Wordsworth, he accordingly 
settled at Elleray, on Lake Windermere ; but having lost the whole 
of his patrimony, he removed to Edinburgh in 18x5, where he 
was called to the Scottish Bar, and received with open arms by 
the cultured society of the city. Christopher North had a striking 
personal appearance, and the Chaldee Manuscript^ in the writing 
of which he bore no small part, alludes to him as ** the beautiful 
leopard from the valley of the palm*trces ” (In allusion to his first 
poem, The IsU of Pal ms ^ x8ia), ** whose going forth was comely as 
the greyhound.” His best known articles are the Noetes Ambrch 
sianae^ a series of imaginary dialogues in a tavern held between 
the author, “Morgan O'Dogherty” (Dr. Maginn), the “ Ettrick 
Shepherd” (James H^g), and other boon companions, the rollick- 
ing fun of which jars somewhat on the taste of a more decorous 
age, while the wealth of personal allusions to characters now 
unknown, save by the notes of the commentator, acts as a deterrent 
to the average reader of 10- day. He also wrote Lights and 
Shado^vs of Scottish Life and The Trials of Margaret Ltndsay. 
Wilson was appointed Professor of Moral Philosophy In the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in 1820, and continued one of the most 
remarkable figures of Edinburgh society till his death in 1854. 

Of the other writers who founded the reputation oi JSlachwotxfs, 
the next in order of importance to Christopher North is John 
Qihson Lockhart (1791 — 1854). The future son-in-law and bio- 
grapher of Sir Walter Scott was the son of a I^anarkshire minister, 
and, like Wilson, was educated ai Glasgow and Oxford. On 
leaving the University Lockhart became an advocate at Edinburgh, 
where he made the acquaintance of John Wilson, and the tw'O 
were amongst the first contributors to Biacktoood. His earliest 
notable publication was the novel Valerius (1821), one of the most 
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successful of the many tales of the life of the early Christians in 
Rome; this was followed up in 1822 by the powerful and tragic 
work called Adam Blair. After a short interval from Gifford’s 
resignation, Lockhart accepted the editorship of Tkt Quarterly^ at 
a salary of ;£i,ooo a year, with payment for any articles which he 
might himself contribute. In this post his undoubted literary taste 
and discernment were of the greatest value, and he continued to 
edit the Review till his death in 1854 — a period of twenty 'eight 
years. In 1822 he published a Life of Napoleon^ which formed the 
first work in the series of Murray’s ** Family Library ” ; and in 1837-8 
appeared his Life of Scotty “ one of the best biographies,” says 
the late Dr. Smiles, ** in the whole range of English literature,” 
*’and,” he adds, ** perhaps never was a more faithful memorial 
erected, in the shape of a book, to the beauty, goodness, and 
faithfulness of a noble literary character.” 

5. Fraser's Magazine. — The name of William Magiim (1793-^ 
1842) has already been mentioned in connection with the JVoe/es 
Ambrosianae \ but he is best known as the founder, in 1830, of 
Eraser's Magazine ^ named from his friend Hugh Fraser — not, as 
is often supposed, from the publisher James Fraser. Maginn was 
a typical specimen of the Irish man of letters, and is supposed 
to have been the original of Thackeray's Captain Shandon ; and 
though not the editor of the new magazine, was nevertheless 
its moving spirit. Some of his countrymen rallied round him, 
notably Thomas Crofton Croker (1798 — 1854), author of Fairy 
Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireiand^ and Francis 
Mahcny (1804 — 1866), better known as ^‘Father Prout,” the 
author of the ReiiqueSi full of learned fooling which delighted the 
readers of his own day, and may still be read with pleasure. 
Carlyle, Thackeray, Coleridge, and Southey were also amongst the 
contributors to Fraser's Magazine. 

6. William Godwin (1756 — 1836). — We have seen bow Lockhart 
had delivered in an early number of Blaekwood an onslaught on 
what he termed the Cockney School," thereby characterising 
a little group of writers, so far aptly designated in that they were 
all unpretentious dwellers in London, but one which was by no means 
deserving of the scorn implied in the epithet. The first, though 
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not the greatest of these, is William Godwin, who was born 
at Wisbech, in Cambridgeshire, the son of a dissenting minister. 
In his twenty-third year he obtained pastoral charge of a congre- 
gation, whom he left owing to a difference of opinion on a 
question of Church discipline. Godwin was totally unfitted to 
have charge of any congregation, for he had already imbibed 
atheistical ideas, and in 1788 he came to London to adopt the 
career of a man of letters and writer for the reviews. Here he 
made the acquaintance of John Wolcot (173S— 1819), better known 
as “ Peter Pindar,” who had exchanged the profession of medicine 
for the Church, which he again deserted for his original calling, 
adding to it that of a writer of political lampoons, wherein the 
reigning monarch, George III., was successfully caricatured. Godwin 
soon found more congenial companions in Ritson, the editor of 
early songs and ballads, William Hazlitt, and Leigh Hunt. 
To this circle the French Revolution was the dawn of infinite 
promise, and they formed themselves into a Revolutionary Club, 
which corresponded with the French leaders, but took no steps 
to emulate their actions. Some of the members were, however, 
indicted for high treason, though Godwin w.is not included 
amongst them. He was quietly engaged on the preparation of 
a work which he hoped would revolutionise society, politically 
and socially, and which he issued in 1793 under the title of Aft 
inquiry <oncerHing Justice. The following year he 

published the novel by which he is best known, TAe Adxfeufures 
0/ Caleb Williams^ a powerful but painful tale of a hidden crime, 
its discovery by one under bonds of gratitude to its jwrpetrator, 
and the persecution of the innocent possessor of the secret by his 
guilty benefactor. The sentiment is strained and unnatural in 
the highest degree ; and the object of the novel seems to be 
the denunciation of lug.il punishments for crime, as calculated to 
act less as deterrents from, than as inducements to, ihe com- 
mission of further misdeeds, in order to escape the consequences 
of a first offence. Godwin wrote other novels which are now 
practically forgotten. In 1797 he married Mary Wollstonecraft, 
author of the VindUatioH of the Jfights tj/ H omen, and their 
daughter, Mary Godwin, married Percy Bysshe Shelley. Godwin 
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died in 1836, having held, strangely enough, for some years before 
his death a sinecure office under Government. 

7. A much greater name in literature is that of Charles Lamb 
^1775— ,1834). Youngest of seven children, of whom two alone 
then survived, Charles was born in 1775 in Crown Office Row, 
within the precincts of the Temple, and seems to have imbibed 
in his early childhood the peaceful and scholarly tone of his 
surroundings. His father was a barrister's clerk, and is com- 
memorated in the essay on the Old Binclurs of tlu Inner Temple 
under the name of “ Love).” In 1782 Charles procured a pre- 
sentation to Christ’s Hospital, where he became the friend of 
Coleridge, of whom he has given us some interesting reminis- 
cences, with many personal autobiographical details of his school 
life. Coleridge, as usual with those with whom he came in 
contact, exercised a powerful influence on his young schoolfellow, 
in moulding his taste in literature and fostering his aspirations 
to become a man of letters. In his fifteenth year Lamb was 
removed from Christ’s Hospital, to take up a clerkship in the 
South Sea House, from which he was promoted, three years later, 
to a post in the accountant’s office of the East India Company. 
In September, 1796, occurred the great tragedy in the life of the 
family. Mary Lamb, ten years the senior of Charles, in a fit of 
sudden insanity stabbed her invalid mother to the heart with 
a table-knife, and severely wounded the childish old man her 
father. In this crisis Lamb acted with noble generosity. He 
determined to devote one-third of their income a year) to 

his sister’s maintenance in a private asylum, so as to avert the 
necessity of her being committed to Bedlam.^ His father soon 
passed away, and Lamb was enabled to arrange for his sister’s 
returning to live with him, he becoming responsible for her safe 
custody ; and though successive attacks obliged her from time 
to time to return to the asylum, she continued, in her lucid 
intervals, to reside with her devoted brother until his death, 
surviving him by thirteen years. 

* Bedlam is z corruption of Bethlehem. The hospital of St. Mary of 
Bethlehem at Bishop^;at« was originally founded in 1247 as a priory, and used 
as a lunatic asylum since 1472 , it was transferred to Lambeth in 185^* 
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8. His Literary Career. — Early in 1796 Lamb made his earliest 
appearance in print by furnishing four sonnets to Coleridge’s first 
volume of poems, published by Cottle of Bristol ; and he made 
a further contribution of poems to the second edition of Coleridge’s 
volume, which appeared in 1797. Next year Lamb published Rosa^ 
Mund Grayy a prose tale, or “miniature romance” as it was called, 
of inflated style and improbable construction, which nevertheless 
afterwards obtained the warm approbation of Shelley. In 1800 
Lamb and his sister moved to rooms in Mitre Court Buildings, 
and he thus again became a dweller in the Temple, within whose 
precincts he remained nearly eighteen years. He now commenced 
a humble connection with journalism, furnishing to Tht Morning 
Post and other newspapers amusing paragraphs, at the rate of 
about a penny a line. These labours did not preclude the idea 
of more ambitious efforts, and already in 1799 he had written, 
in blank verse, his drama of John tVoodvily which was refused at 
Drury Lane. In 1806 he produced the farce entitled Mr. H.y 
which was accepted by the management of Drury Lane, but em- 
phatically rejected at its hrst performance by the audience. Lamb 
himself, it is said, leading the hisses. He was now, however, to 
find more congenial work in assisting i^lary Lamb with the TtiUs 
from Shakesptarey which reached a second edition the year after 
their publication, and speedily l)ecame a classic. Of these Charles 
contributed Maclwth, Othello, King Lear, and Hamlet. Their 
success induced Lamb to produce a version of the Odyss<y suitable 
for children, and the result. The Aih'tnfurts of U/ysses, founded 
on Chapman’s translation of Homer (see p. 166), was eminently 
satisfactory. This again led to l^mbs very important contribution 
to nine tee nth -century literature — the Sf*e<iiH(HS of English Dramatic 
Poets contemporary with Shakespeare^ a task whiclj he loved, and 
one for which no man was better fitted, steeped as he was in the 
work of the Eliiabcihan dramatists. It should l>e remembered that 
in 1808, wlien the Specimens ap|>carcd. Coleridge h.id not Ircgun 
his Lectures, and HaJitt’s Esuiys were still things of the future, 
and that no such criticism as lamb’s commentary, modestly re- 
ferred to by him as “notes,*’ had at that time iKen given to the 
public. The revival of the study of the old dramatists, with all 
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its far-reaching effects on the literature of the last century, is 
thus directly attributable to the influence and genius of Charles 
Lamb. 

9. The Essays of Elia. — But Lamb was yet to find the fittest 
field for the exercise of those powers for which his previous efforts 
had been but the training. In 1S20 appeared yet another monthly 
journal with the title, taken from an earlier periodical, of The London 
Magazine. Its object was to be largely critical^ its staff of con* 
tributors contained many brilliant names, from Keats to Carlyle ; 
but It was not a financial success. In one of its early numbers, 
however, appeared Recollections of the South Sea House. This 
was given over the signature of ** Elia," a name borrowed by Lamb 
from an Italian fellow clerk of thirty years back, and it Is the 
first of the immortal Essays of Elia. For over two years scarcely 
a month passed without the appearance in The London Magazine 
of one of these essays, for which the author drew largely on his 
personal experiences and acquaintances, though they also include 
such jeux d'esprit Dissertation on Roast Pork and the essay 

on Grace before Meat. He was released, in 1825, from “the dry 
drudgery of the desk’s dead wood," as he alliteratively terms his 
office work, with a pension, handsome under the circumstances, 
of ;£45 o a year. For the last eight years of his life Lamb 
accomplished little, except a series of essays entitled Popular 
Fallacies. His sister’s illnesses grew more frequent and of longer 
duration ; death had removed many of his old friends \ and the 
decease of Coleridge in the summer of 1834 seems to have 
proved a final blow. It is on record that in conversation he 
would suddenly exclaim, “Coleridge is dead!" On December 
27th he passed away, murmuring the names of his many friends, 
and “ without a isingle foe.” No epitaph could be fitter for him 
than the lines written by the Rev. Henry F. Cary {177a — 1844)» 
the translator of Dante, who had had returned by Lamb, shortly 
before his death, a volume with the leaf turned down at the account 
of Sir Philip Sidney : — 

So should ii be, mj gentle friend ; 

Thy leaf last dosed at Sidney’s end. 

Thou loo, like Sidney, would 'st have given 

The water, ihirstiog and near heaven ; 
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Nfiy, were ii wine to ihe brim, 

Tlioii ha<)'$t looketl hnnl, biii given, like him. 

• •*••• 

*Tis done; and thou hn«( joined a crew, 

Tn whom thy soul was justly due; 

And yet I think, where’er thou he, 

They’ll scarcely Jove thee more than we. 

10 . Hi8 Work, — The humour of Charles Lamb was unique in 
English literature, as it was also in English society. It is delicate, 
subtle, refined, with a quaint fancy and a persona) note that varies 
momentarily from tender pathos to rippling merriment. In his 
Essays he is an egotist, but “an egotist, “ says Canon Ainger, 
“without a touch of vanity or self-assertion, without a grain of 
envy or ilUnature." I^mb*s fame, moreover, rests upon the fine- 
ness and subtlety of his criticism, criticism which in his hands rises 
to the dignity of a fine art. There are few things in literature so 
noble, or so profound, as his analyses of the characters of Hamlet 
and Lear In the famous essay on Sftakes/^are's Tragedies. He is 
as delicate and refined In his poetry as in his prose. His “ nose 
gay of verse may be held by the small hand of a maiden, and 
there Is not In it one flaunting, gallant flower,'' says Professor 
Dowden. His poems, such as Tite 0/d Familiar /<rr.r, like his 
essays, show his gentle heart, his sweet and subtle humour, his 
perfect humanhy, and his fine courtesy. The following lines are 
an example of his verses:^ 

llR&TEk. 

When nuidvns such as Ifc-acr rlie, 

Thfb ]>lacc wv may mH well '•U|>|>l), 

Though ye n ihoii'^iiMl liy 

Willi vain viuieavuur. 

A in on I h or b.iih slu* Itevn dead, 

Vri cannrit I l»y force Iw Id 
To think U|w>n llic wormy bed. 

And her (of’eihcr. 

My s|triglMly JivighlKwr, ]*«4ic Ih’Ioc^ 

'I'o lint unknown amt silent &hor<% 

Shall we noi ii>eel. tu hereudor*. 

Some summer morning, 

When from lliy cheerful eje .1 j.iy 
Hath struck a bliss u|>on ihe «lay — 

A bliss ih.it woukl not go aw.iy, 

« wee* f ‘10 warn I ng ? 
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To select from the Essays Elia is almost an impossible 
task» for not one of them can be said to be typical of Lamb, 
and yet in another sense all are typical. As the essayist’s mood 
varied continually, so also did his style; “his manner/* says 
Canon Ainger, “is seldom in two essays quite the same.” 
Therefore it is that each essay is in Its own way inimitable ; 
each is a jewel of Its kind with its proper place and value in 
the chaplet of prose. In Mrs, Battle's Opinions on Whist^ the 
Dissertation on Roast Pork^ and the essay on Grace before Mcat^ 
already alluded to, as also in the essays on The Superannuated 
Man and Imperfect Sympathies (which begins “ I have been trying 
all my life to like Scotchmen and am obliged to desist from the 
experiment in despair "), will be found a fair representation of 
Lamb’s style, and of his delicate and subtle humour. The following 
passage, from the essay on Mackery End in Hertfordshire^ is of 
interest as containing a portrait of his sister (under the disguised 
name of Bridget Elia) : — 

I touch upon the foibles of my kins worn tan with a gentle haixh for 
Bridget does not like to be told of her faults. She hath an awkward trick 
(to say no worse of U) of reading ict company : a( vhich time she wlU answer 
yes or tia to a <iu«sik)n, without fully understanding its purport^ which is 
provoking, and Uerog-itory in the highest degree to the dignity of the putter 
of the said question. Her presence of mind is equal to the most pressing 
trials of life, but will sometimes desert her upon trilling occasions. When 
the purpose requires it, and is a thing of moment, she can speak to It greatly J 
but in matters which are ctot stuff of the conscience, she hath been known 
sometimes to let slip a word less seasonably. 

Her c<lucaiiun in youth was not much attended to *, ami she happily missed 
all that train of female garniture which po'sclh by the name of accomplish meuls. 
She was tumbled early, by accident or design, into a spacious closet of good 
old English reading, without much selection or prohibition, and browsed at 
will upon that fair and wholesome pasturage. Had 1 twenty girls, they 
should lie brought up exactly in this fashion. 1 know not whether their 
chance in wedlock might not be diminished by it, but I can answer for it that 
it makes (if the worst come to the >«‘orst) most incomparable old maids. 

William Hazlitt (1778 — 1830), one of the most eminent 
critics and essayists of his age, was born at Maidstone, the son of a 
Unitarian minister of Irish extraction. His father settled at Wem, 
in Shropshire ; and William was educated there, partly at a neigh- 
bouring school, but chiefly at home. In the year 179^1 when 
Hazlitt was twenty, he met Coleridge, who took him over , to 
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Alfoxden, near Nether Stowey, and introduced him to Words- 
worth. In iSoS Hajlitt married a Miss Stoddart^ and three years 
later he removed to London to follow a literary career. Here he 
made the acquaintance — an acquaintance which quickly ripened into 
friendship — of Charles l^mb. The gentle-hearted humorist had 
a great liking and real admiration for Hazlitt, but would have 
been gLid to see in him ** something of a better temper and a 
smoother head of hair.” For many years Hazlitt contributed to 
T^e Rdinburgk Revi^^ ^^d in 1817 he published his Characters 
of Shakespeare's Plays. These were really discourses on life and 
human nature^ written with an honest enthusiasm and an over- 
sowing ardour. Next year he gave a course of lectures on the 
English poets, which he afterwards brought out in book form. 
His Lectures on the RngHsh Comic Writers were delivered and 
published the year after. One of his most important works, 
Lectures on the Dramatic Literature of the Age of Eliiabetk, 
appeared in 1S21. At this time he also produced two volumes 
of Table Talk\ or^ Original Essays. These essays contain 
a great deal of vigorous thinking, eloquent writing, and pleasant 
reminiscences of his earlier days Hazlitt was fiercely attacked 
by Blackwood and other Tory journals; but fifteen years later 
Professor Wilson (Christopher North) made amends In ihe words, 
''The animosities are mortal; the humanities live for ever.” In 
J826 appeared his Opinions on Books, Men, and Things, which 
consists of essays on a laige variety of subjects written in Hazlitt's 
brightest and most attractive manner. His largest, hut by no 
means his greatest work, is his Life of Napoleon Buonaparte 
{1828-30). Owing to the failure of the firm which commissioned 
him, he did not receive any {)ayment (he had l>een promised 
;^^5oo) for this laborious and able piece of work. He died in 
1850 crushed down by pecuniary anxieties, bad health, and troubles 
of many kinds ; but with his old friend Charles Lamb beside him, 
stormy and difficult as his existence had been, the last words lie 
uttered were, “ Well, I have had a happy life.” 

Hazlitt was a great journalist, essayist, and a -souml critic of 
literature ; he understood art, ami wrote cle.irly .'ind sensibly about it. 
To a keen perception of every kind of beauty he united a critical 
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judgment almost unerring (except when disturbed by violent temper 
or acrimonious prejudice), and a wealth of language, well main- 
tained by the constant reading of the best and most vigorous 
literature. Epigram, and even paradox, is frequent in his pages. 
But what marks him out from the army of good writers is the 
immense joy and delight he put in his work. “Here, says Louis 
Stevenson, “is Haalitt’s own confession, from his essay On Going 
a Journey^ which is so good that there should be a tax levied on 
all who have not read it : ‘ Give me the clear blue sky over my 
head and the green turf beneath my feet, a winding road before 
me, and a three hours' march to dinner — and then to thinking ! 
It is hard if I cannot start some game on these lone hills. I laugh, 
I run, 1 leap, 1 sing for joy.'” Many of his best essays arc pieces 
of autobiography; and in these he pours out his enthusiasms, his 
passionate hopes, his likings and dislikings, with the freest power. 
His own criticism on himself is eminently just : — 

To n want of general reading I plead guilty, and am sorry for it ; but 
perhaps if I had read more, I might have thought less. As to my barrenness 
of Invention, I have at least glanced over a number of subjects^painting, 
poetry, prose, plays, politics, rarliamenUry speeches, metaphysical lore, 
book«, men, and things. There is some point, some fancy, some feeling, 
some taste, shown in treating of these. ... 1 have given proof of some talent, 
and of more honesty; If there is haste or want of method, there is no 
commonplace, nor a line that licks the dust. 

12. James Henry Leigh Hunt (1784 — 1S59) was the son of 
an Anglo-Wesc-Indian, who was first a lawyer, and then a clergy- 
man. His mother was a native of Philadelphia, and Hunt was bom 
at Southgate, in Middlesex. He entered Christ's Hospital in 
1792, three years after the departure of Charles Lamb, and, like 
him, he left it at the age of fifteen. A year after leaving school 
Leigh Hunt published a volume of poems, and in x8o8 he and 
his brother founded a paper called The Examinery in an article 
in which the former attacked the Prince Regent (afterwards 
George IV.) and had the misfortune to call him “an Adonis of 
fifty.” For this article he suffered two years’ imprisonment. He 
made himself very much at home in his prison, for he writes i 
“ I papered the walls with a trellis of roses ; I had the ceiling 
coloured with clouds and sky; the barred windows 1 screened 
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with Venetian blinds ; and, when my bookcases were set up with 
their busts, and flowers and a pianoforte made their appearance, 
perhaps there was not a handsomer room on that side the 
water.” ^ In this idyllic retreat, he wrote his Stcry of Ritnini^ 
an Italian tale in the ordinary heroic couplets. After his 
release from prison, he started a weekly journal called The 
Indicator^ most of which he wrote with his own hand. In 
1821*8 he lived with his family in Italy, where he edited The 
Liberal^ a quarterly review which was subsidised by Lord Byron. 
After his return from Italy, he lived for more than thirty years 
in different suburbs of London, and wrote charming essays 
upon them. These and others he collected and published 
under such titles as The Town, The Old Court Suburb 
(Kensington), A Jar of Honey front Afount Hybla\ but 
there is little or no real unity in the books ; they are only 
miscellaneous collections. In 1S47 he received from the Govern- 
ment of the day a pension of ^£200 a year — a much-needed 
assistance, as he lived in a condition of chronic impecuniosity, 
and is said — not without some grain of truth — to be the original 
of Harold Skimpole in Dickens's Bleak House ; but the repre- 
sentation is both exaggerated and unjust, and is indeed no more 
true to life than the delineation of Walter Savage Landor in the 
same work under (he name of Boythorn. Leigh Hunt's style is 
easy, graceful, vivid, and gay. Occasionally it is loose and slip- 
shod, and not without phrases that arc commonplace if not vulgar. 
Probably his best book is The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, in 
which the charm of his writing, as well as that of his personality, 
is best seen. 

13. Thomas De Uuinoey (1785 — 1859). — Thomas Dc Quincey, 
as he spelt the name, was the second son of a wealtliy Manchester 
merchant, who contented himself with the less ambitious patronymic 
of Thomas Quincey. The father died when his son Thomas was 3'ct 
m his seventh year, but the family were amply provided for. Thomas 
was already a strange, wilful, Klllc creature, puny in stature, dreamy 
m mind, feeding his imagination in quiet corners with tales from 
The Arabian A'if^hts an<l shocking liis stately, ev.angclical mother by 

' He was impri5on«d in Surrey Gaol, on ihe south »)<l« of ihc Thames, 

32 
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his philosophic musings and his precocious views of the universal 
interdependence of Nature’s workings, and of the mysterious 
relation between God and death. On the family removing to Bath, 
Thomas was sent, in his twelfth year, to the grammar school in that 
city. An accidental blow on the head from one of the assistant 
masters caused his removal from the school ; and he was next sent to 
Manchester Grammar School, but finding life there monotonous and 
uncongenial, he decided in 1802 to run away, with a ten-pound 
note procured from a lady friend and a volume of Euripides in his 
pocket. By the kindly offices of an uncle he succeeded In obtaining 
from his mother an allowance of a guinea a week, with liberty to 
shape his course as he might think fit. For some time he wan- 
dered about Wales, but his innate restlessness and impatience of 
supervision led him to relinquish his allowance, and. borrowing 
twelve guineas from a friend, he started by coach for London, 
there to live he knew not how. 

14. His Literary Career.— We have in his autobiographical 
Skekh€S a minute account of the wretched time he spent in the 
metropolis; although it Is difficult to say how far the incidents 
recorded are strictly genuine. He thus speaks of his miserable 
experiences, when barely saved from dying of cold and hunger 

Too eencraUy the very attainment of any deep repose seemed as if 
mechanically hnked to some fatal necessity of self-interruption. It was ns 
though a cup were gradually filled l>y the sleepy overflow of some natural 
fountain, the fulness of the cup expressing symbolically the completeness of 
the rest s but then, in the next stage of the process, it seemed as (hough 
the rush and torrent-like babblirtg of the redundant waters, when running 
over from every part of the cup, interrupted the slumber which in their 
earlier stage of silent gather! they had so naturally produced. Such and 
so regular in its swell and its collapse — in its tardy growth and its violent 
dispersion — did (his endless alternation of stealthy sleep and stormy awaking 
(ravel through stages as natural as the increments of twilight, or the kindlings 
of the dawn : no rest that was not a prologue to terror ; no sweet tremulous 
pulses of restoration that did not suddenly explode through rolling clamours 
of fiery disruption. 

In the autumn of 1803 De Quincey entered Worcester College, 
Oxford, with the insufficient allowance of £^00 per annum. Here, 
though he neglected the prescribed subjects of study, he paid 
considerable attention to German and English literature, and from 
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a study of the Elizabethan and Jacobean writers probably acquired 
that mastery of magnificent prose-harmonies which enabled him 
to enrich our language with a style hitherto unequalled. At the 
university De Quincey also unfortunately acquired the habit of 
opium-taking, first indulged In as a remedy for neuralgia, but 
afterwards as a confirmed habit, the best apology for which is to 
be found in his bodily condition, permanently injured, as it was, 
by long deprivation of natural, wholesome food. He left Oxford 
m 1808 without taking a degree. In 1807 he had made the 
acquamunce of Coleridge, and soon after De Quincey realised 
one of his wishes in meeting Wordsworth, of whose works he had 
long been an ardent admirer. He now began to reside more 
or less constantly in lj>ndon, and grew intimate with Hazlitt, 
Lamb, and Godwin. He continued to cultivate the friendship of 
Wordsworth, and in November, 1809, became the tenant of the 
poet's former residence at Grasmere about the same time as John 
Wilson (Christopher North) came to reside in (he same neigh- 
bourhood. Here he passed some quiet years, adding to his 
literary knowledge and perfecting his matchless style in prose. 
Yet more and more he became the slave of opium, and though 
^ for a short time after his marriage in 1816 he shook off to some 
extent his dependence on the drug, he soon again succumbed to 
Its influence ; and it was not till the commencement of his literary 
activity in 1821 that he braced himself for a genuine struggle 
for freedom. It was in the pages of The I^ndon 4 \f<tgatinf 
that the Conftsshns an Opium EaUr first saw the light, and 

their appearance at once assured Dc Quinccy’s position in the world 
of letters. The uaivtti of the admissions, the "impassioned prose 
in which they were clothed, al>ovc all the soaring sweep of imagi- 
native metaphor, caught the attention of the reader, and chained 
it to these marvellous confessions. Such a burst as the following 
must arrest the thoughts of the most careless : — 

Oh, spirit of merciful itilcrprclalion, ai^el of forgiveness lo youth .*inO its 
aberrations, lhal hvnrkcnest for evvr a * if lo some sweet cboir of far-ufT 
female intercessions! will yc, choir ilial inicrcctic— will ihoii, angel lhal 
forgivcsl— join t^cihvr, and charm away U»at «lark mighty ])ha»ton], 
born amidst ihe gathering misis of renwrse, uhkli strides .after me in 
pursuit from forgotten tlays— towering for ever into proportions more 
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and more colossal, ovcrhangii^ and overshadowing my head as if close 
behind, yet dating iu nativity from hours that are fled by more than 
half a century ? 

From the date of the appearance of the Confessions De Quincey 
continued the occupation of a writer for the magazines, first from 
his home in Westmoreland or I^ndon, after 1830 from Edinburgh 
or Lass wade, where he resided till his death in 1859 at the age 
of seventy -four, having survived his wife by twenty-two years. 

15. Hit Work. — De Quincey wrote no great work ; as his bio» 
grapher, Professor Masson, says, he ** may be said to have taken 
his place in our literature as the author of about 150 magazine 
articles.” But these are unsurpassed in our language for their 
peculiar qualities, and perhaps only equalled in other literature 
by the works of Jean Paul Richter.* De Quincey's education, 
for the most part solitary, pursued througl^ a wide range among 
the Greek and Latin classics, tlirough the works of the mediaeval 
schoolmen, in the books of the earlier and less known English 
authors, and in the most abstruse treatises of the great masters of 
German philosophy, was the fitting preparation for the kind of 
literature he was afterwards to produce. Nor was bis education 
confined to that of books; he learned from experience— some- 
times from the direst experience— in llie hard school of life, as we* 
have already indicated. Even when he entered Oxford, he passed 
his residence there in almost complete solitude, reading on his 
own lines, and avoiding every kind of society. In Edinburgh, loo, 
where he resided from 1830 to 1840, although he might have 
had good society and bright company to any extent he chose, he 
preferred to lead a secluded existence. 

Probably his noblest writing is to be found in the Con‘ 
fessionSy and in the sequel to them, the Suspiria de Profundis? His 
ReeolUitions of the Lakes^ too, are full of interesting details and 
appreciations of the Wordsworthian school, and are written in a 
singularly bright, though discursive, style. De Quincey’s prose 
(he never attempted verse) is qualified by him as “ a mode of 

' Jean Paul Friedrich Richler, a celebrated German novelist essayist, 
was born at Wunsicdel, Bavaria, 17O3, and died at Bayreuth 1825. 

* *'Sigbs from the Depths." 
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impassioned prose.” It Is almost always rich, powerful and 
melodious. He possessed vivid imaginative faculties, and an extra- 
ordinary power of visualising his sensations which he gave to the 
world in word-harmonies whose sonorous periods have the true 
roll of stately Elizabethan prose. His sentences, often of an 
elaborate structure, contain long swells of music, noble and 
magnificent cadences ; whilst thought and expression — intimately 
one— move with an easy grace, or rise into passages of lofty and 
sustained eloquence. For this kind of eloquence De Quincey 
might, not unjustly, be bracketed with Milton and Ruskin. 
Professor Masson speaks of it as ** a style of sustained splendour, 
of prolonged wheeling and soaring.” De Quincey takes infinite 
pains to find the right word, and he takes as great pains to make 
his periods musical and rhythmical. Vivacity, brilliance, immense 
compass and sweep, precision in the use of words, a copious and 
powerful vocabulary— these are the chief features and elements 
of his style. The following extract from the Suspiria is taken 
from the fragment entitled Our Ladm of Sorrow 

The eldest of the three is named M^Ur L^<hrym^rumt Our Lady of 
Tears. She it is that night and day raves and moans, calling for vanished 
/aces. She aiood in Kama, where a voice was heard in lamcntaimn,— 
Rachel weeping for her children, and refusing lo l< comfort c<l. She it 
was that stood in Dcthlehcm on the night when Ilcro<rs sword swept 
its nurseries of Innocents, and the Uttic feet were siinencd for ever, which, 
heard at times as they tottered along floors overhead, woke pulses of love 
in household hearts that were not unmarked in heaven. Her eyes are 
Sweet and subtle, wild and sleepy, by turns ; oficniimes rising to the clouda, 
oftentimes challenging the heavens. She wears a dia<lcm round her head. 
And 1 knew by childish memories that slie coukl go abroad upon the 
winds, when she heard the soldnng of litanies or the thundering of organs, 
and when she ticheld the mustering of summer clouds. . . . And her, 
because she is (he nrstdK>rn of her house, and has the widest empire, 
let us honour with the title of Madonna." 

1 6. Walter Savage Landor (1775 — 1864) was born irt Warwick 
in January, 1775, the son of a physician of a good Staffordshire 
family. The boy early manifested that love of trees, {)laces, and 
books which continued to be one of his distinguishing character- 
istics. This truly remarkable man of letters s|>ent his long life in 
one series of contests, first with the headmaster of Rugby School, 
from which ho was practically ex|jclled for insulxjrdirialion \ then 
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with the authorities of Oxford, whence he w-as rusticated ; and Anally 

% 

with his family, relatives, tenants, acquaintances, and every neigh- 
bour on whom he could fasten a challenge or a lawsuit. Fond 
of manly outdoor sports, and even in his school-days no despicable 
writer of verse alike in Latin and English, he pursued his im- 
patient and deAant way, trampling on the conventions of society, 
equipping and leading a thousand Spanish volunteers against the 
French in Galicia, purchasing an estate in the mountains of Mon- 
mouthshire, stocking its vales with sheep from Segovia and planting 
its hills with cedars of Lebanon ; and all the time producing 
literary work of high quality, though lacking in all the elements 
of popularity. He is indeed the most remarkable example in the 
history of English literature of long-continued productiveness at 
a high level, both in prose and poetry, in Latin as well as in 
English. He wrote prose and verse for (he unprecedented period 
of sixty-eight years, his earliest volume appearing in 1795, in his 
twcnty-Arst year, his latest in 1S63, a year before his death. 

Landor thus forms a wonderful connecting link, we might almost say, 
between Goldsmith, who died one year before liis birih, and Swinburne, 
who visited him in Florence a few weeks before his death. He was twenty- 
hve when Cowper died, he was thirteen when Byron was born, and forty* 
nine when he died ; he saw the rise and downfall of Napoleon, the 
revolt of the American Colonies, and Ihe marriage of King Edward VI I. ; 
and he was a literary contemporary alike of Scott and Coleridge, and of 
Thackeray and Browning. 

17. His Literary Career.— In 279S, the year of the appearance 
of the Lyrical BalladSy Landor published his magniheent but 
puasling poem Gcbir^ founded on a shadowy Arabian legend 
which he has embroidered with political allusions to the France 
of the Revolution. It has been described by one of his 
biographers as exhibiting Landor's peculiar qualities of haughty 
splendour and massive concentration.” The poem contains the 
oft- quoted lines, admired and imitated alike by Wordsworth and 
Byron 

But 1 have sinuous shells of pearly hue 
Within ; and they that lustre have imUbed 
In the Sun’s palace-porch, where, when unyoked. 

His chariot- wheel stands midway in the wave. 
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Shake one, and il awakens ; then apply 
Its polisht lips to your attentive ear, 

And ie remembers its august abodes, 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there. 

Many fugitive poems in Latin and English were published 
during the following ten years, but his next sustained effort was 
the tragedy of Count Julian^ published in 1812. Financial 
troubles with respect to his Monmouthshire property had now 
reached so acute a stage that he found It necessary to leave 
England and reside on the Continent; and he flitted, like an 
uneasy spirit, from place to place until he reached Pisa» his 
residence for three years. A volume of Latin hexameters, with a 
critical essay also In Latin, is the fruit of his stay at Pisa, 
followed by two poems, inspired by the revolutionary spirit then 
awake alike in the Old >Vorld and in the New*, entitled Corinth 
and Regeneration. 

18. The Imaginary Conversations. — Landor now migrated to 
Florence, with which city he is henceforth intimately connected ; 
and here he commenced the work by which he will always be 
remembered, the Imaginary Conversations. For this his enormous 
reading, commenced in his solitary life in South Wales and 
continued on the Continent, peculiarly fitted him. He nourished 
his mind on the noblest mental food ; he read and made his 
own all that was best in ancient as well as in modern literature, 
in Greek and Latin as well as in English, French, and Italian. 
This work accordingly contains some of the noblest thoughts 
and most majestic writing of which our literature can boast. 
The conversations take place between persons of all ages and 
countries, and the subjects are as varied as the speakers. 

His friend Soul hey recim to Ponon ' Wvrds worth's l.ae*tamiA (a poem 
whllcn six years after Porsun's death) : I he Liniieror Til>crius^ meets 
and converses whh his hist wife, Vi|^nb, divorced for |>o]ilical reasons. 
In another diftloguv Koj^’r Aseliam (see p. 67) warns his pupil, Ladyjnnc 
Grey, of the danisers to which jtolitical events m.vy exjxjse her after her 


' Richard Porson, one of the greaicsl of English cl.'issical sc hula is. was horn at 
East Ruston, Norfolk, 1759, and dictl mi I^ondon ittoS. 

' Tiberius Claudius Nero succeeded Augustus as the sccoihI Roman Kniprror. 
reigning from 14 10 37 A.O. 
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marriage; and in one of the latest the Russian Cm Nicholas, after his 
assassination, meets Diogenes ' in Hades and is reproached by him for his 
crimes. All of these are wriitert in a style which combines dignity and 
purity with strength and harmony, and in these qualities Landor easily 
surpassed all bis contemporaries. 

Of these Convtrtations^ continued, altered, divided, and amplified 
during the remainder of his life, he completed nearly one hundred 
and fifty. Of a similar design were the longer works, Tke Citation 
of William Shakespeare, probably his least successful effort in 
prose ; Pericles and Aspasia? a series of imaginary letters ; and 
the Peniameron,^ supposed conversations between Petrarch and 
Boccaccio. The last contains some of his most beautiful and 
characteristic writing. 

Frequent social and domestic quarrels came to a climax in 1S37, 
when Landor left Italy and his family, and settled at Bath. 
Here he made the acquaintance of Dickens and Carlyle, and of 
Alfred Tennyson, then beginning to be known as a rising poet. 
In 1S53 Landor published The Last Ft-uit off an Old Tree^ 
containing a new set of conversations, and prefaced by the 
following startling selfH:haracteri$ation, written on his seventy-fifth 
birthday 1 — 

I strove with none, for none was worth my strife. 

Nature 1 loved, and. next to Nature, Art ; 

I warmed both hands before the fire of life. 

Xc sinks, and I am ready to depart. 

For a man in whose character pugnacity was the predominant and 
the permanent quality, these lines sound singularly inappropriate, 
but in the sense of striving with others for fame or profit by 
his writings they contain a truth. 

The last years of Landor form an exceedingly sad picture. 
In 1 85 7 he engaged in an undignified squabble with a lady; 
he apologised, but in the following year he published a volume, 

' Diogenes (4ia~'3a3 s.c) was an eccentric Greek philosopher. Alexander 
the Great, it is said, once asked him if he could oblige him in any way. “ Ye$,” 
replied Diogenes. stand from between me and the sun.'* 

' Aspasia, a celebrated Greek woman of great talents and beauty, the friend of 
Pericles. 

* PeHtameroH^Wi^xiWy, stories told in five days (Greek pentt, five, and himera, 
a dayj. 
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entitled .Dry Sticks^ fagoUd by W. S. Landor^ which contained a 
libellous attack on the offending lady. Though suffering from a 
paralytic stroke, he went abroad, so as not to appear in the legal 
proceedings which were instituted against him. After an absence 
of twenty years, he rejoined his wife and family at his beautiful 
villa at Fiesole ; but the old differences were revived, and he spent 
the remaining five years of his life at Florence, alienated from 
his family, and suffering under real and fancied wrongs. 

19. His Work. — It is at first sight surprising that a remarkable 
personality like Landor’s, with so long a period of literary productive- 
ness, should, whilst favourably impressing many competent critics, 
have attracted so small an audience. Landor seems himself to have 
had an early prescience of this. 1 shall dine late,” he writes, 
but the dining-room will be well lighted, the guests few and select.” 
In poetry and in prose alike he produced work of the highest 
quality, yet the public have, as a whole, persistently refused to 
read it. This is partly to be accounted for by his style, but more 
largely by his choice of subjects and their treatment. Landor may 
be said to have thought in Latin, and has thus proved obscure 
to English readers. This led him habitually 10 express himself 
in polysyllabic words of Latin derivation, rather than in the stronger 
monosyllables of Anglo-Saxon origin. His constructions also are 
often involved, especially in his verse, which thus suffers at times 
from obscurity. Nevertheless in Gebir and, more especially, in 
Count Julian^ occur passages of singular power and beauty, such 
as (he following from the latter:^ 

Guill hath pavilions, but no |>riyacy. 

The very engine of his haired checks 
The torturer in his Iransport of revenge. 

Which, while i( swells his liosom, sJiakes his power, 

And raises friends to his worst enemy; 

• • ■ » * 

Yet we, alive or dead, have feIlo«’*mcn 
If ever w’c have served them, wito collect 
Front pri'tons and from dungeons our remains, 

And bear them in llielr bosoms to their sons. 

Man's only relics are his bviurfits x 

Thc.v, l>e there age?, 1»e there worlds, lK'(«ccn, 

Retain liim in communion willt his kin<l : 

Ilcncc is our solace, our security. 
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Our &ustciunce» till heavenly truth descends* 

Covering with brightness and beatitude 
The frail foundations of these humbler hopes, 

And like an angel guiding os, at once 
Leaves the loose chain and iron gale behind.' 

His later dramas* too, contain much lofty and dignified verse. 
But it is in his subjects rather than in the vehicle of his literary 
expression that the source of his lack of popularity may be looked 
for. His Gebir deals with a misty tale of an undefined period 
of the world’s history, Geblr being the mythical founder of 
Gibraltar. The romantic legend of the fall of Roderick, King of 
the Goths, which forms the subject of Court/ Juliany never seems to 
have caught the public ear, though versified by Scott and Southey 
as well as by Landor. On the other hand, the Imaginary Cort- 
v<rsatioHS presuppose for their enjoyment more minute knowledge 
of incidents of history — Roman, French, Italian, and English — than 
is brought to their perusal by the average reader. Thus Landor 
will probably remain an imposing figure in our literature, a great 
artist in words, a powerful delineator of human passions and 
frailties, but one who as a writer was content to dwell apart from 
his fellow men, scorning the voice of popular acclaim, and seek- 
ing an audience fit but few. But he held no uncertain views as 
to the value of his work. His lines to Madame de Moland^, the 
heroine of one of his boyish romances, conclusively prove that a 
certainty of enduring fame was perpetually present to his mind ; 

Well I remember how you smiled 
To $ee me write your name upon 
The soft sea-sand^* O \ what a child { 

You think you’re writing upon stone!* 

1 have since written what no tide 
Shall ever wash away, what men 
Unborn shall read o’er ocean wide. 

And hod lanthe's name again. 


' CC Acts xii. la 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


WOMEN NOVELISTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

I.* Introductory.— The closing years of the eighteenth century 
witnessed the appearance of what was practically a new force in 
English literature — namely, the Woman Novelist. From the days 
of Aphra Behn (see p. 265), indeed, to those of Anne RadcHfle 
(see p. 407), isolated instances were not wanting of women who 
adopted the profession of letters ; but no school of literary women 
had arisen amongst us such as the brilliant group of letter-writers 
and composers of “ Mdmoires ” who in France shed a lustre on the 
later years of the fifteenth Louis. In England, fiction was languish- 
ing (for the star of Scott had not yet arisen), when from an unlikely 
quarter a fresh impulse was received, destined to prove a potent 
factor in the development of the English novel. 

3. Frances Burney {1752 — 1840) was born on June 13th, 1752, 
at King’s Lynn, where her father, an accomplished and talented 
musician, was then church organist. When Fanny Burney (as 
she was generally called) was eight years of age, her father removed 
to London. Her education was of a desultory and haphazard 
kind, but she enjoyed the freedom of her father's extensive library, 
listened in silence to the conversation of his distinguished guests, 
and profited by the hints and counsels of a strange literary recluse 
named Samuel Crisp. She tells us that from tlie age of eleven she 
was constantly scribbling ; but her first novel, Exxlina; or^ The History 
:/ a Young Lady's Enframe into (he Worlds was not produced 
until 1778: It was published anonymously, and took the town 
by storm. The reviews were favourable; J)r. Johnson got it by 
heart, and declared that there were passages in it which might do 
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honour to Richardson ; Sir Joshua Reynolds and Edmund Burke 
alike sat up all night to finish it. Her father disclosed the author- 
ship, and thus, in her twenty-seventh year, the young lady found 
herself suddenly famous. At the invitation of Sheridan she wrote 
a comedy, The Witlings^ which was unsuccessful. Not so her 
second novel, CeMa, published in five volumes in 1782. This 
obtained the enthusiastic approbation of Edmund Burke, and 
two thousand copies were sold in three months. 

In 1786, having attracted the notice of Queen Charlotte, wife 
of George HI., Miss Burney was appointed one of the Keepers of 
the Robes to Her Majesty with an annual salary of ^200, a post 
which she unwillingly held till 1791, when she resigned owing 
to failing health, and was granted a pension of ;^ioo a year. 
The position was indeed one of gilded slavery. She had to attend 
the Queen's toilette three times a day, was practically in attendance 
from six in the morning till twelve at night, and was often obliged 
to remain standing for five hours together till her knees gave way 
with fatigue. In 1793 she married General D'Arblay, a French 
Royalist refugee, and as their whole permanent income consisted 
of her pension, she naturally endeavoured to supplement it by 
her writings. After the production of an unsuccessful tragedy, she 
published by subscription, in 1796, her third novel, Camilla^ which 
is said to have cleared three thousand guineas, but was by no 
means a literary triumph for its author. In 180 1 her husband 
returned to France, where Madame D'Arblay joined him the 
following year, and where, save for one brief interval, she remained 
till the return of Napoleon from Elba. Her last novel. The 
Wanderer, had appeared three years previously, and, in the words 
of Sir Leslie Stephen, “ was apparently never read by anybody.” 
She edited her father's Afemairs in 1832, and died in 1840 at the 
age of eighty- seven. Two years after her death appeared her 
Letters and Diaries in five volumes, two more being added in 
1846. These are full of intensely interesting and amusing details 
of life at the court of George III., and of reminiscences of Dr. 
Johnson, Burke, Reynolds, and her other friends. 

3. Her Work. — It is somewhat puasling to account for the 
wonderful success of Evelina and Cecilia. To readers of our day 
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the characters are sometimes tedious, and always unconvincing. 
They strike us rather as personified qualities, foibles, or eccen- 
tricities, than as breathing human beings. But the time was, as 
we have seen, barren of readable fiction. The novel of romance 
had made its appearance in Walpole's Castle of Otranto (see p. 4^6)^ 
but had hitherto had but one notable successor in TAe Old English 
Baron of Clara Reeve (p. 407); and the novel of manners 
had just emerged from the coarseness of Tristram Shandy in 
Goldsmith’s idyllic Vkar of Wakefield. But a public which had 
voted the comedies of the latter author vulgar would require more 
fashionable company than that of the Vicar, and Miss Burney’s 
novels supplied the want. And the author had greater gifts than 
were perhaps perceived by her contemporaries. Genuine pathos 
is not wanting in some scenes, and the humour so evident in her 
diaries is not altogether absent from her novels. Her style, at 
first easy and perspicuous, became, in an effort to imitate that 
of Dr. Johnson, more laboured and antithetical than even his 
heaviest passages, and degenerates in the Memoirs of her father 
into a “ barbarous patois,” to use Macaulay’s exaggerated phrase. 
The great claim of Miss Burney to a permanent place in literature 
must rest mainly on her position as the pioneer of the women 
novelists of the nineteenth century. 

“Miss Burney did for the English novel what Jeremy Collier did for (he 
English drama; and she did it in a betier way. ... She took n«ay the 
reproach which lay on a most useful and delightful species of composition. 
She vindicated the right of her sea lo an equal share in a fair and noble 
province of letters.”— Macaulav. 

4. A writer of more varied accomplishments is Maria Edgewortb 
(1767—1849), daughter of a wealthy Irish landowner. Her 
ancestors had giveit their name to the village of Edgeworthstown 
where Goldsmith was educated— the hamlet of Fallas, his birthplace, 
being also the property of the family. Her father, a man of con- 
siderable but eccentric ability, was four times married, his la.st wife 
being but two years older than her step-daughter Maria. Amongst 
his many hobbies, Mr. Edgeworth had strong opinions on education, 
and in 1796 his daughter published The Parent's Assis/an/, which 
embodies her father’s views on the subject. In j8oi appeared 
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Early Lessons ^ a series of very delightful children’s stories, which 
must have proved a boon to the young people of the early nineteenth 
century, though more stimulating mental food has made them 
taste dull to the palates of a later generation. The stories of 
Rosamond ; or^ The Purple Jar^ and Franks and his experiences 
with humble peasant folk, succeeded in skilfully disguising in a 
dress of fiction the teaching which, in Miss Edgeworth’s writings, 
always lurks under the most innocent-seeming narrative; and in 
the Moral Tales themselves, the fact that they are books with a 
purpose is only slightly more evident. In 1800 Miss Edgeworth 
produced her most remarkable book in Castle Raehrenl, the first and 
perhaps the most truthful description of Irish country life ever written. 
The style of this novel is simple, singularly lucid, fluent, and easy, 
and the writer’s power of keen observation enabled her to impart 
a vivid reality to her narrative, which renders it as readable now 
as when it was first written. The book was published anonymously, 
and met with a most favourable reception. Yet Miss Edgeworth 
did not continue to work this new and successful vein. In 2801 
appeared Belinda^ one of the longest of her works, and Popular 
Tales {tSo4) was followed by Tales of Fashionable Ltfe^ of which 
a first series appeared in 1809 and a second in 1812. In one 
of the latter Miss Edgeworth for the first time returned to the 
subject of her early triumph in The Absentee ^ which deals with 
Irish landlords living in England who regarded their Irish estates 
merely ns sources of income, and not as places of even occasional 
residence. The third novel of the group is Ormond, written in 2817. 
In 1823 Miss Edgeworth visited Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford, and 
the visit was duly returned by Sir Walter, who found in Edgeworths- 
town “ neither mud hovels nor naked peasantry, but snug cottages 
and smiling faces all al)out.” Miss Edgeworth died in 1849, busy,” 
says Mrs. Ritchie, beneficent, modest, and intelligent to the last . . . 
mourned as unmairicd women of eighty are not often mourned.” 

5, An Estimate. — The importnnee of her place in fiction is 
largely due to the statement of Sir Walter Scott in the preface to 
the collected edition of his own novels : 

Without being so presumptuous as to hope to emulate the rich humour, 
the pathetic tenderness, and admirable truth which pervade the work of 
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xny accomplUhed friend, I felt tbat aomething might be attempted for my 
own country of the same kind as that which Miss Edgeworth so fortunately 
achieved for Ireland. 

Outside her Irish novels^ however, her tone is too consistently 
didactic : she never succeeded in shaking off the influence of her 
father's collaboration. This tone it is which leads Byron to speak 
of the mother of Don Juan as — 

Miss Edgeworth’s novels stepping from their covers. 

The desire to inculcate moral truths, to describe the dangers 
incidental to youth, and to warn her readers against them — this 
was her patent and indeed avowed object. The changed conditions 
of modern life have dulled the point of these lessons ; and It is 
only the quaint prettiness of her early children’s tales which redeems 
them from oblivion. When, however, we turn to her Irish novels, 
the case is altered. Here her keen observation, strong common- 
sense, and absolute truthfulness have furnished us with pictures 
of Irish life scarcely equalled since her time, and never surpassed. 
While wanting in the fineness of touch of Jane Austen, and in the 
creative faculty of Scott, she has, as a delineator of character, seldom 
been excelled. Her plots are forced and improbable, but her style 
is always eminently bright and lively, and has the great merit of 
holding the reader’s attention. 

6, Jane Austen (1775 — 1817), one of (he greatest woman novelists 
that England has produced, was born In the little country |>arsonage 
of Steventon, in Hampshire — a parish of which her father was 
rector, and where she passed the first t^^-cnty-s^x years of her life. 
On the death of Mr. Austen, the family removed to Southampton, 
and then to Chawton, near Winchester. Jane also visited Bath 
frequently and knew its patrons, their habits and manners, very well. 
She and her elder sister Cassandra had received a plain” 
education at “ a real, honest, old-fashioned boarding-school.” The 
Austen girls were not taught to " repeat the chronological order 
of the Kings of England, and of the Komaji Emperors as low as 
Severus j besides a great deal of the heathen mythology, and all 
the metals, semi-mctals, plants, and distinguished philosophers.” 
The facts of the rest of Miss Austen’s life, ai'arl from her 
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literary activity, are few and meagre, and her career ended all 
too soon. In 1816 she was attacked by consumption; and in 1817 
she died at Winchester at the early age of forty-two, and was buried 
in the Cathedral of that city. 

7, Her Work. — The first group of her novels was written at 
Steventon between 1796 and 1798, though none of them were 
published before 1811. These were Nortkauger Abbey ^ Sense and 
SenstbiU/yt and Pride and PrejudUe \ and the second group, written 
at Chaw ton between 1811 and 1816, comprised Mayisfield Park^ 
Emma^ and Persuasion. Her two best novels are Emma and Pride 
and PrejudUe. The latter was written when she was barely twenty- 
one, though it was doubtless subjected to much revision previous to its 
publication in 1813. She had little or no intellectual companion- 
ship, nor did she mix with literary people. She wrote on little 
slips of paper in the family sitting-room, people coming and going, 
servants asking for instructions ; and even her friends were quite 
unaware of the occupation she was engaged in. Where novelists 
like Fielding or Richardson or ^Va)ter Scott used large canvases 
and covered them with life-size figures, Jane Austen worked, as 
she said herself, on a little bit of ivory two inches wide, on which 
she worked with a brush so fine as to produce little effect aAer much 
labour.’’ The subject of her novels is simply the country life of 
the upper middle class at the beginning of the nineteenth century ; 
and to this field, which she knew through and through, she 
confined her labours all her life. Many of her characters are 
very much alike to the outward eye ; but a closer inspection and 
a more intimate acquaintanceship with them show how carefully 
and accurately they are discriminated. **£ach is endowed with 
marvellously vivid individuality.” Genius works by simple 
methods ; ar^d Jane Austen was a genius. Her method was to 
build up a character by an infinite succession of delicate touches, 
every line true and delicately etched. She spared no pains ; she 
polished and re-polished; she elaborated all the qualities of her 
characters ; and yet she is never tiresome or prosaic. There 
is little or no plot in any of her novels. Her words are 
always the right words, and they were chosen for their sound as 
well as for their sense. Subtle and delicate as is her style, her 
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meaning is always perfectly clear. Humour, irony, even sarcasm 
interpenetrate all her writings ; but the sarcasm is always under the 
restraint of a noble nature and genuine artistic feeling. 

8. Her Style. — In reading her novels one feels that no telling 
incident, no ludicrous character, no inept expression ever escaped the 
notice of this keen-eyed observer. We know that as a child she 
took part in private theatricals, and in the similar entertainment in 
Mamfitld Park we see the finished picture, then doubtless hastily 
sketched, in the jealousies, heart-burnings, and vacillations of all 
those concerned. And doubtless much of that which we attribute 
to creativeness is rather due to the supreme capacity for seizing 
the exact characteristic of an acquaintance and embodying it for 
her readers in phrase of faultless felicity. The limpid prose of 
Addison is reproduced in even higher perfection in the writings of 
Miss Austen, and if it seems cold l>eside the more florid utterances 
of present-day Action, it yet possesses a charm and grace which 
captivate the ear and grow on the imagination. Her male characters 
are much less successful than her women. Her young men are 
for the most part rather priggish “walking gentlemen/' though the 
elder are much more real and convincing. Prolwbly the attitude 
and relation of the sexes to each other precluded in her day and 
generation ^at careful study of her masculine coevals which she 
could bestow upon theit fathers. On the other hand, such character- 
sketches as Miss Bates in Pmwa, and Mrs. P.ilmer in Sen>€ 
ond may rank with the Mrs. Nickleby of Dickens or 

the Mrs. Poyser of George Eliot, 

“Mr. Palmer <lo«s not hear me ... he never <Iocs sometimes. It >S so 
ridiculous " \ or : 

“ He is so droll ! He never tells me anything*': — 
are perfect specimens of the conversation of a type not confined to 
the early nineteenth century. 

(i) " Read ngnin, arul for (he thinl lime at lea<l, Mhs Austen's very 
finely written novel, and That young Indy had a talent 

for describing ihe mvolvemvnls anil feelings and characler.s of ordinal y life, 
which is to me the mi>.t wonderful I ever nici with. 'J'he big Rotv.wow 
strain I can do myself like any now going; but the vx<|uiMic touch, which 
renders ordinary conMn<jn|»lacc things and charActert interesting from the 
truth of the iluscripiion ami the scniimcnl, is dented lo me.*' — StK Walter 
S cOTi’ (Journal. March 14th. 182CJ. 
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/ (ii) Highest of those who have exhibited human nature by means of 
I dialogue stands Shakespeare. His variely is like the variety of nature, 

endless diversity, scarcely any monstrosity. Shakespeare has neither equal 
nor second. But among the writers who have approached nearest to 
the manner of the great master, we have no hesitation in placing Jane 
Austen, a woman of whom England is justly proud. She has given 
us a multitude of characters, all, in a certain sense, commonplace, all 
such as we meet every day. Yet they are all as perfectly discriminated 
from each other as if they were the most eccentric of human beings. 
Macaulay. 

9. Scotland was, as might be expected, not without its represen- 
tatives in the new school of women novelists, of whom the most 
notable were Mary Snxnton {1778 — 1818) and Susan Fcrrier. The 
former, daughter of Colonel Thomas Balfour, was born in the island 
of Barra, in the Orkneys, and In her twenty-first year married 
the Rev. Alexander Brunton, of Bolton, near Haddington, She 
was the autlior of two noyah—^if Coutrol (1810) and Disdpiiue 
(1814) — both marked by a strong moral and religious tone. They 
achieved considerable success, and have been often reprinted. A 
Trench translation of the first was published in Paris in 1829. 
A more powerful writer is found in Susan Ferrier (1782— 1854 )» 
daughter of an Edinburgh Writer to the Signet. Miss Ferrier 
moved in the best literary circles in Edinburgh, and her visits with 
her father to Inverary Castle, the seat of the Duke of Argyll, 
accustomed her to fashionable society. Her three novels, Marrhgi 
(j8t8)i The Inheritunee (1824), and Destiny (1831), have often 
been compared with the work of Miss Austen. The two writers 
have, nevertheless, little in common save the general feminine 
characteristic of keen and intelligent observation. Miss Ferrier 
constructs her tales on a much more sentimental basis than her 
English precursor, and is much less delicate in her literary 
w'orkmanship. She possesses considerable povvers of satire, and 
her work is not free from the didactic tone of Miss Edgeworth’s 
novels. 

10. Frances Trollope (1780 — 1863), best known as the mother 
of Anthony and of Thomas .Adolphus Trollope, was herself a prolific 
writer of novels. On her husband's death in 1835, she gave up 
tlie house at Harrow where she had resided (the ** Orley Farm ” 
of her son Anthony’s well-known novel), and went abroad in 
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order to produce books of travel, interspersing them with works 
of fiction, which had a considerable success at the time. The 
best known of these are Tke Wid<fw Barnaby and Tkt Viear 
of Wrtxkilly which are mainly occupied by portraitures of vulgar 
persons, whose coarseness is, however, sometimes redeemed by 
their drollery. 

11. Mary Hussell Mitford (1787 — 1355). — In the recent revival 
of interest in the women writers of the early nineteenth century 
considerable attention has been paid to Miss Mitford, (he daughter 
of a doctor at Alresford, described as ‘‘clever, selfish, unprincipled, 
and extravagant/’ His daughter was educated at a French school 
in London, and in 1810 she published a volume of poems of little 
merit. Further volumes of poetry earned the severe criticism of 
The Quarterly \ and, the father's gambling and extravagance having 
reduced the family to poverty, his daughter turned her attention 
to some more lucrative literary pursuit. The household removed 
to Three Mile Cross, between Reading and Basingstoke, and 
Miss Mitford drew on her experiences there to produce a series 
of sketches of rural life under the title of Our Vlllase, which 
have gone through numerous editions to the present d.iy, and will 
ever remain an English classic. These constituted a new literary 
departure, and earned the warm commendations of Charles Lamb, 
“ Christopher North,’* and Mrs. Browning, the htier characterising 
their author as “a sort of prose Crabl)e in the sun." 

12, Harriet Martineau (1802—1376) was the third daughter 
of a Norwich manufacturer of Huguenot extraction. She was a 
delicate child, and the stern discipline of her parents and the 
rough boistcrousness of her healthier elder l)rothcrs and sisters 
rendered her temi>er gloomy, and fostered in her a somewhat 
morbid tone of mind. A member of the philosophic school of 
Godwin, she had lx*en brought up as a Unitarian, and was early 
interested in metaphysics. Few as vcrsalilc writers arc to be found 
m the annals of our literature; her first literary effurls were some 
melancholy i)Ocms. but she soon found more practical scope for 
her undoubted ability. Itoiii the l.iles published as IllustnUions 
of PolitUal Economy and the breezy and wholesome Peuts on the 
Fiord, alike intended for, though not alike |Hipular with, chiklren, 
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to her EasUm Life and her condensation of Comte’s ^ Positive 
Philosophy y her writings cover a surprisingly wide field of thought 
and expression. It was not until 1839 that she published her first 
novel, Deerbrooky followed in 1840 by The Hour and the Matty 
which contains an imaginative history of the negro revolution in 
San Domingo, and of which the patriot Toussaint L’Ouverture* 
is the hero. Miss Martineau suffered all her life from wretched 
health, and yet she lived to the age of seventy-four. How 
prodigious was her literary activity may be gathered from the 
fact that she contributed to The Daily News alone no less than 
1,642 articles, white writing such voluminous and remarkable 
works as the History of the Thirty Years* Peaee. In fact she was 
an early and portentous example of the publicist and journalist ; 
and was one of that almost forgotten group of thinkers and writers 
who did so much to change the whole aspect of society. She 
says of herself in her Autobiography that she had small imagina- 
tive and suggestive powers, and therefore no approach to genius”; 
her surroundings, and the mental atmosphere of the period in 
which she wrote, had a cramping influence on whatever creative 
faculty she possessed ; and her literary merits are mainly fearless 
independence of judgment and clear and distinct utterance. 

15. Charlotte Bronte (1816 — 1855). — No more interesting group 
has appeared in the annals of English literature than that of the 
Bronte sisters^Charlotte, Emily, and Anne— around whose family 
history has gathered a network of mythical romance which bids 
fair to obscure the facts of their lives. Of the sisters, Charlotte, 
eldest of the three who survived to exert a striking literary influence 
on their day, was the third daughter of the Rev. Patrick 
Bronte, himself one of ten children of a struggling North of 
Ireland farmer named Hugh Pruniy. Patrick, after acting as a 
schoolmaster at Drumgooland in County Down, was, by the kind* 

' Auguste Comte (179S — 11 ^ 57 ) was e celebrated French philosopher. He was 
the founOer of Positivism, which, on the religious side, may be defined as a 
worship of humanity and especially of all great men and women, whose lives have 
been devoted to the welbbelng and progress of the human race. 

’ Toussaint L'Ouverlure (1743—1803) was an enlightened negro slave who 
attempted to erect Haiti inloan Independent republic, and to shake off the yoke 
of France. He was defeated and captured, after a series of bloody conflicts with 
the French forces, and sent to France, where he died In confinement. 
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ness of the vicar of that parish^ enabled to graduate at Cambridge 
and take orders in the Church of England. On leaving Ireland 
he had assumed the name of Bronte, doubtless as more euphonious 
than the form used by his ancestors. He became curate of Harts* 
head, and eventually in 1820 perpetual curate of Haworth, nine 
miles from Bradford, in Yorkshire. In 1821 Mrs. Bronte died of 
cancer, and the management of the household was undertaken by 
her sister, who seldom left her room, and allowed the children 
practically to follow their own devices. In 1823 a school for the 
daughters of clergymen in needy circumstances was started by 
subscription at Cowan’s Bridge, near Kirby- Lonsdale ; and to 
this school the Rev. Patrick Bronte consigned the four elder 
of his motherless daughters in 1824, the youngest of them, 
Emily, being then but six years of age. Osving to an increase of 
pupils, some mismanagement occurred in the school; a low fever 
broke out in 1S25, and, though the Brontes escaped sickness at the 
time, yet the two elder soon af^er became seriously ill and were taken 
home, to die the same year. The school has been pilloried by 
Charlotte Bronte in /ttne Eyre^ Helen Burns representing her 
eldest sister, but the picture is pardonably exaggerated, and a 
vindication of the school was published in 1859. The surviving 
sisters left before the following winter, and for the next six years 
remained at home pursuing a desultory education mainly under 
the care of Charlotte, who was but ten years of age at the time of 
leaving Cowan’s Bridge. They led a strange dreamy life, their 
very games consisting of idealising the iwrsons of whom they read 
in the newspapers ; and Charlotte had already begun to cover every 
scrap of pajrer she could lay her hands on with tales and adven- 
tures, of which the Duke of Wellington w.as commonly the hero. 
In 1831 Charlotte was again sent 10 school at Kochead, between 
Leeds and Huddersfield, where she remained a year, some of lier 
schoolfellows afterwards figuring in licr novel of iShirhy. Four 
years later Charlotte obtained a i>ost as teacher in the school at 
Hoe head, her sister Emily accom|)anying her as a pupil, but failing 
health before very long compelled Charlotte to return home. In 
• 841 Charlotte and Emily went to a school in Brussels in order 
to perfect their knowledge of French and (*erman for scholastic 
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purposes. The death of their aunt recalled them the following 
year; but M. H^ger, the principal of the Brnsstls pensiannat (tht 
Paul Emmanuel of Fi/ZeiU, which is mainly autobiographical), 
offered Charlotte a post as pupil -teacher, which she accepted and 
held for twelve months. 

14. The Brontg Kovels.— In 1846 the three sisters put together 
and published a small volume of verse, to which each contributed, 
under the names of “ Currcr,” “ Ellis,” and “ Acton Bell,” thus 
preserving their genuine initials. They next attempted fiction, 
again in concert, TA< Professor, by “ Currer Bell,” founded on her 
experiences in Brussels; Wnthering Heiskts, by Ellis Bell”; and 
Agnes Grey, by “Acton Bell.” Of these the two latter were 
accepted for publication, the first was declined; but its author 
did not lose heart, and at once commenced, and the same year 
finished, her best known and greatest work, fane Eyre. This 
when offered to a pul>lishcr was immediately accepted, issued, 
and achieved a wonderful success. The book did not, indeed, 
attract the attention of the critics ; but it at once seized on the 
popular taste, and reached a second edition within six months of 
its appearance. Up to this the incognito of the sisters had been 
strictly observed, but complications with publishers now decided 
them to visit London, and to put an end to all uncertainty on 
the subject. 

Death was now once again busy in the Bronte household. In the 
year 1S48 Bran well, the only son, and Emily, the second surviving 
sister, died within a few months of each other, and early the 
following year their deaths were followed by that of Anne. Thus 
Charlotte was left alone with her father. In 1849 she published 
Shirky, and in 1853 her last novel, VilUtie^ In the following 
year she married her father’s curate, Mr. Nicholls, and died 
March 31 si, 1855. after less than a year of happy married life. 

15. Charlotte Bronte's Work. — No more epoch-making book has 
appeared in the fiction of the nineteenth century than Jane Eyre. 
For such an analysis of the female heart we may seek in 
vain through the range of preceding English literature.- As a 
late writer has pointed out,^ “ in previous love tales, even when 
' Th4 BrenUs in Foit end Fkthn^ Angus M. MacKay. 
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women were the authors, it was the man who longed, who suffered, 
who was left in suspense, and a veil remained over the heart of 
the heroine until shyly half-lifted in the closing scenes. Charlotte 
Bronte's bolder method revealed to us a hemisphere almost un- 
known, or, at least, not mapped out/' This it is which constitutes 
the great value of her novels. Almpst every character, almost 
every incident, is drawn from real life ; yet her work is removed 
by an unbridgeable gulf alike from the dainty etchings of Miss 
Austen and the convincing realism of Miss Edgeworth, It is 
the quality of intensity in the world of feeling, and not actual 
existence in the world of fact, that, in Charlotte Bronte’s work, 
gives alike to characters and incidents their unfailing power of 
carrying conviction. And probably it was the novelty of such 
revelation which led critics first to pronounce these novels the 
work of a man, and then, on learning the true sex of their author, 
to accuse her of coarseness. To such criticism her own indignant 
protest to Miss Martineau, no unfriendly censor, is final : I know 
what love is as I understand it; and tf man or woman should 
be ashamed of feeling such love, then is there nothing right, noble, 
faithful, truthful, unselfish in this earth, as I comprehend rectitude, 
fidelity, truth, and disinterestedness." Of the relative i>ositlon 
of the women novelists of the nineteenth century, there will be 
much diversity of opinion, but few will be found to refuse a 
foremost place to Charlotte Bronte. 


0) “ Whiclx of her rentiers has not l*ccomc her friemi? Who that ha* 
known her book h.-»8 not aOmirod the artM’* no We Enfilish, ihc Wirmog 
love of lru\h, U>e bravery, the »lni|>liclly, ihe imUgnation at wrong, the 
eager sympathy, the i>l<w» love ami rewrenee. the pis^ionalc honour, so 

to siwak, of the woman ackRK AY. 

(u) “llui it womUI. as I venture to think, l)c little or nothing more 
or l«s, Ihan acc«..-.ic recot'-ix" 

vivified an<l c.-lo...cd l.y » vein of ycnin.. ■>■ Cl.arloHc llr..nlu a ■/!'« “J 
Benins direcle.l nnd l-y Ihc touch uf inlcIhBc-icc. -ALCbRNON 

tsWINKURtr^:. 


iG. The lives of Emily Jane Bronte (1818—1848) and of Anne 
Bronte (1820—1849) bavo U-cn incidentally dealt with tn that of 
their better known sister. 'I’he former has left us but one novel, 
the weird and powerful Ule of of wlnclt (he 
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originality has, in spite of faults of construction, so impressed 
many critics as to convince them that the younger sister was in 
no respect the inferior of the elder in creative genius, Charlotte 
Bronte distinctly states of her that “ she had scarcely more practical 
knowledge of the peasantry amongst whom she lived than a nun 
has of the country people who sometimes pass her convent gates.” 
This marvellous, pessimistic story of the triumph of evil over good 
is therefore all the more wonderful as a creative effort. The 
novels of Anne Bronte — Agnes Grey and The Tenant of Wildfell 
Hall — are altogether weaker, both in conception and execution, 
than those of her more gifted sisters. 

*‘Th)S imtinct for the tragic u$e of landscape was welUnigh even more 
potent and conspicuous in Emily than in Charlotte. Even in Charlotte 
Bronte’s highest work, I find rvo touches of such exquisite strengUi and 
triumphant simplicity as here.^^AtCERKOK SwiifBUaNE. 

17. Mrs. Gaskell (iSio — 1S65), now best known as the friend 
and biographer of Charlotte Bronte, was herself a novelist of no 
mean order. She seems to have been the first to recognise in 
the novel a possible medium for the discussion of social problems. 
The growth of industrial centres had already in 1848, the date 
of the appearance of her first novel, Mary Barton^ produced much 
of that grinding misery so often to be found in the large 
manufacturing towns; and Mrs. Gaskell, wife of a Unitarian 
minister in Manchester, had a sympathetic knowledge of the lives 
of the cotton operatives amongst w*hom she lived. Her command 
alike of humour and pathos, her bright and effective style, and the 
lifelike reality of her characters and their surroundings, should have 
rescued her novels from the comparative neglect which they have 
experienced, and ensured for them a place at least beside the 
writings of Miss Milford, and a rank, though a subordinate rank, 
with the novels of Jane Austen ; but the manifest appeal on 
behalf of the operative class seems to have had a deterrent 
effect on modem readers. Her other novels are Rutk^ Cranford 
(which has been compared not unfai'ourably with Miss Mitford’s 
Our Vill( 7 ge)t Cousin Phyllht North and Souths and jyives and 
Daughter St which, though left unfinished at her death, is probably 
the best of her works. 
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1 8. George Eliot (1819 — 1880). — Mary Ann Evans, better known 
under her pen-name of Geoi^e Eliot, was born on November 22nd, 
1819, the second daughter of the second marriage of a prosperous 
land-agent, who had commenced life as a carpenter and builder. 
Her early years were passed at Griff, near Nuneaton, in Warwick- 
shire ; and her education, commenced in a dame-school beside her 
home, was continued at a boarding-school at Nuneaton. She early 
showed a taste for reading, and at the age of thirteen was sent to 
a more advanced school at Coventry. In 1835 she returned liome 
to nurse her mother in her last illness, and her elder sister's marriage, 
within a year of her mother's death, left the younger daughter in 
charge of her father's house. She became, and remained through 
life, an “exemplary housewife," without neglecting her mental 
improvement, continuing especially the study of Italian, German, 
and music. She was greatly influenced by the wife of one of her 
father's brothers, once a vehement Methodist preacher, and the 
original of Dinah Morris in Adatn Bede, and for a time her deep 
religious sentiments took a strongly evangelical tone. In 1841 
her father resigned his business to his married son, and with his 
daughter removed to Coventry. Here she made the acquaintance 
of a little group of philosophic thinkers of sceptical views, and 
some of their writings had a profound effect on Miss Evans's 
religious opinions, an effect deepened soon after by her reading, 
and eventually translating into English, The Li/e of Jesus, by Strauss.^ 
In her mind, however, the “religious sentiment survived a theological 
shipwreck.” She says: “ AU creatures about to moult, or to cast off 
an old skin, . . . have sickly feelings. It was so with me. ... I am 
enjoying repose, strength, and ardour in a greater degree than I have 
ever known, and yet I never felt my own insignificance and imper- 
fection so completely.” In 1849 she lost her failicr, and soon after- 
wards joined some friends in a trip to the Continent, where she 
remained for nearly a year. On her return she became a contributor 
to The Westminster and in 1851 was offered and accepted 

the post of assistant-editor of that |)criodical. Her editorial work 
brought her into intimate association with many of the Icadmg 

' David Krivdricli .SUauss, ft cclcbr.*itcil Ilic«>l<i^ica 1 ai>«l iiliitosopldcal writer, 
and a native of Wurtcmbcri', was burn io 1S08, aixl divJ in 1^74. 
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literary men of the day, amongst whom was Geo^e Henry Lewes, 
an accomplished but erratic genius, then editor of The Leader. 
Between these two a warm friendship soon sprang up, and Miss 
Evans lived with him till his death in 1S7S. 

19. Her Novels. — In 1856 George Eliot, now in her thirty- 
seventh year, at length found her real vocation as a writer of fiction, by 
producing Amos Barton, the first of a scries of tales which originally 
appeared in BlaekwooeLs Magazine^ and were afterwards collected 
and published as Scenes of Clerical Life. They came out under the 
pseudonym of George Eliot, a name by which the writer has ever 
since been recognised in English literature, and were founded, as 
were all her early novels, on incidents remembered from her child- 
hood. Indeed, so easy was the identification of some of the persons 
and circumstances referred to that unpleasantness was caused 
thereby. The t.iles obtained a success sufficient to Induce their 
author to continue her efforts, and they were speedily followed by 
her best novels, Adam Bede (1858) and The Mill on the Floss (i860). 
The short and sad Idyllic tale of Silas Mar tier appeared in 1861, 
succeeded by a pause of preparation for a new departure in the 
historic novel of Romola, founded on the career of Fra Savonarola,' 
for which she received from The Cornhill a sum of £^,000, the 
novel appearing in that magazine in fourteen parts {1862-3). An 
interval of five years elapsed before the appearance of Felix Holt, 
which may be said to conclude the first series of her novels, and the 
copyright of which was sold to Messrs. Blackwood for 
Her next literary effort was in the new, and for her unsuccessful, 
field of dramatic poetry : The Spanish Gypsy is a tedious and 
laboured work, in which the philosophic ideals of the Positivist 
school are allowed to obtrude to the complete weakening of dramatic 
force- 'I'hat its author is not incapable of lofty poetic expression 
is evident from its opening lines : — 

Bcoad'brcasicd Spain, leaning wiih equal love 

On ih« mid xea that moans with memories, 

And on the untravel led ocean's restless tides. 


' Girolamo Savonarola (145a — 149$), an Italian monk of the Dominican order, 
was a moral, political, and religious reformer. I'or hi$ outspoken denunciation of 
abuses he was put 10 deaih at Florence in I49S. 
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The Legend of^ Jubal and other poems proved no more successful 
than their predecessor \ and George Eliot had already returned 
to fiction before they appeared. In 1871-2 was published, in 
eight parts, the lengthiest novel which had yet proceeded from her 
pen — Middle march — >of which 25,000 copies were sold in three years ; 
and in 1S76 her last and longest novel, Daniel Deronda^ was pro- 
duced in similar form, and was financially even more successful 
than its predecessor. In 1878 died, as we have said, George Henry 
Lewes, and in April, 1880, George Eliot, then over sixty years of age, 
and in failing health, was married to Mr. John Walter Cross, and, 
after a short continental trip, she died at Chelsea on December 22nd, 
1880. 

20. Her Work. — The novels of George Eliot have been the 
subject of much conflicting criticism, and indeed it is difficult to 
pass judgment on them as a whole. They are books in which 
the reader finds more or less 10 admire in proportion to what he or 
she brings to their perusal. The public of her day assigned to her a 
high position in the literature 0/ a great creative period. As Sir 
Leslie Stephen has pointed out, the best work of Dickons, Thackeray, 
Bulwer Lytton, and Charles Kingsley, all the work of the Brontes, 
and the beginnings of Anthony Trollope, lie within the brief 
period of 1845*55. great gallcf)' already so fully occupied 

stepped the work of George Eliot, and that work at once achieved 
a marked success. Mrs. Poyscr won tlie suffrages of readers 
who had lately made the acquaintance of Mrs. Nickleby and 
Becky Sharp ; and Maggie Tulliver was no less heartily 
welcomed than Little Dorrit. preceding her by one year, and 
Ethel Ncwcome, her senior by three. Bui there is little doubt 
tliai Adam Bede and The Mill an the Blass |)Osscss a more permanent 
interest and charm tluin their author's later protluciions. In the 
earlier novels George Eliot drew on her own recollections, and 
they consequently exhibit a freshness and spontaneity which are 
absent from the more philosophic novels which were to follow. 
Her aunt, the Methodist revivalist, who, when the Society decided 
against female preaching, joined another sect rather than lx; .silenced, 
bore indeed but little likeness to Dinah Morris ; bvU the sur- 
roundings in which she moved are reproduced with a fidelity 
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due to the tolerant fairness of George Eliot's nature. In Romola 
we find, on the contrary, an effort to reconstruct a society long 
since passed into nothingness, and to group it round a striking 
historical figure already an occasion of much controversy. How 
far George Eliot succeeded in this attempt may be a subject for 
difference of opinion, and, notwithstanding all the power shown in 
the creation of the characters of Savonarola, Tito, and Romola, 
it is a question whether they will find a permanent place among 
the unfading portraits in the treasure-house of historical romance. 
MiddUmanh contains three different motifs ^ not too harmoniously 
woven together, but with many readers the more complex psycho- 
logical interest will compensate for the uniformly gloomy tone of 
the book, and for the lack of that humour which in Mrs. Poyser 
and the aunts Mrs. Gleg and Mrs. Pullet so brightens the 
pages of her early work. These faults and merits are alike 
intensified in DanUl Dsronda^ in which the story of the Jewish 
hero and of Mordecai, with its consequent social and political 
theories, injures the powerful study of Gwendolen and Grand court. 
In these two novels at least is very apparent the truth of what 
Mr. Edmund Gosse says of George Eliot : She was born to 
please, but was, unhappily, persuaded that her mission was 
to teach.*’ Even the style of the earlier books, where the 
dialogue is invariably animated and perspicuous, is replaced by a 
depth and intensity which demand too much concentration from 
the average reader. But when all has been said, the place of 
George Eliot, if not the highest in modern fiction, must at least 
be a very high one. She traces with a keen analytic power the 
very sources of human action, and identifies herself by a rare 
exercise of sympathy with characters the most diverse. Herself a 
rationalist, with at least a leaning to Positivism, the sermons 
and prayers of Dinah Morris were none the less, she tells us, 
written with hot tears as they surged up in her own mind 
and she can as clearly and convincingly enter into the feelings of 
the beautiful and treacherous “ panther cub ” Tito, and a cold- 
blooded reptile like Grandcourt, as into those of the warm-hearted 
Maggie Tulliver or the simple-natured Adam Bede. Perhaps we 
can best sum up her merits in the words of a great continental 
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critic * when he says : What we see in George Eliot’s maturity is 
a great and beautiful soul, clear and calm, which has known or 
guessed, felt or anticipated, the feeling of everything.” 

(i) ** Among artists who with Shakespeare unite breadth of sympathy with 
power of interpreting the rarer and more intense experiences of the souls of 
men, George Eliot must be placed.” — pROFfiSSoa DowDstr. 

(ii) ** Complete in all its parts, and strong in all, the nature of George Eliot 
IS yet not one of those rare natures which without effort are liarmonious. 
There is no impression made more decisively u|>oa the reader of her books 
thack this. No books bear upon their faces more unmistakably the pain of 
moral conflict, and the pain of moral victory, only less bitter than that of 
defeat. Great forces warring with one another ; a sorrowful, a pathetic 
victory— that is what we discern.’*— /i/rw. 

(iii) '^Geo^e EUol looked on the world with a certain aloofness. She 
read little of the ephemeral literature of the day, ami apparently thought 
little of what she read. She looked at political warfare from a distance, and 
did not go into society deeply interested in such matters. . . . She had not, 
therefore, (he exi>erience which couUI enable her to describe contempoiary 
life, with its social and political ambitions, and the rough struggles for 
existence in which practical lawyers and men of business are mainly occupied. 

• . . 'I'he questions, however, in which she was profoundly interested were 
undeniably of the highest Importance. The period of her writings was one in 
which, as we can now see more clearly than at the time, very significant 
changes were taking place in English thought and life. Con irovei sics on 
' Evolutionism’ ami Socialism ami democracy were showing the set of the 
current. George Eliot’s heroes and heroines are all more or less tronhlcd by 
the results, whether they live ostensibly in England or in distant countries and 
cen(urics."»SiK Lb^lib STariisN. 

<iv) “Asa writer of romances, George Eliot differs essentially from all t)ie 
other writers of romance in her own or prcce^ling generations. Most 
certainly she was not n born tonwncer ; she had no spontaneous gift of telling 
stories, no irrepressible genius that way. . . . With George Eliot wc loo 
often are made to feel that the picture would have been at any rale more 
enjoyable, if the artist had taken less pains.” — l*RKl»iitiC IIarKJsoN- 

(v) “ With respect to though we must all agree with Mr. O^car 

Browning that it is 'replete with learning,’ ’weighted with knowledge in 
every p.ige,’ cxtiuisilc in art, anci so forth, it is really impossible to c.**!! it 
with him ‘the Iwsl historical novel ever written-* ... To frame In a com- 
plc>; background of hUtorIcal erudition an ethical problem of even greater 
complexity and subtlety -this was a task which might have sorely tried even 
greater jwwcrs than hcis— a la^k In which Goethe and .Scott might li.ave 
succeeded, but whkh Goethe and .Scoit were too truly the b<»fn artlslx lo 
attempt. Komoia is certaiidy a wonderful monument of litcr.^ry aci'ompUsh- 
men is j hut it remains a A«rr J< /arff, loo elaborate, loo laboured, loo 
intricate, too erudite.”— /rAw. 


' E<lniund Scliervr. 
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21. Dinah Maria Craik (1826—1887), best known undw her 
maiden name of Miss Mulock, was the daughter of Thomas Mulock, 
a dissenting minister, and was born at Stoke-on-Trent. She married 
in 1864 George Lillie Craik, a partner in the firm of Macmillan 
8c Co. In 1849 was published her first novel, The OgiivitSy 
a domestic tale written, as are all her works, with a strong moral 
tendency. This was favourably received, and was followed by 
Olii>€ (1850), the most imaginative of her novels, Tkt Head of the 
Family (1851), Agathe^s Husband (1853), and John Halifax^ 
CentUman (1856). The last is by far her ablest and most successful 
work ; it possesses quite sufficient merit to give to its author a 
high place amongst the novelists of the century. Her last novel, 
A Life for a Lif<y though the subject of much favourable criticism, 
by no means reaches the level attained by John Halifax^ Gentleman, 
**'£*h^ tender and philanthropic, and at the same time energetic 
and practical womanhood of ordinary life, has never," says Dr. 
Garnett, “had a more sufficient represenutive.” 


I 

V 



CHAPTER XXV. 


PROSE WRITERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Introductory. — We have already $cen, in dealing with the 
Romantic movement, how a new and rich field of prose fiction was 
opened up, while the early part of the nineteenth century also saw 
a new school of essayists with a critical note of Interpretation, both 
in literature and life, which was distinctively and peculiarly their 
own. But the Impetus which was, as already indicated, given to 
human thought in every department of knowledge, and every field 
of inquiry, brought forth still more abundant fruit, and made 
the nineteenth century richer in prose literature than any of the 
centuries that have gone l>efore. So profuse is it, so varied in matter 
and in style, that only its more s|wcial features and the more 
important writers can be treated of hero. 

I. Historians. — In no department was greater enterprise shown 
than in that of history. The early part of the century saw the growth 
and development of the new historical spirit under German infiuence, 
which soon showed Itself in a fresh interpretation of ancient history 
from the light thrown on it by the more modern ami scientific 
method of treatment. This influence may l)c (raced to Niebuhr’s 
great work, his RonutH History^ pulillshed in i8»i. 

Of these writers Connop Thirlwall (1797 — 1875), a distinguished 
graduate and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, afterwards Bishop 
of St, Davids, wrote a J/i 5 /i>ry of Gn'tcct which all the qualities of 
a sound scholar did not ]»revcnt from l>cing dull. 'Ihc work was 
soon cclipsc<l by ilic History tf a more |x>pular work from the 

pen of George Grote (1794 — 1871), the son of a Domlon Ivmker, 
Commencing with the my I ho log i< a I period lie lra<x*s the history 
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of Greece' down to the time of Alexander the Great The style 
IS good, and the book contains many fine descriptive passages j it gives 
a more just and candid estimate of the institutions of ancient Greece 
than another History of Greece by William Mitford (1744 — 
as Grote^s radical views caused him to sympathise with the demo- 
cratic form of Government, a form which Mitford termed one of 
“indelible barbarism.” The celebrated Thomas Arnold (1795— 
1842), Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and afterwards headmaster of 
Kugby, wrote a History of Rome^ down to the end of the Second Punic 
War, a work that belongs more to the picturesque school than to the 
pliilosophic and scientific. In the department of modern history 
Sir Archibald Alison (1792 — 1867) achieved distinction for his 
History of Europe in ten volumes. It shows immense industry, but 
suffers from a defective style, while his Tory prejudice is not con- 
cealed in his estimate of men and the great movements of 
Revolutionary Europe. Sir Francis Palgrave (1788 — x86i) was 
the first historian who applied the modern method of treatment, 
and thorough research among early records, to the early history of 
Great Britain. History of the Anglo-Saxons in 1831, 

followed by a great work, The Rise and Progress of the English 
Commonwealth (1832), and twenty years later appeared the first 
volume of his unfinished History of Normandy and Englandy 
which has been superseded by Freeman’s later and more exhaustive 
work. 

3. Thomas Carlyle (1795 — 1881), the most remarkable prose 
writer of the nineteenth century, was born at Ecclefechan, Dum- 
friesshire. His father, James Carlyle, a stonemason, was a stern, 
rugged, and very independent-minded man ; he taught his family' 
of ten children that the main thing in life was work, and “ incited 
them by precept and example to do it well.” Carlyle spent his 
early years at Annan Academy, and when about fourteen years of 
age, he walked from his home to the capital, a distance of a hundred 
miles, where he entered the University of Edinburgh. He was 
not specially distinguished as a student, except for the enthusiasm 
he showed in the study of mathematics. His father was anxious 
that he should become a minister of the Scottish Church ; but 
Carlyle did not fall in with his views, and on leaving the University 
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he became mathematical master in his old school at Annan, and 
subsequently taught in the parish (or grammar) school ol Kirkcaldy. 
Here he met Edward Irving, who afterwards became a celebrated 
preacher in London, and formed a strong and abiding friendship 
with him. Later on Carlyle spent some time as a private tutor j 
and during these unsettled years he read widely, notwithstanding 
his gloomy prospects in life, and the despondency which too often 
oppressed him. 

3. Earlier Works. — During this time Carlyle acquired a thorough 
knowledge of German, of which he subsequently made such splendid 
use, and which stamped its influence upon his thought and style. He 
was also occupied with articles and translations, the most important 
of the latter being Goethe^s Wilhtlm Afeister (1S24), and a year 
later he published Tfu Lift of SchilUr} In Kirkcaldy he had made 
the acquaintance of Miss Jane Baillie >Velsh, a doctor's daughter, 
and a woman of genius, character, and wit; in 1826 they were 
married, and two years later went to live on a small property of 
hers, Craigenputtock, in Dumfriesshire, a farmhouse which stands 
alone in the midst of a dreary moorland plateau nearly a thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. Here they lived for six years, 
Carlyle occupying himself with articles and reviews for The Edm- 
hurfrk and other magazines, and in writing one of his most famous 
books, Sartor liesartus (The Tailor Repatched). In this work, 
perhaps the most characteristic of his fancies, the strange and 
fantastic figure of Diogenes Teufelsdrdckh, professor of “ Things 
in General," displays himself and expounds the “Philosophy of 
Clothes." The book is a serious criticism on every aspect of 
life, and is characterised by that kindly and abundant humour, 
so apparent in his earlier work, and at the same time by an 
attitude of antagonism to the general tendencies of the spirit of 
the age, an attitude of mind which Carlyle maintained to the end 
of Ins life. Sartor Jieutrtui ap{>cared first in Eraser's MagaUHty and 
was not published in book form in England until 1838. The influence 

' Johann Chmiojih Fn«drich von Schiller (1759— 1805) »har«» 'villi t*CKll»e, 
wiih whom lie occasumally coH>jxTaiol In Mlcrary work, ihv honour of hving Oitf 
foremost man of IvUers of his age in Germany. H« was dUnnguUhvcl on a 
dianiatist, and historian. 
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of Jean Paul Richter ^ is apparent, and the German tone of the 
book made it more or less distasteful to the British reader. The 
following passage is an example of his style : — 

I asked myself: what is this that, ever since earliest yean, thou hast been 
fretting and fuming, and lamenting and self-tormenting, on account of? 
Say it in a word s is it not because thou art not happy ? Because the Thou 
(sweet gentleman) is not sufficiently honoured, nourished, soft-bedded, and 
lovingly cared for ? Foolish soul 1 What Ad of Legislature was there that 
thou shouldsi be happy ? A Utile while ago thou hadst no right to be at all. 
What if thou wert born and predestined not to be Happy, but to be Unhappy I 
Art thou nothing Other than a Vulture, then, that flksi through the Universe 
seeking after somewhat to eat t and shrieking dolefully l>ecause carrion 
enough is not given thee ? Close thy Bj-ron ; open thy 

Wearied with household drudgery, and depressed by the immense 
and unbroken solitude of Craigenputtock, Carlyle and his wife 
in 1854 went to I-ondon and took a house in Chelsea, where they 
were destined to spend the remainder of their lives. 

4. The French Revolution.— Carlyle now busily occupied himself 
with his Frtnch Revoluthn. But a dreadful misfortune happened to 
him in the loss of the manuscript of the first volume; it was lent 
to John Stuart Mill, and a servant used it to light fires. Carlyle 
began on tlie work again, and day after day faced the task for two 
months until, with “ mind weary and body very sick,’’ he was 
obliged to rest. The book appeared in 1837. Of it, Carlyle said to 
his wife : “I know not whether this book is worth anything, nor 
what the world will do with it, or misdo, or entirely forbear lo 
do, as is likeliest ; but this I can tell the world : you have not 
had for a hundred years any book that comes mere direct and 
flamingly from the heart of a living man.” It was read with the 
greatest eagerness and admiration everywhere, and especially in 
America: “our young men,” said Emerson, “say yours is the 
only history they have ever read.” The brilliance and aptness 
of the metaphors, the truth and fitness of the epithets, struck every 
reader. Robespierre is “ the sea-green Incorruptible ” ; Mirabeau 
is “the swart, burly -headed Mirabeau”; Marat is “the large-headed 

' Jean Paul Fried rich Richter (1763 — 18*5), usually known by his pen-name 
of **Jean Paul,*’ was a voluminous German romance-writer of the salifico- 
humorous order. He is Germany's greater humorist, and, as a master of pathos, 
De Quinccy placed Jean Paul above Sterne. 
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dwarfish individual, of smoke-bleared aspect.” The history displays 
throughout what Emerson called Carlyle's “stereoscopic imagi- 
nation.” The book is in fact a great epic- dramatic poem» filled 
with an intense life» and teeming with thrilling incidents and 
tragic figures depicted with a realism hitherto unknown in historical 
literature. The third volume, Tht CuilUtiNCt is a masterpiece of 
sustained energy, as Carlyle realises in a series of “ flame-pictures ” 
the rapid development of the “ Reign of Terror ” with its carmag- 
nole ^ dance, its teeming prisons and rolling tumbrils — the awful 
birth of “ Sansculottism*— the frightful lest thing ever born of time.” 
The following passage gives a picture of Dan ton * j — 

See Dan Ion enter : ihe black brows clou<te«l, the colossus figure tramping 
heavy; grim energy looking from all lealures of the rui^eil man ! Strong is 
that grim Son of Trance and Son of Earth ; a reality and not a formula he 
too : and surely now if ever, Iwing hurled low enough, it Is on the Earth and 
on Realities that he rests. Legislators !" so sjwaks the stumor voice, as ihe 
newspapers yet preserve it for us, **it is not the alarm cannon that you hear ; 
it is the ag.iinst our cncnucs. To conquer tiicm. to hurl them 

back, what do we rec|uire ? // wm fan! tt rfir rt 

toujour s Hi tauHa^f, lo dare, an<l .igain to dare, au<l without vn<l to 
dare ! ’'—Right so thou brawny Titan ; there is notliing left for liiec but that. 
Old men, who hear<l it, will .still tell you how the rever Iterating voice made all 
hearts swelli in that moment ; and l»race(l them lo the siicking-pbcu ; 
and thrilled abroad over Trance, like electric viiiuc, ns a u*ord spoken in 

season. 

$. Other Work#.— For ihc next three years Carlyle was much 
engaged in the preparation of lectures which he delivered in London 
on German literature and hislorical subjects. The series on Jhroa 
and IlirO'Worthip was published! in Iwok form in 1841. It became 
Very popular from the vigour of its style and its stimulating method 
of treatment, Carlyle’s view of history is what is known as the 
*' Great Man Theory,” which has gis en rise lo a good deal of debate. 

it is meant that biography is the foundation of liistory, and that 
all great causes and great changes in luim?in conditions have ilieir 
centre and origin in one great man. In 1845 ap|>earcd toui 

'The iarwrtj^toU was a ]x>|mbr d.TUCV aiul .TUiotig ihc ItcocIi 

revolutionists, 

* A Sans-tulo/te \rwo,ui Ihcially *' one without iuw-hi's.** Ic tJic name given 
to the |X)orcr atui more vit»lunt via vs .iinoiig lliv ivs'«»luiion.ir>C'. 

* One of (he grvalvst orators of tbv Rv volution : guilloihiv«l at Paris in (794* 
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Present^ one of the most popular of his books, in which Carlyle goes 
back to the Middle Ages and gives us a delightful picture of 
monastic life in St Edmundsbury under the rule of Abbot Hugo 
and Abbot Sampson as chronicled by Jocelin of Brockeland. Con- 
trusted with this is the description of the condition of England 
in the early nineteenth century, in which Carlyle takes up an un- 
compromising attitude towards the political tendencies of the age. 

6. Lives of Ureat Xen. — Carlyle next occupied himself with 
Oliver Cromwelts letters and Speeektt^ which he published in 
1845 with a characteristic running commentary by himself, which 
embodies the views advanced in Heroes and Hero-Worskip. The 
commentary is full of fine passages and vividly painted scenes. After 
his Latter* Day Pamphlets (1250) and his Life of John Sterling^ 
(iS5(), one of the best biographies in the English language, he 
addressed himself to his History of Frederick IL (Frederick the 
Great) — a book which appeared in the years from 1858 to 1865* In 
(his book Carlyle proved himself a great military historian. He spared 
no pains ; he dug out every trustworthy record ; he buried himself 
in musty manuscripts and dusty books \ he visited and walked over 
every battlefield of Frederick’s wars ; and his knowledge of military 
affairs and military science proved so exact that his description 
of the great battles came to be a text-book in the Prussian army. 
The book is in some respects his greatest work ; but it displays some 
of the worst features of his style, and it has not the attractiveness, 
energy, and glow of The French Revolution. In the year 1866 
Carlyle was elected Lord Rector of the University of Edinburgh. 
He was enthusiastically received when he went down to deliver his 
inaugural address (a speech full of wisdom and true insight) j 
but while he was there, his wife died suddenly of heart disease 
in London, as she was riding in her carriage. His Reminiscences 
are one long and despairing wail over her death and the loss 
of opportunities of showing her some marks of tenderness and 
love. Unsought honours now came to Carlyle. He was offered 
by Mr. Disraeli, on behalf of the Queen, the Grand Cross of 

^ John Sterling (1806 — 1844) belonged to what Mrs. Browning called *Mhe class 
of respectable poets.” He was also an essayist and critic of some repute in hi* 
ow n day, but is now chiefly remembered by Orlyle's biography, 
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the Bath and a pension, but these he respectfully declined ; 
he accepted, however, the Prussian Order of Merit for his History 
of Frtderick 2 I.y who was the founder of the Order. Worn out 
by long years of toil, depressed by ill health and by the death 
of his wife, Carlyle passed away peacefully on February 5th, iSSi. 
He might have been buried in Westminster Abbey ; but his own 
desire sent his body to the lone country churchyard of Ecclefechan. 

7. Hia Style and Work — The style of Carlyle has been often 
described as “ German ** or an “ imitatiort of German." It was 
not an imitation of anything, though the German language and 
literature gave colour to his thought and writing. He was 
much too original a man to imitate any one, and his style was 
rooted deep in his own character and personality. The fact Is 
that Buffon’s‘ celebrated saying — “Le style, e’est Thomme m^me” 
—is true in the highest degree of Carlyle. The son of a 
stern, rugged^ sturdy, and self-reliant father, with a great gift 
of picturesqrt^peech and a still greater gift of silence, Carlyle 
shaped and evolved for himself a rugged and unique style, jerky, 
spasmodic, often eloquent, and even musical, and standing at the 
opposite pole to simplicity, directness, and form. So wanting in 
form is it that Taine says \ He confounds all styles, jumbles all 
forms, heaps together pagan allu.sions, Bible reminiscences, German 
abstractions, technical terms, poetry, slang, mathematics, physiology, 
archaic words, neologies." In Sartor Resort us it appears as an 
“ uncouth jargon," full of twists and paroxysms, shot with lurid 
lights, lit up with daring and brilliant metaphors, but always fitted 
to the subject, always ade<iuatc to the thought that was moving 
the writer, and never dull or monotonous. It is character guided 
by a great intellect that sjicaks through every sentence. His 
perceptive and descriptive power is of the highest order ; his power 
of historic presentment — whether of a jierson, an event, or a 
landscape— Is not excelled by any historian. The intcnsiiy of 
his feeling, his volcanic enthusiasm, his scorn and indignation, 
his gigantesque laughter and .abundant humour, .and his deep .and 

' Biiffon (1707—1788) was a cJi^cingnishc^l French naiuralisi. He was 
admiued lo Oie French Ac.ackmy in 1753. ami llicn delivered as liis inaugural 
address the famous Disroios iur U StyU. 
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true tenderness show themselves in every book he has written. 
The style of his early work (Tke Life of Schiller) and of his first 
contributions to The Edinburgh Review differs but little from the 
ordinary style of Jeffrey or Lockhart ; only it is firmer, clearer, more 
vivid. From The Life of Schiller to his Life of Frederick the Great 
ho went on developing and perfecting a style which became after- 
wards known to readers as “ Carlylcse.” 

7 A. His Philosophy. — It is difficult, if not impossible, to define 
what the philosophy of Carlyle was. It was of a negative kind, 
nebulous and vague. Filled with a divine discontent with the 
accepted order of things and the materialistic tendencies of the day, 
he addressed himself with fiery zeal and energy to raise men to a 
higher level of thought and action. He had much of the Puritan 
spirit in him — a figure not unlike one of the Hebrew prophets of old 
declaiming against a nation for its blindness, its folly, its selfishness, 
and stupidity. His hatred of cant, hypocrisy, and falsehood \ his com 
tempt of what was mean, hollow, and deceitful in public life; and his 
insistence on a higher ideal of truth, uprightness, and self-sacrifice 
were reiterated again and again in language glowing with an intense 
fervour, and a passionate sincerity, that profoundly affected the nation 
at large. Great as Carlyle was as an historian in his own special way, 
and great as a literary critic, he was greater still as a persona) force 
and stimulating influence on the mind and thought of his age. 
With all his faults of language and style — the grotesqueness, the 
solecisms, the distortion of epithet and imagery — there is no 
mistaking the force, directness, and sterrr reality of his message, 
and his absolutely irreconcilable attitude of mind towards any 
compromise with insincerity, falsehood, and wrong. 

(i) "Though nol the &arnt of guides in politics or practical philosophy, his 
value as an inspirer and awakener cannot tw over-estimated. It is a po^ver 
which belongs only to the highest order of minds, for it is none Imt a 
divine hie that can so kindle and irradiate. The debt due to Inm from those 
who listened to the teachings of his prime, for revealing to them what 
sublime reserves of power even the humblest may find in manliness, sincerity, 
and self-reliance, can be paid with nothing short of reverential gratitude. As 
a purifier of the sources whence our intellectual inspiration is drawn, his 
influence has been second only to that of Wordsworth, if even to his.” — 
Jambs RussEt.L Lowell. 

(h) "When all is said of his dogmatism, his pelulaoce, his ‘evil 
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hehaviour/ he remains the master-spirit of his lime, its censor, as Macaulay 
is its panegyrist and Tennyson its mirror. He has saturated his nation with 
a wholesome tonic, and the practice of any one of his precepts for the 
conduct of life is ennobling. More intense than Wordsworth, more intel- 
ligible than Browning, more fervid than Mill, he has indicated the pitfalls in 
our civilisation. His works have done much to mould the best thinkers in 
two continents, in both of which he has been the Greathean to many 
pilgrims.*' — JOH?t KiCHOL. 

(hi) “The philosophical influence of Carlyle has not been less than his 
literary influence, and it has been wholesomer ... He gave check to 
the supremacy of the commonplace. ... He introduced thought to more 
than one of those truths which are lost under logical apparatus or hidden 
by social conventions."— Edmond ScM^itfcit. 

8. Thomag Babington Macaulay (1800^1859), essayist, lawyer, 
historian, was born at Rothley Temple, in Leicestershire, the son 
of Zachary Macaulay, a I^ndon merchant, who fought Ibng and 
hard with his friend Wllbcrforce * for the abolition of slavery in 
the British Colonies. He was remarkably precocious as a child, 
and read everything he could lay his hands on— a habit he con- 
tinued to the last year of his life. After some years of education 
in private, he was entered in 1818 as a commoner of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, of which society he was elected Fellow in 
1824. His literary career may be said to have commenced in 
the year 1825 with the appearance In T/ie EdinOur^h EtvUtv of 
his celebrated essay on Milton. The essay excited the enthusiasm 
of Jeffrey, the editor, who wrote to him: “The more I think 
the less I can conceive where you picked up that style." lie 
became the most brilliant contributo.* to The EdMwr^A, to which 
his pen at that time gave a needed impetus. Macaulay was called 
to the Bar in 1826 ; and in the year 1830 the great Whig politician 
Lord Lansdownc presented him with the pocket borough of Caine, 
in Wiltshire. 

9. Public Career. — Macaulay soon established his reputation as an 
01 a tor of the front rank, and was noted in society for his great conver- 
sational powers. In the year 1834 he was ap(>ointcd mcmlKT of the 
Supreme Council of India, and 1 ‘resident of the Law Comintssion; 
his chief work in the latter ca|>aclty was done In connection 

• Willmm Wjlbcrforcc (*759—1833) procurc<l ihc prtssmg of n bill for the 
ftboljiion of ibc slave trade in rSoy. k was .also largely owing 10 Ins cflorts 
that the Slave Hmancipaiioii Rill was |>a'-scd in 1833 —a month after his death. 
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with the Indian Penal Code, which was largely due to him— a 
code that ranks among the best in the world. He returned 
to England in 1838, and was elected member for Edinburgh — a 
seat which he retained until 1847. In that year the Edinburgh 
voters rejected him, chiefly because he was unable to sympathise 
with their theological views. He declined to stand again; but 
the electors of Edinburgh, In a fit of sorrow and repentance, offered 
him in 1852 the seat without the necessity of a contest. In the 
year 1842 he published his spirited Lays cf A mien t Rome^ and in 
the next year he was induced, somewhat against his own will, to 
republish his Essays from The Edinburgh Review. The first two 
volumes of his greatest work— 7 %^ History of England from the 
Accession of fames the Second — appeared in 1848; the next two in 
1855 i and the fifth volume in 1861 — two years after his death. 
So great was the enthusiasm created by the publication of this 
history that each volume on its first appearance sold by thousands 
a week. The students of the University of Glasgow elected 
him Lord Rector in the year 1849, and in the year 1857 he 
was created a peer by the ti.lc of Baron Macaulay of Rothley. He 
died on December 28th, 1859, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
His Lifcy by his nephew, Sir George Otto Trevelyan, is one of 
the best biographies in the language. It shows Macaulay as he 
was, an Englishman of the best type, and possessing both in public 
and private life all the highest qualities of his race. 

10. His History. — His greatest work is The History <f England. 
It is only a fragment of what he intended to execute; but it is 
a very noble fragment. His idea of history was that “ it should 
invest with the reality of human flesh and blood beings whom we 
are too much inclined to consider as personified qualities tn an 
allegory; call up our ancestors before us with all their peculiarities 
of language, manners, and garb ; show us over their houses, seat 
us at their tables, rummage their old-fashioned wardrobes, explain 
the uses of their ponderous furniture.’* In short, his History was 
to be as readable as the most readable work of fiction. “ I shall not 
be satisfied,” he says in a letter, '‘unless I produce something which 
shall for a few days supersede the last fashionable novel on the 
tables of young ladies.” And this idea he realised with- the most 
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complete success. His omnivorous reading, his wonderful and 
ready memory, his command of vast stores of historical knowledge, 
his power of striking and picturesque illustration, aided by his 
energetic and vivid style, all helped him to produce a series of the 
most brilliant pictures that had ever been offered to the English 
reader. Every minute but striking fact which he had picked up 
in his omnivorous and out-of-the-way reading, every fragment of 
historic truth, every petty characteristic of an historic personage, is 
seized, annexed, put into its right place, and worked up into a 
brilliant mosaic which not even the most imaginative novelist could 
rival. His epithets are always fitting and characteristic, and the 
large amount of picturesque detail at his command gives a realistic 
quality to his narrative that few historians have ever rivalled. One 
fault of the book is the vast ness of the scale on >vhich it is written ; 
he look five volumes to tell the story of fifteen years. Life is too 
short either to read or write histories constructed on such a scale 
as this. He is at times inaccurate ; and his likes and dislikes are 
very manifest. His animus towards the Stuarts gave bitter offence to 
many of the old Tory party ; and his prejudice against Marlborough, 
Penn,* and Dundee ^ led him at least into injustice. But these 
faults are by no means characteristic of his History \ his standard 
for public men was a high one, and he could not conceal his dislike 
of those whom he considered knaves and fools. He shows, also, too 
much of the force, vigour, and partiality that characterise the special 
pleader, and not sufficient of the philosophy and reflection that 
should characterise the judge. He is, moreover, too declamatory, 
too insistent, and is wanting in that moderation, serenity, and repose 
necessary for a calm and supreme judgment on men and events. 

jj. Essays and Poems.— As an essayist Macaulay ranks as high 
in popular estimation as he docs as an historian. 1 he Essays are 
widely read, both for their great attractiveness of style and for 
their own intrinsic merit. It has become somewhat the custom 
with some critics to decry them for the want of those finer quali- 
ties of thought and style and aesthetic Uste, which characterise 
the liest literary and historical criticism of the present day. In 

' William Penn, llie Quak«r foimOcr of Ihc Stale of Pcnniylvanix 

* BcUcr known as John Graham of Clavvfh<»u>c. 
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these qualities Macaulay was deficient ; but the Essays are, in 
their own way, the best of their kind, and are amply sufficient to 
give Macaulay high rank in the literature of the nineteenth century, 
His subject is drawn in firm and striking outline, and filled in with 
interesting and attractive details. He throws on it brilliant side^ 
lights from contemporary records, and produces a clear, bold, and 
effective portrait or picture of a person or event In the Essays 
he covers a wide and varied field, and shows an unrivalled power 
and grasp in the marshalling of multitudinous facts and details, 
while the narrative moves swiftly by the force of his abundant 
energy and Che irresistible swing of his style. He wrote, however, 
from a party point of view, especially in the earlier essays, and 
the controversial spirit is too apparent ; this to some extent has 
injured him in the minds of many readers. But he is candid, 
open, and honest in his criticism, if unduly severe on the men of 
bygone times. It should be remembered, too, that many of the 
essays were written In haste and under the pressure of exacting 
duties as a prominent politician. His poems are remarkable for 
their vigour, terseness, and directness, which yet never sacrifice 
the picturesque. The metre is that of the ordinary ballad, hut it 
is managed with greater power, skill, and rapidity of movement 
than is to be found in the older British ballads. On the other 
hand, the rhetoric is often too apparent, and the rhythm wanting 
in variety; hence a tendency in his verse to become monotonous and 
mechanical, like the regular tramp of carefully drilled troops. The 
Lays of Andtnt Romt (184s) form, however, a splendid modem 
tribute to the greatness and virtues of the Roman people. 

His Loys^ like (he old ballads, stir ihe heart *'as with the sound of s 
trumpet.’’ M.*it (hew Arnold called them ** pinchbeck Roman ballads”; but 
(he words of Mrs. Broxvning are much nearer (be truth : "If we cannot look 
for the best and highest poetry in the Layt^ we can look for and wc shall 
find stirring rhythm, vigorous and picturesque language, strong human feeling. 
Foe a certain age, they are the best poetry to read and to commit to 
memory.” 

12. His Style. — Macaulay’s style is the perfection of clearness, 
for ambiguity was foreign to the nature of his mind. His 
habit of public speaking gave him an excellent insight into 
the understanding of the average man ; and this is one of the 
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chief causes of his incomparable lucidity. One principle guided 
him in writing : that a special and striking fact takes a firmer 
hold on the mind than a general reflection, Hence his style is 
direct, clear, manly, and unaifectcd. It is full of life, vigour, and 
animation, and into the dry bones and dust of history he infuses 
a spirit and vitality that make the age live again with ad the 
varied colour and movement of people, incidents, and scenes. 
The devices most employed by Macaulay are apt con>paTison, 
striking antithesis, and varied statement. Opulence of knowledge, 
wealth of illustration, animation, movement, and sequence of 
thought — these qualities he displayed to a quite unparalleled 
degree. The faults of his style are too manifest : they lie on the 
surface. He is too fond of sharp contrasts to be an artist ; he 
is too profuse with his illustrations; the rhythm of his sentence 
is stifl* and somewhat monotonous ; there is little flexibility in it, 
and it is wanting in sweetness of cadence and real charm. Again, 
he is too fond of short abrupt sentences, and of a succession of 
them, and the reader soon begins to feel the monotony of the 
movement. There is no subtlety, no mystcr)', everything is too 
plain and hard, while his periods are marked by a mechanical 
balance and a uniform regularity of measure. 

(i) " Macaulay’s style was eminenUy his own, but his own not hy strange 
words, or strange eolloc.ition of words hy phrases or|>vrjictual occurrence* or 
the straining alter original and striking terms of expression. Its chax.ic* 
teristics were vigour and animation, copiousness, c]earne»s, above all, sound 
English, now a rare excellence. His co|>iousnes^ had nothing tumid, di(Tu»<, 
Asiatic: no ornament for the sake of ornament. As to iu clearness, one 
rnay rearl a sentence of M.icaulay twice, to judge of its full forve, never 
(o comprehend Us mc.'intng.**— Dean Mieman. 

(il) “Macaulay was a master r»f the wr/Wt'wrr.'w, such as we never had 
before. It is rather a French than an English <|ua1iiy. and has been duly 
apiircciated in France. ... No historian Wforc Idni ever regarded his issk 
from the «ame t>om( of view, or aimed with such calm patience .ind labour at 
the same result- ... No historian ever devoted such care to the grouidng of 
his materiaU. lie ie*pbnned and rvwrotc whole chapters with uncru«lglng 
toil."— COJTBK Mo* I SON. 

(ill) “He makes his recollections still more precis by de«rl|>lioos and 
slalislics; he noie^ colours and qualities j he ha^ a passion for exactness ; his 
ficsenptions arc worthy l>oth of a painter and topographer; he writes like 
a man who sees a physical ami sensible object, .\nd who at the Mnic inne 
^lassifles and weighs it.”— Tajse. 
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13. Henry Hallam {1777 — 1359X one of the greatest English 
historians of the nineteenth century, was born at Windsor and 
educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. He was called to 
the Bar, but after a short practice he was appointed to a Com- 
missi onersh ip of Stamps, the income from which, with Ids private 
means, enabled him to abandon law and devote himself to literary 
pursuits. He joined the ranks of writers for TAe Edinburgh Review ^ 
and his fine scholarship gave point to Byron's well-known line : — 

Clastic Haliam, mach renowned for Greek. 

His first work, A View of the State of Europe during the Middle 
Ages (iSiS), is a survey of the development of society in the various 
countries of Europe from the fiAh to the end of the fifteenth century, 
in which his wide knowledge and deep research are fully displayed 
In iSa? Ins Constitutional History of England (from the accession 
of Henry VII. to the death of Geoige III.) appeared, which called 
forth from Macaulay an able review containing an admirable 
appreciation of Hallam’s merits as an historian. Ten years later 
))C published his Introduction to the Literature of Europe (in the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries), a work of great 
erudition and most patient industry. Remarkable as the work is, it 
is not so stimulating a contribution to letters as The Constitutional 
History^ chiefly from the very nature of the qualities required to 
comment on the writers in so wide and varied a field. Though 
Hal lam’s views were nominally those of the Whig party, they are 
never obtrusive in his dealing with political matters, and no writer 
is more just, moderate, and impartial in his estimate of men and of 
the many debatable incidents in history. His style is grave and 
dignified, clearly showing the qualities of his mind ; it is, however, 
wanting in vivacity, colour, and warmth of feeling. Hallam set an 
eminent example of patient research in the foundation of his work, 
and in this respect he was one of the earliest of the modern school 
of historians. 

14. William Francis Patrick Napier (17S3— 1860), generally 
known as Sir William Napier, takes a high place as a writer by 
his work on the Peninsular War, and may be considered the greatest 
militar)* historian that England has produced. A member of a very 
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remarkable family,^ he was born at Celbridge, County Kildare, 
and entered the Royal Artillery in iSoo, at the early age of fourteen. 
He served in many of the most important campaigns in the 
Peninsular War, and was present in the famous retreat on Corunna, 
conducted by Sir John Moore. He began his History of the War 
in the Peninsula in xSaj. Southey had written a rather dull lii story 
of the same war ; and to Napier it seemed that justice had not 
been done to the, subject. The work took him sixteen years, and it 
was published in six volumes between the years 1835 and 1840. 
He also wrote a Life of Sir Charles Napier — his more famous 
brother, the conqueror of Scinde, and one of the greatest of 
England's generals. It is seldom that the qualities of a brilliant 
soldier are combined with those of an eloquent and brilliant 
writer; in Napier’s case they were united in the highest degree. 
His style is, to use Milton's phrase, ^'simple, sensuous, passionate’’; 
where the subject demands it, it is swift, sweeping, direct, rising 
with the passion and swing of the narrative into a vehement 
eloquence that gives him rank among the greatest masters of 
English prose. His own experience in the war ensures to his 
story a realism, a vividness, and a directness of touch that no 
outside writer could give. He is eminently just in his tributes to 
the valour of the French troops; but his animus towards Spain 
and the Castlereagh Ministry gives a certain colour to his work which 
lessens its value from a purely political point of view. 

The following extract is taken from his description of the battle 
of Albuera * 

Such a gallant line, isauing from ihe midst of the smoke and rapidly 
separating i(^elf from the conrused and broken multitude, startled the 
enemy's masses, which were Increasing an<I pressing onwards as to an 
assured victory ; they wavcixsl, hesltat«<l, artd tin:n vonilung forth a storm 
of fire, hastily endeavoured to vnl.irge ihelr front, while a fearful discharge 
of grape from atl their artillery whistled through the UriiUh r.xnks, . . . 
The fusllccr l>aUaIlon<, struck hy the iron lemjwsl, reeled and staggered 
like sinking »hl|>s ; but suddenly and sternly recovering, they closed on 

* On his father’s siile Napier was descended from J«d>» N.ipicr, the f.xnious 
Inventor of logarithms t ami his mother wa^ the noted U'aiily, Lady .Sarah 
Lennox, daugl ter of the Duke of Kkhnioiid. 

• Fought 181 1; French under Soult delealc.l, hut wlili heavy luss on both 
sides. 
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their terrible enemies, aod then was seen with : what a streng:(h and 
majesty the British soldier fights. In vain .did Soult with voice and 
gesture animate his Frenchmen ; in vain did the hardiest veterans break 
from the crowded columns and sacrifice their lives to gain time for the 
mass to open out on such a fair field. . . . Nothing could stop that 
astonishing infantry. No sudden burst of undisciplined valour, no nervous 
enthusiasm weakened the stability of their order; their flashing eyes were 
bent on the dark columns in their front, their measured tread shook the 
ground, their dreadful volley's swc]»t away the head of every formation, 
their deafening shouts overpowered the dissonant cries that broke from all 
parts of the tumultuous crowd, as slowly and with a horrid carnage it vas 
pushed by the incessant vigour of the attack to the farthest edge of the 
hill . . . and the mighty mass, breaking olf like a loosened cliff, went 
headlong down the steep : the rain flowed after in streams discoloured with 
blood, and eighteen hundred un wounded men, the remnant of six thousand 
unconquerable British soldiers, stood triumphant on the fatal hill 1 

i5< Edward Augustus Freeman (1825 — 1892), the most volu- 
minous historian of his age, was born at Writchley Abbey, in 
Staffordshire, and gained a scholarship at Trinity College, Oxford, 
of which society he was afterwards elected Fellow. For many 
years he lived the life of a country gentleman near Wells, in 
Somersetshire, where the larger portion of his historical works was 
written. He was appointed Regius Professor of Modern History 
in Oxford In 1884; he was a great traveller, and eight years later 
he died of smallpox in Spain. Of his numerous works, his most 
important are his History 0/ Ftdtral GovtrnmeHt (1863), of which 
only one volume api)eared ; Tht History of the Norman Conquest ^ 
his greatest work and the result of twenty years* labour; The 
HistorUal Geography of Europe \ and his History of Sicily ^ 
conceived on a laigo scale, of which but three volumes were 
published. 

Freeman was an indefatigable writer, and all his work shows 
unwearied and patient industry in the accumulation of facts. But 
it suffers from an excessive use of them ; he failed to sift them or 
to weigh properly their respective value. He was a keei^ politician, 
and in estimating past events he interprets them too readily from a 
modern political standpoint. His style, though clear and forcible, 
savours overmuch of the journalist, being too assertive, vehement, 
and eager to carry conviction ; and It is marred by the vice of 
constant Iteration. 
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16. John Eichard Green (1837— 1S83), perhaps the most brilliant 
of the younger historians, was born at Oxford and educated at 
Magdalen School and Jesus College. The environment of his 
native city stimulated his historic sense, and he wrote some clever 
papers on its history before he took orders in i860. For about 
nine years he worked in several (larishes in London, during which 
time he contrived to do much literary work ; but ill-health com- 
pelled him in 1869 to give up clerical duties. He had previously 
planned a history of the Angevin period, but being invalided he was 
obliged to abandon the idea and confine his efforts to A ^hort 
History of the English .Prt'/Zr, which api)eared in 1874. Although 
written under distressing conditions, it shows nu signs of depres- 
sion of mind or spirits, and its success is one of the records 
of literature. As its title implies, it is a history of the English 
people, and not a history of the lives and character of kings. It 
is not, as he says himself, a ‘‘drum and trumpet history, but a 
record of the “ constitutional, intellectual, and social advance of (he 
nation itself.” The History of the English People ^ an cx [mansion 
of the smaller history, appeared in 1878-60; The hfoking of Englnnd 
(1882), dealing with the history of the country on a large scale, is 
brought down to 628; and his last volume— dictated to his wife— 
The Conquest <f Englondy was published aficr his death, which 
occurred at Mentone. Green w.as a writer of fine genius, and 


his work displays a vivid imagination and great creative power, 
His Short History stands alone among works of the kind; and 
its defects are entirely over weighed by its distinctive merits, its 
rare charm, its brilliance and the vigour and energy of its style. 

17. H«r7 H»rt Milsku (174)1 -186S). Dc.in of St. was one of 

Ihu grvoicsl ccdcsbvucal hisiorhns of ihe ccnlnry 5 his IksI knuwn 
works arc A liistory r*< /trr (1S29). ^ 9/ CkriuinoHy to 

the AMitioH of J\v;aoiim f |S.;o), ainl ./ t/hiery rf t.-fm Chthnaoity 
(1854.6), of which ii was riglMly mmI. “No »uch work hus Appeared in 
ecc I esias(ic.*il 1 it cia l u rc.*’ 

AUxaader WiUUm Klnglska (1809—1890 ufxk'tuxjk ai the rc«|uvst of 
Uaglan ‘ lo willc A J/ntory 0/ Ifi.- /uxytiioo <f the winch WA,i 

chiefly liAs^d on I^xl Ka^lAii'a This csliAU^tivo hi^l.irkal "orU, 

one of ihc grealcsl of the cenlury, i'i in el^Iit volumes, and occupied the 

• Lacly Raglan was (he wife of Lord Rigla.i, ihe iJ.liidj Comm a nder- in .Chief 
in the Crimea up to 1835. 
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ftulhor twenty-four years (iS63-87). la U he vindicates the military 
character of Lord R^lan, and his critidsm of Napoleon HI. is so severe 
that his work was prohibited from circulation in France during the 
Emperor’s reign. Kinglake was also the author of a brilliant book 

of travel in the East. 

Thomas Henry Buckle (1821— 1862) was the first historian who devoted 
himself to the sociol^ieal side of history on scientific lines. His incomplete 
work A history of CiviUsation its En^ud, which is but an introduction to 
the subject, created an intense interest and was the cause of much controversy. 

’William Stnbhe ( 1825— 1901), who became Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, Regius Professor of Modern History in the University, and after- 
wards Bishop of Chester, was a great historical scholar, especially in 
mediaeval chronicles and records. But his title to fame rests on his Cott- 
stitutional History of England (1874^) ; and he was the chief influence in 
the creation of the modern school of history in Oxford. 

Samuel Bavaan Gardiner (1829 — 1902) was also an Oxford scholar 
and devoted hix life to his great work, A History of ths Commonwealth and 
ProtsetoraUy the outcome of the tnost patient industry and research, and 
(though written in a dull style) a valuable contribution to historical literature. 

18. Theologians.— The nineteenth century was marked by an 
immense activity in the production of theological literature. Fore- 
most among its contributors stands the name of John Henry 
Newman (x8oi — 1890), one of the greatest English prose writers, 
who was born in London, the son of a banker. He entered Trinity 
College, Oxford, at the age of sixteen, and in 1822 was elected 
a Fellow of Oriel. He formed a close friendship with Edward 
Bouverie Pusey, Hurrell Froude, and John Keble; after taking 
orders he became in 1828 Vicar of Si. Mary% and was soon 
recognised as a noted preacher. Four years later, in a voyage to 
the Mediterranean, he wrot^ some beautiful hymns, the best 
known of which begins, ** Lead kindly Light,” In 1833 Newman 
and his friends began the " Oxford ” or “ Tractarian ” Movement, 
the first note of which was struck by Keblc in the summer assize 
sermon on National Aposusy. The Treuts for the Times were 
the organ of the movement, and Newman, its greatest forcei wrote 
about thirty of them. His famous Tract 90, written In 1841, 
created such a sensation that the movement received a check ; two 
years later he resigned his living, and in 1845 he was received 
into the Roman Catholic Church; thirty-four years later he was 
created Cardinal by Leo XIII. 

' Th« word meaus ** from tb« EasL** 
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19. His Work. — Newman's secession from the Anglican Church 
freed him from restraints and perplexities he had long felt, and 
on his return from Rome in 1848, after eighteen months' absence, 
he published Loss and Gain^ a talc of another Oxford conversion 
in a remote way recounting his own. Caiiista, also a work of 
fiction, was published in 1856 ; it deals with the early Christian 
life of the third century, and tells the story of the conversion 
of the beautiful girl-sculptor, Callista, and is full of fine 
imaginative work and spiritual feeling. A controversy with 
Charles Kingsley in 1864 called forth one of the most famous 
books of the nineteenth century — the A/>oiogia pro Vita Su6— 
which had a marked efiect in creating a feeling of esteem towards 
Newman among his countrymen. Next year he wrote his longest 
poem. The Dreotn of GerontiuSt a beatific vision with angels’ 
songs, among them the well-known “ Praise to the Holiest in the 
Height." In 1870 Newman published his G raw mar of Assent,' 
in which he essayed to establish the foundation of a philosophy 
of faith. He died at the Oratory in Edgbaston (Birmingham), 
where he had established a community of St. Philip Neri in 1848, 
and where he had passed the last forty years of his life. His 
sermons fill many volumes, and there is a marked difiercncc between 
the earlier or Oxford sermons, with their restraint and severity of 
style, and the later, which are more rhetorical and Impassioned, 
but marked by a splendid stateliness and purity of diction. His 
style is always clear and pure in its rhythm and phraseology, 
and its most striking characteristic is simple grace of movement. 
It is very easy to read ; but it was very hard to write. Newman 
took the greatest pains with every paragraph and every sentence he 
wrote. “ I often write chapters,'’ he says, “over and over ag.iin. . . . 
My one sole and single desire and aim has been to do what is 
so difficult — that is, to explain clearly and exactly my meaning 1 
this has been the sole principle of all my corrections and rewriting.s.” 
Matthew Arnold, sj>eaking of the Anj^/ican ^rwotts, calls attention 
to their “ religious musie — subtle, sweet, mournful.” This fine 
harmony of sound h characteristic of all his work ; and his artistic 
grace, his subtle case, his delicacy of taste, tiis purity and si>ontaneity 
of expression, combine to make New'inan one of the grc.'itcst masters 
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of English prose > and nothing more perfect in style has come from 
the pen of any English writer. The following extract is from his 
essay on TAc Idea of a Univtrsiiy 

It is almost a d«/inliion of a gentleman lo say he Is one who never inDicts 
pain. ... He has his eyes on all his company; he is tender towards the 
bashful, gentle towards the distant, and merciful towards the absurd ; he can 
recollect to whom lie is speaking ; he guards against unseasonable allusions, 
or topics which may irritate; he is seldom prominent in conversation, and 
never wearisome. He makes light of favours while he does them, and seems 
to be receiving when be is conferring. He never speaks of himself except 
when compelled, never defends himself by a mere retort, he has no ears for 
slander or gossip, is scrupulous in imputing motives to those who interfere 
with him, and interprets everything for the best, lie is never mean or 
little in his disputes, never takes unfair advantage, never mistakes personalities 
or sharp sayings for argument^ or insinuates evil which he dare not say out. 

20. Thomas Chalmers (1780—1847), the greatest divine of the 
Church of Scotland in the nineteenth century, was educated at St. 
Andrews University, and ordained in 1803. On removing to Glasgow 
twelve years later, his oratorical powers as a preacher gained him 
a great reputation at home and abroad. He was a voluminous 
writer on theology, science, philosophy, and social subjects : he held 
the Chair of Moral Philosophy at St. Andrews, and later that of 
Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. After acting as a leader in 
the great division in the Church of Scotland, which resulted in the 
foundation of the Free Church (1843),* became Principal of the 
New College (Divinity), a position he held for the last four years of 
his life. His style as a writer is marked by great cneigy, force, 
and fulness of illustration; but it is often loose, turgid, and passionate, 
and in its superabundance of metaphor and in the choice and 
selection of words not seldom shows lack of taste. In character 
and intellect Chalmers was typical of the best of Scotland’s sons. 

21. Among the many theologians of the Church of England 
who achieved distinction, a noted name is that of Eichard 
Whately (1787 — 1863). He was one of the many famous sons 
of Oriel College, Oxford, and having achieved a considerable 
reputation in the English Church for his force of character, vigour, 
and independence of thought, he was created Archbishop of Dublin 

* The schism arose generally over ihe <]iiestion whether the State had a right 
to control the Church, and particularly over the question of Church patronage. 
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^ in 1831. Here his reputation increased, and he took an active part 
in social affairs, especially in the domain of education. He was one 
of the founders of what is known as the "Broad Church " school, 
and was a strenuous opponent of the TracUrian Movement. Whately 
was a keen logician, a philosopher of the practical kind, with little 
imagination or specubtive faculty ; but his style is singularly lucid, 
and all he wrote is marked by cogent reason, abundant wit, and 
apt illustration. He is now chiefly remembered for his Hhtoric 
Dcubts relative to NapoUon Buonapurtt (1819), in which he attempts 
to show the absurdity of Hume's contention with regard to miracles. 

Arthur Penrhya Stanley (1815—1881), another great leader of 
the Broad Church party, and the embodiment of its best culture, 
was educated at Rugby under Dr. Arnold (whose Life he wrote), and 
was the original of George Arthur in Tom Brown's Sekeoidays.^ 
He was a distinguished student of Balliol College, Oxford, being 
subsequently elected Fellow of University College ; and taking 
orders, he rose in the Church and became Dean of Westminster 
m 1864. He was a voluminous writer, and among his best known 
works arc Sinai and Ba/esfine (1856), the result of a journey to 
the East ; //is/orieat Memorials of Canterbury (1855) j If is tor tea I 
Memorials of Westminster (1866) ; Commentary on the Bpistle to 
the Corinthians — his chief contribution to theology ; and his 
admirable Life and Correspondence of Or. Arnold- Theology 
appealed to him mainly through its historical aspects, and he 
had a rare power of pictorial narrative, a vivid imagination, and 
a keen dramatic sense in realising and depicting the scenes and 
incidents of the past, 

Richard William Church (1815^1870), Dean of St. Paul's, 
spent his childhood on the Continent, and was educated at Oxford, 
where he became a Fellow of Oriel. He wrote many theological 
works and sermons, and made some notable contributions to pure 
literature in his studies of St. Anselm, Dante, Spenser, and Bacon. 
He was closely associated with Newman and his friends in the 
Oxford Movement, of which ho left a history, ptiblished after his 
death. He had a keen, jx; net rating intellect, sanity and sobriety 

' A story of Uiigliy School by Thomas one of the iivaUhjc!>l and most 

genuine stories of school' boy life ever wriilca. 
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of judgment, and a refined taste ; and all his work shows a mind n 
of rare culture, and one given to noble and elevated thought. 

22. Philosophical Writers. — In the history of philosophy, Jeremy 
Beatham (1748— 1S32) links the eighteenth century with the nine- 
teenth. Educated at Queen's College, Oxford, he was called to 
the Bar, but did not practise. He devoted himself to philosophical 
pursuits, and is noted as the founder of what is known as the 
Utilitarian School of philosophy, whose axiom is that “Utility 
is the measure and test of all virtue.” Bentham achieved fame by 
his works on jurisprudence, and he gave a great impetus to the 
modern reform in English law and procedure. 

Sir William Hamilton (i7$3 — 1S56) occupied for the last twenty 
years of his life the Chair of Logic and Metaphysics at Edinburgh. 
He was a great force in his own day, and exercised an immense 
infiuence on philosophical thought in Great Britain, and was the 
last of the notable names in the school of Scottish philosophers, 
amongst which are those of Dugald Stewart and Reid. One of his 
most celebrated disciples, and part-editor of his works, was Henry 
Longue ville Uansel (1830 — 1871), who, after a distinguished career 
at Oxford, became Professor of Moral Philosophy and Ecclesiastical 
History in the University, and having taken orders was made Dean 
of St. PauVs in 1869. He published a small work on the philosophy 
of Kant in 1856; but his reputation is chiefly due to his Limits of 
Rtligwus Thought (1858), in which he attempted by applying the 
Hamiltonian system of philosophy to define the provinces of faith 
and reason. 

William Whewell (1794 — x866), one of the most noted and dis- 
tinguished men of his time, was the son of a joiner, who after a very 
remarkable career at Trinity, Cambridge, rose to be Master of his 
College in 1841. So great was his reputation and the mental 
qualities upon which it rested, that Sir John Herschel, the 
astronomer, said of him that probably “a more wonderful variety 
and amount of knowledge in almost every department of human 
inquiry was never accumulated by any man.” He was a voluminous 
and most versatile writer ; but his best known works arc his History 
of Inductive 'Sciences (1837) and his Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences (1840). 
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33. The greatest name among the opponents of Hamilton, and one 
of the greatest thinkers of the nineteenth century, was John Stuart 
Mill (1806 — 2873), son of James Mill, a disciple of Bentham, and 
best known as the historian of India. From his infancy the boy 
was subjected to a course of severe mental training, and at the age 
of eight he had read a number of Greek prose-authors, and at 
twelve had covered a wide course in the classical literature of Greece 
and Rome. In mathematics, philosophy, and history the mental 
discipline was continued, all religion being excluded from the scheme 
of education. As he grew up Mill pursued his studies with great 
2eal and became a pronounced Utilitarian. The influence of the 
poetry of Coleridge and Wordsworth, and the friendship of Sterling 
and Carlyle, enlarged his views, and he gave a wider conception to 
the narrow creed of Utilitarianism as accepted by the immediate 
disciples of Bentham. 

In pure philosophy Mill's greatest work Is his System of 
Logie (1843), In which he expounds the philosophy of experience 
in contradistinction to the doctrine of necessary truths and in- 
tuition of the Hamiltonian system. In 2848 he published his 
PrineipUs of Political Peofromy, a work remarkable, in the then 
unsettled state of the science, for Its orderly arrangement, its wide 
scope, and comprehensive grasp; and .although he failed in his aim to 
place economics on a fixed foundation. Mill’s book, notwithstanding 
the many works of the same kind that have since appeared, still takes 
a foremost place in the literature of the subject. Among his other 
works, his Examination 0/ Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy (1865) 
was a vigorous attack on the doctrine of original intuition. 1 he 
Essay on Liberty (1859) is one of the best ever written on the 
subject, and stands in the front rank in the domain of political 
philosophy. ^Vitli great power and clearness of vision he shows 
how the personal freedom of the individual is consistent with the 
restraints necessary for the preservation of society in a civilised state. 

24. Sir Henry James Sumner Maine (i8aa— 1888) was also a 
foremost thinker of his time in the field of iwlitical philosophy. 
Educated at Christ’s Hospital and Cambridge, he was called to 
the Bar in 1850, and twelve years later went to India as legal 
member of the Council. He returiie<l in 1870, was appointed to 
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a professorship of law in Oxford, and eight years later was elected 
Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. His special distinction lies in 
his work of tracing the evolution of modern law and social custom 
from the early institutions of primitive society. His Ancient Law, 
published in iS6i, marked a new era in the influence it exer- 
cised on the teaching of jurisprudence in academic circles. In 
1871 was published Village Communities in tke East and West, 
in which Maine traced the similarity of communal societies of a 
primitive type as existing in India to those of the early Germanic 
races. His lectures on The Early History of Institutions (1875) 
dealt chiefly with the ancient laws of Ireland ; and Early 
Law and Custom (1883) was a further exposition of his views on 
his favourite theories. His last published work, Popular Govern- 
ment, a collection of articles in which he gave mature expression 
to his anti -democratic views, well maintained his reputation. 

S5. The greatest influence exercised by any writer and thinker in 
the nineteenth century was that of Charles Robert Darwin (1809— 
1882), whose demonstration of the theory of evolution in the 
animal world has revolutionised the whole aspect of things in the 
domain of human thought. He was born at Shrewsbury, the son of a 
physician and the grandson of Erasmus Darwin (see p. 379) — himself 
a pioneer of the doctrine of evolution. From boyhood he showed 
an interest in natural history, and after an uneventful academic 
career at Edinbu^h and Cambridge, where ** he was more attracted 
by beetles than by books/’ he took his degree in 1831. In that year 
he was appointed naturalist to the Beagle, a Government vessel sent 
round the world on a scientific cruise, and in this work Darwin was 
engaged for the next five years. This determined his future career, 
and he now settled down to a life of patient scientific research 
and systematic observation in the whole field of natural phenomena. 
He married his cousin, Miss Wedgwood,* and fixed his residence 
at Down, in Kent, where he spent a long, happy, and laborious 
period of forty years. In 1839 he published a narrative of his 
voyage round the world, which retains its popularity to the present 
moment. In 1859 appeared his epoch-marking work. On the Origin 
of Species by means of Natural Selection. .Perhaps no work ever 

' Darwin’s mother was a daughter of JosUh Wedgwood, the celebrated potter. 
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created such a sensation ; it was furiously assailed as contrary to the 
generally accepted doctrine of creation^ and was so revolutionary 
that it was coldly received even in scientific circles. For the 
next two and twenty years Darwin pursued his investigations and 
published numerous works, chiefiy on the habits of plants; his 
second most notable book, TAi Vesetni of Man (1871), though 
equally sensational and revolutionary with The Origin of Spedes^ 
called forth a less violent attack and criticism. No more candid, fair, 
and honest thinker ever wrote than Darwin. He knew the weak- 
nesses in his own theories much better than did his critics ; he not 
only furnished them with their best weapons of attack, but showed 
them the “missing links" in his own armour. His style is purely 
scientific 5 it is plain, direct, and unrhetorical ; his thoughts were 
entirely bent on giving expression to the fulness of truth, and on 
endeavouring to explain and carry conviction by the irresistible 
logic of facts. 

26. Miscellaneous Writers,— Of the many writers who appear 
under this head we can deal with but a few. William Cobbett 
(x 76a— 183$), one of the most vigorous and idiomatic writers in 
our language, was born at Farnham, in Surrey, the son of a small 
farmer, and was brought up as an agricultural day labourer. On 
enlisting in the army, he w.as sent to Nova Scotia, where he rose to 
be sergeant-major, and after seven years' service left the army in 
1 79*. After a short period of journalism in America, he returned to 
England in 1800, and two years later started The Weekly ResUter. 
Like his prototype Daniel Defoe. Cobbett was a born pamphleteer, 
and, by dint of endless patience, diligent reading, and tireless energy, 
he raised himself to be one of the chief political influences in Great 
Britain. A pronounced Radical, Cobbett was prosecuted and 
fined for libel several limes; and in 1809 he was imprisoned m 
Newgate for two years. In Newgale he enjoyed himself immensely 
--managing his farm from there, eilutailng his children, and writing 
his pamphlets. He several times tried to enter Parliament, but 
did not succeed till 1832, when he sat in the new reformed 
Parliament as member for Oldham at the m.aiure age of seventy. 
When a boy of eleven Uc fell in with The Tale of n 7 u 0 , and the 
reading of Swift's masterpiece was - the birth of CoUku’s intellect. 
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For thirty years he wrote something every weekj and for these 
thirty years he never wanted readers. The best of his books are 
Rural Rides ^ an entertaining English Grammar y and a History 
of the Protestant Rformation. His style is vivid, vigorous, some 
times coarse, but always clear, direct, and forcible, supported by a 
masculine common sense and occasional good humour. A hard 
tighter, he loved to attack men, institutions, politicians, and states- 
men. He uses the simplest Saxon words, and thought that his 
popularity was owing to his giving truth in clear language." His 
style, it has well been said, is ** the perfection of the vernacular 
made literary." The following reminiscence is of interest:— 

I was trudging through Richmond in my blue smock-frock, and my red 
garters tied under my knees, when, staring about me, my eyes fell on a Utile 
book in a book seller's window, on ihc outside of which was written The TaU 
ef a Tnby price yi. ' The title was so odd that my curiosity was excited. 1 
had the threepence} but then I could irot have any supper. In I went and 
got the little book, which I was so impatient to read, that I got over into 
a field at the upper comer of Kew CaHens, where there stood a haystack. 
On the shacly tide of this I sat down to read. The book was dilTercnt from 
anything that I hatl ever read before, H was something so new to my mind, 
thati though I could not understand some parts of it. it delighted me beyond 
description! and produced what 1 have always considered a sort of birth 
of intellect. 

27. A most noted name in his own day was that of Hugh Miller 
(1802 — iS$6), of Cromarty, a stonemason for fifteen yearsi bank 
accountant for six, and for the remainder of his life editor in 
Edinburgl) of The Witness^ a bi-weekly paper devoted to the 
interests of the Free Church in Scotland. In youth a keen 
observer of nature, he found his attention directly turned to 
geology in the daily pursuit of his work as a mason. His first 
important book was The Old Red Sandstone (1841), dealing with 
the fossil remains to be found in that class of rock, and a very 
remarkable production when wc consider that Hugh Miller^s scien- 
tific training ^vas all self-acquired during the enforced leisure of the 
winter months, when he was unable to practise his mason^s trade. 
His interesting autobiography, My Schools and Schoolmasters^ 
appeared in 1S54, and The Testimony of the Rocks was published 
in 1856, shortly after his death, due to a gunshot wound self-inflicted. 
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the result of an overtaxed and disordered brain. The impetus given 
to geological science by Miller’s works was very great. This 
was chiefly due to his style, which is clear, lucid, spirited, and 
among the best examples in the literature of science in the quality 
of picturesque and vivid narration. 

28. Another most striking and interesting figure is George Borrow 
(1803 — 1881). Born at East Dereham, in Norfolk, the son of 
a recruiting officer, moved about from place to place through 
the British Islands, even as a child was thus formed in him that 
Bohemian habit which has helped to enrich English literature with 
some of its most fascinating works. By the help of an excellent 
mother, he received some education ; and, after two years at 
Norwich Grammar School, he was articled to a solicitor. But his 
thoughts and attention were on other things tlian lawj and, having 
a marked aptitude for languages, he acquired a working knowledge 
of many European tongues, which served him in his wanderings 
at home and abroad. After some years of a very unsettled life, 
he became an agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and worked in St. Petersburg on translations, and through the 
Spanish Peninsula in the distribution of the Scriptures. In 1840 
he married a widow lady of means, and in the next year 
appeared his or 0}'j>sUs of SpoiH^ which attracted little 

attention. In 1843 he published 2 'ht HiNc in S/huh^ which 
became “the book of the season,” and made Borrow a literary 
lion and a great figure in Mr. Murray’s house in Albemarle 
Street. Lovfitf^ro'^ followed in 1851 ; but, strange to s.ay, this did 
not gain the success which it undoubtedly deserved. Six years 
later Tfu Romany Ry<* was published with a worse result. In 
1S62 his lP' 7 /d W'tiUs appeared, in which it is curious to note 
that Borrow docs not touch u|>on gypsy life in the princiixLliiy. 

Borrow is one of the strangest characters in the history of 
literature. His jx.*rsonaI appearance was most attractive. Of a 
tall, handsome, and commanding figure, h.'tir grey in youth, brilliant 
complexion, and d.ark lustrous eyes, lie had a singular power in ovcT' 
coming the prejudices of the gy|>sies, and, knowing the language, 

* ** \Vor«I*maslc/ *' or “ phllologhl ” in iJiv longue. 

* " *l'hc g)*|>sy genllcman.** 
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he came to be on terms of great familiarity with them. He 
the first writer in English that gave anything like a correct im- 
pression of the true character of this strange race. His work, 
too, draws a picture of the outdoor life of England on the eve 
of the change which has created the great centres of industrial 
activity, and covered the country with a network of railways. 
His books glow with vigour and motion, and, except when airing 
his philology or plunging into controversy over questions which he 
imperfectly understood, there is no dulness in his pages. Borrows 
field of experience is a very wide one, and much of it is to be 
avoided by those who wish to keep themselves respectable. We 
are introduced, among his friends and acquaintances, to many sorry 
rascals 5 but his world is, on the whole, healthy, natural, and. kindly. 
Sorrow’s books arc autobiographical, and he treats us to bursts 
of confidence, and plays on our trust with all the skill of a 
magician ; but he has all the true wizard’s touch of elusiveness, 
tantalisingly exercised when his confidence is most wanted. A 
noted instance is his friendship with Isopel Berners, and it would 
be difficult in fact or fiction to parallel this incident— a beautiful 
workhouse girl, and with such a name, an author turning 
tinker, the fight in the dingle between him and the Flaming 
Tinman, with women acting as seconds, and the hero teaching 
his Amazonian friend the Armenian numerals as a sequel to the 
scene ! In all Borrow’s works we take as much or as little as 
we choose ; but everything left is a loss, and the reader is all 
the poorer for the want of faith. The following extract from 
the appendix to T/ie Romany Rye may serve as an illustration 
of the author’s style, while it gives a curious picture of Borrow as 
drawn by himself in his “ Lavengro ” days 1 — 


All ihis is a manifcslation of ihe kindness and prr)vidcnce of Cod ; and yet 
he is not a religious person; up to ihc time when the reader loses sight 01 
him, he is dccidetUy not a religious person ; be has glimpses, it U true, oi 
that Cod who does not forsake him, but he prays very seldom, is not 
fond of going to church. . . - Perhaps he is destined to become religious, 
and to have, instead of occasional glim]>ses, frequent and distinct views 
of bis God ; yet, though he may bec^e religious, it is hardly to 
expected that he will liecome a very precise and straitlaced person 5 it 
probable that he will retain, with his scholarship, something of his 
gypsy ism, his pred I lection for the hammer and tongs, and perhaps some 
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isclioation to put on certain gloves, not white ki<1, with any friend who 
m&y he inclined for a little old English diversion, an<l a readiness to 
take a glass of ale, with plenty of malt in it, and as little hop as may 
well be — ale at least two years old — with the aforesaid friend when the 
diversion is over ; for, as it is the belief of (he writer that a person may 
get to heaven very comfortably without knowing what’s o’clock, so it is 
his belief that he will not be refused admission there because to the 
last he has been fond of healthy and invigorating exercises and felt a 
willingness to partake of any of the good things which it pleases the 
Almighty to put within reach of His children during their sojourn upon 
earth. 


29. As Borrow was a painter of the vagrant sides of English 
country life, so in John Btchard Jefferies (1843 — 1887) we find 
the prose-poet of rural England. No writer, save Gilbert White 
of Selborne, has done so much to foster a love of the shady 
woodland and the open swelling down, and of the plants and birds 
and beasts that inhabit there, as has this son of an old yeoman 
family of Wiltshire; and by none has the magic of nature been 
more folly realised, or more lovingly and truthfully descri)>ed. 
The story of Jefferies’ life is uneventful : a boyhood spent in a 
quaint old farmhouse near Swindon— the farm which every reader 
of his books knows so well; a short career of journalism in the 


country and in London ; and then death by consumption at the 
early age of thirty 'eight. “ Three giants are against me,” he wrote 
—“disease, despair, and i>ovcrty.” But In spite of all difficulties 
Jefferies stands unapproached, and possibly ui^approachable, as a 
writer who (as has been written of another of Nature’s prose-poets^) 
could describe and interpret “ the seeming significance of Nature’s 
appearances, their unchanging strangeness to the senses,^ and the 
thrilling response which they wake in the mind of man.” To Nature 
—to the fields, the hills, and the waters— was the best of Jefferies* 
genius dedicated, and it finds most exquisite expression in The G<viU- 
keeper at Home (1878), U'Hd Life in a S^wfkeni Omn/rp (1879), 
TAe Amateur Ponehcr and C5i>ecially in U'ood Magic (1881) 

-the titles of all of which sufficiently explain their contents. 


But Jefferies was also a faithful and loving historian of the human 
aspects of rural life, now in its most characteristic forms fast 
vanishing from England; and in J/mige and hi$' Masters (1880) 


‘ Henry David Tboreau <1817—1862), an A mv tic an yuncr. 
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and in Round About a Great Estate (1880) he describes, with an 
intimate knowle<%e of every detail, the daily life of the farmer, 
the field-labourer, and the cotuger, with their old-world customs 
and beliefs, which are so rapidly disappearing under modern 
industrial conditions and the spread of present-day education. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. 

i. Introduotoiy.—We have already seen that in the sixteenth 
century the drama formed the chief medium of literary expression 
and tile attempts at prose romance took little root in English 
soil. The fierce political and religious controversies of the seven- 
teenth century gave rise to voluminous writing of a serious kind, 
which was followed by the degraded drama of the Restoration, 
and the atmosphere of neither was favourable to romance. The 
eighteenth century-with its social intercourse, its coffee-house 
conversation, its TatUrs and the birth of the 

genuine novel in the works of Defoe. Richardson. Fielding, and 
imollett. In the last century the novel entered on its full 
sovereignty, especially in the field of romance, and held its sw.iy to 
t^he close without any sign of loss to its supremacy. Its influence 
has permeated all grades- of society ; it has treated of every phase 
of social hfe ; it has depicted all sorts and conditions of men ; it 
has pitched its scenes in every clime and in every age from the 
dawn of history until now, restoring the past with vivid realism, and 
foreshadowing at times the prepress of science and human invention 
by apocalyptic visions into futurity, ^Vith an influence so far-reaching 
and so wide it is not our province here to deal ; but some measure 
of It may be grasped from our treatment of the more prominent 
writers of fiction of the period, who h.ave attained distinction in 
their respective fields. 

2 . Thomas Love Peacock (1785—1866), the friend of Sheiley. is 
an interesting figure in the lilerar)’ history of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. He was born at Weymouth, the son of .1 
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London glass-merchant, and from boyhood he pursued his own 
studies, and became a fine scholar. He served in the East India 
Company’s office for about thirty'seven years, and retired on an 
annual pension of over 1,500. Peacock wrote a good deal of verse, 
the best of which appears in his novels ; but it is upon the latter 
that his fame almost entirely rests. Of these, Nightmare Abbey 
(1818) has Shelley for its hero; but his most noted work of fiction 
is Vrotehet Castle (1831); his last work, Gryli Grange^ appeared in 
i860. His vein is decidedly satirical, enlivened by quaint humour, 
fantastic imager)', oddities, and whimsicalities that remind us of 
Sterne. His personal predilections appear in every book he wrote, 
and few authors display their likes and dislikes to men, institu- 
tions, and things more delightfully and candidly than Peacock ; he 
despises literary men, he hates modern progress, and he detests 
Germans. 

Two notable specimens (both from Night mart Abbty) of Peacock’s skill' 
in verse are ibc /ine drinking song entitled The Mtn rf Gotham » and 
a buing parody of Lord Byron, beginning ** There is a fever of the spirit/' 

3. Novels of Adventure. — In the writing of sea novels Smollett 
had many disciples in the nineteenth century, and the first to 
achieve distinction was Frederick Marryat (1792— 184S). He 
was born at Westminster, became a midshipman in 1806 under 
that gallant and dashing sailor. Captain Lord Cochrane, and saw 
much active ser\'ice in the British navy down to 1S24, when he 
commanded a vessel in the Burmese war. On retiring from the 
navy with the rank of captain in 1830, he entered on a very active 
literary career as a writer chiefly of sea stories, in which he depended 
upon his long experience as a naval officer for scenes and incidents 
on board and ashore. So successful were his books that he made 
over ;^2 0,000 by their sale. His tales are of stirring adventure, 
and are remarkable for their broad humour, often amounting to 
farce, in which he follows Smollett, but with more urbanity and 
less coarseness. His books were the delight of a past generation, 
and most young (and many older) readers will long be interested 
in the stories of PeUr SimpU (1834), Jacob Paiihful (1834), Mr. 
Midshipman Easy (1836), and Japhet in Search of a Pother (1836). 
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Ifichael Scott (1789— 1S35) was another writer in the same 
field. He was bom at Cowlairs, near Glasgow, the son of a West 
Indmn merchant, and after studying in the University, he sought 
his fortune m Jamaica as a planter. Returning to Glasgow he 
published anonymously in Blackwood the stirring tale of Tom 
Cringle’s Log, in which he drew freely on his West Indian expe- 
riences. The Cruise of the Midge followed, and the authorship of 
both tales was unknown until after his death. Scott shows great 
force and vigour in his descriptions, and paints with much richness 
and glow of colour the tropic scenery of the Indies, His tales 
are full of incident, and are sketched with lively and abundant 
humour, which make them eminently readable for their own sake, 
although they deal with a state of life afloat and ashore long since 
gone by. 

Another writer of spirited adveniure, much after the manner of the 

American novelist, Femmorc Cooper, wasThomw Msyne&eidCiSi^ 1S83) 

better known as Captain Maync Reid. He was born in tlie County Down ; 
in i«40 he went to New Orleans, and after an exceedingly varied career 
from schoolmaster to scout, entered ihe American army, .md distinguished 
himself m the Mexican war, <liuji^ which he was severely wounded. He 
returned lo London, entered on a career of novcl-xvrlting with success, and 
produced over thirty talc's. His experience as hunter and sharpshooter on 
the Indian frontier furnished him with the chief material for his numerous 
rom^ances, which were at one time largely re.W ; 1ml hi* popul.irity, even 
with youthful readers, ha* now much dc*c lined. Jlis firs! novel was Tht 
Ri/le (iSjo), and his best known l«ook is rft^ Sra/j» J/uuUrs (1851). 

4. ‘William HarriMH Ainsworth (1805—188*) proiwly Iiclongs to 
the school of romantic novelists of which Scott was the presiding 
genius. ihe son ol a wealthy Manchester solicitor, Ainsworth 
prepared for his father’s profession, but abandoned it for literature. 

Ho was the author of a number of novels, mostly historical, and 
of a very sensational kind. The interest in his tales is kept jiljvc 
by variety of incident and a dee(>ening of the mystery and intricacy 
of the plot, while he too often shows no liinitalion in his appeni to 
the credulity of the reader in the creation of rtinwssihle situations. 

He is capable of vivid narrative, as in the dcMTiption of Dick 
1 urpin’s ride to York 1834) and in the hero’s escape 

from Newgate in Jock Sfup/HtrJ (1839). In OU St. /'iiufs 
which sliarcs with 7 '/rf 'J'o 7 vcr 0/ J^ontJon the reputation of being 
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the best of his novels, he describes with success the terrible days 
in London during the Plague and the Great Fire ; but the final 
scene of the death of Chowles and Judith in the crypt of St. Faith^s^ 
is a simple concession to horror. The air of romantic heroism 
which, like Lytton, he throws round such characters as Dick Turpin 
and Jack Sheppard is more or less vicious ; as are also his too 
frequent Hogarthian * pictures of low -class life and its evil sur- 
roundings. Ainsworth is deficient in humour and in the power of 
characterisation, while few writers show less facility in the art of 
dialogue wherewith to brighten their pages. That he had power 
is shown by his books being still popular — both those mentioned 
and others, such as Windsor CasfU, Guy Fawkts^ and Tkt Lan* 
ea shire IVi/ehes, 

5. Irish Novelists. — A number of Irish writers of fiction achieved 
distinction in the first half of the nineteenth century, largely owing 
to the impetus given to authorship by the publication of The 
jDublin University Afognzine, Of these, William Hamiltoik Uaz- 
well (179a'— 1850) was early in the field as a writer of military 
novels. Born in Newry, he studied in Trinity College, Dublin, 
entered the army, and fought in the Peninsular wars and at Waterloo. 
He afterwards took orders, and lived in Connemara, the sport and 
scenery of which have been well described by him in JVHd Sports 
of the West (*832). He was a voluminous writer, and his Stories 
of Waterloo and The Bivouac arc perhaps his best title to fame. 
He was also author of a Life of We/lingtoH. 

6. Charles Lever (1S06 — 187 a), the most noted Irish writer of his 
time, was born in Dublin, and graduated in the University of his 
native city in 1827. Four years later he took a medical degree, 
practised as a ph)'sician for some time in various parts of Ireland 
and afterwards in Brussels. His earliest novel, Harry Lorreguer 
(1^37), appeared in The Dublin University Magazine^ and from 
the first number Lever’s success as a writer of fiction was assured. 
This amusing book was succeeded in the same journal by Charles 

' The crypi of St. Faith's was situated immediately under the choir of Old St. 
Paul's. It was used as a parish church up to the Reformation, and was destroyed 
in the Great Fire. 

* William Hogarth (t697 — 1764), a great and original artist, is noted for bis 
realistic pictures of the life and manners of the eighteenth century. 
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Cf'MalUy (1840), his most popular work. A few years later he 
became editor of the magazine, a post he held for three years. A 
long series of novels followed from his pen down to 1872, the year of 
his death, which occurred 'at Trieste, where he was serving as British 
Consul. Most of Lever’s earlier novels are tales of military adven- 
ture, dealing chiefly with the generation preceding his own, in which 
he depicts in a very spirited manner the reckless, dashing Irishman 
in the campaigns of love and war by land, after the manner of 
Marryat s heroes at sea. The tone of Lever’s novels is eminently 
healthy ; but the incidents are often too farcical and follow in too 
regular sequence, and on these he depends too much for the success 
of his story. His fun is frequently exaggerated, and there has 
hitherto been too great a tendency to accept his characters as 
typical of the Irish race. The books of his middle and later period 
deal mostly with events of everyday life, and conform to the 
ordinary type of novel. The Martins of Cro* Martin (1848) tells 
the story of the famine and of the noted family of that name in 
Connemara. Con Cregan (1849) is not so well-known as it should 
be ; it is a spirited novel of the piearesque tyiie, in which we are taken 
over much ground In the old world and the new; but the career of the 
clever young scamp is throughout, too successful to be convincing. 
The Dodd Pamily Abroad » written in the epistolary form, is brimful of 
fun, with much wit and irony (not usual in his books), which the letters 
give him the opportunity of displaying through the idiosyncrasies of the 
writers. The Dodd J-ami/y can well compare with Smolleii’s master- 
piece, Humphrey Ciinker^ whicli it somewhat resembles in gen cm 1 
plot and ch a racier, though it covers a much wider field of travel 
and incident. Of art in the construction of his novels, or in style, 
Lever displays little. Full of buoyant spirits himself, he wrote out of 
their abundance, with all the rapidity and case of a fertile brain and 
ready pen. 

WilUsm CarlMOD I>cAeiiU in Couniy Tyrune, 

IS chivvy noCciI for In a 7't'ait) tmd •»/ ik^ Jyisk /Kitutttlry. ]tc 

wrote a nunilwr «>r n.fS’vls (luftciiLini* various fih.isv* itu* MKial life* of 
Irclaiul, ii) wliict» ttv ck'.iK wiih ilic **lan«i Itunticr ” .tixl ttiv jHftai.* f.iiiiitic 
willi I heir alUM«Uht vvils. It is l>y hU {.IioiKt l.ilc-, howwor, that iiiicrcM 
in Car let on U m.iinlainc*!. lie li.i'l .*i keen of Immour, uml wn<i 

excetkU by no coiUvmiM>rary writer in hi» i>aintiijg of the In^h 
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peasantry, though his descri|)tiona are coloured at times to a point of 
exa^eration. 

Samnel lover (1797— i86S), a man ol great talent and versatiUty, beume 
notable first as an artist in Dublin, and afterwards in London, where 
he achieved a considerable vogue as a public entertainer by bis musical 
and other accomplishments- In 1831 he published Ltgtnds and Sioriis 
of Ireland \ in 1837 Rory dMort', and his most popular work, Hatidy 
Andy^ was issued hve years later. Lover’s writings are very amusing ; 
they overflow with humour of the boisterous and rollicking kind ; but the 
qualities of his characters are of surface depth, and he did his share in 
creating in the minds of the inhabitants of the sister kingdom the popular 
conception of the stage Irishman.” 

Oarald Oriffln (1803 — 1840) has a claim to mention as the author of Tb$ 
C^lffians (1839), now better known in its drantatised form Tht 
Colleen Baiun^ a Story much appreciated by a past generation, and still 
popular as a drama, having been adapted for the stage by the once famous 
actor .Boucicault. It is a terrible tale of a celebrated crime, the scene of 
which was the neighbourhood of Limerick, Griffin s native city. 

Joseph Sheridan Le Faau (1814 — 1873) was connected with the gifted 
family of Sheridan, his grandmother being a sister of Richard Brinsley 
(p* 368). Fanu commenced his literary career while a student in 

Trinity College by coniril«iting lo The DubJin University Ma^nine, 
which he afterwards owned and edited. He was called to the Bar, and 
did not practise, but devoted himselt to literary work. His humour, which 
he mainly shows in his shorter pieces of prose snd verse, collected and 
published as The Ritrcell Payers » has not the fulness and buoyancy of 
Lever and his school; it is more subdued, and has none of their exirava* 
gsnee. He wrote many novels, well constructed in plot, in oil of winch 
he shows a mastery over the terrible, the weird, snd the mysterious. Tke 
House by the Churthyard is an able story of crimci the scene of which 
is placed in the Dublin suburb of CHapelizod. UneU Silas is another 
powerful tale of human wickedness. In the midnight murder*sccne at 
Bar(ram*Haugh. of which the intended victim is a witness, Le Fanu 
rises lo a height of sheer horror hardly excelled by any such scene in 
English hetion. 

7. Lord Lyttoa {1803 — 1873), one of the most versatile writers 
of his time, was born in London, the son of General Bulwcr» 
and he adopted his mothei^s name, Lylton, on succeeding to her 
property of Knebworth, in Hertfordshire. Graduating at Cambridge 
in 1825, he married two years later, only to be separated from bis 
wife in 1836 after an unhappy period of wedlock. He achieved an 
early success in his clever novel Pelham {1828), the hero of which is 
the incarnation of dandyism. This was soon followed by Paul 
Clifford (1830) and Eugene Aram (1832), in which he appeals to 
the sympathy and sentiment of the reader for a robber in the 
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former, and a murderer in the latter novel — Newgate . CaUftdar 
type of stories, like Ainsworth’s, which Thackeray satirised 
generally in the tale of Catherine, while he burlesqued Eugene 
Aram specially in George de Bamewell. It is, however, on 
the group of historical novels, sometimes known as the four 
“Lasts,” that Lytton’s fame will probably rest— TVitf Last Days 
of Pompeii (1834), Riensi^ tke Last of the Tribunes (1835), The 
Last of the Barons (i 843 )» and Harotdy the Last of the Saxons 
(184S). These novels are full of interesting details of the various 
periods to which they refer, but in none of them does Lytton rise 
to the high level of Scott. He has not that comprehensive historic 
imagination, that air of verisimilitude, and that wide humanity 
which characterise the great Scottish writer of romance. 

In The Caxtons (1850), My Novel (1853), and What wiU He 
do with !tt (1859) Lytton deals with matters of everyday life; 
and, admirable as they are, they fall short of the best novels by 
the great masters of domestic Action. The Coming Race^ the 
title of which is self*explanatory, appeared anonymously in 1S71, 
and has had many followers of a similar kind since. In his 
novels Lytton covers a wide and varied field ; but his work is often 
disAgured by lapses into Rosi crucian ' mysteries, magical wonders, 
and mediaeval lore. His qualities arc of the brilliant, or clever 
and showy kind; he lacks depth, and is dcAcicnt in humour, 
though not in wit. His prose is wanting in purity and simplicity 
of style; he indulges in too murh colour and rhetoric; .and his 
thought is often marred by an artiAcialiiy of tone and ex]>ression. 
As a dramatic writer Lytton had a high reputation, and some 
of his plays still hold the stage. The Lady of Lyons and RkhclieH 
were produced In 1838, and A/nmy two >H*ars later. Of his 
poetry, 7 'he New Timon (1840) achieved notoriety by its attack 
on Tennyson, which brought forth in JUimh a scathing reply from 
the latter. 

In 1831 Lytton entered I*arl lament, was made a Ixironet in 
1835, aj id was raised to the |>ee rage in 1866. He had a high repula- 

‘ The Ro»icrucian<< were a suj>|xwe<l ^“crei sucjdy, s.il4 to luve <»rlglnaic<l 
in ihe fifteenth ivinufy, 'vlio cUiN»v<i for ilK-m'elvv'. the of occult 

wi$Uom an<l a kiio^vleJgc of (lie jii}stvrie» of alcheo))', eic. 
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tion as a speaker, but not in debate, on account of his defective 
hearing. Lytton was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

3. Benjaznin Disraeli (1804 — i38i). — Lord Beaconsfield, among 
the most distinguished figures in the parliamentary history of the 
nineteenth century, was celebrated also in the world of letters as the 
greatest political novelist of the ^e. Born in London, the son of 
Isaac Disraeli, who was the author of The CuriositUs of LiUraturt^x\A 
other works, he was privately educated ; and of the method pursued 
we are given interesting particulars in Con far ini Fteming and Vivian 
Grey^ He was “born in a library,” he says, “and trained from 
early childhood by learned men who did not share the passions 
and the prejudices of our political and social life.” He startled 
society with his first novel, Vivian Grey (1826), a book with all 
the faults of youthful authorship, but so clever and bright, so 
daring in its pointed and witty reflections on men and things, 
and so bold in its personal aspiration, that it met with a brilliant 
success. After a severe illness, Disraeli spent some time abroad, 
wandering, like Byron, through South Europe and the Levant; 
and the experience and knowledge he acquired in these travels 
he turned to account in a series of novels published after his 
return. The Young Duke (1831), though a somewhat inflated 
work, gives a remarkable picture of fashionable society ; and 
Contarini FUtning {1832) lias for its subject, as he says himself, 
“the development and formation of the poetic character.” In it 
Disraeli strikes a more pronounced personal note, and is more 
reminiscent than in any other of his novels. In 1837 he entered 
Parliament, and in that year published Henrietta Temple ^ an 
inflammatory love*story, and Venetian in which he attempted with 
questionable success “to shadow forth, though 'as in a glass 
darkly,’ two of the most renowned and refined spirits that have 
adorned these out latter days” — Byron and Shelley. In the 
meantime he wrote tw*o most sparkling political satires, Ixion in 
Heaven and The Infernal Marriage ^ among the most brilliant 
jeux lesprit in the language, which may be enjoyed independently 
of their intention for their combined wit, irony, and audacity. 

Perhaps his best novels are the well-known trilt^y, Coningsby 
(1844), Sybil (1845), ^f'd Tanered (1847), written for the purpose 
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Of propagating the ideas of the Young England Party, of which 
Disraeli was leader, and to mitigate the evils arising from 
the growing power, social and political, of the middle classes. 
Syfu'l is considered by some the finest of his novels, and it gives 
a brilliant picture of society in characters drawn from its varied 
grades; it shows the end of the old order of things and the 
beginning of the new; and his description of the condition of 
the working classes in the forties is drawn with a firmness and 
originality of touch, not excelled by any other writer dealing with 
the period. Tanertd^ a very characteristic and original work, is 
based on his Eastern experiences ; in it he foresees our possession' 
of Cyprus, and discloses a vision of our empire over India, both 
of which he lived to make realities.* 

For two and twenty years he was silent in literature, carrying 
out in practical politics the principles he had advanced in his 
novels. He became leader in the House first in 1352, Prime 
Minister in was made Earl of Beaconshcld in 1876, and 

reached the zenith of success in his extraordinary career in 1S78, 
at the Congress of Berlin. In 1S70 he published Lothair^ with 
a cotemporary success seldom equalled; and in 1880 his last 
work, EndymioH^ appeared. In these arc displayed a ri|>cnc5s and 
maturity of judgment, and the wisdom of an accomplished man 
of the world not paralleled by any other works of the same 
class in the language. All his works arc marked by boldness 
of fancy, audacity of imagination, wealth of colour and ornament, 
epigrammatic wit, keen insight, and a certain mastery over the 
secret springs that govern the action and jiassions of men. 

Ap, Charles Dickens (1812 — 1870), by far the most popular writer 
of fiction in the first half of the Victorian era, was born at Land- 
port, Portsmouth, where his father held a jKisition as clerk in the 
pay department of the Navy. Two years after the birth of Charles, 
the family moved to London, and thence to Chatham, where they 
remained for some years. Tlic father's salary Imving I icon re- 
duced, the financial difficulties which invariably lx‘sct him became 

* Queen Vkloria w. IS |.i<KbiiMta EmpK's*. of Imlia (K.ikar l Hinil) in iti7& 
and Cyprus occiij*jv<I l.y the Drid'h in iS/i- boih umicr ihe pxciniorship 

p( Lord Jivaconsficltl. 
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accentuated, and he was imprisoned for debt in the Marshalsea.^ 
The future novelist had thus as a child a bitter experience of the 
grim realities of life in a debtor's prison ; and the family difficulties 
also led to his being sent to work in a blacking factory at six shillings 
a week, during part of which miserable time he had to live in poor 
lodgings apart from his parents. Though these dark days left an 
indelible mark upon his impressionable nature, they also gave him an 
insight into the under-currents of London life, which he was after- 
wards to turn to such admirable advantage in his career as a novelist. 
His father's affairs improving, he was again sent to school, and after 
a time was placed in an attorney's office ; this he left to follow the 
occupation of a reporter for the press, which his father also adopted 
on retiring from the public service on a pension. His experience 
as attorney’s clerk was of essential service to Dickens, as well-known 
scenes in Fickwuk and other novels testify. As a reporter he was 
a great success; and, while he was serving as such in town and 
country, his keen, quick sense of observation stored his memory 
with scenes, incidents, and oddities of life for future use, and 
developed, too, those powers of steady application and rapid work 
which distinguished him throughout his career. 

10. Early Successes.— Dickens early essayed original work, and the 
first of the series of papers now known as SktUha hy Bos appeared 
in The Monthly Magazine in December, 1833. After a year he 
carried his contributions to The Evening Chronicle^ run in connection 
with The Morning Chronicle y on the suff of which Dickens was 
then engaged. The sketches were soo'n numerous enough to 
publish in a collected form, and they appeared in two volumes in 
1836.* He was now asked by Messrs. Chapman & Hall to supply 
the descriptive letterpress for a work on the adventures of a party 
of cockney sportsmen, the illustrations being by the artist Seymour. 
Dickens caused the plan to be altered, so that the illiistrations 
should arise naturally out of the text, and the first number of 
The Pickwick Papers appeared in April, 1836. On the death of 

< A prison in Southwark. U 6 e 4 latterly for debtors, and abolished in 1849. 

' Dickens received 1 50 for the copyn^l. and this he afterwards bought back for 
£2,000. The name '* Bor*' was the childish lisp of a younger brother for Moses, 
whom Dickeiis playfully so called, takii^ the name from Viear of H’oicfield- 
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Seymour immediately afterwards, by his own hand, the services 
of Hablot K. Browne (Phiz) were engaged. The original scheme of 
the book was soon abandoned by Dickens, and the sporting idea 
quickly disappeared ; a greater interest was thus given to the work 
by a wider and more general treatment of incident and character, 
than was possible when the theme was confined to the rural 
experiences of a set of cockney amateurs. The fame of The Pick' 
wick Papers spread, and from four hundred copies of the first 
number the sale of the fifteenth reached forty thousand, and the 
name and fortune of Dickens were decisively established. The 
success of Pickwick is one of the great events of literature, and is 
all the more remarkable when we consider that the book was written 
by a young man of twenty-five. Its very novelty was attractive, 
for it violated all convention in want of plan or unity of structure ; 
but the real charm lay in its abundant life and humour, in its 
drolleries and farcical incidents, in its high spirits, and In the 
knowledge it displayed of London every*day life and its whimsi- 
calities of persons, places, and scenes. In no other book are there 
so many laughter-moving scenes that have stood the test of three 
generations of readers with so little loss of appreciation. The 
variety of humorous characters is as great as in any of his novels— 
the members of the Pickwick Club, Mr. Weller senior, Bob Sawyer 
and Ben Allen, Alfred Jingle, the Fat Boy, and many others; while 
Sam Weller stands among the few great immortals, like FalstafT and 
Sancho Panza,^ who have added to the universal gaiety of nations. 

)T. Literary Career. — Dickens now entered on a career of great 
literary activity, which only ended with his death. His next novel, 
diver T^ist^ was commenced in 1837 in PentUys jy/tigtizifu, and 
was the first of the “novels of purjwsc,” a type which he made 
famous, and which have* since had so many successors. In Oliver 
Twist Dickens attempted in a spirit of sheer realism to depict 
low-class life — the criminal, the lost, the fallen. In exposing 
defects in the working of the poor-law sy.slcm, he delivered an 
attack on officialdom in one of Its worst forms- that of oppressing 
the young — and so rendered his first public service as a reformer 

' The “ roun<1, wlfish, an<l seJ f im jwrlaat Mpiirc wf Don Quixote in Cervantes 
romance of that name. 
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of abuses. The power of the book is undeniable ; but the pathos 
and sentiment are at times somewhat strained. This, however, counts 
but little, owing to the strong current of tragedy running through the 
story ; while the characters of Bumble, Fagin the Jew thief-trainer, 
the Artful Dodger, and Bill Sikes are so forcibly drawn that their 
names at once became synonyms for their respective types, and now 
take a leading place in the great canvas of Dickens’s creations. 

Nicholas NickUby was commenced in numbers in April, 1838, 
and created a sensation by the picture it gave of Mr. Squeers’s 
establishment, Dothcboys Hall, in Yorkshire, and in this Dickens 
exposed another real evil. The book Is somewhat conventional in 
plot: it contains the scoundrel money-lender, the heroic nephew 
and would-be victim of his spite, the mystery of Smike, and the 
wicked group of aristocrats of the recognised stage type of his 
day. But cruel, miserable, and squalid as is the atmosphere of the 
Squeers establishment, it is refreshed and sustained by Dickens’s 
irony and grim humour ; and John Browdie is a healthy counteract- 
ing influence to the school environment. The theatrical incidents 
with the Vincent Crummies’ Company are eminently real ; in such 
circles Dickens was perfectly at home, and the scenes are described 
with the same sympathy and life-like touch as those in which 
Mrs. Jarley and Codlin and Short figure in The Old Curiosity Skoy, 
and Mr. Sleary’s Company in Hard Times. 

In 1840 a new work, entitled Master Humphreys Clocks was 
commenced, in which Mr. Pickwick and the Weller family were 
again introduced, but not with success j the machinery was 
accordingly abandoned, and The Old Curiosity Shop and Barnaby 
Kudge were run and republished as distinct tales. Many tears 
have been shed and much sympathy expended over Little Nell 
on the one hand, and adverse criticism passed on Dickens s 
treatment of the character on the other. Candid opinion must 
admit that the child is too idealised, that her sufferings are 
too prolonged, and the pathetic sentiment is carried to excess. 
Yet the realism of much of the book is beyond question ; for the 
squalid intensity of the surroundings of Quilp, Sampson and Sally 
Brass, and the power and vigour shown in their creation, are only 
equalled in English fiction by Dickens himself in Fagin and his 
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crew ; while the characters of Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness 
are among his happiest creations of human oddities. It is upon 
these and the itinerant purveyors of amusement on the roadways, 
rather than on Little Nell, that the interest of the book is likely 
to rest in the future. B<irnaby Rudgt is one of the two efforts 
of Dickens in the held of historical romance, and both are 
excellent ; they are, however, but by-products of his special genius. 
The plot of Barnahy Budge is on the whole well contrived, the 
ordinary characters of the tale being admirably linked with the 
Gordon riots \ and London abandoned to the mob, and the burning 
of Newgate, are made to serve their purpose in harmony with the 
development of the story. Many of the scenes are painted with 
vivid reality ; the persecutions of the mother through her idiot son 
Barnaby are carried to a pitch of painful intensity j and among 
treacherous double* faced ruffians, Dennis is a fitting companion for 
Jonathan Wild, or the John Silver of Treasure Island. 

A trip to America in 1847 gave rise to Aineriean Holes, which 
brought Dickens into disfavour with the public across the Atlantic j 
and this was greatly intensified by his next novel, Martin Chuszlewit 
(commenced in numbers in 1843), which severely satirised many 
American characteristics. This is one of the l>cst of his novels, and 
prpved very popular and remunerative. The comic and tragic 
features of selfishness and greed form the keynote of the book, and the 
whole Jonas Chuzzlewit episode is terrible but repellent melodrama. 
The book, however, contains some of the best of Dickens’s humorous 
characters— the immortal Mrs. Gamp with her wonderful phraseology 
and perversion of speech, and her friend Betsey Prig; Marklaple), 
of the order of which Sam Weller is Grand Master; Mr. Peeksniff, 
the incarnation of hy|>ocrisy under a thin veil of unctuous philosophy 
and humanitarian cant; Young Bailey and the Todgers’ tMHue\ 
and Tom Pinch— most perfect of characters— blind to his own 
interests, but alive to, and touchingly eloquent on, the wrongs of 
others. 

12. Christmas Books.— The first of Dickens’s Christmas books. 
The Christmas Carol, with its delightful and pathetic figure of 
Tiny Tim. appeared in 1S43. and was followed by 
(1844) and The Cricket on the //earth (1845). These all added 
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to the popularity of Dickens, and helped to establish a position 
of friendliness and intimacy between him and the public, un* 
exampled in the history of English literature. A year now spent 
abroad by him and his family resulted in Pictures from Italy 
(1846), and in the same year Dombey and Son was commenced 
in numbers. In this novel, as in the last, the dominant Idea 
is a human vice— pride-^and the suffering and punishment which 
it entails. With many this book has always been the most 
popular, and there are few indeed who fail to be touched by 
the pathos wh id) clings round little Paul, doomed from infancy 
to an early death. Portions of the book, however, like certain 
])arts of Martin Cknzz/ewit, are unpleasant melodrama, at times 
hardly convincing, though redeemed by many fine scenes ; but 
Captain Cuttle, Mrs. Pipchin, Susan Nipper, Mr. Toots, and 
Major Joey Bagstock are among the leading figures on Dickens’s 
ample stage of mirth -provoking characters. Susan Nipper Is 
one of the best domestics in English fiction ; her tartness is 
only equalled by that of the treacherous and malignant Miss 
Miggs in Barnaby Rud^t \ but it is tempered by loyalty and 
good humour. David Copperfield commenced in May, 1849, and 
ran to the November of the following year. It is the greatest 
and most popular of his novels, and was the author's own favourite ; 
for in it he was largely reminiscent of his childhood, and his early 
struggles for fame and fortune. The strong personal note un- 
doubtedly adds to the attractions of the book ; but beyond all 
this it has a unity, a finish, and a sense of proportion unequalled 
in any of his other novels. In the creation of new and striking 
characters, too, Dickens 1$ at his best Mr. Micawber stands in 
the front rank among the immortals; Uriah Heep yields place 
to few in a “rogue’s gallery”; Mr. Dick and Miss Betsey 
Trotwood are among his best human curiosities ; and the whole 
Peggotty household, with the tragedy gathering round it, rank 
among the best things in fiction. The one jarring note in the 
book is the episode of Rosa Dartle. 

13. Magazines Established. — .^bout this time Dickens started 
Household WordSy which ran for some years, and was succeeded 
by All the Year Rounds both of which he used as vehicles for his 
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serial novels. In 1852 Bleak House was commenced. It is a 
departure from the novel with a central figure, which he had hitherto 
mainly adhered to, with a chief plot of Lady Dedlock’s secret, and an 
underplot — the Chancery suit. The book has its faults of dragging 
slowly at times ; of undue concession to horror, as in the death of 
Krook ; and of exaggeration, as in the Smallweed family. But 
these defects are redeemed by its many high qualities ; and none 
of his novels excels it in the variety and breadth of treatment of 
its numerous and incomparable characters. Inspector Bucket is, 
with Mr. Nadgett of Afar/in Ckutzlewit and Mr. Inspector of 
Our Mutual Friend, the great forerunner of the fraternity of 
detectives, who have since figured so largely in English fiction. 
Mr. Chadband is one of Dickens’s most sanctimonious hypocrites, 
Mr. Guppy the most obsequious of vulgar cockneys, and Harold 
Skiropole, the incarnation of selfish vanity and dilettanteism, is, 
unlike Boythorn,’ Dickens’s one dangerous attempt at personal cari-t 
cature.* The pathetic figure of Jo, the crossing-sweeper, is well 
drawn, and the sheer realism of Tom-all-Alone's is not excelled 
even by the description of Quilp’s Wharf. Little Miss Flite and 
the Jarndyce group have their own colour and attractiveness; 
and in their misfortunes the novelist successfully satirised the 
crying evils arising from prolonged Chancery suits, as he chas- 
tised excessive and blind philanthropic zeal in the drawing 
of the Jellyby family. Hard Times commenced in Household 
Words in 1853, and in this book Dickens pillories an educational 
system which aimed at hard matter.of-fact results, to the neglect 
of the higher objects-the development of character, the cult.va- 
lion of the moral qu.iUtics. and the proper training of the imagi- 
native faculties. No more merciless impeachment of such a 
system was ever delivered. The influence of Carlyle is apparent; 
and the lurid Ixickground of an industrial centre, Coketown, is 
described with the same vivid reality as in The Old Curiosity 
Shop. Notwithstanding its admirable character-drawmg-Josi«h 
Bounderby. the lying apotheosis of self-help. Cissy Jupe, Mr. Sleary 
“thout man. game eye.” the “Whelp," the pathetic figure of 
Stephen, and the gentle Rachel-thcre is much truth m the 
■ Walter Savage Landor. ’ Leigh Hunt {see p. 497 ). 
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criticism that Hard Times errs by its attempt to prove too 
much.” 

Dickens’s next novel, Little Dorrity commenced towards the 
close of 1855, again attacks officialdom in the Tite Barnacle 
family, and in the how-not-to-do*it ’* of the Circumlocution Office 
— an excellent example of his special aptitude in names. How 
well deserved the ridicule was, the breakdown of the military 
supply service in the Crimean days fully showed, and the subject 
was a ht one for his satire. But the book is unsatisfactory ; it is 
wanting in cohesion, the humour is at times forced, some of the 
characters are mere puppets, and Mrs. Clennam and Miss Wade 
are of the Rosa Dartle type. Yet the Marshalsea and its sordid, 
polluting atmosphere are powerfully described \ the figures of 
Rigaud and Flintwinch are worthy of the brotherhood of Uriah 
Heep and Quilp, and Mr. F.’s Aunt is as memorable as her 
“milestor^es on the road to Dover.” 

A Tale 0/ Two Cities commenced in All the Year Round in 
1859, and is the second of his ventures in the field of historical 
romance. It is no demerit to the description of the Revolution 
days that it will not replace Carlyle’s wonderful “flame pictures.” 
I'he book is a successful tour de foree^ with a well-knit plot, and 
contains some of Dickens’s best descriptive sketches, while the 
heroism and self-sacrifice of Sidney Carton make him one of the 
most effective figures in English Action. The next novel, Great 
Expectations (1S61), followed in the same magazine, and in this 
he returns to the narrative of personal adventure in the story of 
Pip. The opening chapter, with the account of an escaped con- 
vict, is an impressive piece of realism, one of the most powerful 
things he ever wrote ; and the whole Magwitch episode is a bril- 
liant stroke of genius. The book exhibits extraordinary'^, power, 
but suflers at times from an artificiality of character and scene, as 
in the whole of the Miss Havisham incident, and in the Fockett 
family and their minage. But Uncle Pumblechook, Joe Gargery, 
and Mr. M’emmick are among the least likely to be forgotten of 
the Dickens gallery of portraits, while Old Orlick strikes even more* 
terror than Bill Sikes. Three years later appeared Our Mutual 
Friend^ written under difficulties of bad health and shock from a 
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railway accident. Notwithstanding some line descriptive writing, 
as the matchless riverside scenes, and notwithstanding the char- 
acters of Mr. Silas Wegg, Mr. Boffin, and the incomparable ruffian. 
Rogue Riderhood, the book is the least satisfactory novel Dickens 
wrote. The plot is both poor and improbable, and the character- 
drawing of the Veneering circle is the merest caricature. 

The last of Dickens’s works, The Mystery of £dwin £rood, was 
unfinished at his death (1S70). It has the merit of a very effective 
plot, and the scenes in the London opium-den and at Cloisterham 
(Rochester) show that there was no real decline of power in 
Dickens, at the end of his long and most brilliant career. He 
had taken to giving public readings from his books, visiting the 
chief cities and towns in the United Kingdom, and in 1867 revisit- 
ing America for this purpose. He put his whole heart and soul 
into these readings, as indeed he did into all his work; but the 
strain proved too great, and there is little doubt that the labour 
and travelling involved In his public readings hastened his end. 

14. An Estimate. — At his death the question of the greatness of 
Dickens and his future fame became one of controversy, and much 
adverse criticism has been passed on his work from that time until 
now ; but a great deal of it is special pleading and beside the point, in 
seeking for features in his works which they were not meant to con* 
tain, and in searching for qualities in the author himself which he 
did not possess. No English writer owes less to his predecessors 
than Dickens, and there was no disciple on whom the mantle of 
his genius could fall. His imagination was most vivid and intense ; 
his creative genius varied and inexhaustible; and in the number 
of his characters who have become household names, he is equalled 
by no other writer In the r?alm of fiction- It has been urged against 
him that his genius ran in the region of the odd, the grotesque, 
and the bharre, and that his creations represent special types of 
vices and virtues rather than great human embodiments of these 
qualities themselves. But his creations are none the less real, and 
none the less attractive. It is true that much of his humour dc()ends 
on oddities and idiosyncrasies of character, on drolleries of thouglit 
and expression, and on i>erversiun-s of speech. But the flow of Ins 
humour is ever abundant and rich, and characters such as Sam 
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Weller and Susan Nipper give forth flashes of rapler-like wit, as 
brilliant as they are effective. The special social conditions which 
gave rise to Mrs. Gamp, Betsey Prig, and Tony Weller may have 
changed, but their human qualities remain the same under some 
other phase of existence. Hypocrites like Pecksniff and Chad* 
band, swindlers like Montagpe Tigg and Mr. Merdle, scoundrels 
such as Uriah Heep and Squeers, criminals of the type of Bill Sikes 
and Orlick, still unfortunately abound amongst us. The springs of 
humour, too, still bubble in the London streets, by the river wharf, 
and by sleepy coast towns, as Mr. W. W. Jacobs has very well shown, 
since from all of them he has drawn plentiful supplies. 

Dickens has been blamed, too, for his occasional want of taste, 
and for a tendency to lapse into sentimentality. This charge is to 
some extent true, and the faults arise from the very intensity of his 
feeling and sympathy with human suffering, and from his hatred for 
cruelty, oppression, and wrong. Had he exercised more restraint 
over his emotion and his imagination, the whole body of his work 
would have suffered; and we can excuse the excess for the abundance 
of all that is best within it. Taken as a whole, no body of work 
is purer, more healthy, or more kindly. Every line that he has 
written may be placed in the hands of a child. No writer ever 
had higher ideals of his duty towards the reading public. He has 
brightened the homes and enriched the lives of millions, and his 
legacy of all that is best in imperfect humanity is beyond measure 
and beyond price. 

(i) *‘More diverse opinions have been expressed as to Dickens's mastery 
of that highest part of the novelist's art which we call characterisation. 
Undoubtedly tlie characters he draws are included in a limited range. Yet 
1 questior) whether ihc range can be justly termed narrow as compared with 
that commanded by any other great English novelist except Scott, or with 
those of other literatures except Balzac. But within his own range Dickens 
is unapproached. His novels do not altc^ether avoid the common danger 
of uninteresting heroes and in^pid heroines; but only a very few of his 
heroes are conventionally declamatory like Nicholas Nickleby, and few of his 
heroines simper sentimentally Like Rose May lie." — A. W. Ward. 

(ii) “The vitality of Dickens's work is singularly great. They are all 
nthrob, as it were, with hot human blood. They are popular in the highest 
sense because their appe.nl is universal, to the uneducated as well as to the 
educated. > Their humour is superb, and most of it, so far as one can judge, 
of no ephemeral kiod. The pathos is more questionable, but that, too, at its 
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simplest anil beat, and especially when (he humour is shot with it, is worthy 
of a better epithet than excellent — it is supremely touching. Imaginaiion, 
fancy, wit, eloquence, the keenest observation, the most strenuous endeavour 
to reach the highest axtisiic excellence, the laigest WlndUness — all these he 
brought to his life-work.'* — FiiANK T. Harziai.s. 


15. William Makepeace Thackeray (1811 — 1863) was of a York- 

shire family, and his father and grandfather found a successful 
career in the service of the East India Company. Some time after 
his father’s death, the future novelist returned to England in lii.s 
sixth year, and was educated at Charterhouse, the Grey Friars of 
TAe and for a time at Cambridge, where he was the 

contemporary of Tennyson. He look no degree, but here he 
made his first literary efforts in writing for a college periodical 
named The Snolf ; among his contributions were some mock- 
heroic verses on the subject of Tennyson's prize poem, Timbuctoo. 
Thackeray l^ad inherited a moderate competence (;^soo a year), 
and this delayed his choice of a profession. After leaving Cam- 
bridge, he travelled on the Continent and spent some time at 
Weimar, where he met Goethe. .Fortunately for literature and his 
fame, his fortune was lost, partly by a bank failure, and partly 
in a newspaper enterprise, and he went to Pans with the pur- 
pose of studying art and adopting it as a profession. He soon 
took to journalism, and at the age of twenty-three had become a 
recognised contributor to Fniser. In 1836 he married, settled in 
London, and worked hard as a journeyman of letters, writing under 
several pseudonyms, including the now famous Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh and Mr. C. J. Ycllowplush, and he gradually became 
known in the literary circles of the nictroiK>lis. 

16. Early Literary Career.— In 1840 Thackeray published The 
Paris SketcM^ok, a collection of clcvcr articles originally con- 
tributed to Praser. In this magazine and in the same year ho 
concluded Catherine, a talc of sheer and brutal realism, m.trkcd by 
incisive w'it and relentless irony, in which Thackeray’s intention of 
satirising the Newgale type of -story uxay l)c forgotten in the in- 
tensely painful but iKisvertul and cn'eelive narrative itself. Next 
year he published in the s.iine |x;riodkal The Great 

dealing with the evils of rash s|»cculaiion-an effort 
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which was hardly a success at the time. A tour in Ireland, during 
which he met Lever, resulted in the The Irish Sketch-lfook (1843), a 
delightful book, playful, racy, humorous, and eminently characteristic 
of his genius. 

The Memoirs of Barry Lyndon {1844) appeared as a serial in 
Fraser. This was the most finished work Thackeray had yet 
attempted, and in some respects it is one of his best. It is the 
autobiography of a consummate scoundrel and unprincipled adven- 
turer and gambler, told In so candid and natural a manner that 
a more or less sympathetic interest towards him is created in the 
mind of the reader. For studied irony, mamtained in a high 
key from the first page to the last, the book may be justly com- 
pared with Gu inverts Traveis ; but it has none of Swift’s fierce 
scorn and hate. Although Thackeray had already burles(iued 
the sentimental treatment of a criminal hero as exemplified by 
Ainsworth and Lytton, he adopts a character not far removed from 
that type himself; but he treats his hero after the manner of 
Fielding’s Jonathan ^Vild* Thackeray’s memoir is, however, more 
exhaustive, more consistent and convincing, than Fielding’s mock- 
heroic treatment of the career of the great thief-catcher. What- 
ever satisfaction or sympathy the reader may feel with Lyndon 
in his successes, behind it there always lies the conviction that an 
avenging Nemesis sooner or later awaits this incarnation of cool, 
callous, and calculating selfishness. A trip to Egypt in 1S44 
resulted in another characteristic book of travel, From Comkill 
to Grand Cairo. 

17. Vanity Fair. — In 1847 commenced the monthly numbers 
of the novel that established Thackeray’s fame on a lasting founda- 
tion, after he had served ten years’ apprenticeship to the profession 
of letters. Vanity Fair ran for two years ; it has all the seasoned 
satire of The Snoh and Yeliowpiush Papers^ and in addition that 
riper wisdom which experience of the world alone can produce. 
Thackeray calls it “ a novel without a hero,” and the only person 
in the book deserving the name is Major Dobbin ; but he is made 
awkward, ugly, and ungainly, and it is not until the close of the 
book that his constancy and afiection are suitably rewarded. The 
central figure of the book is Becky Sharp, who has been well 
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contrasted with Amelia Sedley a$ the impersonation of intellect 
without virtue, and the other as that of virtue without Intellect.” 
Becky Sharp is a female Barry Lyndon, a clever adventuress, 
resourceful and inordinately selfish, who under any circumstances 
could live by her wits. Thackeray is remorseless in exposing the 
hollowness, the meanness, and the shams of which he saw so much 
in the world around him. But he gives an undue prominence to 
these in the Hogarthian canvas of characters who throng the booths 
of his “ Vanity Fair.” Hating vice so much, he analyses with 
microscopic minuteness the more selfish and baser instincts which 
govern human conduct. The whole Crawley family are thus sub- 
jected to the scalpel of his satire, his reflective irony and his wit ; 
and few more unpleasant or more powerful moral dissections have 
ever been made than that of the Marquis of Steyne. The book, 
like others of Thackeray's novels, is without a plot, desultory, and 
more or less shapeless. Yet these defects, partly due to his depar- 
ture from the recognised and conventional method of planning a 
novel, hardly obtrude themselves, so well maintained is the narra- 
tive, so vital the interest in the characters, and so riveted the 
attention in the flash-light display and intensity of his satire, from 
which nothing escapes. The description of the AVaterloo days in 
Brussels contained in Vanity Pair is perhaps the best ever written. 

tS. Fendennis.— Thackeray's next work was Ftndennis, on a 
plan similar to that of Vanity Pair, a rambling account of the 
career of a somewhat spoiled, but on the whole a good-hearted, 
young man from boyhood to his successful launch on a literary 
career. There is little of the hero about Arthur Pendennis; his 
life is commonplace as to incident, but depicted with the same 
faithful regard to detail as Fielding’s Tom Jones. 'I hackeray com- 
plains that since that immortal work w.as written no writer had 
depicted “ to his utmost type a man." He gives us therefore llie 
average type of young man as he knew him, creating an eminently 
real and natural character, emphasising his faults and failings, and 
the errors of conduct into which they led him. Thackomy does 
not hide nor docs he excuse these ; like a skilled physician, lie 
diagnoses the causes with merciless and convincing irony: the 
parental and other indiscretions that work mischievously in the 
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impressionable days of youth, the false standards of conduct in 
society — with all the hollowness and pretence to which hypocrisy 
and selfishness give birth, and the besetting blindness of men and 
women in pursuing the shadow for the substance, even to the grave. 

Of the characters in P<ndenniSy Laura, like Ameliai is more or 
less colourless, but supremely good; and, in depicting Blanche 
Amory, Thackeray is at his best with one who had a sham mood 
and a sham sentiment ready for all occasions. George Warrington 
is one of Thackeray’s finest creations, and in the irrepressible Mr. 
Harry Foker, the fast young man of the period is drawn to the 
life with great freshness and vigour. Major Pendennis is eminently 
characteristic of the worldly old bachelor in Clubland, to whom, 
however, much must be forgiven for his loyalty to the family name, 
and for his clever triumphs over Captain Costigan, and Mr. Morgan 
the valet. Thackeray’s command of pathos is occasionally shown 
in PtndtnniSx the death of Pen’s mother, for instance, being described 
with rare delicacy of tone and feeling, and there is no false note 
struck in touching on the sentimental lapses of Bows, the little 
fiddler. 

19. Esmond. — Thackeray’s next work, Esmond ^ in which the 
scene is laid in the reign of Anne, was published in 1852. It is 
his greatest work, and the greatest and most faithful reproduction 
of a past age in English fiction. Thackeray was steeped in the 
literature of the eighteenth century; its environment was as real 
to him as that of his own age, and his constant attention to 
restore the cast of thought and feeling in the language of the 
time helped to keep him from indulging in those asides of ironical 
refiection, so frequent in his previous novels. He was checked in 
this, too, by the autobiographical nature of the book, into which 
he does not needlessly intrude ; and Esmond, one of the most admir- 
able characters ever drawn, is no censor of his age, its morals or its 
manners. Among all the brilliant examples of the triumph of the 
imagination over time, Esmond has few equals ; and of the numerous 
great instances of the successful quickening of a dead past into life 
by the spirit of fiction, it is excelled by none. Lady Castle wood and 
her daughter are well contrasted ; the former is perhaps Thackeray's 
most perfectly finished female portrait, when we consider the com- 
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plexity of the forces which play upon her mind and heart j while the 
latter— the embodiment of pride, ambition, and waywardness, a 
heartless beauty with most fascinating powers — required all the 
master’s hand to trace. To Esfnond Thackeray produced a sequel 
in Tht Virginians y which was commenced in monthly numbers in 
1857, and dealt with the fortune of the grandsons of Colonel 
Esmond and Lady Casllewood. Like his former novels, it has 
the faults of want of plot, is rambling and discursive ; and, as is so 
often the case with a continuation, TAt Virginians suffers by con- 
trast with the greatness of its predecessor. But the book is 
delightful, and its very desultory nature at times adds to its attrac- 
tions ; it is full of varied life and movement, and as a picture of 
the mannet;s of the time it loses little by comparison with the 


great masterpieces of the eighteenth century. 

20. The Newcomes. — The remaining one of his four great novels, 
Thi New<om€Sy began to appear in serial form in 1S53; it has a 
kind of connection with Peudsnnisy as Arthur is the supposed 
chronicler of the Newcome family history. It has the usual want 
of plot, is very discursive, many characters arc introduced, and 
the confidences and ironical reflections of the author are constant 
and unremitting. But the text of all his books — Vani/as, va/ii- 
tatiim — 'is here dwelt on, with, notwithstanding occasional lapses 
into his old severity, a softer, more tender tone and studied melan- 
choly, than in his previous novels. Ethel Newcome stands beside 
Lady Castlewood as a model of womanhood j Clive is another 
Arthur Pendennis, but handled more gently; M. de Horae is perhaps 
the only great |>ortrait of a Frenchman in English fiction ; and 
Colonel Newcome, the prenx fAftni/itr, one of the rno.st perfect 
gentlemen in all fiction, is drawn with rare delicacy and skill; l)Ut 


Thackeray stayed not his hand in bringing on Inin evil days. ‘I'he 
final scene (where Colonel Newcome, sunk to a “j>oor brother of 
the Charterhouse, answers Aifsnm for the last lime on c.uth) is 


one of surpassing jKithos, and is desorilwd with a reserve of power, 
a command of reticence, .and a m.asicry over the springs of emotion 


that rank it with the greatest scenes of the kind in lUeraturc. 


That 


last sorrowful picture in The A'eweomes and another great scene in 
Esmond ^*' 29 th December ’—when Henry Esmond is reunited 
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to his dear mistress, Lady Casilewood, after a long estrangement, 
are passages which do honour even to the great novelist, and which 
few can read without emotion, and some not without tears. 

In 1852 Thackeray went to America and gave a series of lectures 
on Tke English Humorists of the eighteenth century, which he had 
delivered the previous year at home. Though the lectures cannot 
be ranked among the best literary essays in English, nor his 
estimates accepted as always right, they yet contain much suggestive 
and acute criticism, arid are cminenlLy readable for their lively and 
vivacious style. He repeated his visit to America in 1855, and 
lectured on The Four Georges^ and on his return home he delivered 
the lectures in England and Scotland. In i860 The Cornhill 
Magazine was started and Thackeray appointed its first editor j 
in it appeared his novels, Lovel the Widower and Tke Adventures 
of Philip^ and the Poundabout Papers — the latter (a series of 
occasional essays) being the ripest and most felicitous of his lighter 
work. Denis Duval, a novel showing no decay of power, was 
unfinished at his death. 

2 1. An Estimate.— Thackeray^s novels, as we have already pointed 
out, have great faults of construction, considered by the standard 
of a well-planned novel ; they are wanting in plot, and are irregular, 
somewhat shapeless and inconsequent. He begins anywhere and 
lets the so-called plot shape itself. He returns to a forgotten point, 
picks up a dropped thread, and trusts to the haphazard of a mere 
accident for a connecting link. But loo much importance must 
not be attached to these seeming defects. Some of these faults 
were inevitable from his method of writing the parts month by 
month ; and the lines of such story as there is to tell in each 
of his novels are, on the whole, kept well in hand, towards a fitting 
end, Thackeray adopts the method of addressing an imaginary 
listener, in order the belter to display his satire and moralising 
reflections. To this invisible auditor he addresses comments, 
remonstrances, and homilies, and they do not weary, so pointed and 
so stimulating are they, and so suited to the occasion that gives rise 
to them. The predominating characteristic of all his writing is satire; 
but it is satire united with true feeling and pathos. Thackeray's 
sense of the irony of life was especially strong ; but he gave to it 
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the kindliest expression. Dickens has been called "a lyric prose- 
writer, omnipotent in laughter and tears”; Thackeray was a 
melancholy humorist, a student of the failings and perversities 
of human nature. He has been charged with cynicism, but he 
was no cynic, either in his personal or in his literary life ; he was 
kind, tender-hearted, generous, and true, a good friend and a good 
father ; and the creator of the two immortal Colonels— Esmond 
and Newcome — was far removed from a mere sneering fault-finder. 
Thackeray's attitude of mind was largely of the intellectual type 
of the eighteenth century. The great religious, intellectual, and 
social movements of his own day affected h^m but little, and had 
little bearing on his work. He belonged more to the “ understanding 
age ” of the previous century than to his own, which vitally felt, and 
throbbed beneath, the pressure of the great problems of existence. 

Thackeray's prose is simple in construction and written in the 
purest English ; it is clear and rhythmical, but sometimes a little 
loose, through hasty composition. It has on the whole a c.ueless 
ease, an artistic grace, a refinement of Cone, and a note of dis- 
tinction which place Thackeray among the great masters of English 
prose. 


0) Beatrix proves the misery of her own career so fully (hat no one 
will follow it. The example is so awful that It will surely deter. . . . You 
may go through all his characters with (he same effect. Pendennis will 
be scorned l>ecau$e he is light ; Warrington ]ovc«l because he is strong and 
merciful ; Dobbin will l>e honoure<t because he is unselfish ; and the old 
Colonel, though he be fuoUsli, vain, and weak, almost worshipped because 
he Is so true a gentleman. . . . With Thackeray, the physic is always 
curative and never poisonous, lie may lie admitted safely Into that close 
fcllourslnp, and be allowed to acconi|>any the dear ones to their retreats, 
The girl will never become b»dd under his preaching, nor will the lad 
receive a false idea of xvhai becomes a youth, when he is first about to 
take his place emong men.*’— Anthony Troi.i.oi’K. 

(ii) “Ills prose is simply admirable. Without effort, wiihout undue 
emphasis or straining, and by the use of means seemingly simple, and 
language almost colIiMjui.Tl, it reaches the very highest beauty. ... It 
follows unerringly the writer’s thought, sprightly when he is gay, serious 
in his mootls of s-idncss, |>ersua>lve when he wislies to convince, ft is 
cle.ir .-is crystal alw.iys, arnl yet sparkles with felicity of diclion, that seems 
to bubble up spontaneous ami unsought. ... It has a Iwautiful music of its 
own, a music akin to that of the ma^Uers of the sister art, inasmuch as its 
cadences seem unforeseen, yet always satisfy (he car.’— FRANK T. MARiiALS, 
^retU IVriters Sifiis. 
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22. Charles Reade (18x4 — 1884), whose place in the order of 
the later Victorian novelists is still a matter of discussion among 
critics, was the son of a country squire. He was educated at the 
University of Oxford, where he was elected to a fellowship at Magdalen 
College, and called to the Bar in 1843, but never practised. 
Reade studied the art of fiction for many years before he pub- 
lished a novel. He took himself seriously as a dramatist, though 
he attained little success in his plays ; but his work in the drama 
gave a distinct tone and colour to all his prose writings. In 1S56 
he published It's Ntvtr too Late to Mend, written for the purpose 
of exposing prison abuses. It also gives a vivid description of 
life in Australia in the first days of the rush to the gold-diggings. 
This was followed by others in a like vein: Hard Cask (1863) 
was directed against the evils of private lunatic asylums ; Foul 
Play (1869) was levelled at the owners and traders in rotten 
ships, and $0 paved the way for necessary legislation against a 
scandalous traffic in human lives ; and Put Yourself in His Place 
(1870) dealt with the outrages arising from trades-unions. Griffith 
Gaunt appeared in 1866, and was considered by Keade himself 
the best of his novels ; but few would accept this judgment. 

Reade followed a carefully arranged system in the preparation 
of his works. He took immense pains in the accumulation and 
tabulation of masses of detail on his selected subject. He shows 
a wonderful grasp in their manipulation ; but he uses them too 
abundantly, and was carried in consequence into an excess of 
realism which is of^en repellent. Reade had great imagination, and 
was most fertile in resources ; but he \vz$ fettered by his ponderous 
masses of material. He is dramatic, rapid in scenic movement, 
and abundant in incident ; but he is often theatrical and intricate, 
and he frequently causes an apparent loss of connection or con- 
tinuity of plot by abrupt changes of scene. His faults of style are 
also great — such as his too frequent use of short, sharp sentences, 
his conceits and oddities of thought and expression, and his 
lapses of sequence in dialc^e. But of the intensity, power, 
vigour, and strength of his writings and his high qualities as a 
satirist and reformer of abuses, there can be no question. 

But Reade has a greater title to fame than can be claimed 
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for him through these novels. His Cloister and the Hearth. (1S61) 
has been judged by some competent critics^ such as Sir Walter 
Besant and Mr. Swinburne, to rank ** among the very greatest 
masterpieces of narrative ” in English. Whether the verdict be 
accepted or not, there is a consensus of opinion to recognise its 
claims to be placed high in the rank of English Action. A 
more vivid, thrilling, humane, lifelike story has hardly been 
penned by any writer. Thanks to an abundant use of that 
unmatched store of materials for picturing fifteenth-century life on 
(he Continent, which is to be found in the Colloquies of the great 
humorist Erasmus. Keade has been able to restore the very 
atmosphere of the Middle Ages. The varied and abundant life of 
the time, the motley crowds, the society from beggar to prince in 
country and town, the cruelty and corruption, and the discomforts 
and dangers of wayfaring life are reproduced with a faithfulness 
and glow of colour, and a magical skill of movement which fascinate 
and entrance the reader. Reade is at his best here, too, in his mastery 
over pathos and emotion, and exercises his powers with a rare delicacy 
of touch and sweetness of tone. The book shows some of the faults 
already referred to ; but the story, on the whole, is well-knit, and his 
dialogue at times perfect, the final scene between Gerard * and 
Margaret in his hermit’s cell being a fine example of dialectic 
skill. No one can read unmoved Gerard’s letter— The biggest 
mankind has seen as yet, the bcauiifullest and most moving, and 
smallest writ ; and whatever may be said of the book as a whole, 
few will deny the truth of his brother Giles the hunchback’s 
comment, for the letter is a finished masterpiece, and the family 
reading of it a domestic picture as perfect as a panel by Jan Steen.* 

23. Anthony Trollope (1815—1882), one of the most popular 
novelists of the Victorian c|)och, was the son of Mrs. Frances 
Trollope, who was a well-known novelist in her day (see p. 514)- Her 
son was educated at Winchester and ll.irrow, and became a public 
servant in the Post Office. Apiwinled to a surveyorship, his 

' The hero Gcnu\ wa< a /cal |)crwn ami die fadicr of F.tasmus- The laller 
<1467 -1536) was born .-iC KmicHam. aftd l>ecamc one of die great'-st scholars of 
his aye j he was also one of ihc leading spirils of die Renascence or New 
Learning. . , . . 

* A famous Dutch painict ii 626 -i€ 79 h his detail of workmanship. 
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duties carried him to Ireland, and afterwards through England 
and Wales, and being devoted to open-air amusements, especially 
hunting, he acquired a knowledge of men and things which 
served him to good purpose in his novels. After several failures, 
he achieved a success with The Warden (1S55), and its continuation, 
Bar Chester Towers^ both of them descriptive of clerical life. 
These are of the series generally known as the Barsetshire 
novels, which he produced in succession down to his retire* 
ment from service in 1867, among them being Dr. Thorne (1858), 
Framley Parsonage (1S61), Or ley Farm (1862), and The Last 
Chronicles of Barsct (1867). A Iwo-ycars* experience in travelling 
through the south-west of England on official business supplied the 
material for his novels dealing with life in a cathedra) town, in 
which Trollope achieved a distinct success. Mr. Crawley is one of 
his best creations, while Mrs. Proudie, the domineering wife of the 
bishop, has become more or less proverbial. In his leisure 
after his retirement from the Post Office in 1867, Trollope wrote 
abundantly, . and his pen ceased not until his death in 1882. He 
produced about fil\y volumes, and most of these, as he has told us, 
were written against time in a thoroughly mechanical way. Such 
a method gave little leisure for thought, so that his works sulTer 
from want of it, and from lack of style and construction. He is 
a sober, honest, homely writer, eminently English and eminently 
healthy. His own criticism of one of his books aptly describes 
the whole: *'The story was thoroughly English. There was a little 
fox-hunting and a little tuft-hunting, some Christian virtue and 
some Christian cant. There was no heroism and no villainy. 
There was much Church, but more love-making ; and it was down- 
right honest love.” It may interest some,” he further tells us in 
his Autobiography^ ^‘ifl state that I have made by literature some- 
thing near 0,000. ... I look upon the result as comfortable, 
but not splendid.” 

24. Charles Kingsley (1819 — 1875), whose name is almost a 
synonym for tliat of a typical manly Englishman, and who early 
achieved distinction as a novelist, was a distinguished graduate of 
Cambridge. He took orders, and became curate of Eversley, in 
Hampshire, of which parish he was afterwards rector, and where he 
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spent the remainder of his life. Kingsley was a most versatile 
writer, and his first work, Tfu SaMs Tragedy ^ founded on the story 
of St Elizabeth ^ of Hungary, a dramatic poem, was published in 
1848. This was followed in the next year by two remarkable 
novels, Aiton Lockt and Yeasty in which Kingsley’s views as a 
Christian Socialist are clearly enunciated. The former describes the 
life of a tailor and poet” labouring in a London workshop, and 
in the latter the condition of the agricultural labourer is vividly 
portrayed. The effect of these two novels was great, and for the 
next few years Kingsley carried on his crusade in a series of articles 
on social subjects under the name of ** Parson Lot.” In 1853 he 
published Hypiitia^ in which we have a brilliant picture of life in 
Alexandria, and of the struggle between Christianity and paganism 
and neo-platonism, at the beginning of the fifth century. Two 
years later Westward Hof appeared — one of the best historical 
novels in the language. The book glows with life, colour, and 
action, dealing as it does with the great struggle for the supremacy 
of the sea in the stirring days of Elizabeth, and giving striking 
pictures of early colonisation and exploration in the New World. 
Two Years Ago (1857) is a spirited book, with vivid descriptions 
of the scenery of North Devon. He reward tke Wake (1866), the 
last of his works of fiction, and a tale of the Norman Conquest 
days, has not, perhaps, all the power, interest, or vitality of 
Westward Hof\ but it is a book which no Englishman can read 
without feeling a glow of patriotic pride. 

In i860 Kingsley was appointed Professor of History in the 
University of Cambridge, and the result of his work is best seen 
in The Roman and the Teuton (1864) and The Aftcien Regime 
(1867), the latter a series of lectures delivered in Ixmdon. He 
was unfitted by temperament and training for historical research; 
and attractive and picturesque as his style and method of treat- 
ment are, his work did not stand the test of criticism. In 1863 
appeared The Water BabitSy a delightful book of real originality 
and genius, and a permanent contribution to the literature of 

» EUzabelh (1207— 1231), ilaughtcr of Andrew IL, King of Hungary, and wife 
of Louis, Landgrave of Thuringia, was celeWaied for her sanctily and dcvolion 
to the poor. 
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childhood. Always a student of nature, he wrote in 1855 
GlaucuSy or the Wonders of the Seashore , and after many years 
returr^ed to the subject, and in 1872 published Town Geology » A 
voyage to the West Indies resulted in At La$t^ an excellent book 
of travel. These are his chief prose works, besides his Sermons ^ 
which fill some dozen volumes ; but his style has not the finish, 
the grace, the ease, and rhythmical movement which would entitle 
him to rank among the masters of English prose. Kingsley was 
also a poet, and his lyrics The Three Fishers and The Sands of 
Dee are among the best-known in the language. His character 
and temperament are, however, best seen in The Last Buccaneer^ 
The Ou/liitv, and Ode to the Nortk'east Wind. 

Kingsley's whole life was one of strenuous endeavour to better 
and ennoble mankind. Ardent and impetuous, with a keen-fgeling 
for human suffering among the toiling masses in lown and country, 
he flung himself into the Socialistic movement under the influence 
of the Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice,* and with voice and pen 
preached the gospel of duty from the practical Christian standpoint. 
His influence was immense; his ertihusiasm was tempered by keen 
common sense ; and while he attacked the abuse of wealth which 
recognised no duties, he was equally the strong advocate for self- 
help, and unsparing in his censure of bad domestic habits among 
, the working classes. Few men have lived more whole-heartedly, 
more manfully, than Kingsley. His Christianity was termed 

muscular,’' and the epithet was deserved for his teaching and 
example of the healthy enjoyment of open-air life and harmless 
recreation. His views on social subjects and his Broad Church 
opinions subjected him to much criticism, and he was an ardent 
polemic, as we have seen from his controversy with Newman. 
Kingsley was typical of his race and age, and both were the better 
for the example of the man and his work. 

2$. William WiUcie CoUiss (1824 — 1889), the son of an artist, 

' Kingsley had always a longing to see the tropics, and his wish was gratified 
“at last’* in 1S71. 

' The chief promoter of the Christian Socialist movement, founder of the 
Working hfan's College, London, author of many theological and other works, and 
a man of great influence on the thought of his day. 
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was the most noted writer of sensational novels of his day. He was 
the friend, and has been called a disciple, of Dickens ; but a lack 
of humour and the absence of special purpose in Collins’s novels, 
as well as a wholly dissimilar method of treatment, differentiate his 
work very clearly from that of the greater novelist. Wilkie Collins 
wrote some five and twenty novels and collections of stories, of 
which the best known are Tfu IVoman in White (i860), which 
appeared in Year Rounds and The Moonstone (1868). The 
former is a thrilling story, with an Intricate plot, cleverly developed 
by the unusual means of successive narration (a device also of 
Charles Readc's) by the principal personages concerned. Though 
Collins is deficient in the power of characterisation, Count Fosco is 
a genuine contribution to the gallery of portraits in English fiction. 
Tfu Moonstone is a powerful tale which anticipates the present-day 
detective novel ; and here again the author displays his originality 
in the creation of startling situations and thrilling episodes, leading 
to the final elucidation of the mystery of the fatal stone. No Name, 
dealing with an unpleasant imputation as to birth, ranks but httle 
below these excellent examples of Wilkie Collins s peculiar vein. 


Wilkie Collins seems so lo construct his novels that he noi only, before 
writing, pbns everything on, Uo^sn to the minutest dcl.il, from the be. 
ginning to the end ; but then plots it all laick again, to see that there is no 
piece of necessary dovetailing which does not dovciail with 
The construction is most minute ami most wo«»derful. Hut 1 can never lose 

the taste of the construction."-!' no llo PR' s 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


TENNYSON AND HIS AGE. 

1. IntrodTxotory. — The outburst of poetry which marked the 
first years of the nineteenth century was vigorously maintained 
during the Victorian era, and Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, and 
Keats found no unworthy successors in Tennyson, Browning, 
Arnold, and Rossetti; while so great has been the number of 
minor singers that Mr. James Clarence Stedman, in his Viciorian 
Poets, published in 1S75, after dealing at length with eleven 
principal poets, finds considerably more than one hundred names 
worthy of inclusion in what he terms the “general choir,” to 
which in 18S7 he already deems it necessary to add forty later 
writers ; so that it may indeed be said we cannot see the wood 
for the trees. It is true that many critics have seen in this abundant 
crop of creditable verse the signs of a literary, or at least poetic, 
decadence, similar to that which marked the third century before 
Christ— the era of Bion, Theocritus, and others of the Idyllic school 
of Greek poetry. The period, however, which has produced such 
work as that of Tennyson and Browning, and which still counts 
amongst its living writers a poet of the rank of Mr. Swinburne, has 
just claims to assert its possession of a poetic vigour as yet unabated. 
The first of the verse writers of this period deserving mention, 
who was born in the closing year of the eighteenth century, and 
was thus ten years senior to Tennyson, is best known as the poetic 
exponent of that sympathy with the poor and suffering which 
characterised the second quarter of the nineteenth century. 

2. Thomas Hood (1799*^1^5), was born in London of Scottish 
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parentage. His father, who was a bookseller, died when his son 
was twelve years old, and the lad’s school-days then ended. Hood 
served an apprenticeship as an engraver, and at an early age 
commenced contributing to magazines and newspapers. When 
he was twenty-two years old he became sub-editor of The Londott 
Magazine^ and was one of the interesting literary circle that 
included De Quincey, Lamb, and HazHit. In 1825 he published, 
jointly with his brother-in-law Reynolds (the friend of Keats), a 
volume of verse entitled Odes and Addresses to Great People. 
In 1824 he married without any certain means of support, except 
that from his pen ; this was precarious, owing to his delicate health, 
but nevertheless his marriage was a very happy one. In 1826 
the first series of Whims and Oddities appeared ; in these he opened 
up a rich vein of humour, and he worked it for twenty years. 
The book was a great success, and Hood became at once a writer 
of great popularity. Unfortunately he was involved in the failure 
of a bankrupt firm, and, like Scott, undertook to clear himself by 
his pen ; he retired to the Continent, where he remained for five 
years, during which time he endured much bodily suffering. In these 
years he produced his Comic Annuab^ and also wrote Up the Rhine ^ 
a descriptive prose work written in letter form. In the last year 
of his life he was granted a pension which reverted to his family, 
and he died of consumption in May 1845* 

Hood was a most prolific author ; but, forced as he was to write 
for his daily bread, much of his work was ephemeral. He had a 
keen and delicate wit, which constantly ran into punning, and he was 
^e^f those rare instances in which the habit did not vitiate his best 
work. He wrote many charming songs and lyrics, and he also 
exercised his genius in trying to letter the lot of the su/Tering poor 
by such poems as The Song of the Shirt and The Bridge of Sighs. 
These have long enjoyed a great popularity, but to the sensitive 
ear of many, the pathos and sentiment are rather overdrawn. In 
some of his other poems, such as The Veathhed, this fault is more 
apparent; yet the quality of the inspiration in tlie former poems is 
in a high degree humane, and the :ipi«'al direct and msianlaneous. 
The Dream of Eugene Aram, one of his finest |>oems, was written in 
1829; this and The P/ea of the Midsummer Fairies, and Miss 
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Kilmanseggy are striking in$unces of the versatility of Hood’s genius. 
“ The predominant characteristics of Hood’s genius,” it has well 
been said, ^‘are humorous fancies grafted upon melancholy im- 
pressions.” His keen sense of the odd, grotesque, and fantastic 
became an intellectual exercise j and its sudden introduction with 
such a mastery of poetic art can hardly be paralleled, in like 
perfection, in the work of any other English poet. 


“ When he laid down his pens and pranks, put ihe n^tley off, and spoke out 
of his heart, all England and America Usleiffc^ty lea^nd wonder,' — 
Thackeray {Koundafwut Fa/<rs). 

Alfred Tennyson (1809—1892), was born at Somersby, a 
village in Lincolnshire, where his father was rector. Alfred was 
the third son ; and his two elder brothers were also poets, and poets 
of no inconsiderable gifts. Alfred was sent to the Grammar School 
at Louth, and from thence to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 


he made many youthful friendships, and gained the Chancellor’s 
Prize for an English poem, the subject of which was Timbuctoo. 
In the year 1827 appeared a volume of PiHms by Two Brothers) 
though, in fact, all three had contributed to it. In the year 1830 
was pul dished Po<ms^ chiefly lyrical) and this volume was his 
first appeal on his own behalf to the reading public. Tennyson’s 
earlier poems were not praised by the critics ; some of them, indeed. 


were very roughly handled; and when in 1832 a second volume 


appeared, in spite of manifest improvement, the critics showed 
little abatement in their hostility. This was not encouraging. 
“ The Reviews stopped me,” he said ; but he manfully set to work 
to read, to study the art of poetry, and to correct his youthful 
errors. For more than ten years he worked in silence ; and then 
there appeared in 1842 Poems by Alfred Tcftf/yson, in two volumes. 


This issue established his reputation ; his fame was now fixed, 
and rested on a solid foundation. In the year 1850, on the death 
of Wordsworth, Tennyson was created Poet Laureate ; and from 
this time till his death the record of his life is little more than the 


record of the different volumes he issued to the public. In the year 
18S4 he was raised to the peerage under the title of Baron Tennyson 
of D’Eyncourt, the first instance of an English peerage being granted 
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on the score of literary work alone.^ He died at Aldworth, 
Haslemere, in the year 1892, received a public funeral, and was 
buried in the Poet's Corner of Westminster Abbey, not far from 
the resting-place of Chaucer. 

Tennyson wrote and published poetry for about sixty-seven years; 

and for fifty of these years he was regarded— and justly regarded 

as the greatest and most typical poet of the nineteenth century. 
Nothing ever templed him to haste in writing; he gave up all 
his time and thoughts to poetry and to the polishing of his verse ; 
and he rarely went into general society — which, in fact, only wearied 
him. He was never tired of altering and correcting his previously 
published poems ; and the changes he made in many arc very 
striking. No form of poetic thought or expression came amiss 
to him. He gives us the most lively pictures of English life and 
scenery ; he presents us with dramatic portraits, and many noble 
allegorical or semi-allegorical figures ; he is author of the most 
stirring ballads (ballads of action and ballads of romance) in the 
boldest and most inspiring metres, as well as of the noblest and 
most pathetic elegies. He has produced pure lyrics, lyrical narra- 
tives, odes on public events, classical studies, and a long series 
of short epics ; and in his later days he added to this noble stream 
of poetry by a number of dramas. And in .‘ill his work Tennyson 
has shown a mastery of versification and of rhythm, which has 
not been surpassed by any other Engiish i>oct. 

4, Tennyson’s Early Period. — The collection of poems published 
in 1850, and all written before the jioet was on e-and- twenty, contains 
something entirely new in English poetry — a new rliythm, a bolder 
and more pictorial style than had ever beejt seen before. These 
two qualities of music and of painting are very apparent in the poem 
of Mariana 

Her tears fell with the deM’S at even ; 
ilcr tears fell ero lh« dvws were dried ; 

She could IH»< ic*ok on the swwt lii.*avcii> 

Either at morn or even tide. 

The same exquisite harmonics are to be i>orceived in the RtcolUc' 

' Lord Macaulay received hU ]>cerage as much for h^ political service!*— in 
India and at home — as for his tibtorical and poetical work. 
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thus of the Arabian Night accompanied by vignettes full of colour 
and picturesqueness. And, even at a date so early, Tennyson’s 
skill and cunning in placing and in varying the pause are manifest 
in Thf Dying Swan : — 

The wild swans death-hymn took the soul 
Of that waste place wUh joy 
Hidden in sorrow : at first to the ear 
The u*arble was low, and full, and clear ; 

And floating about the under-sky, 

Prevailing in weakness, the coronach stole 
Sometimes afar, and sometimes anear. 

Here the pause (or caesura) is as cunningly varied as anywhere 
in Milton. 

The poems produced and published in 1832 mark a distinct 
advance in the poet’s power of expression and feeling. The crown 
of this period is Thi Lohs^Eaters. In few English poems written 
before this can we find so deep an emotion expressed by music so 
subtle and so entrancing 

But evermore 

Most weary seem’d the sea, weary the oar, 

Weaiy the wandering fields of barren foam. 

Then some one said. We will return no more”; 

And all at once they sang, **Our island home 
Is far beyond the wave ; we will no longer roam ” 

The skilfulness of the pause, and the employment of alliteration 
and assonance, should be noticed in the above lines. The poem of 
Oenone is one of Tennyson’s classical studies, marked by the same 
clear music. 

The new set of poems, published in 1842, opens with the 
magnificent short epic of the Aforft d" Arthur, ivhich formed the 
prelude to his Idylls of the King, a work which was not completed 
till 1889, that is till nearly fifty years after. The firm grasp of 
the subject, the mingling of ordinary events with mystery, the 
scenic effects, the melody of such lines as, — 

To the island-valley of Avilion; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow. 

Nor ever wind blows loudly,^ 

combine with the noble close to give us the feeling of spiritual 
greatness shown in the poem. 
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To the same time belong IjKksley Hall and Sir Lanncelot and 
Qufen Guiti€ver€y the latter one of those poems which show how 
early Tennyson’s mind began to turn to the large and rich possi- 
bilities of the King Arthur cycle. 

5. His Longer Poems. — Tennyson’s most important long poems 
(before the appearance of the idylls and the dramas) are The 
Princess (1847), the In Me maria m (1850), and Maud The 

Princess is a “ medley " — earnest wed to sport — on the social 
position of woman in the world. 

The dramatic power in the poem is considerable » and it contains passages 
of the most exquisite blank verse. Bui iHe finest element in it is the 
intercalation of the short lyrics between each part. These are ir^tended as 
** reliefs from the too great seriousness of the different parts. The college 
is founded, the women-professors are appointc<(» the students are assembled ; 
but quickly the thought of the reader is drawn off to a quite human mis* 
understanding between man and wife in the lyric* "As through the land at eve 
we went a difference made up over the grave of their dead child. In the 
next part appears the difhcuU problem of enforcing law in the new com* 
munliy ; and that Is followed by another poem about a child— the cradle 
song, Sweet and low, sweet arvd low.** Next comes the geological excursion \ 
and the proixtble intrusion of love is heralded by ihc magnificent lyric, the 
bugle song, "The splendour falls on castle walls.*’ The fourth part contains 
the discovery and the expulsion of the male intruders \ that is preluded by 
the exquisite song in unrimed verse. ** Tears, idle (cars. I know not what 
they mean,” and closed by the fiery chant. "Thy voice is heard thro* rolling 
drums,” in which the thought of wife and children fills the soldier with new 
and sterner courage. The appearance of the army of the king, come inhcarcli 
of his son. Is accompanied by the famous sor»g, " Home they brought her 
warrior dead ” — a song which shows the all<|iotvncy of the child over human 
emotions and *’ ojwns the sluices of the widow's tears.” The sixth jmrt has 
At its close the glorious lyric. "Ask me no more : the moon may draw the 
sea.” And the whole poem closes with the dawning of the light upon "the 
rtew world that Is the old.’* 

The /« Memoriam is a long poem on the death of Arllntr Henry 
Hal lam * (the sort of ihc historian), one of (he noldcst tributes ever 
paid to friendship, and one which takc-s its place among the grcalc.st 
elegies in all literature. While expressing his personal sorrow, 
Tennyson is pcrpciu.'tlly drawn t*(t (o discuss some of the deepest 
problems (hat can occupy the mind or stir the heart of thinkjng men. 
The metre is a remarkable one, an iambic quatrain, with llie two 


3 » 
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interior lines riming with each other, and the two exterior lines also 
riming together. This would seem likely to produce monotony, but 
not so here ; on the contrary, the verse shows an infinite variety of 
phrase and rhythm. Maud belongs to the period when the minds 
of men were filled with the Crimean War (1854 — 185^), and records 
the healing of a morbid mind — in one who had undergone a terrible 
tragedy and sustained a life-long loss — by the serious views of life 
and its responsibility that war by its nature gives. In this poem 
Tennyson rises to his highest level of lyrical power. 

6 . The IdyDs. — These poems may be said to represent the 
third period of Tennyson's poetic growth. Of them the first four — 
£fudf VivUtty Elaine ^ and Guinet/ere — contain a blank verse, the 
finest, the most polished, and the most varied ever written since 
the death of Milton. These four idylls^ were gradually added to, 
till at length, in 1889, the whole of the cycle was completed 
in twelve books. As the f/iad is the ule of Troy (Ilion), so 
these idylls are the tales of Arthur, the Arthuriad of English 
literature. The wonderful charms of poetry and measure are every- 
where present ; the style almost everywhere perfect. Along with 
these may be bracketed the strange tale of Enoch Arden? which 
appeared in 1864. It is in this poem perhaps that Tennyson’s 
power of depicting landscape is shown in its highest force. The 
passage describing tropical scenery is well known: — 

The mountain woode<l to the peak, the lawns 
And wimtini; glades high up like ways In JJeaven, 

The slender coco's drooping crown of plumes, 

The lightning dash of insect and of bird. 

e • e « 

No sail from day to day, but every day 
The sunrise broken Into scarlet shafts 
Among the palms and ferns and precipices % 

1he blaze upon the waters to the east ; 

The blaze U|>on his island overhead ; 

The bl.ue u|*on the waters to the w*c$t ; 

Then the great stars that globed themselves in Heaven. 

• The word “idyll*' is a Creek word meaning 'Millie picture.** It is generally 
applied to pastoral poems like Goldsoiitli’s Deserted ViUa^e or Bums’ C^tar^s 
S<i/u7day /Cighl. 

• The story of Eneeh AnLn was lokl to Tennyson l>y his friend Edward Fitz- 
gerald, the translator of the Persian poet Ooiar Khayyam. 
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T. The BaUads and Dramas— The ballads (the best of wliich 
are Tht JUvtnge and Tht Defence of Lutknow) may be said, with 
the dramas, to mark the final period of Tennyson’s poetic labours. 
Tennyson was over seventy-one years of age when he wrote The 
Revenge-, and yet the power of eloquent description, of dramatic 
presentation, and poetic expression, is as great as— if not greater 
than-when he wrote Maud in the fifties. The sweep of such 
lines as — 

And the night went down, and the $«in smiled out far over the summer sw,— 

alternated with the short forms, — 

And a day l«&a or mor« 

Ai Ma or ashore, 

Wc die^^oes it matter when? 

shows a power of passion, and a power of restraining and guiding 
that passion, as rare as it Is admirable. Tfu D<fcn€ii of Lucknow 
expresses, in the most adequate and intense form, the spirit (hat 
animates the race when they are fighting for their sovereign and 
their country : — 

Handful of men aa wc were, we were English in heart and in limb, 

Strong with the airvngth of the race to command, to obey, to endure, 

Each of U9 fought as if hojie for the garrison hung but on liim, 

Tennyson docs not show at his best m his dr.imas. He was 
sixty-six when he wrote his first play, Queen Mnr}\ a time somewhat 
late to begin to study the art of dramatic wniing. Nor was 
Tennyson w'cll acquainted with the technique of the stage, necessary 
for successful dramatic representation. In Queen AAirr the keynote 
of the play is Mary’s fear (hat she should lose (he love of Philip. 
But this fear is, and remains, a private feeling, and does not give 
rise to action of a dramatic kind. Probably /ieeket is (he best of 
the plays, and it still holds the stage. 

& His English and Versification I'ennysori's Knglish is the 

best and purest Knglish of the nineteenth century, and no 
country h.is ever produced a more consummate artist in words. 

He employs with equal happiness and artistic skill the two 
elements of the language — the Saxon and the cl.issical, and he 
manages l>oth with the must successful results. In 'Lke LitfJ 
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of Burleigh he gives us the simplest thought in the simplest 
Saxon form 

And he came lo look upon her 
And he look'd al her and said, 

Bring the dre«& and put it on her, 

That she wore when ahe was wed.” 

In this verse every word is perfectly pure English. But in the 
following extract from the poem To the Rev. F. D. Maurice the 
italicised words, though quite simple in meaning, are all classical 

How best to help the alcnder stere^ 

How mend the dwellings, of the peer\ 

How gain in life, as life edvaneee, 

VeUur and ekerity more and more. 

This mixture of Latin and English derivatives, which Shakespeare 
manages with so admirable an effect, is used by Tennyson with 
similar success. Thus again, in his poem he gives us .the 

lines \ — 

But ill for him who, bettering not with time. 

CorrupU the strength of heaven-desoended Will, 

And ever weaker growK thro* acted crime, 

Or seeming'genial venial fault, 

Recurring and suggesting still X 

There are, in these five lines, nine words of Latin origin. 

Tennyson has written in almost every kind of metre ; but 
the kind he has used most is the ordinary one of English poets-^ 
the iambic. When the passion of the poem is strong, and the 
thought moves with eagerness and rapidity, he employs the trochee 
or the dactyl— 'two kinds of the same nature, that is, each starting 
with the strongly accented syllable. In the fine poem of Boadicea^ 
it is (with a few occasional exceptions) the trochee which he employs 
throughout : — 

Fear noi isle of blowing woodland isle of silvery parapets : 

(trochaic heptameter : the last two arc dactyls). In the Charge 
of the Light Brigade he employs dactyls : — 

Cannon to right of them 
Cannon to left of them. 

In some instances he employs a mixed metre, which is controlled 
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entirely by the inner feeling, and not by external laws, as in the 
first part of Tkt Window : — 

Clouds that are racing above. 

And winds and lights and shado>«‘s that cannot be still, 

All running on one way to the home of my love, 

You are all running on, and I stand on the slope of the hill. 

And the winds are up in the morning ! 

His versification is by far the most perfect of any English poet, and results 
in a harmony positively incomparable. So also his colour and outline in 
conveying the visual image are based on a study of natural fact and a practice 
in transforming it to words which are equally beyond comparison. I'ake 
any one of a myriad lirtes of Tennyson, and the mere arrangement of vowels 
and consonants will be a delight to the ear ; let any one of a thousand of his 
descriptions body itself before the eye, and the picture will be like the things 
seen in a dream, but firmer and clearer." — $AiKTS»UftV. 

9. Summary. — Tennyson combined an unsurpassed, and even 
unequalled, mastery over words and over rhythms with a keen 
insight and clear vision into human nature. His style showed 
a union of pictorial power with musical expression that is to be 
found in no other English poet. He brought, in fact, a new 
music and a new rhythm into the poetry of England. The character 
of his poetical power, and the variety of his work, are as remark- 
able as is the volume of that work, and the length of time during 
which that power was exercised. For over sixty years he wrote, 
and during these sixty years he showed no sign of falling-off or 
decay. His verse has been accused of prett incss— of too high a 
polish; but a more correct term for this quality is exquisitencss— 
'^exquisitencss in form, in fancy, in i»inting, and in music.” 
Tennyson was a popular poet as well as a great poet ; and he was 
ihe cheering influence, as well as the teacher, of his race for the 
greater part of the nineteenth century. He appealed to the deeper 
spirit and more thoughtful minds of liis countrymen by a certain 
dream • facu 1 ty ” tliat he possessed— a faculty seen in picecs like 
7V/^ Vision of Sin, I'hf 7\oo Voicts, and in many other iioems. He 
has been called “ ihc Virgil of England,” and there is much truth 
in the comparison. He has all the music and artistic j>owcr of the 
Homan poet, and he too is a— 

Land scajw* lover, lor<l of language . . • 

All the chiAvii C4rtn of fancy 

Hashing out bom m.my a g'»Ulen phrase. 
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Like Virgil, again, Tennyson may well be placed among the 
wielders — 

of the stat€llest measure 
ever moulded by (he Ups of man. 

With the single exception of Shakespeare there is no writer who 
has given to the language so many lines of every-day quotation, 
and so many passages (hat are quotable on so large a number of 
subjects. In Memoriam alone has added hundreds to the common 
stock which serve to light up the common thought. Such as “ Her 
eyes are homes of silent prayer,” and Faintly (rust the larger hope,” 
while such lines as “ Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers,” “Raw 
Haste, half sister to Delay,” “ Kind hearts are more than coronets,” 
liave become every-day proverbs. 

(i) *'The inAucnctfs of Pope and Dr)'den were weak in force and merely 
exiernal in effect, (he influence of Hyron waa shorl-Uved, ihal of Wordsworth 
was partial ami limited, in comparison with the influence of Tennyson 
Saintskurv. 

<ii) " .Ml bis technique was not for its own sake, hut was first urged by Ins 
love of l>eauty. It was necessary, for the sake of his faithfulness to her, that 
tl\e shai>e he gave to what he loved should be as perfect, as strong, as 
gracious, and a» full of delightful surprises as he could m.ike it ; and not one 
of our poets ba» striven with a more unfailing intensUy to do this honour to 
all the Iteauty he saw in Nature and in man; as eager to do this at eighty 
as at thirty years, h is a great les4on to all artists; it is a lesson to us all.” — 
SlOPKORO PaooKP. 

(iii) Union with infinite love l>y loving; ihal is the aim of man— an 
illimitable aim. . . . This is the Christian position, and it is the position 
'I'ennyson preserveN through his poetry. There is no one, it 1 $ true, from 
whoi>e works liciter lessons can be drawn for the conduct of life, for morals 
in llieir higher ranges, than can be drawn from Tennyson. But below all 
conduct, as its foundation impulse, lies In this poet's work the love of the 
infinite Love, the passion of unending elTorl for it, and the conviction of an 
eternity of life in which to pursue after it.”— /d&rw. 

(iv) As the poetic artist of the nineteenth century who best knew his 
own limitations, and in whom the balance, the compromise between form and 
matter in which poetry consists, is best preserved, as poetic chronicler of the 
mental life of his time, and as the interpreter of that spirit of intellec- 
tual hesitation which was characteristic of his contemporaries and leads to 
eclecticism in matters of faith, Tennyson will be rctnembered.”— P rofessor 
MacNbile Dixon. 

Robert Broweing (1812 — 1889). The second of the great 
poets who adorned the reign of Queen Victoria was born in 
Camberwell on May 7th, 1812. He came of a good middle class 
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English Liberal stock — his father and grandfather were clerks in 
the Bank of England — and obtained a desultory education, mainly 
from his father, which stored his mind with an immense amount 
of heterogeneous Information. He was much Influenced in Ms 
boyhood by the poetry of Shelley and Byron, which inspired many 
youthful poems, that were not, however, allowed by their author 
to seethe light. As early as 1833 Robert Browning published his 
first considerable poem, Pauliney which appeared anon)'juousb\ 
This Introduced him to m.any literary acquaintances, amongst 
others to Alfred Domett,* the “Waring” of one of his shorter 
poems, and to a French Royalist Count, who suggested as a subject 
for a play “ Paracelsus.”* 'ITie hint was taken, and in 1835 appe.arcd 
the poem of that name, the author's first characteristic work. 
Though “ caviare to the general,” Fara«hus had many admirers 
of various schools of thought, among them being Landor, Leigh 
Hunt, John Forster,^ and John Stuart Mill. Another suggestion 
for a play came froiir the well-known actor Mac read y,^ and the 
result was Htmfford. This was produced on the stage in 1837, 
and met with but trifling success. In 1840 ap])eared the most 
puzzling of Browning's works, Sortfr/U, which had been commenced 
before he turned aside to the writing of Straffi^rd. On this poem, 
Tennyson’s well-known saying perhajK best gives the verdict of 
the ordinary reader, namely "that the first line of the poem,*— 
\Vho will, may hear SorUvlIo'v slery lolU,— 

And the last line, — 

Who would, has heard Sordcllu's story told.— 

were the only two lines in the poem that he understood, and 
they were lies.” 

' A poci of consl dural >k‘ rc|>ulu .‘ind a Nu*w Zc.ilaiul st.Mcsman. The dales of 
his hirth and dcalli ( t 3 ll — ar« nearly idvnlic.tl xviih Jlnmning’s. 

A <Jcrman*Sv\ iai phydebn and alchvmbi ( 14OJ 54>), on« uf (he foundviK 
of pharm.accutical chemidry. Ill' real name was Thcophr.islU'i Ilomhasius von 
Hoheidicim. 

* An hivurian and Idc^r.'xphct (1812 — 1876I : UT«rte the lives of (joldMiiilh, 
Laiulor, .‘iiul DieVen^. 

* Willi.im Chailci M.icrca<ly <1793—1873) was nulcd fur his rciKlcring ol 
Shake'jiearcan charavlers. 
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II. Italy and Marriage.— In 1838 Browning visited Italy, the 
country which was thenceforth to exert so abiding an influence 
on him, and his next poems possess a strong lulian flavour. 
These were published under the fantastic title of Belts and 
Pomegranatts, of which eight numbers appeared between 1841 
and 1846, They included the beautiful poem Fippa Passes, with 
its dominant note of 


God's in Hi* Heaven— 

AH'* right with the world— 

and three dramas, one of which— ^ Blct in the 'Scutcheon — has 
been acted with some success. Up to this time all his poems had 
been published at his father's expense, and had realised no profits 
for their author. 

In 1844 occurred his introduction to Miss Elizabeth Barrett, 
the invalid cousin of his friend, Mr. Kenyon, and from their 
first meeting the most passionate mutual atuchment sprang up. 
As the lady knew her father would never sanction her entering 
on wedlock, she took, in 1846, the hazardous step of a private 
marriage, followed by an elopement to Italy, where they resided 
for five years. In 1851 Browning and his wife visited London 
again, but soon returned to the continent, spending some time 
in Paris, whence they once more passed to Italy, settling in 
the Guidi Palace in Florence, known to readers of Mrs. 
Browning’s poems as “Casa Guidi and here it was that she 
died, in 1861. 

12, His Greatest Work. — While in Italy Browning produced 
successively Christmas Eve and Easter Day (1850), hfen and 
IVo/nen (1855), and Dramatis Personae (186 a), but shortly after 
his wife’s death he returned to London, and, with occasional 
excursions to the continent, occupied himself with his greatest 
work, already begun in Italy, The Ping and the Book, which 
was completed and published in 1868. Previous to its publication 
had appeared the six-volume edition of his collected works, which 
marks his acceptance by the public as a standard author ; but The 
Ring and the Book finally established his reputation as one of 
the greatest poets of the Victorian era, 
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In 1871 he wrote that charming transcript of Che AUestis of 
Euripides * contained in Baiausthn' s Advtnture^ closely followed 
by Pritue Ifokinstiel-Schwaniaut a poet’s estimate of the career 
and character of Napoleon III., and in the following spring he 
published the somewhat unpleasant-ton ed Fijtne at the Fair. 
Browning now led a busy intellectual and social existence, continuing 
for some years to pour forth an abundant wealth of poetry of the 
most varied character : from Rfd Cotton Ni^ht-Cap Country (1873), 
a tragedy of “ sca-coast-nook-full Normandy/’ to Feriskiah's Fancies 
(1884). He was now, 1884, sevcntyHwo years of age, yet full of 
what might be termed youthful force and vigour; but only two more 
works of any note were to appear from his pen, the second being 
the Asoiando volume published in London on the day that he 
died in Venice, December lath, 1889. His body was taken to 
England and buried in the Poets* Comer in Westminster Abbey, 
the choir singing his wife’s poem, “ He giveth His beloved sleep,” 

13, His Work.— The work of Robert Browning exceeds in quantity 
that of any English poet except Shakespeare, T/u Ring and the Book 
alone containing over twenty-one thousand lines, or nearly six 
times as many as Hamlet. And so varied is his work, alike in 
character and merit, that it is natural to ex|>ect the most diverse 
judgments as to his position amongst English poets. Whilst some 
critics of authority would, in their admiration of his undoubtedly 
great qualities, place him second only to Shakespeare, others have 
pronounced each of his poems ** a piece of pure bewilderment,” and, 
repelled by the obscurity of his style, have voted him simply 
unreadable, a verdict too hastily concurred in by a majority of the 
reading public. Yet, ” to charge him with obscurity,” says Mr. 
Swinburne on the other hand, ” is about as accurate as to . . . 
complain of the sluggish action of the telegraph wire.” 

These varying estimates of the merits of his poems are due, 
"first, to the material in which the poet worked, and next, to the 
words in which he clothes his ideas. The reconstruction of society 
on a utilitarian basis, which marked the first half of the nineteenth 


' Euripides OTi€ of the ihfce great tragic poets of Allien*, wa* l*ora m 
probaWy in 4S0 li<‘.. .ml died 406 a.c. He U said to have written sevchtyfive 
plays, of which only eighteen are extant. 
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century, awakened in Browning a reaction to idealism, and a sense 
of the value of the individual soul, and of the importance of the 
issues with which it alone can deal. This leads him to depart 
from the ordinary method of characterisation ; in fact, as he says 
himself, — 

To reverse the method usually adopted by writers whose aim 1$ to set forth 
any phenomenon of the mind or the passioiss, by the operation of persons and 
events ; and that, instead of having recourse to an external machinery of 
incidents to create and evolve tlie crisis I desire to produce, I have ventured 
to display somewhat minutely the mood itself in its rise and progress, and 
have suffered the .igcncy by which it is influenced and determined, to be 
generally disccrnihlc in its effects alone. ai>d subordinate throughout, if not 
alt^^ether eacludetl. 

Thus his work tertded to become more and more a series of 
psychological and dramatic studies, and when these, as in SerdtUoy 
were presented In narrative form, the ever-repeated charge of 
obscurity is scarcely matter of surprise. And this philosophic 
analysis and metaphysical thought, this mir\ute personal revelation 
of the characters of his poems, was conveyed in a medium calculated 
to enhance its unpopularity. 

14. His Ideals of Form and Thought — It was as a lyrical poet 
that Browning probably achieved his greatest triumphs of expression. 
His lyrics attain a vigour and movement seldom reached by the 
more finished art of Tennyson, and at the same time exhibit a 
minute reproduction of nature's sights and sounds not inferior to, 
and more spontaneous than, the best work of that poet. In Homt 
Thougkti from Abroad we have such lines as these : — 

Ob, to be in England 
Now tliat April's there. 

And whoever walks in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and (he brushwood sheaf 
Roun<I the <lm*trec bole are in tiny leaf, 

While the chafflcKh sings on the orchard bough 
In England— now. 

And in Lave among tht Ruins — 

Where the quiet-coloured end of evening smiles. 

Miles ort miles 

On the seliiary pastures where our sheep 
Half asleep 
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Tinkle homeward ihro* the twilight, stray or stop 
As they crop — 

Was the «te once of a city great and gay, 

(So they say) 

Of our country’s very capital, iU prince 
Ages since 

Held his court in, gathered councils, wielding far 
Peace or war. 

That the man who could write lyrics so full of colour and passion 
as these, and such rollicking ditties, full of life and movement, as 
Tht CavalUr Tunesy or the ballad of Hoxo th^y brought the good 
u€W5 from Ghent to Aixy should have, as some would say, wilfully 
preferred the involved and bewildering phrase of Sordet/o or J^ed 
Cotton Night-Cap Country^ must always be puzzling to many. 
But Browning seems to have set before him the ideal of originality 
as much in form as in thought, and much in the poems which 
is obscure and abrupt in expression is the result of doubtful and 
novel metrical experiments. No poet ever used a greater variety 
of metres, and no i>oct ever laid down a more original basis 
whereon to build up a great |)oem, than did Browning — in Pippo 
Passes for instance, and in The Ping and the Book. In the former 
a scries of detached dramatic incidents is strung together on a 
no more substantial connecting thread than the chance passing-by 
of a little Italian work girl; while in the latter the story of one 
tragic incident is narrated from the se>x*ral cl i /Ter ing standpoints of 
the chief actors, of their advocates and sup|)Orters, and of the 
unprejudiced bystander. It might indeed be urged by some that 
Browning was no less an artist in words than Tennyson, but that 
the an of the former tended to obscurity, whereas that of the 
latter realised perfect clarity of expression. But such a superficial 
distinction between the works of these ikkIs is but an indicaiion 
of the more serious underlying differences in their modes of 
Ihoughl. Browning, even when most metaphysical, is intensely 
dramatic in form, while Tennyson is essentially narrative, and this 
none the less though the latter may l>e said to have finally achieved 
some considerable me.asure of dramalic success in Bcckety whereas 
the former never rejicaled even the ^jualifK-d .suo css of Strafford and 
A Blot in thc'S-utchem. 'I* he dm malic instinct led Browning lo 
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condense his expression and to visualise his images in a manner 
puzzling and disconcerting to the ordinary reader. Let us take 
for instance a passage wherein each poet enunciates the complaint 
that the “finder" or “maker" in poetry may go unrecognised, 
while the mere imitator may catch the public ear and win the 
popular applause. Tennyson takes the simile of a flower, and 
produces the following : — 

Once in a golden hour 
I cast to earth a seed, 

Up there came a flower, 

The people said a weed. 

• • • • 

Then it grew so tall 
It wore a crown of light, 

But thieves from o'er (he wall 
Stole the seed by n^ht. 

Sew’d it far and wide 
By every (own and lower, 

Till all (he |>eople cried 
" Splendid Is the flower.** 

Browning characteristically prefers an abstruse metaphor— the 
metaphor of the Tyrian purple dye— and writes:— 

Hobbs hints b1ue*^s(raight he turtle eats. 

Hobbs prints blue-'-claret crowns his cup. 

Hokes outdares Stokes in acure feats— 

Both goige. Who l)she<l (he murex' up? 

What porridge had John Keats? 

But probably one of the greatest obstacles to Browning’s progress 

in public favour has been his fondness (otaufn and barbarous rimes, 

such as these from Oid PUtura in Flortme \ — 

I that have haunted (he dim San Spirito’ 

(Or was it rather (he Ognissanli ? ) * 

Patient on altar steps planting a weary toe, 

Nay 1 shall have it yet \ Detur amanti ! * 

15. His Message. — Thus the culminating effect of a philosophic 
theory of the relation of man to the universe, or a subtle psycho- 
logical study, veiled in monolc^ue of obscure phrase, and often 

* The shell-fish which furnished the celebrated purple dye — the Tyrian purple 
of the ancients. 

’ San Spirito and Ognissanli (All Saints ), two welI*knowp churches in Florence. 

• * ‘ May it be given to him that loves.*’ 
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disfigured by forced and unnatural, rimes, naturally accounts for 
the comparatively limited audience that Browning has secured. 
His poetry has, nevertheless, produced an effect on tire thought 
of his time not inferior to that of the prose of Carlyle. His 
great contemporary, Tennyson, was profoundly affected by the 
pessimistic tone of the nineteenth century, and may be said to 
have slowly won his way from the morbid gloom of Mitud to tlie 
fearless certainty of his last words in Crossing the Bar. But it 
was far otherwise with Browning. HU cheery optimism, which 
bases a hope on even the imperfections of man, which seeks for 
and finds a promise of ultimate good in evil itself, his unques- 
tioning belief in a personal God, his unshaken faith in love and 
self-sacrifice as a world-wide basis for good in all the creeds, 
have done much to sweeten, strengthen, and elevate our modern 
life, And rugged and even repellent as his style can be, he is 
not without phrases of faultless felicity, such as,— 


or,— 


Oh the little more, aikI how much it is I 
And the little less, and whet worlds away] 


But they make not up, I think, 
The marvel <jf a soul like thinv, eariirs flower 
She holds up to (he soflcncil garc of God ; 


or such an instance of alliieraiivv onomatopoeia as,— 


The wind with its wnni< and its ijifiniiv waiI. 


In descriptive passages, too. Browning excels in vividness of 
pictorial effect, as witness the o|x.*ning lines of Pippa Passes'.-^ 
Day I 

Faster and more fast, 

O’vr night’s l>rim, day boils at lose 
Boils, |>urc c<'ld, oVc the clood.cup’s hrim 
Whvrv spur ling and su|>]>rcs»i.'<l it lay, 

For not a froth fl.tkc t««urhv4l the rim 
Of yonder g.ip in the stjikl gray 
Of ihv vaster n cloud, an liuur away; 

But forth one wavelet, llteli aiH4lK*r curled, 

Till the ^^holv sunriae, IM4 lo be \u|>j»resse<l, 

Ko&e, reditei>e<l, and its s>,vlhing breast 

Flickered in Im>uimU, grew gold, then oterllow’cd the world. 

Perhaps Browjung’s siitoothcsi, and therefore lej:>t cluracteristic. 
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work is to be found in his Hellenic pomsSalaystion’s Adven- 
ture^ and its se<^uel Aristophanei* Apology} the latter a translation 
of the Hercules Furens of Euripides, the dramatist somewhat 
uncritically eulogised by Elizabeth Barrett Browning as, — 

Our Euripides, ihe human, 

Wirh his droppir^ of warm tears, 

Ami his touclivs of things common 
Till they rose to touch the spheres. 

But the poet’s message of faith and hopefulness to his generation 
is best summed up in the lines from the Epilogue to Aso/ando, 
published, as we have seen, on the day of his death : — 

One who nevtsr larned his Inck Imu inarched breast forward, 

Never <1oul>ie<l clouds would break. 

Never <lrcame<I, though right was worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are UifFIcJ to fight better, 

Sleep to wake. 

(i) ** On the wholiL if we subtract Browning $ failures, mainly failures of ex* 
pression, there remains .1 great bu<iy of remarkable |>oetr)*, remarkable for Us 
thought, for its i»ychological insight, for the infiuence it has exercised on the 
best minds of the last century, which may well warrant a Uiile trouble in the 
disentangling. Alreuly what may I >e called the acrostic interest in Browning 
is on the wane. As a fashion it nce<ls must go. But I>tfsi<Ics the literary 
modUts there are in every gcneraikm the lovers of Ulerauirc. To these we 
may leave in all confidence the works of Robert Browning, sure that they 
cannot mis< seeing the treasure of true if alloyed gold that lies there,"— 
Maroarp.t L. Wooi>s. 

<ii) ••While Tennyson and the poel« of culture bring the era to a close, 
Browning s subjeeis aiHl methods, so uniriuc, so indeirendcnl of contemporary 
fashions, seem pn>j>helic of a new. If Tennyson sums up the g.ains to the 
higher civilisation, Browning must be regar<lctl as one of the renewers of the 
Murkl's I hough I, a master builder wlro quarries his own marbles— somewhat 
roughly, it mu»t be confessed — Addons and fimls his own tools, and builds 
on his own plans."— I’ltOPESSOlt MacNeii.b DtXON. 

(iii) **11 there is any great quality more perceptible than another in Mr. 
Browning’s intellect, It is his decisive anti incisive faculty of thought, his 
suceness and intensity of perception, his rajml arid trenchant resolution of 
aim.’— A Mill K NON tswiN&ORNe. 

(iv) “For myself, when urging on Mk the study of Browning, I always 
admit his fauhs, his often failure in uroulding his verse, his want of lucidity, 
his habit of going off at tac^cnls, etc. ; iHit 1 Insist that for manlinesSi strength, 
vividness, penci ration, humour, buoyancy, characlerisalion. In sight into music 
and art, he has no equal In modern poetry.'*— F. J. FuRNtVALL. 


' Aristophanes (? 446 — ?j 8 o a.c.) was the greatest of Greek comic poets. 
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16. Elizabeth Barrett Browning (iSo6“i8Ci).— The life of 
Elizabeth Barrett is closely bound up with that of her illustrious 
husband, Robert Browning, though her work is completely inde- 
pendent of his. The child of a wealthy West Indian planter, she was 
born at Coxhoe Hall, near Durham, on March 6lh, 1806. An injury 
to her spine in her fifteenth year accentuated by what she terms 
,“a common cough, striking on an unsubstantial frame,” rendered 
her an invalid for many years. In 1840 the shock caused by the 
drowning of her favourite brother very nearly occasioned her death, 
and necessitated her living for weeks together In a darkened room. 
This life of forced inaction seems, however, only to have stimulated 
her mental activity. She had acquired an exceptional knowledge of 
the Greek classics, and had ransacked English literature in poetry 
and fiction from end to end. She had already, in r Sad, published 
an ILssay 911 Ji/indt a poetic attempt in the style of Pope ; and in 
1833, a translation of the Promftheus Vindus of Aeschylus. She 
soon made many literary acquaintances, amongst whom Miss 
Mitford and Harriet Martincau were constant correspondents. In 
1838 another volume of poems appeared, and six years later she 
published The Drama of Exile^ with which were included The 
yisicH of Poefii Lady Geraidine's Courfsh/ft and The Phyme of 
the Duchess J/ity, The invalid had now liecome famous, nnd 
marvellous stories circulated concerning her rapidity of composition, 
often, indeed, too evident in the svorkmanship, and her opinion on 
literary matters was eagerly sought. Amongst the warmest admirers 
of her last volume w.is Robert Browning, to whom she was married 
in 1846 under eircum&tanccs already dcscrilwd, IK ‘me forth the 
life of Elizabeth Barrett Browning was s(Knt mainly in li.ily, chiefly 
in the old Florentine palace known as Casa (midi, and celebrated 
by her in Casa Guide Wieedmos, -siini)le story of personal im- 
pression,” which was only completed and finally ptiblished in 185J. 

In Casa Ouidi her only child, Rolx-rl Barrett Bniwning, was born in 
1849. 'i'svo years ()reviou>.ly she had privately printed Sonui/s 
from the P>r/Ui^ucse (whic'li have. It may be rcinarkc*!, nothing to 
do with Portugal or the Portuguese jicople), iiuludcd in the edition 
of her works which apjieared in 1X50. 'riiese sonnets are in 
reality the record of her wooing by her husband, and are amongst 
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the noblest and most genuine love-poems in the language. In 
1856 Mrs. Browning, during a visit to England, completed her 
longest poem, Aurora Ltigk^ on which she had been at work 
for three years, but of which her husband had not been allowed 
to see a line till the year of publication. Four yean later Mrs. 
Browning issued a collection of poems on Italian politics under 
the title of Poems Ufort Congress -, and in June 1861 she died, 
her last words being, “It is beautiful." 

17. Her Work.— The poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
which achieved a remarkable success in her own day, have by no 
means maintained their position in the public estimation. The 
cause of this is 10 be looked for in that enforced seclusion from 
all social intercourse which was, for many years, the lot of Miss 
Barrett. The readers of to-day, largely owing to the effect of her 
husband’s poems, have come to expect more accurate characterisation, 
more psychological analysis, than she was capable of. In her longest 
poem, Auront Leigh, the promised imaginary biography is a vague 
and shadowy presentment ; indeed, none of the characters portrayed 
can be said to strike us as realities, with the single exception of 
“Miss I-eigh,” the strait-laced English aunt of the half-Italian 
heroine, A striking defect in her poems is the extraordinary licence 
which the author allowed herself in the use of rimes, and in the 
coining of new words. One would naturally attribute the former to 
the haste with which she Is known to have composed, were it not that 
she deUl)erately defends her action in a letter, in which she says, “ A 
great deal of attention— far more than it would take to rhyme with 
conventional accuracy — have I given to the subject of rhymes, and 
have determined in cold blood lo hazard some experiments.” And 
this is a stanza from the poem under discussion : — 

Gods of Gods of Hellas, 

Can you Usicn in your silenced 
Can your mystic voices tell os 
Where ye hide? In floating islands. 

With a wind that evermore 
Keeps you out of sight of shore? 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

This licence was finally carried so far as to rime “ angels ” to 
“candles,” and “mountains” to “dauntiogs." In the coinage of 
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words, too, we find “fantasque,” “vatic,”* and “humiliant,” and the 
unforgivable “ oftly ” to rime with “ softly.” But in TA/ Rhyme of the 
Duchess May we find such exquisitely musical lines as the following : — 

O the little birds sang east, and the little birds sang west, 

And I said in underbreath,— Atl our life is mixed with death, 

And who knoweth which is best ? 

O the little birds sang east, and the little birds sang west, 

And I smiled to think God's greatness flowed around our incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness, His rest 

In her shorter pieces, and especially in her sonnets, her pre* 
vailing faults are of less frequent occurrence. In her Sonnets from 
the Portuguese she probably reaches her highest sustained level, the 
sonnet's “ narrow room ” curbing her redundancy : — 

If tbou must love me let it be for naught 

Except for love's sake only. Do not say, 

** I love her for her smile— her look— way 
Of speaking gently — for a trick of lho«^ht 
That falls in well with mine, and ccrtes brought 
A sense of pleasant ease on such a day”— 

For these things in themselves, beloved, may 
Be changed, or change for thee— and love so wrought 
May be unwroughi so. Neither love me for 
Thine own <lear pity’s xviping my cheeks drj^ 

Since one might well forget to weep who bore 
Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby. 

But love me for love’s sake, that evermore 
Thou may'st love on through love’s eternity. 

And among her shorter pieces The Cry of (he Children will not 
easily die, and the pathetic Romance of ilte Sufan's Nest and Bertha 
in the Lane will always touch a responsive chord Such a stanza as the 
following from The Cry of the Human haunts the reader as voc.iIiNing 
the unspoken sadness of humanity, and in simple ciTcclivcncss is 
probably unsurpassed in the ()oeiry of the century 

' ' There is no God ! '* the foolish naith, 

Uut none, “There is no sorrow” i 
And nature oft the cry of foith 
In hiMer ncol will borrow. 

£yc» which the preacher could not school 
Dy waysi«le graves are raised ; 

Anil lips say “ God be |>iliful,'’ 

Who ne’er said “God be praised.” 

' For “prophetic” — from Lathi oer,#, a prophet. 

39 
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‘‘Her deep tenderness, and genuineness of feeling* showing themselves in 
such poems as Tk^ Cry CkiidrtH, or C<r»ytr^s Cr<n-€, will never fail of 
their rightful power. She has touched all the chief human relationships— that 
of friend and friend, that of husband and wife* that of mother and child— with 
an exquisite insight, and sensitiveness* and delicacy j and her style, when she 
touches them, attains almost always that nohle and severe simplicity whkh 
is so greatly to be preferred to her most luscious and copious versification. — 
William T. Arnold {Ward's Engfisk Fasls). 

i8. Arthur Hugh Clough (1819—1861), was born at Liverpool, 
and educated under Dr. Arnold at Rugby and at Oxford, where he 
wasted his powers In fruitless theological discussions, bom of his 
keen interest in the Oxford Movement, by which he was for a time 
carried away, as he says, “ like a straw drawn up the draught of a 
chimney.” His poetry has been the subject of much critical 
controversy, but he newr succeeded in catching the public car. 
This is partly due to his fondness for the hexameter, in which 
bis longer poems are written ; and though in his handling of 
that metre he achieved a success unusual in the English tongue, 
he was never able to secure popular favour for it as a medium 
of expression. On leaving Oxford in 184S he led a wandering life, 
residing successively in England, France, Italy, and the United 
States, and died at Florence in 1861. Much of his poetry is devoted 
to philosophic problems, and to the exposition of tlie doubt and 
unrest which marred his spiritual life:— 

To spend uncounted years of pain* 

Again, again, and yet again. 

In working out in heart and brain 
The problem of our bang here. 

But The BathU^ of Tobtr-na-VnolUk (1848) is not unduly praised 
by Matthew Arnold for its "out-of-doors freshness,” and had it 
been cast in another mould might well have achieved a much 
wider popularity than it enjoys. Notwithstanding its ruggedness 
and general want of rhythm It conUins many fine passages, such 
as the following : — 

Grace is given of God, bul knowledge is bought in fhe market; 

Knowledge needful for all. yet cannot be had for the asking. 

There are exceptional beings, one finds them distant and rarely 

Who, endowed with the viMon alike and the interpretation, 


' A cottage or small hut. 
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His lyrics, though generally sad 
perfect in form and expression. 
0/ Life t— 


in tone, are sometimes almost 
Among the best is The Stream 


O stream dcsceadmg to the sea, 

Thy mossy banks between, 

The flowerets blow, the grasses grow, 
The leafy trees are green. 

• • • . 

Strong purposes <nir minds possess, 
Our hearts' aflMtions filJ, 

We toll and earn, we seek and learn, 
And thou descendest still. 

• • • , 

A roar we hMr upon thy shore, 

As we our course fulfll ; 

Scarce we divine a sun will shine 
And be above us still. 


No less remarkable, and marked by a hopefulness unusual in 
Clough is the vigorous Saj’ t<ot th( Strugglt nought avaih-th x— 

S»y not the struggle nought availcih, 

The labour and the wounds are vain 
The enemy faints not, nor failclh, 

And as things have been they remain. 

• • • • 

And not l>y eastern windows only, 

When daylight e<»mo3, conics in the light, 

In front, the sun climlis slow, how slowly, 
but W'cstward. look, the land is bright. 

Clough will, however, always lx; better known as llic subject of 
Arnold’s beautiful elegy Thyrsis than by his own contributions 
to Victorian poetry. 

•' Wc have a forelKxling that Clough - . . will l>c thought, ,-t luindred 
years hence, to have been the truest vki>ri".sion in ver^e uf the moral 
and intellectual Wndcnclc'., the duulx ami struggle Iowan Is sen led eon* 
viction, of the |>vrii*l in which he lived."— I<vw:u. I.owhi.r.. 

19. Matthew Arnold Milhurto in ihc jircscni 

chapter wc have liaJ to deal witli writers who limited llicniselvcs 
to poetry as a medium for expressing their ideas. 'J'hc writer 
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whom we have now to consider is great alike as a poet, and as 
a writer of the most musical prose ; one who combines in himself 
the broadest scholarship, the highest critical judgment, and the 
most delicate poetic expression. Matthew Arnold was born at 
Laleham, in Middlesex, on Christmas Eve, 1822, and ^vas the 
eldest of the nine children of the celebrated Dr. Thomas Arnold, 
afterwards headmaster of Rugby School (p. 528). As we have seen 
in a former chapter, Dr. Arnold in 1832 built a house near 
Grasmere, so that the boy doubtless early made the acquaintance 
of Wordsworth, of whom he was always a consistent admirer 
and champion. Matthew Arnold was educated at Winchester and 
Rugby schools, and in 1840 won an open scholarship at Balliol 
College, Oxford. Like Tennyson at Cambridge, Arnold won the 
Newdigaie poetry prize at Oxford in 1843, his subject, CronrwtU^ 
being a more promising one than Tennyson’s Timhuctoo. On 
leaving Oxford in 1845, Arnold was for a time an assistant master 
at Rugby, but two years later became private secretary to Lord 
Lansdowne, then a member of the Cabinet of Lord John Russell s 
premiership. In 1849 he published, under the simple initial “A.,” 
Tlu Strayed KrvtlUr and Other Poems, which proved a failure, 
and was soon after withdrawn from public circulation. Probably 
this failure was to a large extent due to the classical mould in 
which the unrimed metre of the principal poem was cast. In 1851 
Matthew Arnold was appointed by his political chief to an 
ins|>ectorship of schools ; and he held this post till near his death, 
continuing a hard-working public servant, devoted to his duties, 
and bringing to them an unequalled aptitude as well as a balanced 
enthusiasm, In 1852 he published, still under the initial “A., 
EmpedoeUi on Etna and Other Poems, which again completely failed 
to arrest the public attention, and of which not fifty copies had 
been sold when it too was withdrawn. Nothing daunted by the 
apathy of an inattentive public, the poet one year later issued 
another volume, this time with his own name on the title page. 
The new venture conuined a selection from the poems which bad 
already appeared, t<^ether with some new ones \ and the whole was 
prefaced by a short essay on criticism, in which a master-hand 
is already visible, one which is informed throughout with that 
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reverence for Greek models— “the unapproached masters of ihe 
grand style”— which is Ihe very key-noie of the author's attitude 
towards literature. He was now occupied with one of his greatest 
and one of his loi^est poems, Sohrab and Rustum, which was 
published in 1853, The same volume included The Scholar 
Gipsy and other poems, notably the striking lyric Reguiescat, 
commencing : — 

Slrew on her roses, roses 

An<l never a sprey of yew! 

In 1855 appeared a second series of by Matthew Arnold, 

containing Buidtr Dead and many of the earlier published pieces, 
of which his growing reputation now justified the reappearance. In 
1857 he obtained the Chair of Poetry at Oxford, which he held for 
two terms of five years each j and henceforth his own poetical 
productiveness was very limited, the unsuccessful tragedy Merope 
(1858), with its unmusical, unrhythmical choruses, being his longest 
work. 

20. Prose Writings and later Poems.— In 1865 appeared the 
Essays in Critiasm, and here it was abundantly evident that Arnold 
had found his true vocation. No such attempt to form a canon of 
criticism had been seen for generations. True he pronounced many 
false judgments, his estimates of con tem|>ora ties being especially 
faulty I but his main principles, such as the value of classical 
culture and the necessity of acquaintance with Knropcan literature, 
with the lessons he drew therefrom, did much to cultivate that 
consiruciivencss in criticism, that “sweetness and light/' uliich is 
no unimportant feature in the literature of our day. In 1867 ap- 
peared A\w Poe ms ^ in which were included Empcdueifs oh E/mt, 
repubUsbed at the suggestion of Roliert JJrowning, and Thyrsis^ 
the monody on the death of his friend Arthur Hugh Clough, 
which worthily lakes its pUce amongst the few gre.it Knglish elegies. 
Quite as noticeable is Dover which sums up the mildly 

morbid and agnostic hopelessness of its author’s .itiiiudc towards 
the problems of human life, its joys ami sorrows. The following 
lines, from this poem, give u fair idea of Arnolds musical, irregular 
verse, at its best: — 
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The sea of Faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl'd ; 

But now 1 only bear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar. 

Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 

Matthew Arnold now found a new channel into which to divert 
his versatile literary activity. He had been officially connected 
with educational questions, he had been by choice a poet, and 
had always taken a keen interest in political questions ; he was now 
to turn his attention to philosophy and theology. In 1867 he 
published Culturt and Anarchy. To this essay we are indebted 
for the new significance given to Swifi^s expression, “ sweetness 
and light,” in its application to intellectual culture, and for the 
famous term Philistines,” which he borrowed from the Germans 
wherewith to brand the English middle class. The Culture ” 
of the essay is defined by its author as ^‘a pursuit of our total 
perfection by means of getting to know, on all the matters which 
most concern us, the best which has been thought and said in the 
world.” This led iis author naturally to consider the readjustment, 
in the light of German Biblical criticism, of our religious beliefs, 
witlx which object he produced his theological essays, St. Paul and 
Prolts/aH/ism (1S69), Literature and Dogma (1873), and Cod and 
the Bible (1875). These added little to his literary reputation, and 
were absolutely futile as a means of accomplishing the object whicli 
he had in view; indeed, they may be taken as enunciating a 
theological position tenable only by their author. In 1886 he 
finally resigned his position as Inspector of Schools, and received 
a pension of two hundred and fifty pounds “as a public recognition 
of service to the poetry and literature of England ” ; a reward none 
too munificent when we consider the services he rendered alike 
lo education and to criticism. On April 15th, 1888, whilst staying 
at Liverpool to meet his married daughter on her return from 
America, he ran to catch a passing tramway-car, and died suddenly 
from heart disease. 

2\. His Work His work was, as we have seen, as varied as 
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it was excellent. Words and phrases in his poems have caught 
the public mind, as they have in those of Shakespeare, Pope, 
Coleridge, or Tennyson. England is still for us ‘*the weary Titan 
. . . staggering on to her goal the ocean, termed by him— . 

The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea, 

once so described is never fo^otten. Life without faith, for us as 
for him, — 

Hath really neilher joy, nor love, nor light. 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain i 
And we are here as 00 a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarm of struggle and light, 

Where ignorant armies clash by night ! 

And if the “ weary Titan ” symbolises England as a whole, her 
restless modern sons are well summed up in the lines 

And see all sights from pole to pole, 

And glance and nod and bustle by— 

And never once possess our sout 
Before we die. 

In his prose, too, such lucid descriptions as that of Oxford — 

** home of lost causes, and forsaken beliefs, and unpopular names, 
and impossible loyalties " — stick like burrs in the memory. Yet 
with all his felicity of expression, Arnold's car for rhythm Is 
at times curiously faulty, and his experiments in ctassical metres 
were by no means uniformly happy. His excursions into the 
domain of politics were fruitless of any adequate result ; and in 
his proposed reconstruction of Christian belief he presented it, 
as Mr. Gladstone put it, in such a form as to be recognisable neither 
by friend nor foe- As a critic however — though, as we have said, 
his judgments of individuals will often be questioned! though many 
who share his admiration for Wordsworth will not agree in his 
praise of Byron, and though few of Tennyson’s keenest critics 
would rale liim as low as did M.-itthcw Arnold, — yet such essays as 
T/it Fii7iction of Critiosm at thf Pn uHt Timt^ PiXf^an and Mcdincval 
PeU^ious SeutiiHcnt^ and Thf Literary hiflucNet if AeademUsy have 
had a pcnn.incnlly restraining and regulating effect on modern 
literary cril'cism. 

(j) ** Il2 an iiiHixctor of sch<»I$. a tiicrary. Miclal, .and polllical 

essayist, .1 religious refocmer, anJ a |>ocl. To the fnt of ihM j)ujs«ils 
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. . . he probably gave the largest proportion of bis time, and he became one 
of the most accomplished specialists in that direction whom England 
possessed ; in the stectui pursuit he was the most brilliantly successful ; to the 
third, as 1 1>elieve, he devoted the most anxious and persistent thought ; an<l 
by the fourth pursuit, as a poet, be will, we cannot doubt, be the longest 
remem^red/* — F rederic \V- H- Myers. 

(ii) It would be too much lo say that the principles of criticism for which 
Mr. Arnold contended were new and original. . . . But it is tjuite true that 
these principles were at that time undergoing . . . a phase of n^lect ; and It 
is equally true that Mr. Arnold's lucid exposition of these jirinciples, and the 
singularly fascinating style of the series of papers in which he illustrated 
them, gave a healthy stimulus and a true direction to English criticism, which 
. . - since the publication of the Essays, it has on the whole preserved.” — 
H. D. Trailu 

2 2. Dante Gabriel Boi8etti<i328 — i$8a), a most interesting per- 
sonality, great as a poet, and no less great as a painter, was born in 
London. As his name implies, he was of Italian origin, his father, 
custodian of bronzes in the Naples Museum under the Bourbons,* 
having had to fly that country owing to his political activities. 
The future poet was christened Gabriele Charles Dante, but 
dropped the middle name and inverted the order of the others 
in later life. His exiled father, an able commentator on Dante, 
was Professor of Italian Literature at King’s College, I..ondon, 
from 1831 to 1854. Dante Gabriel was educated at King’s College 
School, and, having early manifested a taste for literature and 
painting, was in 1846 admitted as an art student of the Royal 
Academy. So early as 1849 be had painted *'The Girlhood of 
Mary Virgin," and written Tht Bhsstd Damoz€l\ and in that 
year he joined with Holman Hunt and Sir John Millais in launching 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, whose aim they announced to 
be “to paint nature as it is around them, with the help of modern 
science.” In 1850 he met Miss Elizabeth Eleanor Siddal, a very 
beautiful girl, for whom he conceived a romantic attachment, 
and whom he adopted as a pupil; to her in i860 he was married, 
but two years later she died from the effects of an overdose of 
laudanum, self-administered. This bereavement seriously affected 
the poet's life ; all his poems then existing in manuscript he buried 

' The Kingdom of Naples was njled sepialely from the rest of Italy by a 
Bourbon (f.^. a French) Dynasty from 1735 to 1861. In the latter year the 
Bourbori king was expelled and *hb kingdom was incorporated in the United 
Kingdom of Italy. 
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in lier coffin, whence, at the entreaty of his friends, they were 
exhumed after an interval of seven years. During the period of 
his courtship and brief married life he translated and published 
selections from the early Italian poets of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, including the Vita Nuova of Dante, In 1S70 he published 
a volume of Potms, which contained all the original verse he had 
hitherto written, including the buried mss. and several of those 
sonnets for pictures so distinctive of the work of this painter-poet. 
His paintings were now well known. The Beata Beatrix/’ the 
Sibylla Palmifera/’ and “Dante's Dream/’ had been already 
painted j and though in 18S1 a second volume of poems appeared 
with the title Baliads and Sountls^ containing the completion of 
the great sonnet-series Thf House of Li/ty and the powerful historical 
^ ballads of The White Ship and The Kinf^s Tragedy^ yet from this 
time to his death, on Easter Day 1882, he expressed himself rather 
by his pencil than by his pen. 

23. His Work.— The poetry of Dante Gabriel Rossetti has 
received much exaggerated praise, and has been the subject of 
much hostile criticism. He was undoubtedly a consummate artist 
in words ; and his ballads, though they never caught the simple 
directness of their elder prototypes, are none the less noble 
romantic poems, which, in Sister Helen and Rose Marj\ and indeed 
in the supernatural accessories of The Kistfs Tragedy^ reach a 
height of dramatic weirdness perhaps only excelled by Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner. The Blessed Datnozel will always be appreciated 
for the extreme beauty of its imagery, and the faultless music of its 
language. Such lines as,— 

Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn,— 


or the vivid description of the rampart of God's house,”— 

It lies in Heaven, across the Aood 
Of clher, as a bridge, 

Beneaih (he tides of rlay and night, 

With flame and darkness ridge 
The void, as low as where this earth 
Spins like a frclful midge,— 


show the imaginative power of the poet -painter 10 portray alike the 
real and the ideal. 
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His translations of the mediaeval Italian poets, while preserving 
faithfully the spirit and reproducing the words of their originals, 
are yet instinct with his own personality. His unfailing judgment, 
in choosing melodious English expression for the musical language 
of these early Italians, gives to the translations the vigour and 
harmony of original poems. From the old English ballad he 
borrowed the burden or refrain, which he uses with great effect, 
especially in SisUr HfUn^ where he varies it skilfully for each verse ; 
and, in a translation from Villon,* for the old French burden, — 

Mais oil sont les aeig'^s d’anuo?"^ 

he has created the beautiful English equivalent,— 

** But wh«re arc the snows of yester*year?” 

It is, however, in the wonderful sonnet-series, The House of Liftte 
that we must look for the supreme effort of Rossetti's poetic genius. 
One flower out of this fair chaplet of verse must serve as an example 
—the sonnet Lost Days \ — 

The lost day$ of my life until to-day, 

What were they, could 1 see them on the street 
Ue a$ they fell ^ Would they be ears of wheat 
Sown once for food, but trodden into clay ? 

Or golden coins squandered and still to pay? 

Or drops of blood dabbling the guilty feet? 

Or stich spilt water as in dreams must cheat 
The undying throats of Hell, athirst alway? 

I do not see them here ; but after death 
God knows I know the faces I shall see. 

Each one a murdered selfi with low last breath. 

am ihyseif,^what hast thou done to me?” 

‘•And I— and I— thyself.” (lo ! each one saith,) 

*'And thou thyself to all eternity !* 

The structure of this sonnet, the striking series of metaphors in the 
octave, expressive of an ever-increasing burden of responsibility, and 
the powerful climax of the sextett, must give it a high place amongst 
the greatest sonnets of the language. 

' Francois ^'ilIon, an early French poet, was bom at Paris 14^1, tmd d*^ 

1484. He led a reckless and miserable life, and waa condemned to death under 
Louis XI.. but had his sentcoce commuted lo banishment. 
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Perhaps, if one had to name a single composition of Rossetti's to a 
reader who desires to make actjuaintance with him for the lirst (irnc, 
it is The Kingt Tragtdy one would select— that poem so moving, so 
popularly dramatic and lifelike. ... His characteristic— his really 
revealing— work lay In the adding lo poetry of fresh poetic material, of 
a new order of phenomena.**— W alter Patsr. 


24. Of the multitude of lesser singers, we can but briefly mention a few 
representative names. Riebard H. Barham (1738— 1845), a Kentish 
clergyman who, after dabbling in literature as a writer of minor Action, was 
happily inspired with the idea of Tkt Ittgoldiby Lt^uds. They were 
commenced owing lo his desire to aid his old schoolfellow, Bentley, 
the publisher of BtHtU/s MiifellaMy. Tlicse laughable tales in verse 
have taken a high place in English humorous litcr.'tiure, and though 
wanting in that serious purpose which sometimes dignifies Hood, have 
become the model for all such jtux iC esprit. Though his work is unequal 
and at times somewhat vulgar, yet few men have aclded more to the 
gaiety of his countrymen. With him may be coupled Edward Lear 
(t8i2— 1888). who commenced life as an illustrator of natural history, but 
found his true vocation in writing Tht 4 / for the gran<lchildrcn 
of his patron, the Earl of Deri >y. These inconsequent rimes have dclighivil 
both children and adults, and have produced hosts of imitations. Jle died 
at San Remo in 1888. 


At the head of writers of the religious poetry of this period stands John 
Eeblo (1792—1866), who may be regarded as the poet of the 0*ford 
Movement. He spent his life as an unassuming parish ckrg)* man, but for 
eight years devoted his leisure to the production of TMt CArittiaH Ytar 
(t827>, of which probably more copies have been sold than of any volume 
of purely religious ^Kxms ever publlshctl. 

Of patriotic Iwllatl literature the most noticeaWc is the work of William 
Edmonslouna Aytoun (1813—1865). son of an Edinburgh Writer lo the 
Signet. His descent on both sides from oUl Scott id\ families, and the 
literary tastes of his jiarenls kindled in him a love of ballad jioctry ; hut 
his first efforis were lran<lalions from the ticrinan an<l humorous jioemr. 
In 1845 he was api>oiolcd l’rof<s>or of Rhetoric an<l Iklivs Lot (res in 
the Univcrsiiy of Edinlnirgh. a chair which he filled with groat distinct ion. 
In 1848 he miblished J.^ys 0/ tht dealing will, senne of the 

mosKlramatic incidenis in Scottish hist.wy. HU longest ,>ocin. 
appeared in 1856. He was a constant contributor to 
married the youngest daughter of I'rofessor Wdson (' Christopher 

^Tllc ltr\oi\ has Uen csi*eeially prolific in writers for the Mage. As an 
author of u,.ac.r.l .Iran, a. Sir H.ory Taylor ( iSco-i^) .•.cinev.a consnl.r- 
ablu rupuLUion. I.iko many o.Ikt of ihu %,o.or.an tra ho «as 

a civil Sevan., hohling a in .ho O.lonial Offioo. II, s j.r.nc^ 

(184*), aro .lislinguishod hy h.runoss of co,«:ci..,oa a,..l d,em'y of °"- 

llcls also.ho author of so.no valuable li.c.a.y c....o,sm ,n h.sAWo,/.u,« 
lio^s, publl'he'l in 1819. 
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WiJIidm AlliQgbam (182S — 1889) was btyrn at Bally shannon, Co. Denial. 
Holding a small appointment m the Customs, he contrived to be a frequent 
visilor to London, where he secured the acquaintanceship of Leigh Hunt and 
Carlyle, and later of Tennyson and Rossetti. In 1850 lie publishe<l a 
volume of /brmr, dedicated to Leigh Hunt, and in 1854 Dtry and 
Sony's. In 1870 he retired from the civil service, and in 1874 succeeded 
James Anthony Froude as editor of Frasers Magazine. "Though not 
ranking among the foremost, of his generation, Allingham, when at Ills 
liest," says Dr. Garnett, "is an excellent poet, simple, clear, and graceful, 
with a distinct though not obtrusive individuaUty.'* 

I'cw more versatile writers are to be found amongst latter-day poets than 
Charles Stnart CaWerley (1831—1884), born at Warllcy, in Worcestershire, 
son of a clergyman, whose father had changed the original family name of 
Calverlcy for that of Blayds. Charles Stuart was educated at Marlborough 
and Harrow schools, and won the Balliol scholarship at Oxford by his 
remarkable talent for Latin verse. After a year at Oxford he left that 
University for Cambridge, where he won the Craven scholarship, and 
numerous other classical distinctioDs, and was elected Fellow of Christ’s, 
after taking a first-class in the Classical Tripos of 1856. lie was a clever 
caric.*iiurist, had some musical taste, and a perfect e.ir for turns of verse, 
which, combinetl with a keen sense of the ridiculous, has made Calverley the 
first parodist of his day. In tSda appeared Verus attd Translatians \ he 
translated Tktoeritns in 1869, ami in 187s published Fly Leaves, containing 
rleljghtful parodies of Tenn)'Son. Browning, and others. His highest powers 
are displayed In his ebssical translations, in which he evinces an extraordinary 
abiliiy to catch the spirit of the original ; and, saturated as he was with 
Virgil, he showed no less aptitude in finding Latin expression for English 
verse. His examination-paper on ^V^/e<iislhe cleverest parody of biter* 
day methods of examination that has ever appeared. 
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GEOFFREY CHAUCER (1340—1400) 


mstoRv 

IMO Edw&rd iii. r«igns. 
Battle of SUu’*. Guo* 
powdor mvoAtod. 

1307 Poitier* the yeer be* 
fore. 


1353 Edward iii. mvodee 
Prance. 


1330 Richard ti. borrk 


1307 

Victory of the Block 
Priiici* at Navarrole, 
in Spam. 

1309 

The Black Death in 
England. 

1370>78 

RichArd II. accedes, 
Idf <> 

1374 

Ixw Ilf KukUmIi do. 
iriiniuiw in Kraint*, 
cxicjit CulaU, lb*r* 
dcuiix, and JlwyoMiiv. 

1333 

Connell of l'>v<'ncun' 
ti-olH tho kijib'doin. 

1339 

Buttle of Ollvrbnni 
{(fitfff/ C/fcr)- 

1309 

Kicliunl II. 'm ulwoluto 
^uverniriont. 

1403 

Accession of Henry IV. 

tlw ycur U'fon.*. 


LrteiUTVBB 

Robert of Brunne 
di^. J<diD Gower 
bon im 


EnBliah appointed to 
be need in tkie Uw- 
COurU (ldG 2 K 


Koflt Ikfidlaiul cMaU'ct 
rnwlnally 

the Kini:''* MAml* 
•H) 

Sir John Mandovjlle 

Huid W liavodiod 1373. 


JeJirx W>xfif. Iran-; 
]M<«rof tbc'Bibks div*i 
13Bj. 


Willi. am 
ilicd. 


LIPf. 

Chaucer burn probably 
jnThamee Street^ Loii. 
don. Father a vintner 
or tavern*koeper. 

Cliaucer brcomen a 
pofo in the aer.'iii* 

of tlM> Liuchese of 
Clon'iice, 

Clianccr taken priooner 
in FraiKv. and ran* 
ocHiKsl by Efh^'ard ill. 
after tlie P<*Aro of 
Bi^tifny ( 1300 ). 

Chaucer, (iivlmbly 
about thix tinic, mar* 
rive riiili|i]M Koct. 
»Ut»r to John of 
Gount'e thinl wifi;, 
Katharine Swynfurd. 

Chaucer rec<nvei* a life 
noneion oa <>no of tho 
VitHiieii uf the Kintf’a 
Chamlwr. 

ChauciT** fiirit ilH- 
|M»r(Aiit Mritfinul ]wui 
mi the Dk.VJII UK 1IIK 
I Hr M KM llJ.AKl'HK, 
0 aui it V first wife. 
Cliauecr wrvis A» » 
0ipl(uiiat*'>t iiliivA<l. 

CliAUc-vr njijKAiiti'd 
Com|rtroII‘T of tW 
toiiin to the Port of 
L*rtMlon. 

Ch»iiitTKnn?litoftli<i 

Hhin* f«ir Kviit. At 
wiwk 'I'HB CaktKIi * 

bVKT T.M-kS. 


Chnne^-r Apiionilid 
CU'ik of iIm> KinitA 
W'orkatil \Vi-»‘tjnjri>iti*r 
aii<l th«‘ Towa r. 
<*h.'*iM*«T di' Hl bnruMl 
ill llu- Pm l- <’oiin'rMf 

\N*t»l»ii»»tvr Abl'«') . 
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1494 
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SIR THOMAS MORE (1478—1535) 


KISTOST 

Edvard iv.’s reign. 
Murder of the Duke 
of Clarence. 

Hcnr^ vii.’s rei^ 
Burning of LoUarxu. 


Savonarola burnt for 
hemy at Florence. 
VoMo da Gama'e 
voyage to Indi^ 

Henry vii:. accedes. 
Mamet Katharine of 
Aragon. 


urtMtuat 

Caxton printing in 
England. 


Eraamne drat vUitt 
England. Greek be> 
ra to be taught in 
England about thta 
time. 

William Dunbar, the 
* Chaucer of S^land/ 
writing, 


Lira 

More bom in Cheap* 
aide, London. 

More atud tea at Oxford 
under the famoua 
•cholara, Colet and 
Lioacre. 

More meeta Eraamua ; 
Wh men the moat 
enlightened and cul* 
tured inteUecU of 
their time. 

More takes aervice 
under the King. 


1818 

Battles of the Spurs 
snd Flodden. Borneo 
and Java diacovered. 

1818 

Msry (i.) bom. Kio 
d« la Plata discovered. 

1881 

Luther apiiears liefore 
the Diet of Wiimub 
Henry viij. styled 
* D’feiKler of the 
Faith* by the Pope. 

1829 

Charles Brandon. 
Duke of Suffolk, 
invades France. 

1829 

Fall of Cardinal 
Wohsy. 

1832 

Payment of first fruits 
tu Uie Pupe forliidden. 
Craninvr .Archbishop 
of Cantvriniry. 

1834 

Severance from Ro- 
iiuau Communion. 

Act of Supremacy 
the King in the 
Church. 

1888 

Bishop Fisher exe* 
cuted. Riseof Thomas 
Cromwell to power. 
Suppreesi on of smaller 
monasteries. 


Gawain Douglaa’e 
tranalatioA of Virgii'a 
*Avnrid* (Ant verse 
IraMlathm of any 
Latin author). 

Eraamua edits tlie 
New Teetament. 


Tyndale’a New Testa- 
ment (in English) in 
use. 


Miles Coverdale's 
Bible. Erasmus dies 
next year. 


Writes hie Hisronr 

or KotVAiio V. 

KtCHARD 111, 


Morc*8 Utopia pub* 
lisliod (in Latin). 

More Treasurer of 
the Exchequer. 


More Speaker of the 
Uouee of Commons. 

More Lord Clian* 
cellor. 

More resigns the 
Chancellorship. 


More and Bishop 
Fisher refuse the 
Oath of Supremacy, 
and are imprisoned. 

More broi^ht Co the 
block. Mis head ex* 
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EDMUND SPENSER (1552—1599) 


UiatOKT 


1068 

Edward Vl.'s second 
Prayer Book. Pint 
English ship to 
Russia. 

1069 

Northern rebellion in 
favour of Mary Queen 
of Scots. 

1079 

Lesmond’s Rebellion 
in Munster. 

1060 

Drake completed the 
circmiinavigatioo of 
tho globe. 

108B 

The Armada. 

1690 

Walsingham died. 
Trinity College, 
Dublin, founded a 
year later. 

1099 

Martin Frobisher 
kilb'l at the taking 
of BfX’st. 

1096 

Cadis taken by 
Ho ward and J’Usex. 

1098 

]«>li<*t ('f Naiilea. 

Irish liulH’lliou. 

1099 

Krwx I>*nl Li<'n* 
tenant uf lix’land. 


LITUlATVflB 

8ir Waller Kaleigh 
bom. 


urx 

Speiuer bora in Lon* 
duo. 


Thomaa Dekker. the 
dramatiet, bom (T). 


Sir Pliilip Sidney *a 
^Arcadia/ 


Thomas Hobbes born. 


In this year wore met 
in LoiHliei S|M«nwr, 
CliairtiiAH. Dntyton, 
Sliaki^j a>a rt', 1 liMnui, 
KaU'itfFi. Ik’ti JoriMfi* 
and >larl<»H«s 
8liak«‘tt|>cnro*s 
* Lucri'cv.' 


Spenser entered at 
Pembroke Hall. Cam* 
>*ridfe. 

Spenser’s Shki*- 
H KARP’S CAtBXDAR. 

Sixmsor beoomes Sec* 
rvUry to tho Lur<l 
Deimly of IrelumJ. 
Ireland (henceforth 
his home. 


Spcmser livine at Kil* 
cultnan. co, Cork, and 
writinit Tjik Pa Bui a 
Qt'lBSa. 

The firHl IhrtH* books 
of Tri R Ka kjkk Qo kbkk 
appcarvd. 


Thx AMORRm and 
KriTIJALAMIOS. 


riiatsnaira ‘Hcrnwr.* 
Jtuleib'h wrutu hiH 
' I )iMW i*ry uf ii u uiiMi. ’ 
^farlt»w‘«*V *llcro mid 
Li*aii(U*r.’ Hhuki*. 
»|a*un*J» Henry JV.* 

Iti'u JoriM*3i’n 'Kw'ry 
IVluii <Mit <d Id' ilii* 
IIP Mir.' Sliak<>7'|K*ure*s 
•licnry V.* 


IjIHt [xwl of Tiix 
P.tKHIK Qt'KBNK. 

Kileolioan bmnt by 
Il'ich. SjM*ii*iT 
fur lun llfo (roin 
the burning b<iurH<. 
2S|«*ti>w>r ciirs (it is 
Mid) in inmaly at n 
(avi'rn iiitS’c^KlnniiKd'i', 

liuried in tbe Abiicy. 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (1664—1616) 


UI9T0RY* tITBBATaU 

1964 Tr^ty of TVoye* with Christopher Merlowe 

France. Pencculion bom. 

of the Puri tens. 

1876 Elis&beth offered the John Merston bom. 
Crown of the Nether- Ben Jonaon two years 
lends. Leicester en* old. 

terleins EUsebeth et 
Kenilworth. 

1676 Drake on his voyage The publkatiOB of ell 

rguod the work). books now sobject to 

the license of the Star 
Chamber. 

1682 KdinburghU Diversity 

founded. 

168$ Trade Opened with Vho dramatist, Mas- 

Turkey. Ecclcsiaa* sini^r, born, 

tical Commisiion 
given absolute power 
over the Church. 

1 666 Drake takes Domingo 
and Cartagena, and 
brings hack the potato 
from Virginia. 


1666 

Trial of Mary Queen 
of Scots. 

The dramatist. Ford, 
born. Sir Philip Sid- 
ney killed at Zutphen. 

168g-90 Death of Walunghain 
The Catholic 
Le^ue defeated by 
Henry XV. at Ivry 

(•90). 

First three books of 
Spenser’s 'Faerie 
Queene.’ 

1692 

Preebyterian Church 
estaltlish^ in Scot- 
land. 

Greene, the dramatist, 
died. 

1693 

Act to compel attend- 
ance at the Church of 
England. 

Marloae died, staM^ 
in a brawl. 

15M 

Martin Frobisher 
died. 

Spenser's ‘Amoretti* 
and ‘ Epithalamion.' 
First four books of 
Hooker’s Kccleeiaa- 
tical Polity.’ 


Lire 

Shakespeare bom at 
Stratford • on • Avon. 
Father a fell-monger 
and glover. 

Shakeepeare probablr 
taken to see the Ken iJ* 
worth masques and 
must men SB. Of. 
MiDSVUHH Ntonya 
Drkam. 11. i. HS-loa. 
Money troubles of 
Shakespeare’s father. 
Shakesp^re probably 
removed from echool. 

Cofltraet of marriage 
with Anne Hathaway. 
Shakespeare^s eldest 
oh Jd» Bueanoahj boro. 


The twine. Hamnet 
and Judith Shake- 
speare» boro. 


Shakespeare pros^ 
cuted, about this date, 
by Sir Thomas Lucy 
for dcer-stealing' Pro- 
bably went to London 
thia year. 

Shakespeare’s career 
as aplaywright begins. 
Love's Lasouu’s 
Lost perhaps his first 
play. 

Shakespeare an actor 
and rising playwright. 


Shalcespeare's first 
published work, 
VEiCCS AND APOKIS. 


Shakespeare acts in 
two comedies at 
Greenwich Palace. 
LvcnsCL 
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169« 

ItH 


aUTORT 

'Baiex and Howard 
take Cadiz 


Edict of Nantea. 
O'KeUra Iriah 
beUioQ. Burleirh 
died. 


UTaRAfOBE 

Bacon's 'Essay's* pnb^ 
liahed the ftMlowing 
year. 

Ceorm Peele died 
(lK)7l> Marlowe’s 
and Leander.’ 


U99 

Essex seat to Ireland. 

Spenser died. Mar- 
lowe's ‘Edvard it.' 
B. JoQsoo^ ‘Every 
Man cot of his Uu. 
ntour.' 

1600 

East India ComDanv 
founded. 

Hooker died. 

1601 

Essex executed. 

Nash, the dramatiat, 
died. 

1602 

First regular Poor 
Iaw. Spanish FlWt 
for Ireland defeated 
ol7 Itover. 


1603 

Elisabeth diet. 

Thomas Dekker's 


Jaiuea 1 . accedes. 
Plot to enthrone Ara* 
bvlln Stuart. Raleigh 
sent to tho Tower. 

*WoDderful Year.' 

1600 

Gunpowder Plot. 

Bacon^ 'Advance- 
ment of Learning.* 
Jenson’s 'Volpone.* 

1607 

Virginia settled. 


1606 

Duties on exports and 
imiHWta exacted by 
James 1 . 

John Milton bom. 

1611-13 

Ulster colonised (’ll). 

Samuel Butler Ixvn 


Firat Knghsh factory 

im Fir>4 liars of 


at Surat 1’12). 

Drayton's *PoIy- 
(dliion ' and Webater'a 
‘Whit* Duvil.' 

1613 

London supplied with 
water from the New 
River. 

Jeremy Taylor bom. 

1616 

Raleigh rctva-VMl froin 

Beaumont and 


tlw Tower. 

KlftclK'T '* * Scornful 

Lady.* 


ure 

Shakeepeare buys the 
house of ‘New Place’ 
at Stratford. 

J^BRT Wives of 
Windsor, said Co have 
been written in four* 
teen days at Elisa- 
beth’s command. 

HBXKt V- Shake- 
speare connected with 
tM Globe Theatre in 
Southwark. Becomes 
a theatrical share- 
holder and moneyed 
nan. 

As You LrKE It. 

Shakeamare’s father 
dies. Julius C.\ksau. 
Haulbt. Shake- 
sincere buys 107 acres 
near Stratford. 

Shakespeare acts in 
Jonsons ()>ay nf *Se- 
Janus ’ at cite Globe. 


Kino Lsaii. Shake- 
sjieare buys moiv land 
near Stratford. 

Aston Y akd Cli£o- 
PATRA. KUest 
daughter m.vriud. 
Shakcvpoaro'M mother 
died. CoRiOLA s is { ?) 

Shaki’Hfwnru sells his 
sliarvs in the Globe. 


TIkmikIi living mostly 
in .Slmthm), Shako- 
K|N-:ir«* buys a houso 
in JxirKlon near tho 
lltackfriAra Tlicstrc. 
IKxny VIII. 

Sh Ak<*A|R‘aii * <1 ioM. 

liiirioi in Stratford 
I’arwh Cliurvh. 
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im 

1611 

1616 

1616 

1620 

1666 

1666 

1666 

1669 

1661 

1632 

1697 

1636 

1660 

1641 


JOHN MILTON (1608—1674) 


aiSTQItT 

Puritan emigTftticm 
from Eoglft&a ^ 
Virfioi*. 

Order oi BeroneU 
instituted. 


LtTSm&TPBK 

Edwsrd Hyde, Lord 
Clftrendoo. bom in 
the seme year ee 
MiltoB. 

Authorised Ve^ion 
d the Bide pub- 
lUhed. 

Shekeeneere died, 

April z3rd. 


urfe 

John Milton bom et 
the Spread Etfle in 
Bread Street C^eap* 
ude. 


Bacon Lord CbaO' 
cellor. Raleigh exe* 
cuted. 

The Pilgrim Father* 
land inMaaaachuaetu. 

Viait oC Charlee, 
Prince oJ Wale*, to 
Spain. 

Jamei i. die*. 
Charlee t. marriee 
HenrietU hUria oi 
Prance. 

Petition o( Right. 

Imprieonment ol Sir 
J. lUivt and eight 
other Member* oC 
Parliament. 

Tilly takes hlogde* 

buiv* 

X*aud and Strafford 
in the policy oi 
•Thorough/ 


Prynne punished by 
Star Chamber. 

Scotch National 
Covenant. 

Short parliament 
from April I3lh to 
May 5th. Long Par- 
liament meet* Novem- 
ber 3rd. 

Strafford (Went* 
«*orth) executed. 


Andrew Marvell bom 
h021)<died four year* 
after Milton). 

Fir*t Folio of Shake- 
apcare** Plays pub* 
hahed. 


John Bunyao bom. 


Michael Drayton 
died. Dr. Donne 
died. 

John Locke bom. 


Ben Jooson died. 


Sir John Suckling 
died. 


Milton sent to St. 
Paur* School. 


Milton pensioner at 
Christ’s College, Cam* 
bridge. 

htilton prints his 
Vacation Exkrciss. 
Milton takes bis B. A. 
Prints the NATinrr 
Odb. 

Milton prints Son- 
net I. 

Milton takes his M. A. 
Returns to Morton 
for fiv© year*, write* 
L’Ah.eoko, iL Pen* 
SBROSO, Couvs, etc. 
Milton’s mother died, 
and his friend Ed- 
ward King (LVCJOAS). 

blilton goes abroad. 

Milton resides in St. 
Bride’s Churdiyntd ; 
educate* his nephews, 
the Phillipses, tliere. 

Milton writes several 
pamphlets. 


JOHN MILTON 


HISTORY L»TeiUTOllB 

ie« Chwlea j. tnes to Is»rc NewtoQ born. 
Rrrest the * Five 
Member*.’ Reisee 
bis Ateaderd et Not> 
tinghem. Belt)* of 
Kdgehin. 

ItiiS Hampden dtes— 
wounded In the 
Battle of CholffTove. 

First Battle of A'ev* 
bury; Falkland foil*. 

1644 Mare ton Moor. 

Self-dcnyinr Ordin- 
anco passed. 

1646 Execution of Laud. 

1649 EKecution of CKarle* Drummond of Haw- 

J- House of Lords thornden died. 

aboUthed. Cromwell 
in Ireland. 

1661 Charles ir. crowned 
at Hcone ; is df 
feated by Crvnwell 
at Worcester. 

165d Dutch War : Adinirel 
Dlaku against Van 
Trom{k. 

1666 Long Parliament d is* Walton's ^Complete 

•ol V vtl. Angler ’ pu bUshed. 

1666 The Republican 
leedvrM ( V anv, liich, 
an<] IfarrisorO im* 

}>risonv<l. 

1666 Death of Cromwell. 

1660 General Monk I'nlera 
IxfMlun. Ki’xturulion 
of the Stuartn. 

1664 The Conventicle Act. Kdmund Waller’s 

* PiivmB ' iHiblisltctl. 

1667 The Dnti'li Fleet in Jeremy Taylor and 

the Medway. Ahranain Cowley 

di«d. .Swift born. 

1670 DecUiution of In- 
dnlgi’tioii tWN> yeivni 
later. 

1674 Peuev with Holland. bkiwani Ifyrle. Lord 

Clarendon, died. 


O 27 

ur* 

Milton writes An 
A rOLOCT AC.\INST A 
PAHRHLn' CALllD ‘ A 
Modest Conpqta- 
noH.’ 

Milton morriee blary 
Powell. 


Milton writes the 
Abbotaoitica. 


Milton is made Latin 
(Foreign) Secreiary 
to (he Council, and 
writes the Eikoko* 

K(..i8TB3, etc. 

Milton writes Pro 
P oruu) Anqucako 
D trtfssio. 


Milton’s first w’ifo 
dies. 

blilton marrieH his 

riKimrl wife, Catheiine 

>>'owlcock. 

4 

DiMth of Milloii'* 
K-<‘ond wife. 

Milton <>hgagi'<l un 
more psinpiilets. 

Milum jnarrii'6 
both Minshull. 

I’.iii.tniHK X<usT sold 
to Snnnione. 

I’AnAJUKK ItlXJAJN'KI) 
and .S.VMMi.y AuoK* 
|»TXS publisiKHl. 

Ih*a>h of Milton, 
Noveaiber 6tli. 



JOHN DRTDEN (1631—1700) 



HiSToav 

LCfEIUTUBK 

16S1 

Charles L 
without a Parliament. 

Masai nger's play, the 
*Maid of Honour.' 
George Herbert's 
•Temple' two years 



later. 

1660 

Battle of Dunbar. 

Milton's ' Kkono- 
klastes ’ finished. 

16M 

Cromwell Lord Pro- 
tector. 

Walton's ' Complete 
Angler,' a year pre- 
viously. 

1667 

Cromwell refuses the 
title of Kin;* 

Baxter's 'Call to the 
Unconverted.' 

1666 

Death of Cromwell, 
September Ord. 

Lovelace died. 

1660 

Restoration of 

Cowley’s ' Ode on the 

Charles n. 

Restoration.' 

1663 

Licenain; Act in 
restraint of i^mting 

Second part of Butler's 
•Uudibras.’ 


(1662). 


1666 

Great Plague of Lon- 
don. 

Earl of Dorset's 'To 
All you Ladies.* 

1666 

Great Fire of London. 

Milton wrote 'Sam- 
son Agonistea.' 

1666 

The Triple Alliance. 

Shadwell*a 'Sullen 
Lovers.’ 

1670 

Treaty of Dover. 

Buckingham writes 
•The Rehearsal': 



acted 1671. 

1672 

Declaration of Indul- 
gence. 

Milton's 'Paradise 
Regained ' and ' Sam • 
son Agonistea,’ a year 

1676 

The Popish Plot- 

previouaiy. 

Bunyao’s ' Pilgrim’s 
Progress* (first part). 

1661 

Scoech Test Act. 

Thomas Burnet's 

T^ of the Earl of 

•Sacred Theory of 


Argyll. 

the Earth.’ 

1662 

William of Orange 
visits Charles IL 

Otway’s ‘ Venice Pro- 
ser>‘ed.’ 


urs 

Drjden bom Aid- 
winkl^i Korthunptoo- 
ahire. 


W««(m)Q8(er 

School for Trinity 
CoU«ge» CMibridge. 

DcAth of hi« father, 
Emmua Drydes. 

Cornea to London* 

Writes Heroic StaK* 
ZAS on the death of 
CromwalK 

Writes Astr^a Kb* 

DUX. 

Firetplay, Tub Wild 
Gallant, acted, 
Fe^uary: marries 
Lady Elisabeth How* 
ard, I>ccember. 

Writes The IhdiaK 
KursHOR. 

Wnt<» Annus Miaa- 
BiLis (published 1667). 

Essay or DuAUATia 

POBST. 

Appointed Poet 
Laureate. Writes 
Thb Conquest or 

OtAKADA. 

Writes Mabriaob a 
LA Mods and Love 

IM A N UNNEBY. 

Writes All fob Lovb. 

Writtf Absalou and 
AcuitofhbL and The 

blEDAL. 

Writes MacFlece* 
KOE and Reugio 

Laicl 
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ntcTony 

UTEIlATVaS 

LIFE 

1689 

Death ot Charles it. 
Battle of Sodgemoor. 

Otway died. 

Writes Turemodia 

AuOUSTALtS. 

H86 

Court of High Coni' 
miaeion ro'establUhed 
under Jeffrey*. 

Thoma* Tickell bon. 

Becomes a Homan 
Catholic. 

1J87 

Tyrconnef Lord De* 
puty of Ireland. 

Waller died. 

Publishes Ths Hjno 

AND THE pAKtHBR 

and OtiB FOR St. Ck* 
ctUA’a Day. 

1686 

William of Orange 
land* at Torbay. 

Pope bon. 

Deprived of his offices. 

1693 

Battle of Lamlen. 

Production of Con* 
rr«*ve'» firat play. 

^ The Old Bachelor/ 

Translates Satires of 
Juvenal and Persius. 

1697 

Peace of Ryswick. 

Vanbrugh’* 'Pro* 
Yoked Wife.* 

Publishes verse trans* 
latiou of Virgil, and 
A ixx ANOsa’s ysAtT. 

1700 

Death of (ho Duke of 
Ulouceater. 

Congreve’s 'Way of 
the World. 

* Drydendies hfay 1st. 
Buried In Westminster 
Abb^y. 
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ALEXANDER POPE (1688—1744) 



niSTOBT 

LirnATOlLB 


The Revolution, Wil- 

Bunyan dies. Gay 


liam of Change latids 
in Torbay. 

bom. 

1700 

Death of the young 

Thomson, author of 

Puke of Gloucester. 

*The Seasons,’ bom. 


Queen Anne*a son, 
and heir to the 

Dryden died. 

1703 

throne. 

William lit. dies. 

Defoe’s ' Shortest Way 

Accession of Anne. 

with Dissenters * pub- 
lished. 

1710 

Dr. SachevereJl im* 

Sir Richard Steele’s 

peached. Fall of the 
Whig War Ministry. 
General Poet Office 
for Britain esub- 

iViXfrr in full vogue. 




iiahi.^. 


am 

Marlborough dis- 
graced and the 

TMe .^peefatoe begun 
by Steele. David 


Duchess dismissed 
from the Queen's 
service. 

Hume born. 

1714 

Accession of George i. 

Swift’s jmmnhlet on 
’The PuMic Spirit 
of the Whigs’ pub- 
lished. 

1710 

England. Holland, 

Addison dies next year 


France, and Austria 
allied against Spain. 

(in 1713X 

1730 

The South Sea Bubble. 

Defoe’s novel, 'Cap- 
tain Singleton/ puly 



lished. 

1730 

Second Year of 
George tl. s reign. 

Goldsmith born. 
Thomson's * Spring * 
pubUshed. 

1730 

Family Compact be- 
tween FraT>ce and 
Spate against the 
maritime supremacy 
of England. 


1730 

Walpole at the height 
of his power. 

Dr. Arbotbnot dies. 

1744 

War with France. 

Dr. Johnson pub- 


li»hes his Life of 
Ricberd Seva^ 


LIFE 

Pope born in Lnm* 
herd Street. Hie 
father a Roman 
CftthoUc, and a liaen^ 
draper. 

Pope writes hU Out 
Oft SoLiTUDB at Bin* 
held, near Windeor. 


Pom C4>mpose9 a poem 

onsiLBNOE. HieedU' 
cation entruetod to 
•everal incompetent 
tutors. 

Pope introduced to 
London life by Wy* 
cherley. Friendship 
with Addieon, Stcel«» 
Swift, and l>r. Ar* 
iMthnot. 

Pope'e Essay ov Cfii* 
Ttcjsu published* 


Pope translates Thb 
Iliad (6r«t volume 
puUished 1716). 

On bis father's death, 
Pope removes to a 
villa at Twickenham. 
Pope'* translation of 
Tub Iuad completed. 

Pope publishes Thb 
Dunciad. 

Pope publiehee the 
first part of the 
Essay on Man. and 

S kTt of the MOBAL 

SSAYS. 

Pope's EriSTLB TO 
Db. Abbuthnot pvb< 
liahed. 

Pope dies of dropsy 
at Twickenham (one 
Tear before * The 
Forty-five 'X 




1709 

me 

1729 

1711 

1739 

1797 

179B 

1748 

1796 

1799 

1762 

1763 

1764 

1779 

1764 


SAMUEL JOHNSON (1709 — 1784) 


HtSTORY 

Bfttde of Malpl^qucc. 

The Septennial Aet 

Riee of Met hod um 
under John and 
Charle* Wealey. 

Use of Latin in our 
statute* bookaand taw- 
pleading! aboliahed. 

Walirale^a third Par- 

liameiit. Stereo* 
typingr invented. 

Play •house Aet. giving 
the L<trd Chamlierlain 
Juriadiction over L<m* 
don theatre*. 

Iron.sinclting per* 
fecteU in Englano. 

Peace of Aix-la* 
Chapellc. War of 
AUHtriaii Succeasion 
ended. 

War with France in 
America. 

Capture of Qucliec by 
General Wolfe. 


War declared against 

]V>.v;i‘ of Paris fwlth 
France and 

W i Ikes ex j wl h-*! from 
the llouw of Coiii* 
mons. 

Siege of Gibiallur !»)• 
>'r<*n(*h and SjKiimrds 
iK'gMtl. 

India Pill ffor the 
GovcrnnM<nt of India) 
intro»*ucvd by Pitt. 


uTcaATvaa 

Steele’a Fetfcr started. 

Thomas Gray bora. 

Sir Richard Steele 
died. 

Defoe died. Gtntit- 
•uta’s .Vd^si'ne first 
appeared. 

Pope’s * Epistle to Dr.’ 
.^rbuthnot.’ 

Gibbon born. 


Hume's 'Treatise of 
Human Nature’ 
written. 

Smollett’a ’Roderick 
Rnmioni’ and Thom' 
wm’s ’CaMteof Indo* 
fence * puMiahed. 
Gray's 'Progress of 
Poea y ' comi>lcted 

(irw). 

Burns born. 


Wilkes surfs 7Ae 
Hurth Britou. 


Goldsmith’s ‘Tratel- 
ler ’ puhJisbed. 


Thomas Moore lM>ra. 
Garrick dic<l. 

Co w pot's ‘Ta*Uc ’ 
written. 


STPB 

Dr. Johnson born at 
Lichfield. 

Johnson sent to Lich- 
field Grammar School 
Johnson enter* Pom* 
broke College, Oxford. 

Johnson’s father died, 
and Jolinson leaves 
Oxford without a do* 
gree. 

Johnson marries, and 
upens a school near 
Lichfield. 

Johnson goes to Lon* 
don with Osmek, with 
a tragedy (Ikbkb) in 
his pocket. 

Johnson publishes 
LOKDOIf. 


VAKtrr OK HviiAW 
Wishes written. 


Juhnson's DicTlONAUr 
comiiJeted. 

Joh nsoii’s iiiotUu rd I cd. 
He wrote R ksxi.a h i n 
a wc(*k to pay for the 
funeral, 

Johnson receives a 
jK'nsion of 

.Tohnson meets Ih)s* 

wdL 

Literary Cluh fornirx!, 
incliHling Johnson. 
Burk (*. G uldsm it h, 
and Reynolds. 

The Ljvk:< ok TllK 
PoKT* I) u b 1 i s livd 
G77»*81}. 

.rii{in>.on dio.>s Buried 
ill \WHtnilnst<*i* Ahbcy 
near Drydcn. Gurrick, 
and Cowley. 
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EDMUND BURKE (1729—1797) 




UTUUTOaB 

ure 

1730 

Walpole’s Act for ex- 
tending colonial trade. 

ThomaoD’a * Seasons . ' 

Burke bom Jan. 1st, 
1729 (Old Style). 

1731 

Treaty of Vienna. 

Cowper bom. Defoe 
died. 


1737 

Death of Queen Caro- 
line* 

Gibbon bom. 


1740 

Maria Theresa Arch- 

Richardson^ *Pa- 


duoheaa of Austria. 
War of the Austrian 
3ucceaaio A begins next 

mela.* 

• 



year. 



1742 

Walpole resigned hie 


At school at BsUitore. 

1743 

Ministry. 

Battle of Dettiogen. 

Fielding’s ‘Jonathan 

Entered of Trinity 


Wild the Great.' 

College, Dublin. 

1746 

Battle of Fontenoy. 

Swift died. 


1746 

Battle of CuUoden. 



1747 

Battle of Cape Finis* 

Richardson’s ' Olar- 



terro. 

Usa.' 


1743 

Treaty of Aix*la-Cba- 

Fielding's 'Tom 

Takes his degree of 


pelie. 

Jones ' a year latar. 

B.A. 

1760 



Comes to London. 
Kotared of tbs Middle 
Temple. 

1761 

Death of Frederick 
PriDce of Walea Tlie 

Sheridan bom. Gray's 
•Elegy.* 



»tyle’ adopted 
in the calendar. 


1764 

The Duke of New- 
castle Prime Minister. 

Crabbe bom. 


1766 

£arth^ uake at Lisbon. 

Johnson's 'Diction- 

Adopts literature as a 



ary.' 

profession. 

1766 

The Soen Ycara' War 
began. The Black 
Hole of Calcutta. 


Marries. 

1767 

The Battle of Plassey. 

Smollett's 'Repisal’ 
performed in ^ury 
i^e Theatre. 

Publishes bis ViNDi- 
CaTtOK OP NATUtlAt. 
SociBTT and the Ik- 




OVJRY INTO THR SUB- 
UUB AM> BeAUTIPOL. 

1768 

Capture of Louisburg 

Johnson's MUr. 

Burke's son is bom. 


by Wolfe and Am- 


Gains the friendship 


herst. 


of Dr. Johnson and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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Bieronr 

UTBRAVnaB 

1TG9 

WoUe takes Quebec. 

Robert Bums bom. 

1760 

George ii. died. 

Goldsmi th’s ‘ Citizen 
of the World.’ 

1763 

Close of the Seven 
Years* Wat. 


1766 

Agitation in AmeHoa 

Sterne's 'Tristram 


Againel the Stamp 
Act. 

Shandy* finished. 

1766 

Tlie Chatham Minis* 

Goldsmith's ' Vicar of 


try. Stamp Act re* 
pealed. 

Wakefield.* 

1766 

Boston Riots. 

Sterne died. 

1766 

Napoleon and Wei* 
lington born. 


1770 

The North Ministry. 

Wordsworth bom. 
Chatterton dM. 

1771 

First Partition of 
Pulaad. 

Walter Scott boro. 

1778 

Warren Hastings 
Governor of Bengal. 

Coleridge bom. 

1774 

American Declaration 

Goldsmith died. 


of Rights. 

Southey boro. 

1776 

War declared with 

Charles L.%iub born. 


America. 

Lander bom. 

1776 

Declaration of Inde« 
peiidencv. 

Hume died. 

1776 

Death of Lord Chat* 
ham. 

* EneycIwaedLa Bri* 

laniiica ' fouixlcd. 

1780 

Gordon Riots. 

Garrick dietl a year 
prt'viously. 

1762 

A nierican i nd e|»n* 
del ICO recognised by 

Cowner's first vulumo 
of ' Poems.’ 


England. 


1768 

The Coalition Minis* 
try. Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 

CmbiMi's * Village. ’ 

1764 

The Pitt Ministry. 

Death of Dr. Johnson. 

1766 

Buunaxxirtv Ih-ntcn- 

De Quincey lK>rn. 


tint. 


1767 

I III (■•achiiicnt of W a r* 

Btako*s ' Songs of 


run Hustings. 

IniKicvnev.* 

1766 


Ixvrd Byron boro. 
Tkt 7Vmc« n«wspa|icr 



storlud. 

1766 

The French Revolu- 
tion. Destruction of 
the Bastillv. 


1790 


Adam Snnth dic<l. 


LtR 

FogndA The AnnuAL 

BLISTER. 


la IrcUad. 

SecreUrj to 
Lord Rockingham. 

M, P. for Wendovar. 


Writos OossnvATioxa 

ON TUB F UBdBNt StaTS 
OK THK NaTIO.N. 

PubtikhM Tuouohtb 

ON TMS PftBaB.Vr Did* 
CX>NTENT8. 


Viaito France and aeea 
Marie AntoinctU. 
Lolivere hiaSrBBCil ON 
Aver I CAN Taxation. 

SiU ae McrsiHfr for 
Bristol, and cl oU vers 
his spewh on Concilia* 
tioo with Atnerioa. 


Loses hia seat at 
Bristol. 

Is npjwinCcd Rny* 
cnasU'r of the Forces. 

la cK*cted Lord Rector 
of llio Vniversity of 
GIat^w. 

Travels with Wmd* 
ium ill Scotland. 


Ofjona the Iii>|)o.%ch* 
nieiit of Warren 
Ifastiii^. 


Burke inihliNhes hla 
Bk^i.u’Ikiks os tub 
]{ a voLL’Ti os IN 
Fli.^see. Breui'ii n'itli 
Sheridsn and Fox. 
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.jcisToar 

uresATims 

nn 

Louis xvL arrested at 

Boswell’s ' Life of 


Varcnnes in his flight 
from Paris. 

Johnson.' 

1792 

Storming of SeriDga* 

Death of Sir Joshua 


patam. Defeat of 
Tippoo Sahib. 

Reynolds. 

1793 

Louis xvt. guillotined 
Jan. 2l8t. Uis queen 
guillotined Oct. 16th. 


1?H 

Robesj^rro guillo- 

Blake's * Songs of £s* 


tined. 

perience-’ 

1793 

Cape of Good Hope 

Heats and Carlyle 


taMn. 

born. 

179$ 

AVar with Spain and 
Holland. Defeat of 
Austrians by Buona^ 
l>arte. 

Robert Buritt died. 

1797 

Naval victories of St. 
Vincent and Camper- 
down. 



Lin 


Barko retires from 
Parliament. Death 
of Burke’a eon. 

Burke publishea his 

L^TTBA TO A NOSLS 

Load. 

LEmns o:^ a Kboi- 
GDE Pbacs. 


Death of Burke. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT (1771—1832) 


U 18 TOBV 


1771 

Reports of P.arliamen* 
tary debates allowed. 

1763 

Peace of Versailles. 

1792 

hfarch of the men of 
l^larseilles on Paria 

1797 

Naval vietoriee of 
Cat« St Vincent and 
Cam|A.*nlown. 

1$02.3 

Treaty of Amiens, 
1602. Battle of As- 
say o, 1803. 

IBM 

Napoleon Emperor. 

1609 

Battle of Trafalgar. 

1606 

Peninsular Cam* 
X)aigiis begin. 

1610 

Battle of Busaco. 

1612 

Aavksaination of Mr. 
Perceval. 

1813 

Battle of Leipzig. 

1614 

Na;ioleon exiled to 
Klim. 

1619 

Battle of Waterloo. 

1616 

Boinhanhnent of .VI- 
gierx by L<*r<l Kx- 
immth. 

1617 

Sus|>cnsir>n i>f Ilalwaa 
CVu'liua A< t. 

1616 

Alli<*s evacuate 
Pr.aiKx*. 

1619 

ALuwkoru of I'eterloo. 

1620 

Jjimth of Goorge III. 


UTEKATOKS 

Gray died. 

Onihbo's*Vil\^gc.‘ 

Shelley born. Ro^rt** 
*FleEsur«E of 
Memory.* 

Burka died. 


Sara ColaridM born. 
1HU2. JamraClartnoa 
Man^an liorn, 1$63. 

Benjamin DuracH 
born. 

Southey *a * J^Iadoc.' 

QitArftrl y Jitvitw 
catablwbod 
Thackeray born ( 1 At I ). 
>11*4 AuMica'a 'Sorwa 
arwJ >5i>iiMbiii(y. ’ 

Oickuna liorn. 

Ityron’a * Giaour ' aikI 
' Bride of AbydoH.' 

Wwt** worth ’a ‘ Kx • 
Ciiraioii,* 

It y r o n ‘ (lubrcw 

Mel.ian>a.’ 

Chariotto Itroiitii 
U<rii. .S li e 1 1 vy 'a 

* Alastor.* 

M oorc’M *r«al la 
IhaAh.* 

KexU'a * IvridyiiMoru’ 
.Shelliy'a 'lU'VoJt of 
IaIaim. 

ItM'kin lAfrn. 
’(MH>r^* Kliot* I Mini. 

JohiiGultV * Avrdiin* 

•* 

* I'rotn vt h vua Cn* 
bouii‘1.* 


Urx 

Scott born in Hdin* 
burgh. 

Entm Edinburgh 
Univmity. 

Called to the Bar. 

Marriea MUe. Char« 
peotiar. 

Publishes BoftDBR 
MiXaTHKUV. 

Lca^*ea Lasawada for 
Ashuatiol. 

Lav ok tub L.\st 

MlKETEKL 

MaftuiOK. 

TrtE LxDt or tub 
Lake. 

Purrl la^s Aldwts* 

ford. JtUKKOV. 

B It 1 1).\ U OK Titl BUM A t N. 

W.kVBRLBV. 

Loill) OK TJIK IhI.KM, 

Gut Ma.vkkkinu. 

TjfK Asti OCA It v» Oj.ii 

MOHT.TLITY. 


Kos Roy. Hbakt ok 

MmtUTJJt.TN. 

ItlllhK OK L.^UUBn• 
I.»:<;CNi> OK 

M« i.VT 

1 VAN IC‘ »K. 'r n IS Mona h. 

TKUT, THK AWUOT. 
•Madu a Uaiviuit. 
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BISTORT LlTZRATtlRe Un 


1$21 

Greece revolts from 
Turkey. Napoleon 
dies. 

Shelley *8 *Adonaia.' 

ESKILWORTB. 

1S22 

Canning Foreign 
Secretary. 

Shelley drowned. 
Matthew Arnold bom. 

Thb Fjbatb, For- 

TUNSS OPNiGSL. 

1823 

Criminal Law Reform. 

Southey*s * HUtoir of 
the Peninsular War.' 

Pbvbbii. op ths Peas, 
QuEKriN Dubward. 

1824 

Keeognition by 
Canning of South 
American Republics. 

Byron died. Lan- 
dor’s 'ImaginaryCon* 
vernations.* 

St. Ron an ’ a Wjll, 
Kbdcaoktlbt. 

1885 

Financial criaia in 
England. 

Carlyle's 'Life of 
Schiller.' 

Tub Betrothed, The 
Ta LIB UAH. Bank- 
ruptcy of Constable 
A CfL 

1826 

Intervention in 
Greece of the Great 
Pgwera. 

Thomas Hood’s 
'WhimH and Oddi- 
ties.’ Keble’s 'Chris- 
tian Year.’ 

Woodstock. 

182T 

Battle of Navarino. 

William Blake died. 

Lips op Napoleon. 

1828 

Duke of Wellington 
Prime Minister. 

liOrd Lytton'e ‘Pel- 
ham.’ 1). G. Rossetti 

rym 

Fair Maid op Pbatu. 

1828 

Catholic Emanci]tt< 
tion Act. 

hlilman’s ‘ History of 
the Jews.’ 

ANNB op OEIBRKTBtH. 

1830 

Death of George iv. 

Tenn>‘son’8 ' Poeme, 
Chiony Lyrical* 

Letters on Demon* 

OLOOK. 

1831 

Coronation of 
William JV. 

Disraeli s * Young 

Duke.’ 

Count Robert op 
Paris, Castle 
DanOBROVS. First 
paralytic Stroke. Sails 
for luly. 

1882 

The Reform Bill. 
Oil-stone M.P. for 

Nea’ark. 

Ooetho died. Leigh 

H unt'a Poetical 
‘Wvfka’ 

Scott dies at Abbots- 
ford. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWOETH (1770—1850) 


1770 

1778 

1787 

1780 

1788 

1793 

1795 

1798 


1798 

1799 

1802 


1603 


RIATOItt 

Boston ^MftSMcre.’ 


Chath^ni died. 

Pitt's Treaty of Com* 
merce with France. 

Middle of George 
in.’s rvigi). Rise of 
the French Jacobins, 
Royalist prisoners 
put to death in the 
prisons of Paris. 

Louis XTi. guillotined 
in Paris. 


Warron Hastings ac* 
nuittcd, Ca|« of 
<iOod Hope fint taken 
by the British. 
Ka|H)leon's vHtory 
over the AuMrianKat 
Lodi. Coylon taken 
from tho Dutch. Rise 
of tho Association of 
U n i ted Irishmen 
under Wolfe Tone. 
Victory of tho Nile. 
Robclhitn of United 
Irishmen. 

Siego of Acre. Jen* 
ner*" discovery of >ac- 
cin.*»tion f)rociiuI)<aU>d. 
^V'ftshington died. 
Tienty of Amicna. 
N(*js>Tcon First Con* 
Bul for life. 


War with Franco 
upvin. Ka|iuh<un’ii 
Canii> of lciv;i»ion at 
Bou lo^i ic. N'cl Iw- 
ley’ » victory of Assaye. 


timueoas 

James Hogg bom. 
Chatterton died. 
Goldsmith’s ’De* 
sorted Village.* 
Haslittbom. 

Byron bom next year. 


Adam Smith died. 


Shelley and Keble 
bora. Rogers’s ' Plea* 
sures of Memory.’ 

Godwin’s 'Tnt^uiry 
concerning I’olitical 
Justice.’ Mrs. He* 
mans l>orn. Gilbert 
White died. 

Ker.ts and Csrlyk 
bora. 


Hartley Coleridge 
bom. l»sucof ‘Poeiiia’ 
by a. T. Coleridge. 


Lire 

Wordsworth born at 
Cockerraouth, in Cum* 
berland. 

Wordsworth goes to 
school St Hawkshesd. 
Wordsworth enters 
St. John’s Oc^ege, 
Cambridge. 

TVnvels in France and 
Switzerland. 

Wordsworth almost 
loses hiw life in tho 
French Reign of 
Terror. 

Wortls worth’s first 
pocnir, tho Evbniko 
w.vLR and DBSciur* 
Tivs HkirrcMKs pub* 
]i»h<*d. 

Left a legacy of £900. 
Adopts jwetry nlono 
as fiis ’office upon 
e:irth.' 

Wu^tt9^vorth settles at 
Kaee<lowri. in Souut* 
Hctdiire. and ine<*ta 
S. T. Coleridge. 


W. Savage Landor's 
*Gebir.’ 

Tom Hood lM>ni. 
CainplxdlM ’l*leaBun*s 
of Ho|K-.’ 

Krasmns Darwrn, 
grandfather of (Im 
great naturalist»dl<‘<l. 

A’d i n 8w rff k ArnVre 
Htart«nl tlwi y<-sr 
1 N'fiin*. Cum I det i<*n 
i4 .Seutt’a * Border 
Minstrelsy.’ 


Colcridge’n and 
Woidnu'ortn’s L) rical 
Balkwls. 

8ctil<>s at Grasmere. 

Wonis Wort h hei kh** 

fiffth chief of tho 
’Lake’ jXK'ts. 
hfArri.agu to hf.vry 
IliiUhiiiMm : ' Her 

<>yt«s as stars of twi* 
liglit fair.’ 

OiiK os IsiMoiiTAi.irr 
Jouuiey to 
.St'ud.vnd with Cr;lo< 
ridjre. Sir 

Walter Seutl. 
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1806 

nisToav 

Battles of Trafalgar 

1808 

and Austerlits. 
Peninsular War 

1808 

begins. 

Moore's death and 


victory at Corunna. 


1818 

■Vittoria and the 


battles of the Pyw- 
neea. Napoleon de* 


tested at Leipsig. 

1816 

Waterloo. 

1817 

Habeas Corpus Act 
suspended. 

1800 

George 111 . died. 

1881 

Reform Bill passed 
House of Commons. 

1839 

Chartist agritation. 
Gladstone the 'risin| 
hope of stem and 
unbending Tories.* 

1843 

Secession of the Free 
Church in Scotlsnd. 


Glsdstone President 
of the Board o| Trade. 

1840 

First Sikh War. 
Potato disease in Ire- 


land. 

1860 

Sir Robert Peel died. 


LirEftAlWE 

ScoiVs of tS>6 

Ladt Minstrel.* 
Seott's ' Mansion.* 

Tensyion, OUdstose, 
Darwin boriL 
ByKpn’a *Engliah 
Bar^a and Bcoteh 
Rcviewen.' Camp* 
brll’a * Gertruda of 
Wy online.* 

Scott's 'Bridal of 
Triermais/ 


Scott’s 'Lord of th« 
Xalca.* 

Mooro’s 'Lalla 
Rookh.’ 

Keata'a * Hyperion.' 


Bbonaaor EllioU's 
* Corn 'law Rhyraca.' 
Sydney Smith's 
‘KmMy».' Carlyle's 
'Chartism.' 

Southey died. Hood'a 
'Son; of the Shirt* 


Thomaa Hood died. 


W. L. Bowles died. 
Tennyson's 'In 
Menoriam.' 


um 

Prbludb finished. 


At work on TuB Ex- 

co&sto^^ 


Appointed Stamp 
Distributor for West- 
morland. Settles ot 
Rydal Mount. 

First collected edition 
of poems published. 
Wordsworth meets 
Keats in London. 
SOKKSTI ON THE 
Ktvnn Dupdon 
publislicO. 

Bids farewell to Scott 

at Ab^Mtsford. 

D.C.L at Oxford- 
presented by Keble. 


Poet Laureate. 


Wordsworth meets 
Tennyson in London. 

Wordsworth dies. 
Buried in Grasmere 
Churchyard. 
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LORD BYRON (1788—1824) 


niaTOUT ' UTeHATUBB 


1786 

Eve of French Kevo> 
lution. Goorge m. 
insane. 


1766 

Nelson's victory of the 
Nile. Rebellion of 
Vnited Irishmen. 

Coleridge and Words- 
worth publish ‘Lyri- 
cal 

*1801 

Battles of Alexandria 
and Copenhagen. 
Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 

Southey's ‘Thalab*.* 

1606 

Battles of Trafalgar 
and Austerlitz. 

Wordsworth’s ’ Pre- 
lude ’ finished. Scott’s 
’Lay of the Last 
6IinatreL’ 

1607 

Napoleon declares all 
British porta block* 
aded. Wilberforce's 
Bill for Abolition of 
Slave-trade pavied. 

Mooro’a ’Irish 
blelodir*.’ Cralbe's 
* Pariah Rcgbter.’ 

1609 

Moore’s victory and 
death at Corunna* 

CamjdicirB ’Gertrude 
of Wyoming.’ Ten- 
nyson and Gladstone 
born. 

1612 

War between Eng* 
land and U.S.A* 
Na{)oleon'i Grand 
Army dintroycd in 
Russia. 

Crablio’a * Tales in 
Vmc-.* Charles 

Dickons an<l Robert 
Browning born. 

161^16 Fall of Nftiioleoo. 
Elba. Waterloa 

Scott’s * Lord of the 
f'ldj. Wor^b- 
worili’H * Excursion ' 
published 

1616 

Bombardment of Al* 
gicrs by Exmouth. 

SlielU'y's * Abslor.* 
<7oleriuin.*'s ’ Uliri»ta' 

W-’ 

1622 

Tn<{cpenUcncc of i 
UrcMX* acknowle<1ge<l. 

Sbt'lloy drownc<l ufT 
Lr*ghorii. 

1626 

Criiiuiial Law Refortu. ' 

r>ai lib's 'fbsayH 

Elia.’ 

1624 

Turks regain po^Mes* 
si on of GiwCi*. 

Tjandor’s * Imaginary 
Conwrsfttiona.' 


ITfB 

Geor^ Gordon, 
ward* Lord Byron, 
born in I^ondon. 
Succo^da to the title 
on the death of hia 
ffrand'Uaelc, 

Byron sent to Harrow. 


Byron entered at 
Trinity College, Can)* 
bridfe. 

Houafl OK TnLBHfiaa. 
Sharply eriticiacd l>y 
Htf inburffh Jicview 
(ld08). 

KNotiSH Banna ahd 
S roTcit nKviKw>:u9— 
a retf»rt to tho attack 
on 'llouivof Idleiieaa.’ 
Continental tour to 
Groece. 

Cir 1 1 . i>K II A not D 
fCantos J. and IJ.) 


GtAOvn, Bridb ok 
Anvi>OH, Sjkok ok 
Corinth. Bynm tho 
<Uir]iii|t of lA/ndon 
HOcU*ty. M ft r r i «* H 
MiaAMilbnnku 
Hi« daughter liorii. 
Hm wifo dfMOtM lihii. 
Byrni) li'AW’* h!iiKlftn'l 
ni>vor to return. 

I *Ht *• >s en OK G II r llon. 
np?ti<i<*nco in Itftly. 
rr«'.H<*nt at Shelley 'a 
funeral pyre. 

)l)T<iri to Grwco 
t<j Im'Ij) the iM'opla 
the Tnrke. 

<i( fever at Min* 

iH>h*nf In'. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE (1796—1881) 


1795 

1605 

1609 

1814 

1818 

1818 

1826 

1826 

1828 


HI»TOBY 

Cape of Good Hope 
taken Kngbnd. 

Warren uaatings ac- 
quitted. 

Battles of Trafalgar 
and Aueterliex. 


Sir A. Wellealey do* 
feau the French at 
Talavera, and is 
created Viscount 
Wellington. 


Peace in Europe. 
N apoleon sent to Elba. 

Bombardment of Al- 
giers by Exmouth. 


The allies finally 
evacuate France. 


Catholic Emanci^ 
tion Bill rejected oy 
theliorda Fioaaciu 
crisis. 

Turks capture Misso* 
longhi. Intervention 
of the Great Poa*era 

Duke of Wellington 
Premier. 


LtrsBAfoas 

Keats boro. Laodor's 
first poems. 


Scott's of the 

Last Minstrel.’ 
WonUworth*s * Pro* 
lude* finished. 

Tennyson. GladatoDe, 
arid Darvein bom. 
Byron’s * English 
Bards and Scotch 
Beviewers. ' Camp* 
hell's * Gorinido of 
Wyoming.’ 

Wordsworth’s * Ex- 
cursion ’ iMiblUhed. 
Scott’s ’ Waverley/ 

Shelley’s ’Alastor.’ 
Coleridge’s * Clarist- 
abet.' Byron's 
’Prisoner of Chilloii.' 

Last part of ’Childs 
Harold.* Shelley’s 
’Revolt of Islam.* 
Keats's ’ Endymion.’ 

T. Huxley boro. 


Sir Walter Scott goes 
bankrupt. 

Atktnufum and 
Spectator estab* 
lifted. 


1134 


1137 


Abolition of slavery in 
British Colonics 
Hou^ of Parliament 
burned. 

Accc^ion of Queen 
Victoria. 


S. T. Coleridge and 
Charles Lamb died. 


Lockhart’s 'Life of 
Scott’ (’3C.*38). 
Browning’s ‘Straf* 
furd.* 


ttrs 

Carlylo born at Ecole* 
fechan , Dumfriesshire. 
Father a stonemason. 


a le at 
•my ; 
at school. 


Annan 

roiserable 


Goes to Edinburgh 
V nivsrsity. Walked 
there from Eccle* 
fechan^a hundred 
miles. 


Mathematical master 
at Annan Academy. 

Ovrlyle master at 
Kirkcaldy Grammar 
School. Friendship 
with Edward Irving, 

^ivate teaching and 
literary hackwork in 
Edinburgh. 


a les first visit to 

on. LfFB OF 

SciutLiR. 


Carlyle marries Jane 
Baillio Welsh. 


Resides on Mrs. Car- 
lyle’s faim of Croigen- 
puttock. Essays and 
literary work for 
nugaimes. 

Carlyle removes to 
London. 


Carlyle in Chelsea. 
Fhbnch Revolution. 



THOMAS CARLVLE 


1S40 

1646 

1860 

1646 

1666 

1674 

1681 
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msToiiv 

Fenny Postago cstab- 
Uvhed. Queen mar- 
riee Prince Albert 
Opiom War with 
China. 

First Sikh War. 


Sir Robert Peel died. 


End of American 
Civil War. 


Austro-Prusalan War. 
Atlantic c.*il)lc 
tween Britain and 
America laid. 

Woleelcy's expedition 
to Coomoiyiic. 


War aaainst the 
Bocra in o^lh Africa. 
Thu T»nr Alexander 
and Pri-aident Gar* 
field awas» 

xinatKl. 


l.ltCfUlTORS 

Browmi ng's * Sordcllo. ’ 


Dickens's * Cricket on 
the Hearth.’ Thomas 
Hood and Sydner 
Smith died. 
Wordsworth died. 
Thackeray's * Pen* 
dennis' finished. Ten* 
nyson appointed Poet 
laureate. *In Me* 
moriani.* 

Browning’s collected 
works publiahed. 
Ruskin’s ’Ethics of 
(he l)u4.* 

Rusk in’s ‘Crown of 
Wild Olive.’ 


George Eliot’s 
’ LegeiM of Jubat.' 


Goor^ Eliot died (he 
year ueforv. 


x.rrs 

Hebo.» and iikko. 
Wojwnir— „„„ of a 
^ics of l<«et»it>s dc. 
iivered to Lomh.n 
audiences. 

CROini-KtL's LKTTKI.H 
AKl> SPKBcJISa- 


Lattbr • Day Pam . 

PHLITTS. 


Histort OP Pn*D. 
EhlCK THS GuKaT 
completed. 

Carlyle elected Loitl 
Rector uf Edinburgh 
University ngaiiiHt 
Beiijaniin DisraiOi. 
Mrs. CarJyfo <lied. 
Carlyle receives the 
Prussian Oi'fler of 
Merit for writing the 
life of Predcvick thv 
Great. 

Carlylo dies. BnrJal 
ill Westminster A blsy 
olTcre«I i Imt he rents, 
hr his own w’iah, in 
Kcclcfccluin CJui rcJi* 
yard. 


4 ' 
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ALFRED TENNYSON (1809—1892) 


1S0$ 


1622 


1628 


umoRY 

Duel of Lord Cftfttle* 
end Mr. Can- 
ning. 


George iv.'a viait to 
Scotland. 


Duke of Wellington 
Premier. 


UTBUYVaC 

Gladstone born. By* 
ron’a * Englisb Bards 
and Scot^ Review* 
era.’ Thomaa Oam|v 
bell’s * Gertmde of 
Wyoming.* 

Shelley^ 'Hellas.’ 
Shelley drowned. 
Matthew Arnold born. 
Scott’a * Pirate.* 
Scott's ' Fair Maid of 
Perth.* D. G. Rossetti 
bom. 


1826 Catholic Relief Act Scott's 'Anne of 

Oeierstein.' 


1830 George tt. dies. 
WiUtam IV. acc«<ka. 
Liverpool and hlan. 
cheater Railway. 

1837 Accession of Queen 
Victoria. 

1 642 Peel’s first Free Trade 
Budget 

1646 First Sikh War. Irish 
Potato Famine. 


1647 O’Connell died. Irish 

exodus to U.S.A. 
begins. Railway 
speculation mania. 


1660 Sir Robert Peel died. 


1862 


Wellington died. Na* 
poleon lit. declares 
himself Emperor. 
Diwovery of the 
North-west Passage 
by Maclure. 


Moore’s * Life of By* 
roil.' Haalittdied. 


riyle’s 'French 
►volution. * Brown* 
f't *Strmffo«d.' 
iclten8*a ' American 
otes.* 

lomas Ho<^ ^and 
'dney Smith died, 
srlyle’a ‘Oliver 
omwelL* 

rs. Browning’s 
lonnets from 
e Portoguesc. 
Ifcackeray’a 'Vanity 
air.’ Charlotte 
•onlii’s ‘Jane Byre.’ 
ordaworth died, 
^yk’s ‘latter-Day 
Aphleta.’ Thacke* 
.jU •Peodennif’ 
j^ed. BrowBing'B 
niriattDas Ere' and 
Saster Day. ’ 
lomas Mo<^ died, 
hackeray’s 
md.’ 3t Arnold’s^ 
kopedocleson Etna. 
ie^Ds's ‘Bleak 


un 

Tennyson bom at 
Somsrabyi in Lincoln* 
shire, where his father 
was rector. 


Tennyson bad already 
written a long epic. 


Tennyson enters 
Trinity College, 
CiunbrUfc, with Die 
brother Carles. 

Gains the Uni vanity 
prise*poem on TiH* 
•veroo. 

First published work 
— F06US, CKiBri.y 
LyfilCAk 

Poem of St. Aoxts’s 
Evs. 

a 

MOUTX D’AftTRUR. 

'Decidedly the ftrat 
of our living poets. — 
iKoitfjrortA. 

Tkb PSINCMS. 


Iir MSROHIA.^. Ten- 
nyson appointed Poet 
Laureate. Marriage. 


Funeral Ons OPOK 
WstUKGTOK. Eldest 
SOD, Uallam, born. 



ALFRED TENNYSON. 


^43 



fnSTOflY 

LrTEAATCRS 

LJPE 

im 

Wat between Russia 

Thackeray’s * The 

Tennyson settles at 


and Turkey. 

Newcomce.* 

F^hwater, Isle of 
Wight j lives there till 




1970. 

1U4 

Crimean W ar. A ima, 

* Poems * by Matthew 

Th8 Chaiige of the 


Inkerman, and Bala* 

Arnold (’53). New* 

Light Biuoade. 


clava. 

man’s * Idea of a 
University.' 


IMS 

Fall of Sabaatopol. 

Dickens’s 'Little 

Maud. 


Tax on newspapers 
abolished. 

Dorrit.* 


ias9 

France and Sardinia 

De Quiocey, Uallam, 

Firstfourof the Idylls 


declare war against 
Austria. 

and Macaulay died. 
Darwin’s 'Origin of 

OF TUB KtHC. 

Species.* Dtekens'i 
‘Tale of Two Cities.’ 

Mill’s * Essay on 
lub^y.* 

U61 

American Civil War 

Landur died. New* 

Ekoch Aadeh. 


raging. 

man’s ‘Apologia.’ 


1«7S 

Britain acquires, by 
purchasing ^ares. the 
chief hold over the 

M. Arnold’s ' God 
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